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I. AN EXPEDITION TO MOUNT MENUANG 
GASING, SELANGOR. 

By Henry N. Ridley, F.R.S.^ F.L.S. : with an account oj 
the Journey by C. B. Kloss,'* 

[Read 7th November, 1912,] 

[Mount Menuang Casing is ‘Bukit Nyor’ or ‘Niiang’ of local 
maps, one of the peaks of the range which forms the backbone of 
the Pederated Malay States, and is situated within a mile of the 
spot wheie the boundaries of the States of Selangor, Perak, 
and the Negri Sembilan meet. It is 4,908 feet in height, and 
though st‘paiat('d on the north from the more massive portions 
of the main range by passes of 2,000 feel or so, it yet possesses 
a true mountain fauna:! south of it the range becomes 
gradually broken up into more or less isolated groups of hills, 
icw of whicli attain an equal altitude; while only to those in 
the iinmedi.ite neighboiuhood is the high-level fauna known 
to extend. 

The summit of Menuang Casing itself is a somewhat 
steep peak rising above hills of only slightly inferior altitude. 

The ('ollection, of which Mr. Ridley treats below, w'as 
made in the cuuise of a four or live days’ visit in February, 
1912. At 6 o'clock one morning I left Dusun Tua (in the Ulu 
Langal district of Selangor, 17 miles from Kuala Lumpur), 
which is a rest-house near some hot springs impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and at 5.45 p.m. made camp on a hill- 
side 2,950 feet high. The day’s march had been an extremely 
hard one (ow ing to the inan> descents we had to make before 
finally attaining this altitude), and we all arrived thoroughly 
exhau'^ted, but I felt little compunction in getting the utmost 
out of the Sakais who acted as carriers, since they had 
refused to remain with me for more than one night, and had 
stood out for most extortionate remuneration. 

Our palm-leaf shelter was made on the mountain-side on 
a flat knoll which the Sakais called Bukit Pengaseh, and even 
at that moderate allitude we found the nights extremely cold 
owning to the presence of a strong wand which blew uninter- 
ruptedly across the ridge; at midday the thermometer generally 
indicated about 70®. 

• Reprinted from the Journal of the Linnean Society— Botany, Vol. XLI. * 
July, 1913 , , . . , 

f An account of the mammals and birds obtained on a previous visit to these 
mountains appears in an earlier number of this Journal (Vol. iv pp 235-241 
(1911), 
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Save for the occurrence of “Job’s Tears” (Coix Lachryma 
Jobi) at 1350 feet, and the commencement of the Giant Bam- 
boo 2onc at 2000 feet, I noted little of botanical interest, as, 
after leaving the various streams which form the sources of the 
Langat River, attention was principally directed to a search 
for water. I remember, however, a most unexpected show of 
Cannas in a Saki clearing at 1,000 feet. 

The collection was made between the camp and the top 
of Menuang Casing, about hours distant to the N. W. along 
a very undulating track, which ran up and down hill-sides, 
along ridges, and over many minor summits, but nowhere 
reached as low a level as Bukit Pengaseh. 

In two spots some distance apart, but both at an altitude 
of 4,100 feet, a yellow Balsam (Impaiiens oncidioides) occurred, 
thickly covering swampy patches on the ridges, while I have 
rarely seen denser draperies of moss at a height of 4,300 feet 
than on a rocky hill-top covered with trees whose roots crawled 
over the surface; here orchids were numerous. At this height 
also we discovered a swamp and small pond on a level ridge 
which was deep in mud all along its length Much of this 
mud was covered by a small-leaved creeping plant (Pratia 
begonioefolia) which bore immense numbers of round pinkish- 
red fruits. 

The ridges struck me as being unusually swampy, but the 
summit of Menuang Casing itself was quite dry, i)eing of 
conical form; it had been cleared some years previously, and 
was covered principally with myrtles, pitcher-plants, and long 
grasses. 

It will be seen that the plants obtained occurred at 
altitudes betw^een 3,000 feet and 4,908 feet. — C. B. K.j 

The Flora. 

The collection of plants made by Mr. Kloss on this expe- 
dition and described below', shows clearly the fact that this 
mountain, possessing as he states a high-level fauna, bears also 
a high-level flora. 

The mountain itself possesses an interest in that it is one 
of the most southern ones of anything like that altitude iji the 
peninsula, and the flora we find thereon is shown by this 
collection to be similar to that of the central mountain chain 
running to the northern part of the peninsula. This is 
illustrated by the occurrence here of such plants as the beautiful 
Golden Balsam Impatiem oncidioides^ Buchlandia pofulnea, the 
rare Polyosoma parviflora, Pratia begonicefolia. Dilochia Cantleyi, 
and Goodyera gracilis. 

Further south we have one mountain of approximately 
the same height, viz. Mount Ophir, 4,000 feet in altitude, the 
flora of which is now well known and is very different from 
that of the main chain and of Menuang Casing* Indeed, 



1915*] H. N. Ridley; Mount Menuang Casing. 
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there is every evidence that Mount Ophir was never connect- 
ed with the main chain of the peninsula, or at least not during; 
the period of the evolution of the flora now found on the 
mountains of the central main ran^^e. 

The novelties and additions to our flora are mostly of 
peninsular types, but of more special interest aie the Javanese 
Orchid, Phystirus humilis, Forreslia glabrata (Indo-Malaya), and 
the Indian Praha begonicefolia, which, howevci, was recently 
obtained on Gunong Kerbau, in Perak; while among the new 
species, Oberoma ^randis, probably the biggest species in this 
large genus, the remarkable Blastus pulvcrulcnUis, and the new 
Balanophora are the most noteworthy. 


List of Plants collected. 
POLYPETAL-ffi. 

MAGNOLIACEiE. 

1. Ili.icium cambodianum, Hance, in Journ. Boi, xiv. 
(1876) 240. [287]’'" 

The flowers rather smaller than usual, and the petals not 
ciliate on the edge. 

Distrib, Common on all the hills at about 4,000 feet 
elevation. 

ANONACE^. 

2. Go.NIOTHAI.AMUS CUKTISII, King, ill JOHVn. As. Soc. 
Beng. Ixi. (1892) ii. 75 {Mat. FI. Mai. Pen. i. 324) [287]. 

Distrib. Selangor and Perak, 

3. Unona filipes, Ridl., n. sp. [287]. 

Arbor io-12-pedalis, glabra, cortice nigro. Folia elliptica. 
acuta, basibiis rotundatis, tenuiter coiiacea, superne viridia, 
subtus glauca, 19 ( m, longa, <S cm. lata, nervorum 15 paribus, 
petiolis I cm. longis. Flores singuli, axillare.s, kermesiiii vel 
brunnei, pedicellis filifoi mibus ad 38 cm. longis. Sepala parva, 
deltoiiieo-ovata, acuta, 3 mm. longa. Petala elongata, linearia, 
a basi latiore acuminata, ad apices spiraliter t()rta,angustissima, 
15 cm. longa, ad basin g mm. lata. Stamina antheris oblongis 
apicibus late triangulariovatis. Pistilla lageniformia, dense 
pilis rufis tecta. Carpella matura ellipsoidea, 8 mm. longa, 5 
mm. lata, brevissime apiciilata, stipitibus i cm. longis. 

Also in Perak {Scoriechini, 342) ; Larut, 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
alt., 10 to 20 feet tall; flower brown, fruit glossy-green wdth 
brown tinge (King’s Collector, 5291). Hill garden, medium- 
sized tree, flowers crimson {Wray, 609). 

Figures in square brackets f ] indicate the pagination of the original 


paper' 
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This plant is identified by King {Mat. FI. Mai. Pen. i. 295) 
with U. longiflora, Roxb., a native of Assam and Chittagong. 
His description in this article and the description and figure in 
the * Annals of the Calcutta Garden,’ vol. iv. i. p. 58, pi. 80, 
do not apply to the Perak plant, which appears to me to be a 
very distinct species. It differs in its very much longer and 
more slender pedicels, which in U. longiflora vary from iJ-8 
inches in length and are much stouter ; in its petals, which are 
much narrower, narrowing rather abruptly from a broader base 
into a long filiform point, whereas in U. longifiora they are 
gradually narrowed and linear lanceolate, much broader and 
only 9 cm. long or little more; in the carpels, which in 
U. longifiora are often moniliform, with the joints elongate and 
much longer in proportion to their breadth than in U.filipes. 

4. POLYALTHIA MONTANA, Rtdl., n. Sp. [288]. 

Arbor ramis tenuibus, cortice nigro, partibus junioribus 
pilis flavescentibus appressis tectis. Folia lanceolata, 
acuminata, apicibus obtusis, basibus breviiis acuminaiis, 
coriacea, nitida, subtus pallidiora, glabra, 15 cm. longa, 45 
mm. lata, nervorum paribus 8, reticiilationibus conspiciiis 
tenuibus, petiolis pubescentibus 5 mm. longis. Flores extia- 
axillares, singuli, i cm. lati, pedicellis i cm. longis. Scpala 
parva, ovata, hirta. Petala oblonga, ovata, extus hirta, intus 
glabra, obtiisa, serie externa quam inteiiore breviore. Stamina 
oblonga, connectivo subclliptico, apice canaliculato antheram 
vix tegente. Ovaria pauca, oblonga, hirta, stigmatibus glabris. 
Ovulum singulum. Carpella matura ellipsoidea, hirta vel pilis 
dejectis pustulata, i cm. longa, stipitibus 3 mm. longis. 

Disirih. Ulu Langat (C. B. Kloss). 

Nearest to P. dimosa. King, but differing in the venation 
of the leaves, the petals hairy outside and glabrous within, the 
connective or appendage of the stamen smaller, somewhat 
oblong, grooved along the top, and in the form of the fruit. 
Most of the flowers on the specimens appear to be unisexual 
and male, having no pistils. The petals appear to have been 
purple, 

POLYGALACEiE. 

5. Polygala venenosa, Juss. in Poir. Diet. Encyc. v. 
493 [288]. 

There are two forms in the collection, one the common 
peninsular form with broad ovate leaves, the other with 
oblanceolate leaves. 

Distrib. ^Common in the hill- woods above 1,000 feet 
elevation. 

STERCULIACEiE. 

6. Leptonychia glabra, Turez. in Bull. Soc. Nat. Mosc. 
xxxi. (1858) 222 [288]. 

Distrib. Common all over the Peninsula. 
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RUTACE^. 

7 - (jI.vcosmis I’KNTAPHYLi.A, Covvca, til Alin. Mils. Par. 
vi. (1804) 384 [288J. 

IHstrih. Common all over the Peninsula. 

c.]':kaniaci<:^':. 

8. Imi* vi'iiiNS oNciDioiDKs, Ridl. in Kciv Bull. (looq) ii 

[288] . ^ ^ 

Dislnh. This lieautiful Balsam seems to he abundant 
h(>re. It occuts also in Perak and other parts of Selangor. 

MELIACE.E.. 

q. .VciLAiA ODORATissiMA, Blume, Bijdr. 171 [289]. 
Disirtb. Common in the Peninsula and Sumatra and Java. 

CliLASTKlNE/E. 

10. Cl.YPTOPKTAi.rM m’ADKANGL’i.ARK, Pravi, cx King in 
Juurn. .'Iv. Soc. Bciig. Ixv. 11. {1895) 345 [289]. 

Disiiil). Singapore to Perak. 

SAPINDACEAv. 

11. Ali.ophvi.i-s CoBBP, /?/«)«£•. iii. 131 [289J. 

^'a^. GLABRA. In this form the leaflets are lanceolate to 
ovate-lanceolate, aeuminate at both ends, entire, cuneatc at 
the base, smooth, shining and papery when dry: the petioles, 
petiolulcs .'ind rhaehis of the inflorescence covered with short 
stiff hairs; the flowers rather more scattered on the rhaehis 
than usual ; the bracl.s short and the petals fringed with white 
hairs. I have seen no form e.xactly like it. 

HAMAMELIDE^. 

12. Blcklandia populnea, R. Br. Wall. Cat. n. 7414 

[289] . 

Hills of Pahang and Perak. 

Disii'ih. Himalayas, Burma, Java, Sumatra. 

SAXIFRAGACEi^i:. 

13. Poi.yosMA PARVIFI.ORA, King, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
Ixvi. (1898) II. 300 [289]. 

I have examined the co-tyjre of this species in the 
Herbarium at Kew. a plant rollected by Wray on Gunong 
Inas, in Perak. It is in young bud, and I have little doubt 
that the plant collected by Kloss on Menuang Casing is the 
same in .spite of some differences in the original description. 
King describes the calyx-tube as narrow and nearly glabrous , 
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but in the type it is distinctly hairy. He gives the flowers as 
0-2 inch long. In KIoss’s plant, where they are fully open, 
they are just twice as long, and nearh' glabrous, and the petals 
hardly as long as the anthers. These differences are due, no 
doubt, to the young state of Wray’s plant. 

Distrib. Hitherto only known from Gunong Inas. 

MELASTOMACEii:. 

14. SoNERiLA TENUIFOLIA, BlumCy ill Flora, xiv. (1831) 
491 [289]. 

Distnb, Common in the hills of the Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo. 

15. Blastus pulverulentus, RidL, n. sp. [290]. 

Frutex ramis tenuibiis. Folia ovata, acuminata, basibus 
cuneatis, superne glabra, 13 cm. longa, 7 cm. lata, stellatim 
lepidota et glandiilis copiosis munita, subtus nervis prominulis 
3 ad basin connatis, petiolis 25 mm, longis. Cyme axillares vel 
subterminales, 3 cm. longae, pauciflorae. Bractece lineares, 3 
mm. longae. Flores parvi, pedicellis 3 mm. longis. Calycts 
tubus subglobosus, lobis brevibus ovatis 4. Petala 4, ovata vix 
longiora, glabra. Stamina 4 aequalia et similia, filamentis 
petala aequantibus, antheris longioribus ciirvis acuminatis, basi 
processibus 2 brevibus obtusis munita. Stylus breviusculus, 
basi stellato-pilosus. 

Distrib, Uln Langat (C. B, Kloss), 

This species is very different in appearance from our 
common Blastus Cogniauxii, Stapf, both in habit and larger 
flowers, and more resembles an Anerincleistus, but the four 
similar and equal stamens distinguish it from that and allied 
genera. 

16. Medinilla Clarkei, King, in Journ, As, Soc, Beng, 
Ixix. (1900) II. 63 [290]. 

Distrib, Common on hills from 3,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. 
Malacca, Perak, Selangor, 

17. Medinilla Hullettii, King, I, c, 76 [290]. 

Distrib, Also occurs in Johore. 

BEGONIACEiE. 

18. Begonia megapteroidea, King, I, c, Ixxi. (1902) ii. 
65 [290] . 

Distrib, Perak. 

19. Begonia Klossii, Ridl,, n. sp. [290]. 

Rhizoma validum, repens, elongatum, lignosum. Folia 
longe petiolata, ovata, subabrupte acuminata, basibus rotun- 
datis aequilateralibus, Integra, 11*3 mm. longa, 5-6 cm. lata, in 
dorso furfuracea, aliter glabra, nervorum paribus 5 gracilibust 
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petiolis gracilibus i8 cm. longis. Pedunculus e rhizomate 
erectus, subtenuis, ruber, 0*15 cm. longus, squamis lanceolatis 
acurninatis obtectus. Flores masciili 3-4, in pedicellis graci- 
libus 2 cm. longis. Bracteoe 2, lanceolatae, persisteiites, i 
cm. longae. Scpala oblonga, sui)spathiilata, apicibus rotundatis, 
14 mm. longa, 5 mm. lata. Petala angustiora et breviora. 
Andraecium sessile, filamentis gracilibus, dimidio antherae 
aequilongis, anthcris lincaribus obtusis baud apiculatis. Cap- 
sula trialata, ala una longiore oblonga oblique rotunda ta, ad 
apicem 2 cm. longa i cm. lata, alis obtuse tiiangularibus 5 
mm. longis. 

The flowers apparently white. This is allied to B. 
Robinsonu, Ridley; but the leaves are quite equilateral and not 
bilobed. It evidently creeps on tree trunks as does that 
species, as one specimen shovvs roots spread out from the 
rhizome with moss on them. 

ARALIACE/E. 

20. Bkassaiopsis elegans, Ridl.^ n. sp. [291]. 

Friitcx cortice grisoo, partibus junioribus lomcnto rufo- 
tectis. Folia digital a vel simplicia, foliolis lanceolatis 
acurninatis, b<isibus loiige angustatis, marginibns minute 
denticulritis, herbac^ea, subtus pallidiora, 16 cm. longa, 4-5 
cm. lata, nervorum 5 paribus, petiolulis 3 cm. longis, petiolis 
13 cm. longis gracilibus. Stipulct connat^e, latai, bidentatje, 
dentibus acurninatis. Panicida longa, laxa, deflexa, gracilis, 
pedunculo gracili 10 cm. longocum ramis 4- 1 J cm. longis rufo- 
tomentoso, umbellis i cm. longis T3-floris, pedicellis florum 5 
mm., fructuum i cm. longis. liractcie lanceolatae, acuminatae, 
3 mm. longae, umbellares breviores apicibus brevioribus, omnes 
rufo-tornentosae. Calyx obconicus, dentibus brevibus rufo- 
toinentosus. Petala 5, oblonga, obtusa, parcc hirta. Stamina 
5, brevia, filamentis brevibus, antheris oblongis obtusis. Stylus 
unicus, brevis, crassus, in flore quam stamina brevior, stigmate 
capitate. Discus piilviniformis. Ovarium bilocular e. 

Distrih. Ulu Langat. 

This species is allied to B. speciosa, DC. & Planch., but is 
very distinct in its much smaller, more slender inflorescence, 
and longer peduncles. 


RUBIACEili;. 

21. Adenosacme lanceolata, Ridl in Journ. Fed. Mai. 
States Mus. iv. (1909) 29 [291]. 

Distrib. Also in Pahang. 

22. Argostemma INVOLUCR.ATUM, Hcmsl. in Hook. Ic. PL 
1. 1556 [291! . 

Distrib. Perak, Pahang. 
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23. Argostemma spinulosum, Clarke, in Hook. f. FI. 
Brit. Ind. iii. 46 [291]. 

Distrih. Also Perak. 

24. Argostemma Hookeri, King, in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. Ixxii. (1903) ii. 155 [291]. 

iHstrib. Also Johore, Penang. 

25. Ophiorrhiza erubescens, Wall. Cat. 11. 6233 
[291]. 

Distrib. Hurmah, Perak. 

26. Ophiorrhiza Klossii, Kidl., n. sp. [291J. 

Hcrhii pedalis (30 cm. alta), caule validulo basi glabro, 
superiie vclutino-pul)esccnte. Folia ovala vel oblongo* 
lanceolata, acuminata apicc obtiisa, basi acuminala, glabia 
iiervis in dorso pubescentibus exceptis, siiperne viridia, siiblus 
pallida, 1 15 mm. ad 15 cm. longa,43 mm. lata, nervoium paribus 
ad 14 in nervum submarginalem junctis, pctiolis pubescentibus 
35 cm. long SiifitUce lineaies, 5 mm. longae. Cymev compact a;, 
ruit'intes, deflexae, pubescentes, i cm. longae. Bracica: persis- 
tentes, lineares, dimidio pedunciili aiquales. Vcdicelli l)i'evc'P, 
pubescentes, ovario breviores. Calyx globoso-cupulatns, 
pubescens, lobis 5 ovatis acutis dimidio tubi a^quantibus. 
Corolla tiibulosa, crassiusc iila, 6 mm. longa, glabra, apicibus 
j)aullo pubescentibus exceptis, lobis obtusis I tubi a^quantibus. 
Stamina 5, glabra, quam corolla breviora, antlieris lincaril)us. 
Stylus longior, stigmate bifido. Capsida obreniformis, sinu 
lato profundo, pubescens, 8 rnm. lata, ad sinum i mm. alta. 

A very distinct species in its rather large flowers in the 
nodding head, the persistent bracts and the broad linear 
stipules. 

27. Klossia MONTANA, Ridl. ill Journ. Fed. Mai. States 
Mus. iv. (1909) 28 [292], 

Distrib. S(^langor and Pahang. 

28. Webera pulchra, Ridl. /. c. 33 [292]. 

The leaves are rather smaller than in the type. 

Distrib. Pahang. 

29. IxoRA Kingston I, Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind. iii. 140 
^292].^ 

Distrib. Johore, Selangor/Perak, Malacca, and Andamans. 

30. Pavetta indica, Linn. Sp. PL no [292]. 

Distrib. Whole Peninsula. 

31. Lasianthus Wightianus, Hook.f. FI. Brit. Ind. iii. 
188 [292]. 

Distrib. Mt. Ophir. 
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32. Lasianthus flavicans, King & Gamble, in Journ.As. 
Soc. Beng. Ixxiii. (1904) ii. 116 [292]. 

Distrib. Singapore, Pahang, Perak, and Selangor. 

33. PsYCHOTRiA STIPULACEA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind, ed. 
Carey, iv. 164 [292]. 

Distrib. Common over the whole Peninsula. 
COMPOSITyE. 

34. Gynura sarmentosa, DC. Prodr. iv. 298 [292] . 
Distrib. Whole Peninsula, Siam, and Malaya. 

35. Adenostemma viscosum, Forst. Char. Gen, 20 
[292] . 

Distrib. Common, especially in hill-districts. 
CAMPANULACEili. 

36. PRATIA BEGONIiEFOLIA, IJlldl. Bot. Reg. t. I373 

I 293J • 

Distrib. Only previously met with in Gunong Kerbau in 
Perak, and in India. 


VACCINIACE^. 

37. Vaccinium bkeviflos, Ridl., n. sp. [293] . 

Frutex. Folia coriacea, oblanceolata, versus apicem 
abruptc acuminatum latiora, ad basin angustata, 4 cm. longa, 
2 cm. lata, glabra, superne pallida, subtus brunnea (in sicca), 
nervis 6 asceiulentibus, petiolis 4 mm. longis. Racemi axil- 
lares et subterminales, breves, 2 cm. longi vel minores, rachi et 
pcdicellis pubescentibus, ad bases floriferi. Bracteoe ovatae, 
subacutse, 4 mm. longae. Calyx cupuliformis, margine integro. 
Corolla extus glabra, cylindrica, lobis brevissimis recurvis 
rotundatis, 5 mm. longa. Stamina breviora 10, filamentis 
brevibus hirtis. Antherae parva;. oblongae, rostris oblongis 
truncatis ferme jequilongis parallelis, processibus basalibus 
nullis. Stylus crassiusculus, ad ba.sin hirtus, superne glaber, 
quam corolla brevior, stigmate capitato. Discus pulviniformis. 

This species somewhat resembles V. Kunstleri, but is in all 
parts much smaller. 


MYRSINE®. 

38. Labisia pumila, var. alata, Scheff. Myrs. 93 [293] . 
Distrib. Common in the Peninsula, Borneo, and Sumatra. 

39. Ardisia andamanica, Kurz, For. FI. ii. 108 [293] . 
Distrib. Andamans and Mergui, south to Johore. 
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STYRACE^. 

40. Symplocos spicATA, var. malasica, C. B. Clarke, in 
Hook.f. FI. Brit. Ind. iii. 573 [293]. 

Distrib. Malacca and Perak. 

OLEACEiE. 

41. Jasminum adenophyllum, TVrt//. C«#. n. 2876 [293]. 
Distrib. Apparently a rare plant, only obtained in the 

Khasiya hills (Wallich) and by Kunstler in Penang. 

APOCYNACEiE. 

42. Rauwolfia perakensis, King & Gamble, in Journ. 
^s. Soc. Beng. Ixxiv. (1908) ii. 424 [293]. 

Distrib. Perak and Pahang. 

ASCLEPIADEiE. 

43. DiSCHiDiA COCCINEA, Griff. Notul. iv. 45 [294]. 
Distrib. Malacca, Perak. 

44. Dischioia acutifolia, Maing. ex Hook. f. FI. Brit. 
Ind. iv. 51 [294] . 

Distrib. Malacca. 


GESNERACEiE. 

45. Agalmyla staminea, Blume, Bijdr. 767 [294] . 
Distrib. Hills of the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra. 

46. iEscHYNANTHUS LONGicAi.YX, Ridl. in Journ. Str. Br. 
vis. Soc. xliii. 16 [294] . 

Distrib. Perak and Selangor. 

47. Diuymocarpus HisPiDUS, var. sei.angorensis, Ridl. 
apud. King & Gamble, in Journ. vis. Soc. Beng. Ixxiv. (1909) n. 
750 ( 294 J- 

Distxib. Selangor. 

48. CYRTANDROMiEA ACUMINATA, Benth. S' Hook. f. Gen. 
PI. ii. 1020 [294] . 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula from Tringanu southwards to 
Selangor. 

49. Cyrtanura pilosa, Blume, Bijdr. 770 [294]. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula to New Guinea. 

ACANTHACEvE. 

50. Strobilanthes Maingayi, C. B. Clarke, in Hook. t. 
FI. Brit. Ind. iv. 448 [294] . 
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Distrib, Penang, Perak, Selangor. 

51. PsEUDERANTHEMUM LILACINUM, Stapf, in Bot. Mag. 

t. 8446 [294]. 

Distrib, Job ore. 

52. PsEUDERANTHEMUM PARVIFLORUM, RidL, n. Sp. 

Suffrutex^ glaber. Folia late lanceolata, herbacea, utrinque 
acuminata, subtus pallida, ig cm. longa, 7 cm. lata, nervorum 
II paribus, petiolis i cm. longis. Panicula 15 cm. longa, rachi 
pubescente. Bractece breves, i mm., lincares, acuminatae. 
Pedicelli breves, vix i mm. longi. Sepala hirta, linearia, 
acuminata, i mm. longa. Corolla i cm. longa, crassiuscula, 
hirta, versus medium gradatim dilatata ; labium superius 
lanceolatum, apice bifido, lobis lateralibus sublanceolatis 
angustioribus ; labium inferius longius, carnosuliim. lanceo- 
latum, omnino parce hirtum. Stamina 2, antheris in dorso 
hirtis, loculis baud parallelis inaequalibus, basibus mucronulatis. 
Stylus glaber. Capsula 3 cm. longa, pedicellata, apice magno 
dilatato acuto 7 mm. lato. Semina 4, complanata, rugosa. 

Allied to P. breviflos (C. B. Clarke) Ridl., but diflFering in 
foliage and habit. 

53. LeDA LANCIFOLIA, Ridl., n. sp. [295]. 

Suffriitcx, cortice pallido. Folia lanceolata, acuminata, 
basibus longe cuneatis, aequalia, herbacea, 12 cm. longa, 5 cm. 
lata, superne glabra, subtus in nervis minute scabro-hirta, 
nervorum circiter 10 paiibus tenuibus, petiolis i cm. longis. 
Panicula terminalis, 6 cm. longa, ramis paucis patulis, 
pauciflora. Bractece iineares, 4 jnm. longae. Sepala linearia, 
acuminata, acuta, 5 mm. longa, glabra. Corolla 15 mm. longa, 
lobis labii siiperioris lanceolatis, inferioribus obtusis, lobo 
medio pilis flavis munito. Stamina 2, antheris hirtis muticis 
subparallelis. 

A single specimen with only one corolla remaining, but 
enough to show that the plant belongs to the genus Leda, as 
separated by C. B. Clarke, and that it is specifically distinct 
from an}' other species. The inflorescence is open and 
spreading, with a few branches and about 7 fl()^^ers on short 
pedicels 2-5 mm. long. The whole of the leaves and panicle 
dries black. 


APETALiE. 

NEPENTHACE^.. 

54. Nepenthes GRACiLLiMA, Ridl. in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
Bot, xxxviii. (1908) 320 [295J. 

Apparently a large-sized form of this species, but without 
flowers. 

DintriL Pahang and Selangor. 
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PIPERACE^. 

55. Piper magnibaccum, C. DC. in Records Bot. Surv. 
Ind. vi. 5 [295]. 

Distrib. Perak. 

56. Piper caninum, Blume, in Verh. Batav.-Gen. xi. 
(1826) 214. f. 26 [295]. 

The pubescent form, with ovate, nearly cordate leaves. 
Distrib. Common all over the Peninsula. 

57. Piper mukicatum, Blmne, Cat. Gew. Buitenz. 33 

[295] * 

Distrib. Common in forest in the Peninsula. 
CHLORANTHACEiE. 

58. Chloranthus brachystachys, Blume, FI. Jav. Fasc. 
viii. 13, 14 [295]. 

Distrib. Common on hills, India, China, and Malaya. 
MYRISTICACE^. 

59. Myristica Cantleyi, Hook, f, FI. Brit. Ind. v. no 

[296] . 

A large-leaved, nearly glabrous form. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

LAURACE^. 

60. Litsea cinerascens, Ridl., n. sp. [296] . 

Arbor, cortice ramulorum paliide griseo. Folia lanceolata, 
acuminata, basibus attenuatis obtusis, alterna vel subopposita, 
tenuiter subcoriacea, superne glabra, subtus cinerea, 21 cm. 
longa, 5-6 cm. lata, costa nervisque ii-jugatis minute rufo- 
toraentosis, petiolis crassiusculis tomentosis 5 mm. longis. 
F/om feminei in pedunculis brevissimis, 2 mm. longis, bracteis 
ovatis lanceolatis tbmentosis minimis. Pedunculi umbellarum 
tomentosi, 4-5 mm. longi. Bracteoe invohicrales 4, ovatae, 
acutae, extus sericeae. Untbelluloe 3 in pedunculis crassiusculis 
sericeis, 3 mm. longse. Sepala 6, oblonga, obtusa, extus sericea. 
Staminodia exteriorn 6, filamentis longiusculis sericeis, antheris 
abortivis, interiora 3-breviora, exterioribus ad bases adnata, 
spathulata, glandulis reniformibus 2 ad basin sessilibus. 
Ovarium parvum, ovoideura, glabrum. Stylus filiformis, stig- 
mate peltato-discoideo sublobato. Flores masculi et fructus 
aon visi. 

Distrib. Also met with at Telom, Pahang (Ridley, 13781). 

Litsea cinerascens seems nearest to Litsea amara, Blume, 
but is much more glabrous than any form of this species, with 
fewer flowers in the umbels and larger leaves. Gaml^ in the 
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* Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula,’ gives the Telom 
plant under the variety attenuata of L, amara, but it is very 
different from the other plants included under that variety, 
and should have at least a varietal name. 

TUYMELJEACEM, 

61. Daphnk pendula, Sm. Ic. hied, ii. 34, t. 34 [296J. 

Distvib, This pretty shrub is not rare in the hill woods of 
the Malay Peninsuln, Burma and Malaya. 

BALANOPHORACKiK. 

Balanophora truncata, Rtdl,, n. sp. [296]. 

Rhizonta arete pustulosum. Folia ad basin pedunculi 3, 
ovato-oblonga, apicibus rotundatis vel emarginatis, 5-15 mm. 
longa, g-io mm. lata, summa 2, oblonga, majora, truncata, 2 
cm. longa, i cm. lata. Peduncidus masculus 7 cm. longus, basi 
ad 3 cm. nudus, 3 mm. crassus. Flores in spica dissiti, circiter 
30, sessiles. Alabastra transversim oblonga. SepaTa 2, ex- 
teriora transverse oblonga, 4 mm. lata, multo breviora; 
interiora lineari-oblonga, apicibus incurvis, exterioribus aequi- 
longa, I mm. lata. Andrcecium transverse oblongum, 3 mm. 
latum, antheris pluriine dense congestis, sorie una. 

The solitary specimen in the collection is a male inflor-* 
escence with the leaves and a small part of the rhizome 
attached. It has no trace of female flowers, and evidently 
belongs to an unisexual species, such as B, Polyandra, Griff., 
which, however, is a very much larger plant. It is quite 
distinct from this in the very unequal and dissimilar sepals, 
the upper and lower ones being much wider and quite 
truncate, with a long straight edge. at the apex. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

63. Sauropus forcipatus, Hook,f. FI, Brit, Ind, v. 334 

[297]- 

Distrib. Hill woods of the Malay Peninsula. 

64. Antidesma pendulum, Hook./. 1 . c. V. 356 [297], 

Distrib. Perak. 


URTICACEiE. 

65. Elatostemma acuminatum, Drongn. Bot. Voy. Coq. 
Ill [297]. 

Distrib. Not rare by mountain streams in the Peninsula. 

6^. Ficus subulata, Blum Bijdr. 460 [297]. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Islands. 
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ORCHIDEiE. 

67. ObERONIA (§ CauLESCENTES) GRANDIS, RidL, n. sp. 

[297]- 

Cattles plures, pedales. Folia ensiformia, curva, acu- 
minata, 15 — 17 cm. longa, 15 mm. lata. Spicoe terininales, 
15 cm. longae, ad basin densiflorae, floribiis flavidulis sub- 
verticillatis. Bractea lanceolatie, cuspidatae; pedicelli I mm. 
aeqiiantes. Sepala ovata, acuta. Petala oblonga, lanceolata, 
integra, angustiora. Lahellum oblongo-obovatum, apice bifido 
marginibus breviter denticulatis, fovea ovata. Anthera late 
ovata, subrostrata. Capsula 5 cm. longa, oblongo-globosa. 

Ula Langat. 

A very large-sized species, with stems a foot to 18 inches 
long or more, including the spike, and with about six long 
curved leaves, scimitar-shaped. Spikes not very crowded, 
but flowering to the base. Flowers 2 mm. acro.ss, apparently 
yellow. The sepals short and broad, and the lip resembling 
that of 0 . biaunta. Hook. f. 

68. Liparis FLACCiDA, Retcltb. f. ill Linnaia,x\i. (1877) 45 

1297]- 

In fruit only. 

. Distrib, Siam, Malacca, Perak, Selangor, and Malay 
Islands. 

69. Liparis comosa, Ridl. in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. 
xxxii. (1896) 229 [298]. 

Distrib. Perak. 

70. Eria (§ Dilochiopsis) ScoRTECHiNii, Hook. f. FI. 
Brit. Ind. v. 809 [298J . 

Distrib. Hills of Perak and Pahang, at about 4,000 feet 
elevation. 

71. PhREATIA (§ BULBOSiE) LINEARIS, Ridl., U. sp. [298]. 

Rhizoma 4 cm. longum, dense pseudobulbis et radicibus 
tectum. Psettdobulbi globoso-conici, 1 cm. loiigi. Folia 2-3 
anguste linearia, obtusa, ii cm. longa, 5 mm. lata, coriacea, 
basi in petiolum angustata. Scapus gracilis, 16 cm. longus, 
basi ad dimidium nudus, foliis caulinis circiter 4, lanceolatis 
acuminatis 10 mm. longis exceptis. Flores minimi, subremoti. 
Bractea anguste lanceolatse, subulatae, 2 mm. longae. Ovarium 
cum pedicello longius quam bracteae. Sepala ovata. Petala 
angustiora, oblonga, subacnta. Labellum ovatum, hand un- 
guiculatura, integrum, obtusum, quam sepala brevius. 

Ulu Langat. 

Very near, if not identical, is a plant collected by Beccari 
on Mt. Singalan, Sumatra, No. 397 (Herb. Kew.). 
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This plant most resembles Ph. listrophora, Ridl. ; the lip 
is, however, not clawed but ovate, like that of Ph. minutiflora, 
Lindl. 


72. Ceratostylis gracilis, Blume, Bijdr. 306 [298] . 

Distrib. Common all over the Peninsula. 

73. Ceratostylis lancifolia. Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind. 
v. 826 [298] . 

Distrib. Apparently rare, having only previously been 
collected by Scortechini in Perak. 

74. Calanthe veratrifolia, R. Br. in Dot. Reg. sub t. 
573 [298]- 

Distrib. Johore and Perak, India, Malay Islands to 
Australia. 

75. CcELOGYNE CARNEA, Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind. V. 838 
[298]. 

Distrib. Pahang, Selangor, Perak. Common at high 
altitudes. 

76. Dilochia Cantlkyi, Ridl. in Journ. Linn. Soc., Boi. 
xxxii. (1898) 332 [298]. 

Distrib. Perak and Pahang, at high altitudes. 

77. Plocoglottis javanica, Blume, Bijdr. 381, t. 21 
[298], 

Distrib. Common all over the Peninsula, Java. 

78. Saccolabium bigibbum. Hook. f. Bol. Mag. 5767 
[298]. 

Distrib. Burmah, Perak, and Pahang. 

79. Thrixspermum muntanum, Ridl., n. sp. [298]. 

Caulis validus, 15 cm. longus, 6 mm. latus. Folia coriacea, 
lorata, obtusa, 15 cm. longa, 2 cm. lata. Pediinculus 45 mm. 
longus. Racemns 15 mm. longus, pauciflorus, vix incrassatus, 
compressus, bracteis ovatis acutis. Flores ad 7, pedicellis 4 mm. 
longis. Sepala oblonga, lanreolata, subacuta. 6 cm. longa, 
4 cm. lata. Petala angustiora, lanceolata, subfalcata. Lahelluin 
saccatum, nnguiculatum, lobisvix distinctis brevibus truncatis, 
lobo medio rotundato brevi, calcare conoideo porrecto obtuse. 
Columna brevis, lata, clinandrio late ovato, rostelli lobis 
brevibus obtusis. A nthera ovata, rostro lato tr u ncato-quadrato, 
polliniis oblongis obtusis, stipitibus brevibus, disco minuto 
ovato. 

UIu Langat. 

Not very like any species known to me. The lip has a 
saccate base and the margins are elevated, ending in two short 
blunt points representing the side lobes ; between these at the 
end is a short rounded lobe representing the mid-lobe, the 
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spur is conic as in Th. Calceolus. The pollinia seem to be 
sausage-shaped rather than pyriform. The clinandrium is 
large for the flower, with distinct thick projecting margins. 

8 0. PODOCHILUS LANCIFOLIA, SchUcht. MoH. Pod. 12 
[299]. 

. Distrib. Selangor and Perak. 

81. Goodyera gracilis, Hook./. FI. Brit. Ind. vi. 112 
[299]. 

Var. unicallosa, Ridl., n. var. 

Flores ^ poll, longi. Labellum oblongum, cymbiforme, 
lobo terminal! cordato-ovalo, callo singulo oblongo, apice 
rotundato obtuso. . Anthera longior, niagis acuminata, polliniis 
elongatis pyriformibus, disco lineari ultra dimidium pollinii 
longo. 

This has the exact habit of G. gracilis, Hook f., a native 
of the upper part of the Larut Hills, near Gunong Hijan. I 
find, however, thiit the two calli in the base of the lip are 
connate into one blunt thick round-tipped organ, and that the 
pollinia are longer and narrower, with the linear disc more than 
half as long as the pollen-mass. 

82. Physorus HUMiLis, Blume, Orchid. Arch. Ind. 96, pi. 
27. 2, 12-13 [299]. 

A single specimen. 

Distrib. New to the Malay Peninsula. Native of Java. 

83. Cryptostylis Arachnites, Blume, Orch. Arch. Ind. 
132, t.' 45 [299] . 

Distrib. Common up to about 4,000 feet in the Malay 
Peninsula, India, Java, Ceylon. 

84. Habenaria zosterostyloides, Hook. f. Fi. Brit. 
Ind. vi. 155 [299]. 

Distrib. Malacca, Perak, and Pahang. 

85. Habenaria gigas. Hook./. 1 . c. 160 [299J. 

Specimen in fruit only, and .so doubtful. 

Distrib. Perak. 


SCITAMINE^. 

86. Glubba regalis, Ridl. in Journ. Fed. Mai. States 
Mus. iv. (1909) 74 [300] . 

Base of stem blood-spotted. 

Distrib. Pahang. 

AMARYLLIDE^. 

87. Curculigo latifolia. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed, 2, ii. 253 
[300]. 

Distrib. Burmah, Andamans, Malaya. 
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LILIACE^. 

88. Peliosanthes albida, Baker, Bot. Mag. t. 7110 

[300] - 

Distrib. Perak, Penang, and Borneo. 

8g. Smilax aspericaulis, Wall. Cat. n. 5129 [300] . 
Distrib. Perak and Selangor, India and Andamans. 

90. Drac^na elliptica, Thunb. Diss. Bot. Drac. 6 [300] . 

Distrib. Common in the Malay Peninsula; Silhet, 
Burmah, Andamans, and Malay Islands. 

COMMELINACEiE. 

91. Forkestia glabrata. Hook, in Flora, xlvii. (1864) 
360 [300]. 

Distrib. India, Tonkin, Java, and Sumatra. 

A new addition to our flora. 

PALM^E. 

92. PiNANGA POLYMORPHA, Bccc. Malcsia, iii. 173 [300]. 
Distrib. Perak, Selangor. 

93. PiNANGA ScoRTECHiNii, Becc. MaUsia, i. 170 [300]. 

The petals of the male flowers are in this form lanceolate 
and acute, not ovate. 

Distrib. Penang, Perak, Selangor. 

94. Iguanura geonom^foRmis, yar. malaccensis, Ridl. 
Mat. FI. Mai. ii. 150 [300]. 

The form with the leaves cut into many lobes. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

95. Calamus viridispinos, Becc. in Hook. f. FI. Brit. 
Ind. vi. 458 [300]. 

Distrib. Perak. 

ARACE.®. 

96. ARiSiBMA ANOMALUM, Hemsl. in Journ. Bot. xxv. 
(1887) 205 [300] . 

Distrib. Perak. 

97. Amorphophallus Bufo, Ridl. in Journ. Fed. Mai. 
States Mus. iv. (1909) p. 89 [301] . 

Distrib. Perak at Telom. 

98. Aglaonema Schottianum, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. iii. 316 

[301] . 

Distrib, Burmah, Malay Peninsula, Borneo. 

3 
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99. PiPTOSPATHA ELONGATA, RMl. Mat. FI. Mai. Pen. iii. 

35 [301]- 

Distrib. Hills of the Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 

100. Anadendrum montanum, Schott, in Bonplandia, v. 
(1857) 45; Prod. 391 [301]. 

Distrib. Whole Peninsula, Tenasserim, Borneo. 

CYPERACE^. 

101. ScLERiA radula, liaiice, in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. 4, 
xviii. (1862) 232 [301]. 

Distrib. Perak, Hongkong. 

102. Gahnia javanica, Mor. Verz. Zoll. Pfi. 98. [301]. 
Distrib. High altitudes, Malay Peninsula. 

GRAMINE^E. 

103. Panicum patens, Linn. Sp. PI. 86 [301]. 

Distrib. Indo-Malaya, Polynesia. 

104. Panicum pilipes, Nees & Am. ; Miq. PI. Jnngh. iii. 

376 [301]. 

Distrib. Common in the East from the Mascarene Isles to 
Polynesia. 

105. Panicum sarmentosum, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 308 
[301] . 

Distrib. Indo-Malaya, China. 

106. Panicum uncinatum, Raddi, Agrost. Bras. 41 [301] . 
Only previously met with at Temengoh. 

Distrib. India, Ceylon, Malay Islands, and South 
America. 

107. THYSANOLiENA ARGOSTis, N«s, in Bdinb. Phil. Journ. 
xviii. (1835) 180 [301]. 

Distrib. Penang, Perak, Selangor. 

108. Lophatherum gracile, Brongn. in Dttperr. Voy., 
Bot. 50, t. 8 [301] . 

Distrib. Tropical and Warm Asia. 

FILICES. 

109. Alsophila commutata, Mett. in Ann. Mus.-Lugd.- 
53 [301]- 

Distrib'. Hills of the Malay Peninsula. 

no. Alsophila latebrosa, Hooh. Sp. Fil. i. 37 [302] . 
Distrib. Common all over the Malay Peninsula. 
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111. Hymenophvllum Javanicum, Spreng. Syst. iv. 132 
[302]. 

Distrib. Mascarene Isles, India, Malaya, Australia. 

112. Trichomanes pallidum, Blume, Emm. PI. lav. 225 
[302]. 

Distrib. Common on all the hills of the Peninsula; Java. 

1 13. Trichomanes rigidum, Svs. Prodr. 137 [302]. 
Distrib. Most of the Tropics. 

114. Trichomanes Pluma, Hooh. Ic. PI. t. 997 [302]. 

Distrib, Common on the hills at 4,000 feet alt. ; Malaya 
Islands. 

115. Trichomanes maximum, Blume, Emm. PI. Jav. 228 
[302]. 

Distrib, Malay Peninsula and Islands and Polynesia. 

1 16. Trichomanes auriculatum, Blume, Enum. PI. Jav. 
225 [302J. 

Distrib. Selangor and Perak, Malay Isles, Japan, and 
Guiana. 

117. Leucostegia nodosa, Bedd. Ferns Brit. Ind. Snppl' 
4 [302]- 

Only hitherto recorded from Gunong Buba in Perak. 
Distrib. India and Java. 

118. Davallia divaricata, Blume, Enum, PI. Jav. 237 
[302] . 

Distrib. Rare. Perak, also Java. 

119. Lindsaya flabellulata, Dryand. in Trans. Linn. 
Soc. iii. (1797) 41 1. 8. f. 2 [302] . 

Distrib. Tropical Asia and Australia. 

120. Litobrochia incisa, Presl. Tent. 149 [302]. 

Distrib. Tropics generally. 

121. Blechnum orientale, Linn. Sp. PI. ed. i, 1077 

[302]- 

Distrib. Eastern Tropics. 

122. Asplenium hirtum, Kaulf. Enum. Fil. 169 [302] . 

A large form with long acuminate pinnae. 

Distrib. Malaya, Madagascar, Mascarene Islands, Sey- 
chelles, Polynesia. 

123. A. NITIDUM, Sw. Syn. Fil. 280 [302] . 

Distrib. S. Africa to Indo-Malaya. 
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124. A. TENERUM, Forst.f. Prod. 80 [302]. 

Disirib. Ceylon, Malaya, and Polynesia. 

125. Aspleniom amboinense, Willd. Sp. PL v. 303 

[303]- 

Distrib. Mergui, Tavoy, Polynesia. 

126. Diplazium bantamense, Blutne, Enum. PL Jav. 191 

[303]- 

Distrib. I ndo- Malaya, China. 

127. Diplazium tomentosum, Blume, Emm. PL Jav. 192 

[303]- 

Distrib. Common. Burmah, Malaya. 

128. Didymochl^na lunulata, Desv. in Mint. Soc 
Linn. Paris, ii. (1827) 282 (303). 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula, Burmah, Mascarene Islands, 
Polynesia, America. 

129. MESOCHLiENA POLYCARPA, Bedd. Fems Brit. Ind. 
Suppl. 13 [303]. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Islands. 

130. Aspidium pachyphyllum, Kunze, in Bot. Zeit. 1848. 

259 [393]- 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Islands. 

131. LASTRiBA IMMERSA, T. Moore, Index Fil. p. Ixxxix 

[303] . 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Islands. 

132. LASTRiEA CALCARATA, T. Moore, Index Fil. 87 [303] . 
Distrib. India and Malaya. 

133. LASTRiBA SPARSA, T. Moore, Index Fil. 104 [303]. 

A new record for the Malay Peninsula. 

Distrib. India, Ceylon, Malay Isles, China, Mauritius. 

134. Nephrodium heterocarpum, T. Moore, Index Fil. 
93 [303]- 

Distrib. Malaya. 

135. Nephrolepis davallioides, Kunze, in Bot. Zeit. 
1846, 460 [303] . 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula, Java. 

136. Oleanora neriiformis Cav., in Anal. Hist. Nat. 
Madrid, i. (1799) 115 [303] . 

Distrib. Common on our hills above 3,000 feet. 
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137. Polypodium hirtellum, Blume, Emm. PI. Jav. 

123 [303]- 

Distrib. Hills at 4,000 feet, also Ceylon. 

138. Gymnogramma calomelanos, Kaulf. Emm. Fit. 76 

[303]. 

Distrib. Tropics, Natal. 

139. Elaphoglossum LAURIFOLIUM, T. Moore, Index Fil. 
p. xvi [303] . 

Distrib. Tropical Asia, Mascarene Islands. 

140. Angiopteris evecta Hoffm. Comm. Soc. Reg. Gott. 
xii. 29, t. 5 [303]. 

Distrib. Madagascar, Indo-Malaya, Japan, Polynesia. 
LYCOPODIACEyE. 

141 Selaginella Wallichii, spring, Mon. ii. 143 [304] . 
Common in the hill districts. 

Distrib. Indo-Malaya. 

MUSCI. 

142. PoGONATUM MACROPHYLLUM, Dozy S- Molkeitb. Bry. 
i. 45, t. 35 [304]. 

Distrib. Malay Archipelago. 

143. Rhizogonium SPINIFORME, Bruch, in Flora, xxix. 
(1846) 134 [304] . 

Distrib. Throughout the tropics. 

Both these mo^es are common in the Malay Peninsula. 




II. AEROMYS, A NEW GENUS OF FLYING- 
SQUIRREL. 


By Herbert C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S. and 
C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S. 

We have recently been fortunate enough to obtain several 
fresh examples of the rare Flying-squirrel described by 
Gilnther (P.Z.S. 1874 p. 413, pi. xxxvii) as Pteromys tephromelas. 
On examination these prove to possess so many distinct cha- 
racters as to require the erection of a new genus for the 
reception of this and the allied species Pteromys phaeomelas, 
GUnther, from Borneo, which we have also inspected. We 
have characterized this below and propose that it should be 
known as 


Aeromys, genus nov. 

Large to medium sized flying-squirrels, having the external 
appearance of Petaurista and the dentition of the Sciuropterus 
group. 

Tail cylindrical, non-distichous, the base contained in the 
interfemoral membrane. Antebrachial membrane present. 
Soles naked except the heel. Digits hairy beneath. 

Skull generally resembling Petaurista but less robust and 
narrower. Bullae not constricted mesially and more triangular 
in outline. No palatal spine. Zygomatic plate, as in the 
Sciuropterus group, lacking a pronounced post-orbital point. 

Teeth markedly different from those of Petaurista, more 
nearly agreeing with Hylopetes. Crowns not flat, with two 
transverse ridges meeting on an elevated cusp on the inner 
margin of the upper teeth : no deep transverse notch at the 
postero-internal angle. Sides of ridges sculptured and 
wrinkled,/*® well developed, interior to the anterior extremity 
of p*. p* about equal in area to m^. 

Type — Aeromys tephromelas {Pteromys tephromelas, Gunther) 
from the Malay Peninsula. 

Other species: Aeromys phaeomelas (Giinther), from 
Borneo. 




III. MALAY FILIGREE WORK. 


By I. H. Evans, B,A. Assktant Curator and Ethnographical 
Assistant F.M.S. Museums, 

By the courtesy of Mr. R. O. Winstedt, District Officer, 
Kuala Pilah, the writer was recently enabled to visit a Malay 
goldsmith at the village of Berlombong, about three miles from 
Kuala Pilah. The art of making gold filigree was, until 
recently, supposed to be dead in the Federated States, but 
Mr. Winstedt has lately discovered several smiths in Negri 
Sembilan who are capable of turning out this class of work, 
Tukang Adam, the man visited at Berlombong, being one of 
them. 

There is an excellent account of the manufacture of 
Malayan gold filigree work in Marsden’s “ History of Suniatra ” 
(pp. 178-180), and this is reproduced in Mr. Winsiedt’s 
pamphlet on Malay Industries in the series of papers on 
Malay subjects published by the F.M.S, Government. 

The present short article has little claim to add anything 
new to the subject, except perhaps, the pendinding prayer 
used by the smith, but it may be uscTul as confirming 
Marsden’s observations, which were made more than a 
hundred and thirty years ago, and showing that the same 
methods still prevail. 

Before starting work upon the raw gold the smith 
repeats the following spell or prayer in oider to shield himself 
from all harm. 

Allah tuhanku, rasul Allah. 

Di-hadapan aku Raja Jibrail, 

Di-kiri di-kanan ’ku segala sidang malaikat. 

Meninding aku Salam laut sipat-u’llah. 

Ya, Musa kalam u’llah, 

Ya, hanan,-ya dayan ; 

Ya-sin dalam koran tiga-puloh. 

Tutup terkunchi hati mulut 

Barang barang satu bahaya ’kan lawan-ku ; 

Terbuka, terkembang segala pintu rezeki-ku. 

Tajam mengadap aku lagi tumpul ; 

Bisa mengadap aku lagi taw*ar; 

Gunching (Kanching ?) pada hadap aku lagi momah 
(mamah ?). 

4 
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Aku dalam kandang kalimah. 
La-ilaha-ila-lla, Muhamad rasul Allah. 


* Oh Allah, my God ; oh, prophet of God ; 

In front of me is prince Gabriel ; 

Right and left of me the whole company of angels. 

My fences the Lord of the sea, the chosen (protecting) 
line of God. 

Oh Moses, God’s scribe. 

Oh Merciful, Gracious. 

God’s word in the thirty chapters of the Koran. 

Shut and locked be the hearts and the mouths 

Of those who’d imperil me ; 

Open spread wide be the gate of mercies to me. 

Let the sharp become blunt at my presence, 

The venomous become robbed of its venom ; 

Iron bolts (?) as chewed food (?)• 

1 stand in the fold of the faith. 

There is no God but Allah and Mahomed’s his Prophet. 

The tools used by the smith are few and primitive, merely 
consisting of an iron plate bored with holes of different sizes, 
used for drawing down gold wire to the required size, three 
pairs of native or Chinese made pincers, a pair of forceps, 
a small anvil set in a block of wood and two or three hammers 
of different sizes. The gold is melted in a crucible on a 
rectangular open hearth of earth, and the charcoal fire blown 
up by a horizontal box bellows t. A pipe from the middle of 
the latter leads to the hearth centre, passing under an arch of 
hardened clay. In addition to the open hearth the smith uses 
a paraffin flare and a blowpipe for softening small pieces 
of gold, the flare being simply an old beer bottle, supported at 
an angle of about thirty-five degrees, with a rag stuffed into its 
mouth to act as a wick. 

The first thing to be done in making a filigree ornament 
is to get ready the gold backing J (iapak) to which the fine 
wire patterns are to be affixed. When a sheet of gold has 
been cut to the size and shape required for this, the smith 
proceeds to draw down the wire used in making the filigree. 
This is a long and tedious process. A piece of gold is first 

* I have to thank Mr. R. O Winstedt for helping me to make a correct 
translation of this prayer. 

t Bamboo tubes, called iropong, are used in addition for blowing up 
the fire, 

I Marsden calls this papan. 
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roughly hammered out into a wire of considerable thickness 
and an end is passed through one of the largest holes in the 
iron plate mentioned above ; the wire is then pulled through 
with the aid of a pair of pincers. All the holes on one side of 
the plate have their mouths enlarged into cup-shaped depres- 
sions of various sizes. A little cocoanut oil is put into the 
depression with a feather before the wire is drawn through the 
hole, and as the wire is threaded in from the side on which the de- 
pressions are, any gold which may be stripped off in the process 
of drawing is left behind in the cup and adheres by reason of the 
oil. The drawing process is repeated again and again, a smaller 
hole being used each time. Occasionally the wire becomes too 
hard to stand further fining down without breaking, and the 
smith then lights his paraffin fiare, rolls the wire into a coil, 
places it on a block of charcoal and softens it by means of the 
flame and small brass blowpipe (penyup). Each time the wire 
is put through a smaller sized hole the end of it has to be cut 
or scraped with a sharp knife, until its circumference is 
sufficiently small for enough of it to pass through to afford a 
hold for the pincers. The drawing down process is continued, 
— the refuse gold being occasionally scraped out from the 
cups and deposited in a small cocoanut shell, plate or dish, — 
until the wire is rather finer than an ordinary piece of 
sewing cotton, when it is considered ready for the next 
process. This consists in giving the prepared wire a twist, as 
Marsden observes, “like that in the handle of a whalebone 
punch ladle,” and this is obtained by rolling the wire on a 
block of wood under a flat stick. When the. twisting is 
finished, the wire is lightly tapped w’ith a hammer until 
it is slightly flattened. The smith is then ready to being 
composing the filigree ( — karangan ; i.e. composition). A 
long piece of plain flattened wire is first taken and a 
sufficient length cut from it to form a boundary round the 
edge of the tapak. This is bent into shape and fastened 
on edge in the required position with a kind of glue (geiaJt 
kenderi), which is made from a small red seed with a 
black spot on it, said to be the fruit of a climbing plant 
(akar) called Kenderi ♦. Borax powder (^ejar), used as a 
flux, and filings from a block of alloy of gold, silver and 
brass, are spread evenly along the wire, which is fixed 
down to the backing with tiny little clamps, made from 
small strips of iron, bent double. Heat is next applied 
by means of the flare and blowpipe, and the alloy, acting 
as a solder, fuses with the wire and the metal of the backing. 
The clamps are then taken off, an inner edging of twisted w’ire 
arranged as before, and the clamps put back. When this has 
also been soldered into position in the same manner, the 
clamps are finally removed, and the smith begins the work 

* The composition ol this alloy is 4 parts (fold, to i part silver and i part 
brass. A small stjoare block of the alloy is fixed into the side of a slick of 
wood, which acts as a holder for it when it is being filed. 

Psotwbiy Abrus prteetorius 
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of setting in the patterns of the karangan. For these he 
bends up the twisted and flattened wire with the forceps 
into the required shapes for the patterns, cutting off each 
little portion of pattern as it is made. When he has thus got 
enough pieces to do a large section of the work he moistens 
them vith the “getah” to make them stick, and sets them 
in position on the gold backing with the forceps. This 
arrangement being finished, he covers all the karangan 
evenly with the mixture of borax and solder, and heats it 
with the blow^pipe flame until the wires have become 
attached to the back plate. Large pieces of the karangan 
are thus done at one time, and w’hen the whole of it is 
completed the only thing that remains to be done is to 
clean up the worL Small round balls, called fishes eggs 
{telor ikan) made by fusing a little gold dust on a piece of 
charcoal, or tiny circular gold discs, called pepper seeds, 
{biji lada), made by flattening the aforesaid balls, are fre- 
quently applied to the filigree as ornaments, being affixed 
in exactly the same way as the gold wire. Newly made 
ornaments are cleaned and then (piirposeh’) dulled by 
letting them simmer in a solution of alum itauias), brushing 
them, covering them with alum paste and putting them on 
a charcoal ember for a few minutes, before brushing them 
again. 

The dulling process is called sefioh kuning (yellow sepolt), 
as opposed to sepoh merah (red sepoh) a red colouring, much 
appreciated by Malays, which is frequently given to gold 
articles. Tbis can be produced by two or more methods. One 
way, that used by Tukang Adam, is to make a solution of 
borax {pijar) and a green crystalline substance obtained from 
the Chinese shops, probably green vitriol which is called either 
tunjong or gunjar. The articles to be coloured are dipped 
several times alternately into the solution and into hot water, 
and then cooked for a short time on a charcoal ember. The 
result is that a dark purplish-red deposit forms all over 
the gold of the ornaments. In another method a mixture 
of saltpetre and sulphur is employed ; but this was said to 
be troublesome to use. 

The chief articles to which filigree work is applied 
are the mountings of kris, or dagger hilts, the tops of small 
boxes for holding chewing requisites, the ends (buntut) of 
kris sheaths, rings,, brooches, buttons, small clasps used 
instead of buttons, gold beads for threading as necklaces, 
ear studs, and pendants (dokoh). Silver filigree work is 
sometimes to be obtained, that from Upper Perak and 
the so-called Patani States being particularly fine. 



IV. ON TWO NEW BIRDS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
PORTION OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By Herbert C. Robinson, M.B.O.U. and 
C. Boden Kloss, M.B.O.U. 

In igii {Ihinj p. 79) vve recorded the dull coloured little 
Flower Pecker, Piprisoma modestuin (Hurne), from Trang in 
the north of the Malay Peninsula, noting this locality as the 
mo§t southerly hitherto recorded and, somewhat incautiously 
perhaps, stating that it certainly does not occur in that portion 
of the Malay Peninsula under British influence. 

In this, however, we were in error, as amongst a collection 
obtained by the Museum collectors in January, 1913, at Bukit 
Tangga in Negri Sembilan, on a pass on the main Peninsular 
divide at about 1,500 ft. altitude occur four specimens of what 
are certainly this species. They, however, present sufficient 
differences from tw^o specimens from Trang to merit 
separation as — 

PiPRISOMA MODESTUM Subsp . REMOTUM, SUbsp . ftOV . 

Differing from the typical race in having the whole of 
the upper surface, sides of the head and outer aspect of the 
wings duller and darker grey, with less tinge of olive green. 
White on outer tail feathers perhaps rather less extensive, but 
this character not very marked. Total length, 3.8 ; wing, 
2.37; tail, 1.4; bill from gape, 0.43 inches. 

Type — ^^Adult male, Bukit Tangga, Negri Sembilan, 1,500*, 
27th January, 1914 {nat. coll.) F. M. S. Mus. No. 1/14. Two 
other males and a female from the same locality examined. 

Remarks: Bukit Tangga is nearly 400 miles distant from 
the nearest locality from w'hich P. modestuvi has been obtained, 
otherwise we should have hesitated to describe this form on 
distinctions which are ^Dmewhat fine, though quite obvious in 
the four specimens before us. 

Rhinomyias tardus, sp. nov. 

In September 1913 the Museum collectors obtained on 
Bukit Tampin, a hill in Negri Sembilan near the Malacca 
boundary rising to 2,500 ft., two examples of an unknown species 
of Rhinomyias, and in the same month of the present year they 
collected a third specimen at Genting Bidai, 2,300 ft., a pass 
in the main range between Selangor and Pahang. 

This species, which may be knowm as Rhinomyias tardus, 
sp. nov. differs from R. pectoralis, the only other species 
inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, in being more olivaceous 
throughout, the tail and edges of the wing feathers alone 
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having a slight rufescent tinge. On the under-surface the 
breast-band, light olive-brown in colour, is much broader, 
extending over the chest to the abdomen and flanks, and the 
white throat patch is less clear, being slightly washed with the 
colour of the chest and sides of neck, while the lower abdomen 
is pale ivory }’ell()W. 

The bill, as compared with that of R. pectoralis, has the 
upper mandible slightly less keeled and the lower is pale, not 
blackish. 

Length of wing, 8o mm ; tail, 6i ; tarsus 16.7 ; bill from 
gape, 20.5. 

Dr. E. Hartert, who has examined the two individuals 
from Tampin (an adult and a slightly immature female) has 
kindly sent us the following remarks : “ The new form 
resembles much more the large-billed Rh. colonus, Hartert, from 
Sula Mangoli and Rh. nicobaricia from the Nicobars (than 
R. pectoralis). It differs, however, from Rh. colonus chiefly in 
the tail, which is brpwn and not chestnut rufous, and from 
Rh. nicobarica also in the less rufescent edges to the rectrices, 
somewhat more olivaceous back and rump and a little darker 
chest-band. It agrees with both the latter in the lower 
mandible being light in the adult birds." In these two 
individuals the abdomen lacks the yellow tinge of the male. 

Type: Adult male, Genting Bidai, Selangor-Pahang 
Boundary, Malay Peninsula, 2,300 ft. 19th September 1914, 
F. M. S. Mus. No. 157/14. 



V. ON THE SPECIES OF MINIVETS 
(PERICROCOTUS) OCCURRING IN 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By Herbert C. Robikson, C.M.Z.S., M.R.O.U. 

The species of the genus Pericrocotus or FI}'catcher Shrikes 
are amongst the most brilliant and attractive of Oriental birds 
and much attention has, as a consequence, been paid to them 
both by systematists and collectors. Owing, however, to 
the fact that the characters relied on to separate the species 
are, in many cases, variable within the species, the distinctions 
between certain of the allied forms are by no means so clear 
as might be desired, and a good deal of confusion exists as to 
the actual range and occurrences of several of the Malayati 
species. 

The F. M. S. Museums possess very large series of all 
the species from the Malay Peninsula, and in the present paper 
I have attempted to arrange these and the synonj-my belonging 
them without in any way claiming any originality of treatment. 


KEY TO THE SPECIES. 


A. Plumage with no red or yellow — P. cinereus, p. 32. 

B. Plumage mainly red or yellow — 

a. The central tail feathers en- 

tirely black in the male : 

quill lining yellow ... P. ignem, p. 32. 

b. The central tail feathers partly 

red in the male, quill lining 
red 


Ai. With no isolated red or yellow 
marks on the outer webs of the 
tertiaries ... ... P. monfams, p. S3- 


Bl. With isolated red or yellow marks 
on the outer webs of the tertia- 
ries 

«. Larger, wing as a rule exceed- 
ing 85 mm. 


b. Smaller, wing 
mm. 


less 


than 


85 


P. zanthogasier 
flammifer, p. 35. 

P. zanthogasier 
zanthogasier, p. 37. 


• • • 
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PERICROCOTUS CINEREUS. The Ashy Minivet. 

Pericrocotus cinereus, Lafr. ; Humet Stray Feath. v, p. 
175, 176 (1876); Sharpe, Cat. Birds, Brit. Mns. iv, p. 83 (1879); 
Ogilvie, Grant, Fascic. Malay. Zool. iii, p. 90(1905); Robinson, 
Hand-list Birds Malay Pen., p. 14 No. 394 (1910) ; Robinson & 
Kloss, Ibis, 1 91 1, p. 55. 

Adult nude. — \\’hole under surface and under tail coverts 
and crown to behind the eye, white, inclining to ashy on the 
lower surface ; lores, a stripe through the eye, hind, crown and 
nape glossy black ; mantle, back, upper tail coverts, lesser and 
inner wing coverts and tcrtials clear grey ; tail feathers 
blackish grey, all except the two median pairs with the 
terminal portions largely white, increasing in extent towards 
the outer pairs. Primaries and secondaries blackish brown, 
wuth a broad diagonal band of white on the inner webs except 
on the outer primary, increasing intenorly ; bases of the 
secondaries broadly white. Primary coverts blackish, the 
injicrmost broadly edged with grey on the outer webs. Outer 
axillaries whitish, inner slate grey broadly tipped with w^hite, 
inner wing coverts mingled w'hite and slate grey. 

Adult female. — The scries before me, if the sexing is to be 
relied on, indicates that the adult female only differs from the 
other sex in having the white frontal band considerably 
narrower, not extending beyond the eyes. 

Immature. — Immature birds of both sexes, which in the 
Malay Peninsula are in the large majority, differ from the 
adults in lacking the clear white frontal band ; the lores, 
occiput and nape are ashy grey, not glossy black, and the 
primaries and central tail feathers ace more browuiish. 

Dimensions. — Adult male: total length, 7,1; wing, 3.6; 
tail, 3,7 in. 

Adult female : total length, 7.2 ; w ing, 3.7 ; 
tail, 3.75 in. 

Localities in the Peninsula. — Siamese Malay States: Trang 
(December, January, February). Pulau Langkawi (November, 
December). Penang (March). Perak: Temerloh (January). 
Selangor: Klang Gates (January); Kuala Lumpur (Decem- 
ber, February, March) ; Kuala Langat, Batu (November, 
December) ; Pulau Pintu Gedong (October). Pahang : Krau 
River (November). 

Note. — As the above dates show this species is not 
resident in the Malay Peninsula but only appears during the 
winter months, when it often occurs in considerable numbers, 
especially on the coast. 

PERICROCOTUS IGNEUS. The Fiery Minivet. 

Pericrocotus igneus, Blyth; Sharpe, Cat, Birds Brit. Mus. 
iv, p. 78 (1879); Robinson, Hand-list Birds Malay Pemns. p. 14, 
No. 393 (1910). 
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H. C. Robinson : Specie^ of Minivets. 

Adult male : — Head all round, throat, mantle, greater part 
of the primaries and secondaries, wing-coverts, centre pair of 
tail feathers greater part of the second innermost pair and the 
bases of the other pairs in a lessening degree glossy black. 
External aspect of the wings with a broad diagonal bar of 
orange red, starting on the fourth primary and extending to 
the innermost tertials, the last tertial only entirely black; inner 
aspect of the wing with a similar lemon yellow bar formed by 
patches on the inner webs of the primaries and secondaries; 
rump and upper tail coverts, under surface except the throat 
and those parts of the tail feathers that are not black, vermilion 
orange, more crimson on the rump, the bases of the feathers 
chrome. Axillaries and under wing coverts, chrome, tipped 
with orange red, their bases black, thighs black. Angle of the 
wing orange chrome. 

Adult female : — Those portions of the plumage that are 
glossy black in the male, grey with a faint yellowish cast, 
blacker on the wing and tail feathers; a frontal band and eye 
ring orange chrome, this colour extending as a short superciliary 
beyond the eye. Under surface chrome yellow, under wing 
coverts and wing band similar, lower back and upper tail coverts 
vermilion, light portion of the tail orange yellow, suffused with 
vermilion, thighs mingled greyish and yellow. 

Juwuittirc : — Resemble the female but are brownish above, 
each feather edged with yellowish w^hite, frontal band and eye 
ring absent; beneath pale fuscous faintly barred wdth brownish 
white, the middle of the abdomen pale yellow. 

Dimensions : — Adult male: total length, 5.75; wing, 2.9; 
tail 2.8 in. 

Adult female : total length 5.5; wing 2.75; tail 2.8 in. 

Localities in the Peninsula : — Siamese Malay States: Bandon, 
Ban Kok Klap (July). Perak: Temongoh (July); Parit 
(September). Selangor: Ulu Gombak (September); Klang 
Gates (January); Ginting Bidai, 2,300’ (May); Cheras (March). 
Negri Sembilan : Gunong Tampin (September). North Johorc: 
Segamat, Padang Tuan (September). East Johore: Tanjong 
Leman (June). 

Notes:— This species is resident and breeds in the country 
apparently from May to June. It is fairly common along the 
east coast among Casuannas and in forest country up to about 
2,500’ but is everyw’here much scarcer than either P. montanus 
or P. zanthogaster^ nor is it found in such large flocks. 

Pericrocotus Montanus. Wray’s Minivet. 

Pericrocotus montanus, Ann, Mus, Ctv. Gen, xiv, p. 205 
(1879) (Mt, Singalan, W, Sumatra); Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 193 
(Kinabalu, N, Borneo, 8,000’ ); id Ibis, 1892, p. 435) Mt, Dulit, 
Borneo, 5,000’); Salvad, Ann, Mas, Civ, Gen, (2) xii, p. 54 (189^) 
(Toba Lake, Central Sumatra); Hartert Nov, Zool, ix, p. 554 

5 
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(1902) (Gunong Tahan, Pahang); Ogilvie Gianif hascic. Malay 
Zool. iii, p. 91 (1905) {Perak f Pahang Boundary, 4,000*); id. 
Journ. Fed. Malay States Mas. in, p. 34 (1908); RobinSi^n tom. 
cit. ii, p. 192 (1908); id. Hand-list Birds Malay Penins. p. 14, no. 
391 (1910). 

Pericrocotus cinerei^ula, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 192; 
Whitehead, Exploration, Kinabalu, plate to p. 40 (1893). 

Pericrocotus wrayi, Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1888, p. 269, pi. xv 
(Batang Padang Mountains). 

Pericrocotus croceus, Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1888, p. 269 {Gunong 
Batu Puteh, S. Perak); Bonhote, P. Z. S. (i) 1901, p. 60 {Gunong 
Inis, N. Perak); Ogilvie Grant Fascic. Malay Zool. iii, p. 91 
(1905) {Perak-Pahang boundary, 4,000'). 

Adult male: — Head, nape, mantle, inner and lesser wing 
coverts shining black; ear coverts, sides of the face and throat 
dark grey. Primaries and secondaries the bases of all the tail 
feathers and the greater part of the two median pairs, black; 
greater inner wing coverts with their terminal portions scarlet; 
Primaries and secondaries from the fifth primary inwards with 
their outer webs edged with scarlet, increasing progressively 
inwards, the basal half of both webs scarlet orange. Rump 
and upper tail coverts scarlet, under surface except the throat 
and portion of the tail that is not black, scarlet orange, thighs 
mingled black and orange buff or apricot; wing lining edge 
of the wing and axillaries orange. Bill and feet black, iris dark 
hazel. 

Adult female: — Distribution of colour similar to that of the 
male, the red throughout being replaced by yellow intermediate 
between “Cadmium Yellow” and “Light Cadmium” of 
Ridgeway. The black of the upper surface moie greyish blue 
and less shining than that of the male and tlie ear coverts of a 
paler grey. Chin and upper throat greyish white. Thighs 
mingled white and brownish black. This is the stage described 
as P. croceus by Ogilvie Grant {Fascic. Malay, loc. cit. p. 91.) 

Immature. — The immature of both sexes are similar to the 
adult female, except that the head and mantle are of a paler 
grey, with much less gloss and the yellow of the rump and 
upper tail coverts has a strong cast of olive, while the bases of 
the feathers are broadly grey, giving an impression of ill-defined 
cross barring. This is the stage figured by Sharpe {loc. cii.) as 
the adult female of P.- wrayi. The adult male plumage appears 
to be attained from this stage in part by a moult of the yellow 
feathers and in part at least by a direct colour change, though 
by the majority of authorities on moulting this is roundly 
asserted to be impossible. 

Juvenile. — Younger birds still resemble the immature 
female but have a greenish tinge over the grey of the upper 

E arts, the ear coverts even paler grey and the feathers of the 
ead and mantle narrowly edged with dirty white. 
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Dimensions.— Aduh mule— Totol length, 6.7; wing, 3.15; 
tail 3.9 in. 

Adult female — Total length, 6.7; wing, 3.1 ; 
tail, 3.8 in. 

Localities in the Peninsula. Perak: Larut Hills, 3 — 4,000' 
(October) ,* Gunong Kerbau, 5,000' (March) ; Telom, Perak 
Paharg Boundary 3 — 4,000' (September, November, Decem- 
ber). Pahang: Gunong Tahan, 5,000' (July). .Selangor: 
Bukit Fraser, 4,000' (October) : Semangko Pass, Selangor, 
Pahang border (February, March, November) Gunong Meng- 
kuang Lebah, 5,000' (January, March); Gunong Menuang 
Gasing, Ulu Langat, 4,000' (May). Elsewhere common in the 
high mountains of Borneo and Sumatra. 

Notes. — As the synonymy shows this species which is fairly 
wide, ranging over elevated land in the Malayan region, has 
received numerous names, partly owing to the fact that the 
colour of the throat in the male is very variable, ranging from 
a light grey to an almost glossy black, while the immature 
birds of Tx)th sexes differ from the adult female. 

The large series before me, which includes topotypes of 
Salvadori’s P. montiuins, comprises specimens which can be 
referred to all the nominal species from one and' the same 
locality and all, therefore, have to be included under Salva- 
dori’s as the eailiest name, as h«'is already been pointed out by 
Hartert. Judging from the dates of immature skins in the 
Museum the species probably begins to breed in the Peninsula 
about December or January. ^ 

Pericrocotus xanthogaster, subsp. flammifer. 

Davison’s Minivet. 

Pericrocotus flammifer, Hume, Stray Feath. iii, p. 321 
(1875); id op. cit. V, pj). 175,195 (1877); Hume & Davison, 
op, cit. vi, p. 211 ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mas. iv, p. 74 (1879) ; 
Oates, Faun. Brit. hid. Birds, i, p. 477 (1889) ; Ogilvie Grant, 
Fascic, Malay, Zool. iii, p. 91 (1905) ; Robinson, Journ. Fed. 
Malay States Mns. ii, p. 192 (1908) Robinson &Kloss, Ibis, 1911, 
P- 54* 

Pericrocotus speciosus fraterculus (ncc. Sunnhoe), Butler, 
Journ. Straits Branch Royal. Asiat. Soc. No. 32, p. 17 (1899) ; 
Hartert. Nov. Zool. ix, p. 555 (1902). 

Adult male. — Head all round, nape, mantle, throat, outer 
and lesser wing coverts glossy black. Inner webs of central 
pair of tail feathers and l)ases of the remainder, black, the 
black lessening t owards the outer pairs. Primaries, secondai ies 
and tertials black, with an oblique bar of crimson scarlet on 
the primaries, beginning on the outer w^eb of the fourth 
primary; secondaries and all but the innermost tertials with 
their basal halves scarlet ; the inner tertials with isolated 
drops of scariet on their outer webs ; inner primary coverts 
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with their terminal two-thirds scarlet; axillaries and under 
wing coverts orange, the bases of the former black ; thighs 
black; rest of the plumage brilliant scarlet orange, more 
scarlet on the rump and upper tail coverts, the bases of the 
feathers of the abdomen orange chrome. Bill and feet black, 
iris dark hazel. 

Adult female . — Head behind the level of the eyes, nape, 
mantle and scapulars grey, slightly suffused with greenish. 
Forehead to the eyes, a patch round the eyes and a short 
superciliary stripe, extending slight!} beyond the eyes bright 
chrome yellow. Stripe from the nostrils to the eyes, blackish. 
Lower back, rump and upper tail coverts, greenish yellow. 
Whole under surface bright chrome yellow', the lower of the 
feathers of the abdomen white ; the thighs mingled brownish 
and yellow. Wings black, the first four primaries uniform on 
the outer web, the remainder with a diagonal chrome yellow 
bar. Secondaries and tertials with their basal third chrome 
yellow and with elongated isolated drops of the same colour 
on the outer webs. Lesser wing coverts greyish, except on the 
angle of the wing; greater ones black, their tips chrome 
yellow. Under w’ing coverts pale yellow and fuscous, the 
axillaries yellow with their bases, blackish. Innermost pair 
. of tail feathers entirely black, the next pair mainly black, the 
third pair about half black, the black regularly diminishing to 
the outermost pair in which only the basal third or fourth is 
black ; remainder of the feathers pure chrome yellow'. 

Dimensions . — Adult male. Total length, 6.75 ; wing, 3.38 ; 
tail, 3.25 in. 

Adult female. Total length, 6.75 ; wing 3.4; 
tail, 3.25 in. 

Immature. — The not fully adult birds of both sexes resem- 
ble the adult female, from which garb the male changes into 
the adult dress in part by a deepening of the pure yellow 
feathers to orange and thence to vermilion scarlet, this change 
being very well shown in the large series in the Selangor 
Museum. Still younger birds have the yellow colour beneath 
duller, the feathers of the head and mantle with white margins, 
and the primaries edged with white. 

Localities in the Peninsula: — Siamese Malay States: 
Bandon (June); Trang (November, December, January). 
Perils: Pelarit (November). Perak: Temongoh(JuIy); Taiping 
(July). Selangor: Semangko Pass, 2,700' (February) ; Bukit 
Kutu (August) ; Klang Gates (January) ; Ginting Bidai, 2,300' 
(September) ; Ulu Gombak (September). Pahang : Bentong 
(June). 

Notes : — This race is widely spread throughout the Penin- 
sula in submontane country, ranging up to about 3,000' in 
altitude, above which its place is taken by P. mmtanus. As is 
the case with many other species originally described from 
Southern Tenassenm by Hume it is evident that it has no 
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claim whatever to specific rank, but is only a slightly larger 
form of the Sumatran and Bornean P. xanthogaster. Raffles 
with the female slightly more brightly coloured. None of the 
Peninsula examples are as large as those of Hume's series from 
Tenassenm, tliough northern specimens are decidedly larger 
than those from Johore and from authentic specimens of 
P. xanthogaster from Sumatra and Borneo with which I have 
compared them. The presence or absence of red on the outer 
web of the fourth primary of the male, seems to be of little 
diagonistic importance though it is more frequently absent in 
southern than in northern peninsular specimens. It is present 
in three out of four Sumatran specimens and in both the 
Bornean skins which I have examined. 


Pericrocotas xanthogaster subsp. xanthogaster. 

Raffles’ Minivet. 

Lanius xanthogaster, Raffles, Trans. Linn. Soc. iii, p. 309 
(1822). Pericrocotas xanthogaster, Sharpe, Stniy Feath. iv, 
p. 208 (1876) ; Tweedd. Ibis, 1877 p. 315 ; Sharpe, Caf. Birds 
Brit. Mas. iv, p. 74 (1879) ; Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 46 
Huttikofer, Notes Levd. Mus. ix, p. 46 (1887). Pexiciocotus 
ardens, Bp. Consp. i, p. 357 U851) ; Hume, Stray Feath, v, p. 
igb (I877^ 

Pericrocotus subardens, Hume, Stray Feath. v, p. 196. 

Adnlt male. — Practically indistinguishable from that of P. 
xanthogaster flammifer but slightly smaller in size. 

Adult female. — Yellow on the forehead, more restricted, and 
tint of the lower back and rbmp and under surface more 
suffused with greenish olive. 

Dimensions. — Adult male. — Total length, 6.4 ; wing, 3.15 ; 
tail, 3.1 in. 

Adult female. — Total length, 6.7 ; wing, 
3.08 ; tail, 3.1. 

Lt^alities in the Peninsula. — Negri Sembilan : Bukit 
Tangga (January, July). Pahang: Krau River (November). 
North Johore: Segamat, Padang I'uan (February). Malacca 
(Brit. Mus.). South Johore {Hume Coll.). Singapore (Brit. 
Mm.). 

Remarks. — Owing to the comparatively small series avail- 
able, especially of females, the identification of the bird from 
the southern third of the Malay Peninsula witli that from 
Sumatra and Borneo is not altogether certain, though it is 
probably correct. South of the termination of the main range 
in Southern Selangor the bird is decidedly rare and but few 
specimens are on record. In Sumatra and Borneo it appears 
to be fairly common. 




VI. TWO NEW PLANTS FROM GUNONG TAM PIN, 
NEGRI SEMBILAN. 

By H. N. Ridley, C.Af.G., F.R.S., late Director of Gardens, S.S. 

Diplospora lasiantha, sp, nov, 

A shrub, branches slender, brown-velvety; leaves In nceolate 
to elliptic lanceolate, slightly oblique, shortly cuspidate, shortlv 
narrowed at the base, 14 cm. long, 3.5 cm. wide; above, 
subglabnuis, not polished except the midrib and margins, 
which are hairy ; beneath dotted over with hairs, nerves 
8 pairs, slender, ascending, midrib hairy ; f)etiole, 5 mm. hairy. 
Stipules lanceolate acuminate, velvety hairy. Flowers, 3-4 
sessile, axillery. Calyx velvety with short obtuse lobes. 
Corolla 4 mm. long, tube short, lobes four ovate, acute, all 
hairy except the glabrous inner face of the lobes. Stamens 
exsert in a cone from the mouth of the tube, hairy. 

A very distinct [>lant in its small leaves and hairy corolla. 

ARGOSTHMMA TENUK, sp. HOIK 

A succulent herb with a basal tuber, stem 6-10 cm. long, 
slender; leaves subterniinal 3, one lanceolate long acuminate, 
base cuneate, thin, glabrous, pale beneath, 14 cm. long, 2.5 cm. 
wide, very shortly petioled, nerves very fine, ten ; two below 
it, small unequal lanceolate obtuse, 8-10 mm. by .2 to 4 mm. 
Panicle lax, base, 2.5 cm. wide, bracts short foliaceous 4 mm. 
long. Branches slender. Calyx short campanulate, with 
rather large 4-lobed limb. Corolla lobes 4, lanceolate acu- 
minate 4 mm. long, very narrow. 

Stamens vety narrow, forming a narrow elongate cone as 
long as the corolla, long beaked. 

Near .J. but the leaves are reduced to one 

long and two very small ones, and the inflorescence and 
flowers are very much smaller. 




VII. ON TWO SNAKES NEW TO THE FAUNA OF 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By 

C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S. 

Since the publication of Mr. G. A. Boulenger's volume on 
Reptilia and Batrachiain the ‘‘Vertebrate t'anna of the Malay 
Peninsula” (1912) a specimen of Tropidonotus conspicilUitus, 
Gtinther, hitherto only kn(A\n from Borneo i^^here it is fairly 
common), the Natuna Islands, and Singkep Island near the 
east coast of Sumatra and about 100 miles south of Singapore, 
has been obtained at Genting Sempah, Selangor-Pahang 
Boundary, 2,000 ft. 

This snake may be indicated as follows in the “Synopsis 
of the Species” of the Malay Peninsula given in the above 
mentioned work (p. 123). 

L Posterior maxillary teeth not ab- 
ruptly enlarged. Internasals 
broadly truncate in front, nostrils 
lateral in a single nasal, 3 labials 
entering theeye, a single anterior 
temporal. ... ... T. conspicillatus. 

The following is a description of the specimen obtained— 
Eye moderate; nostril in a semi-divided nasal; rostral twice 
as broad as deep, scarcely visible from above; internasals as 
long as broad or a little longer, broadly truncate in front, 
shorter than the prae-frontals; frontal once and a half as long 
as broad, longer than its distance from the end of the snout, 
shorter than the parietals; loreal deeper than long; one 

[ )rae-and three post-oculars; temporals 2+1; eight upper 
abials, third, fourth and fifth entering the eye; four lower 
labials in contact with the anterior chin shields which are 
shorter than the posterior. 

Scales in 19 rows, all keeled except the outer roNv. 
Ventrals 144; anal divided; sub-candals 50. 

Above brown, paler anteriorly with a blackish network 
containing reddish-brown areas of yelJow^-edged scales w^hich 
become posteriorly two rows of small yellow^ spots. 

Head olive-brown ; nape blackish ; a streak along the 
upper lip, others behind the eye and on the occiput and a 
patch on the side of the neck pale pink. 

Below pinkish-red, the throat and sub-candal scales 
spotted blackish. 

Snout to vent 282 mm, tail 68 mm, 

$ 
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An example of Troptdonotus saravakensis, Gflnther, hither- 
to regarded as confined to Borneo, was collected on Mount 
Menuang Casing, Selangor-Pahang Boundary at a height of 
3-4000 ft. 

Its place in the Synopsis of the Species, already referred 
to, comes under 

77 . 2 or 3 last maxillary teeth abrupt- 
ly enlarged, 3 labials entering 
the eye 

Scales in 17 rows ... T . saravakensis. 

Scales in 19 rows ... All the other species 

of section II known 
from the Peninsula. 

The description of the specimen is as follow's : — 

Head distinct from neck; eye large; nostril in a semi-divi- 
ded nasal; rostral broader than deep, scarcely visible from 
above; inter-nasals truncate in front, as long as broad, a 
little shorter than the prae-frontals; frontal once and a half as 
long as broad, longer than its distance from the end of the 
snout, shorter than the parietals; loreal deeper than long; one 
prae-and three post -oculars; temporals 2-f3; eight upper 
labials, third, fourth, and fifth entering the eye; five lower 
labials in contact with the anterior chin shields which are 
shorter than the posterior. 

Scales in 17 rows, all keeled. Ventrals 146; anal divided; 
sub-candals 45, tail imperfect. (The sub-candals are known to 
vary from 52 to 89). 

Above olive-brown, paler anteriorly with a series of 
interrupted blackish cross-bars or a network of blackish 
patches, a series of light spots on either side the median line; 
upper surface of head vermiculated with black ; labials 
yellowish with black sutures; yellow of the under-surface 
extending on to the sides of the neck and fore-body. 

Below checkered black and yellow, the black predominat- 
ing posteriorly. 

Snout to vent 410 mm, tail (imperfect) 97 mm. 



VIII. PLANTS FROM GUNONG KERBAU, PERAK. 

By H. N. Ridley, C.M.G. F.R.S. 

The collection of plants made on Gunonj< Kerbaii in 
February and March by the Dyak collectors of the Federated 
Malay States Museum is of considerable interest. A certain 
number of specimens had been previously brought from the 
mountain by Mohammed Ariff, the plant collector of Penang 
Gardens, who visited Gunong Kerbau with Mr. B. Barnard a 
few years ago. Of the species then obtained a number were 
re-collected by the present party, but the bulk of the collection 
forms an important addition to our knowledge of the flora of 
this mountain. 

Two of the most interesting additions to our flora were 
Eurya trichocarpa Korth., and Carex Walken Arn., both plants 
occurring in India and the Malay islands and not previously 
known from the peninsula. There are 25 new species in the 
Collection, of which the most important are a Vanilla very 
unlike any of the few Oriental species of this genus and moie 
resembling the South American species, and a handsome 
new Gahnia, belonging to a genus well represented in 
Australia but of w^hich only 2 species were previously know n 
from the Malay region. 

Gunong Kerbau is a peak on a spur of the main peninsular 
range in the Kinta District of l^erak, and is the second highest 
mountain in the Malay Peninsula, attaining a height of 7,160 
feet, and being exceeded only by Gunong Tahan in Pahang. 

The present collections were made in February and 
March, 1913, and cover the whole of the mountain to the 
extreme summit. 

The Birds and Mammals obtained have already been 
listed in a previous number of this Journal (Jonrn. Federated 
Malay States Mws, v, pp. 23-27, 1914). 

[The present botanical collection, like the zoological one, 
contains several species that are also common on Gunong 
Tahan, though, as might be expected, several of the most 
characteristic plants of that mountain are not represented. 
H. C. Robinson.] 


Anonaceae. 

1. Polyalthia pulchra^ King. At 4,200 feet. 

2. Melodonm manubriatum, Hook, f. At 3 » 5 o^ 
elevation. 


Menispermaceae. 

3. Cyclea laxifiora, Miers. In fruit. Al 4,000 feet. 
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POLYGALACEAE. 

4. Poly gala veuenosa, Bl. At 4,500 feet. 

5. Poly gala monticola, Ridl. At 6,000 feet. 

6. Epirhizanthes aphylla, Griff. At 3,500 feet. 

ViOLACEAE. 

7. Viola serpens, WaW. At 4,000 feet. 

Ternstroemiaceae. 

8. Anneslea crassipes. Hook. 61. At 4,500 feet. 

g. Gordonia imhricata, King. At 4,500 to 5,500 feet. 

10. Eurya trichocarpa, Korth. At 4,200 feet, a new 
record for the Peninsula, only known from India and Java. 


Adinandra Montana, sp. nov. 

Bud silky puberulous, otherwise glabrous except the 
flower. Leaves elliptic obtuse, narrowed at the base edge 
thickened, denticulate with small dark processes in the not- 
ches, coriaceous, dotted beneath with black glandular dots, 
nerves ii pairs, elevated on both surfaces, midrib thick, 
grooved above, 7 cm. long, 4 cm. wide, petiole thick 2 mm, 
long. Flower solitary, axillary on a thick curved hairy ped- 
uncle 1.5 cm. long. Bract short, lanceolate, ovate, pubescent. 
4 mm. long. Sepals outer pair ovate, obtuse, pubescent, inner 
ones glabrous, coriaceous, 5 cm. long, and as wide. Petals 
obovate, hairy, silky in the centre at the tip outside, otherwise 
glabrous. 

At 6,600 feet. A single specimen. Allied to A. macrantlui 
and A. integerrima but with the leaf very coriaceous and 
toothed. The flowers are not so large nor as hairy as those 
of macrantha. 

12. Termtroemia Maclellandiana, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

STERCULIACEiE. 

13. Leptonychia glabra, Turcz. At 4,200 feet. 

TiLIACEiE. 

14. Elceocarpus reticulatus, Ridl. At 6,600 feet. 


15- 

feet. 


16. 


Rutaceae. 

Evodia pachyhpylla. King. The small form ; at 4,500 
-Geraniaoear. 

Impaliens oncidundes, Ridl. At 4,500 feet. 
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iLlCINEiE. 

17. Ilex epiphytica, Kiag. 4,500 to 6,600 feet. 

18. Ilex polyphylla sp. nov. 

Bark black, the upper parts of the stem pale. Leaves very 
close set, coriaceous, elliptic to nearly obovate, margins crenate 
serrate, midrib prominent, nerves invisible, above polished 1.5 
cm. long, 9 mm. wide, petiole 1.5 cm. long. Flowers 2 to 4 on 
short thick axillary peduncles. Bracts ovate, very small. 
Pedicels 2 mm. long. Sepals 4 ovate, obtuse, pubescent. 
Petals 4 ovate-oblong, obtuse glabrous. Stamens 4 shorter. 
Anthers elliptic. Pistillode semiglobose obscurely 4-lobed. 

At 6,600 feet. This belongs to the mountain section 
V acoinifolice but differs from all other species in the form of the 
foliage. 


18. Ilex grandiflora sp. nov. 

Branches stout, dark when dry. Leaves alternate, 
coriaceous, elliptic cuspidate, bases cuneatc, nerves 7 pairs 
inarching 3 mm. from the border, prominent beneath, reticul- 
ations conspicuous 13-14 cm. long by 4.5 cm. wide, petiole 
stout, rugose 1-2.5 cm. Flowers in axillary pairs or in fours on 
a short peduncle, pedicels 5 mm. long. Bracts minute, ovate. 
Sepals 4 connate rounded, ovate. Petals 4 imbricate, free 
nearly to base, 2 outer, oblong, obtuse, inner ones broader, 3 
mm. long. Stamens 4, alternate, filaments flattened, broad, 
tapering upwards, anthers subcordate terminal. Ovary large 
ovoid, stigma large cushion-shaped, lobed, sessile. 

At 4,200 feet alt. 

Only female flowers seen, apparently allied to I. sclerophylla 
Hook., but the flowers larger. 

OLACINE.E. 

19. Gomphandra lanceolata var. angustifolia. At 4,000 

feet. 

20. Lepiouurus sylvestris, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

Leaves very narrow and flowers longer stalked than 
usual. 

SlMARUBE^. 

21. Eurycoma apiculata, Benn. At 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 

CELASTRINEiE. 

22. Enonymus jiWanicuSf Bl. At 2,000 feet. 

A form with much longer peduncles than usual and larger 
flowers. 
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Leguminos^. 

23. Bauhinia Scortechinii, King. At 4,500 to $,500 
feet alt. 

SAXIFRAGACEjE. ^ 

24. Polyosma ilicifolia, Bl. At 4,500 feet. 

25. Polyosma coriacea. King. At 4,500 to 5.(-oo feel. 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

26. Melastoma malahathricum, var. normak, Don. 

The form commonly found at high altitudes. 

27. Oxyspora stellnlaia. King. At 4,500 to 6,000 feet. 

28. AUomorphia exigua, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

29. Allomorphia hirticalyx sp. nov. 

A shrub. Stems rough brown, glabrous, internodes 2.5 
cm. long. Leaves elliptic cuspidate, base rounded, glabrous, 
coriaceous 14 cm. long, 6.5 cm. wide, main nerves very 
prominent beneath, petiole 3 mm. long. Panicle terminal, lax, 
spreading 6-7 cm. long, base nude, scurfy for 3 mm. lowest 
branches 8 cm. long, cyme branches 4 cm. or less, all covered 
with glandular hairs. Bracts very small, linear, acuminate. , 

Calyx goblet-shaped, narrowed to the pedicel 5 cm. long, 
covered with glandular hairs, lobes short, blunt, ovate. Petals 
small, rounded 3 mm. Ibng, obovate, retuse. Stamens all 
similar and very nearly equal, filaments slender, glabrous, 
anthers horn-shaped, lanceolate, 3 mm. long. Style slightly 
dilated upwards, filiform. Fruit ellipsoid, narrowed at the 
base, 5 mm. long, dehiscing from the top, eventually 
glabrous. 

At 4,500 to 5,000 feet altitude. Also collected at the same 
locality by Mohammed Anifif. 

30. Sonerila trachyantha, King & Stapf. At 4,500 feet. 

31. Sonerila rudis, King & Stapf. At 4,000-4,500 feet.. 

32. Sonerila tenuifolia, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

33. Medinilla Clarkei, King. At 4,500 feet. 

34. Astronia smilacifolia, Tri. At 2,000 feet. 

Myrtaceae. 

35. Boeckia fruiescens, L. At 4,500 feet. 

36. Leptospermum fiavescens, Sm. 6,000 to 6,600 feet. 
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37. Rhodamnia trinervia var. uniflora. At 5,500 feet 
elevation. The same form as on Mt. Ophir and Gunong 
Tahan*? 

38. Rhodamnia trinervia var. sub-triflora. At 4,500 feet. 

39. Eugenia Stapfiana, King. At 4,500 feet. 

40. E. (Jambosa) jugalis sp. nov. 

Branches grey. Leaves very coriaceous, elliptic, blunt or 
rounded, narrowed at the base or obovate, drying pale, dotted 
black underneath, nerves about 8 pairs faint on both surfaces, 
especially beneath, secondaries nearly as conspicuous, midrib 
grooved above, elevate beneath, reticulations fine and 
prominent, 5 cm. long, 3 cm. wide, petiole thick channelled 
.5 mm. Corymb shorter than the leaves terminal 5 cm. long, 
pedicels i cm. long. Calyx obconic 7 mm. long. Petals 
suborbicular 5 mm. long, soon caducous separately. Stamens 
very numerous 1.5 to 2 cm. long, anthers small. Style longer. 

From 4,000 to 6,000 feel elevation. In one specimen the 
leaves are larger, 8 cm. long by 5 cm. wide. 

Begoniaceak. 

41. Begonia praeclara, King, At 4,000-4,200 feet. 

42. B. venusta, King. At 4,500 feet. 

Samydaceae. 

43. Casearia esculentiu Roxb. At 4,000 feet. 

ARAr.IACICAK. 

44. Brassaiopsh palmata. King. At 4,500 feet. 

45. Heptapleurum subnlatum, Seem. At 2,000 feel. 

Kubiaceae. 

46. Ophionhiza communis, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

47. Argostemma involucratum, Hemsl. At 4,500 feet. 

48. var. glabrum. At 4,000 feet. 

49. Argostemma snbcrassnm, King. At 4,500 feet. 

50. Urophyllum g/a6r«m, -Roxb. At 4,200 feet. 

51. Hedyotis capitellata, Wall. At 2,000 to 3,500 feet. 

52. Gardenia (Gardeniella) pulchella, Ridl. At 5,000 feet. 

53. Ixora stricta, Roxb. At 4,500 feet. 

54. /. opaca, Br. At 5,000 feet. 
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55. Psychotria sarmentosa, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

56. P. Birchiana, King. At 4,000 feet. 

57. P. Megacarpa nov. 

A shrub. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, acute, base 
narrowed to the petiole, thinly coriaceous, 14 cm. long, 
3.5 cm. wide, drying red-brown, glabrous, nerves 12 pairs, 
fine, meeting near the edge, petiole 1.5 cm. long, rather 
slender. Stipules short, ring-like. Flowers not seen. 
Panicles few flowered lax 6 cm. long, branches few, spreading. 
Fruit ellipsoid, crowned w'ith the remains of the perianth, 
I cm. long on pedicels i cm. long. Seeds convex on the 
outer side, 6-ribbed at inner surface, flat, 6 mm. wide. 

At 3,500 feet. 

Allied to P. Jackii, with very similar leaves but very much 
larger fruit. 

58. Psychotria condensa. King & Gamble. At 6,600 feet. 

There are two forms of this, very different in appearance, 
one with distant pairs of elliptic leaves, blunt tipped 3 cm. 
long and 2 cm. across, and the other with smaller, more 
lanceolate condensed leaves, 1.5 cm. long and 7 mm. wide. 

59. Lasianthus rhinocerotis, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

60. Laudiculatus sp. nov. 

Branches slender, covered, with fine yellow appressed 
hairs. Leaves lanceolate, long caudate base sharply cuneate 
above, glabrous, shining, drying greenish, nerves obovate, 
5 pairs beneath, glabrous, except the edges, long, ciliate and 
rounded midrib and elevated nerves all appiessed, hairy, 
petiole slender 4 mm. long, silky. Stipules persistent, 
triangular, acute, silky. Cymules sessile, shorter than the 
petiole, few' flowered. Bracts small. Calyx lobes ovate, acute, 
covered with silky yellow hairs. Corolla tube rather stout, 
lobes 4, ovate, triangular, acute ; 4 mm. long, all hairy. Style 
long, protruding. At 4,500 feet. 

Allied to L. lottgicauda, Hook. fil. of the Himalayas, but 
with leaves hairy on nerves and edges and sessile flowers. 

COMPOSITAE. 

61. Gynura sarmentosa, DC. At 3,000 feet elevation. 

62. Erigeron linifolius, Willd. ? At 6,000 feet. 

Campanulaceab. 

63. Pentaphragma Scoriechinii, King. At 4,000 feet. 
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Vacciniaceae. 

64. Vacciniinn viscifolimn, King & Gamble. At 4,500 

feet. 

Vaccinium longibracieatum^ Ridl. At 5,000 to 5,500 
feet elevation, 

Ericaceae. 

66. GauUheria fragraniissima. Wall. At 6,000 feet alt. 

67. Gaultheria hirta s/>. mv. 

Branches flexuous, roughly hairy, with red clubbed hairs 
and shorter silky hair. Leaves alternate, ovate, acuminate, 
base rounded, red, hairy, coriaceous, paler beneath, iieives 

4- 5 pairs inarching within the margin, reticulations pro- 
minent, 7 cm. long, 2.5 cm. wide, petiole thick, red, hairy 
.4-.5 mm. long. Racemes axillary beneath, the leaf 3 cm. 
long, 5 to 6 flowered, hairj*, pedicels .5 mm. long. Sepals 

5- ovate, acutem connate at the base for half their length. 
2 mm. long, hairy outside. Corolla, tube urceolate, 6 mm. 
long, sparingly hairy outside, the hairs rather long, lobes 5, 
short, lanceolate, obtuse, glabrous within. Stamens 10, fila- 
ments glabrous half the length of the corolla. Anthers 
elliptic, oblong with a pair of bifurcated appendages with 
filiform points, orange colour. Ovary rounded, flattened, 
silky. Style as long as the perianth tube glabrous, pink. 
Stigma discoid, small. 

At 5,000 feet alt. 

Allied to G. leucocarpa, Bl. but liairy. 

68. Pieris ovalifvlia^ Don. At 6,000 feet alt. 

69. Rhododendron Wrayii^ King & Gamble, 5,500 to 6,600 

feet. 

70. Rhododendron Malay annm, Jack. At 4,500 feet. 

71. Rhododendron elegans, Ridl. At 6,600 feet. 

Only previously known from Gunong Tahan. 

72. Rhododendron spathiilatum, Ridl. At 6,600 feet. 

First collected at this spot by Mahommed Ariff. 

73. Pernetiyopsis Malayana King. At 6,600 feet. 

Epacrideae. 

74. Lettcopogun Malayanns, Jack. At 4,500 feet. 

Myrsineae. 

75. Myrsine lanceolata s/>. nov. 

A shrub or tree with spreading branches. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, lanceolate acuminate at both ends, midrib 

7 
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prominent, primary nerves inconspicuous, very numerous, 
secondary nerves similar, reticulations fine and prominent, 
12 cm. long, 2.5 cm. wide, petioles 6 mm. long, thick, rugose. 
Flowers not seen. Fruits on pedicels i mm. long, 4 or 5 
together on small bosses, below the leaves. Calyx lobes ovate, 
acute, glandular, not ciliate. Drupe 2 mm. through globose 
crowned with the style, pale, reticulate with deep red glands 
round the style. At 5,000 feet. 

Allied to M. perakensis, King & Gamble, but with thinner 
acuminate leaves. 

76. Labisia longistylis, King & Gamble. 

77. Ardisia pachysandra, Mez. At 4,500 feet. 

78. Ardisia iheaefolia. King & Gamble. At 4,500 feet. 

79. Ardisia rosea, King & Gamble. From 3,500 to 4,000 

feet. 

80. Ardisia chrysophyllifolia, King & Gamble. At 6,000 

feet. 

81. Ardisia colorata, Roxb. At 4,200 feet. 

82. Embelia kotundifoua sp. nov. 

Shrub, probably a climber. Leaves stiffly coriaceous, 
elliptic ovate, blunt, bases rounded, midrib grooved above, 
main nerves, secondaries and reticulations slender, prominent 
above, not or hardly visible beneath, densely black-dotted on 
both surfaces, 4.5 cm. wide, petiole 7 mm. long. Panicles 
very short, axillary, peduncles 2'mm. long, covered with ovate 
bracts, with one or two short branches, similarly biacteate, 
pedicels 3 mm. long. Sepals 4 connate at base, ovate, obtuse, 
gland-dotted. Petals free, pubescent, elliptic, somewhat 
clawed, glandular at the tip, 1.5 mm. long. Stamens 4, adnate 
to the petals near the base. Anthers ovate, notched at the 
base eglandular. Ovary ovoid, style cylindric, short, red, 
glabrous. 

At 5,000 feet alt. 

Curious from its rounded, almost orbicular stiff leaves 
and the very conspicuous glands on the sepals and petals. 

Apocynace.«. 

83. Chilocarpus costatus, Miq. At 2,000 feet elevation. 

Asclepiadaceae. 

84. Dischidia tuhuliflora, King & Gamble. 

85* Dischidia moniicola, King & Gamble. At 4,200 feet. 

This appears to be a shrubby plant, and not a twiner like 
most species. 
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86. Pentasacme caudata, Wall. At 3,500 feet alt. 
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LOGANlACEiE. 

87. Gaertiiera acuminata. Benth. 

88. G. Koenigii var. oxyphylla. 

This is so clearly distinct from G. Koenigii, Wight of 
Ce)don, that it is preferable to keep it a distinct species. 

89. Gaertnera Caudate sp. nov. 

Stem slender, pale, corky, barked below. Leaves patent, 
lanceolate, caudate, base long-narrowed, acuminate, thinly 
coriaceous, nerves 7 pairs, reticulations visible, very fine, 
midrib prominent ii cm. long, 2.5 cm. wide, glabrous, petiole 
I cm. long. Stipules tubular with a few setaceous points, 
5 mm. long, uppermost shorter. 

Panicle terminal lax 3.5 cm. long, with one or two 
branches i cm. long at the base, scurfy. Bracts very small, 
lanceolate acuminate. Pedicels 2 mm. long. Calyx broadly 
cup-shaped with 5 setaceous points, 2 mm. long, glabrous. 
Corolla funnel-shaped, base cylindric, minutely scurfy 1.5 cm. 
long, lobes lanceolate, shorter than the tube, inside glabrous 
except for long white hairs surrounding the mouth of the tube. 
Anthers linear in the mouth of the corolla, included. 

At 4,500 feet elevation. 

GENTIANEiE. 

90. Crawfurdia Blumei, Don. At 6,600 feet. 

SVMPLOCACEiE. 

91. Symplocos (Cordyloblaste) Crenulata sp. nov. 

A shrub. Leaves oblanceolate or obovate, obtuse, crenate 
at the upper part w'ith a short tooth in each crenulation, base 
narrowed, coriaceous, glabrous, nerves 5 pairs with the re- 
ticulations conspicuous on both surfaces, midrib stout, 4.5 to 
5 cm, long, 2 cm. wide, petiole 5 mm. long. Flowers 
numerous, solitary, axillary, pendulous, on short (t mm.) 

g edicels, silky, with 2 small ovate lanceolate silky bracts to each 
ower. Calyx campanulate, short, lobes 5, subacute, white, 
silky. Corolla tube stout, lobed nearly to the base, but adnate 
except the apices and margins to the staminal tube, i cm. 
long, lobes broad, obtuse, appressed hairy on two lows pd 
towards apex, margins and inner face glabrous, Staminal 
tube hairy within, adnate to the corolla for most of its length 
lobes 15, oblong truncate, tipped by a short, free filament 
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Anthers small, about 40. Ovary cylindric, silky, hairy, little 
broader than the glabrous, stout style. Stigma pulvinate. 

At 6,600 feet. 

Mohamed Aniff obtained another species on Gunong 
Kerbau, Symplocos obovata, Ridl. This differs from that in the 
solitary flowers and crenulate leaves. 

Gesneracea. 

92. A eschynauthus perakensis, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

93. „ longicalyx, Ridl. At 5,500 feet. 

94. „ Lobbiana, Hook. fll. At 2,000 feet. 

95. „ obconica, Clarke. At 2,000 feet. 

96. Agalmyla staminea, Bl. At 2,000 feet. 

97. Didissandra filicina, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

98. Didymocarpus (Elat.*) Robusta sp. nov. 

Very tall and woody, over 60 cm. tall, stem stout 4 mm. 
through woolly, internodes 7 cm. long. Leaves in distinct 
w’horls of 2 or more, ovate, thick, densely red, woolly, on both 
sides, equal, subacute, edges shortly bluntly toothed, base 
rounded, nearly aequilateral, 4.5 cm. long, 2 cm. wide; nerv’es 
10 pairs, elevated beneath, wholly .5 min. Cymes several from 
the upper axils, peduncles 16 cm. long, hairy. Bracts 2, 
ovate shaped, acute glabrous 5 mm. long. Calyx glabrous 
funnel, i cm. long with short distinct cusps. Corolla yellow, 
1.5 cm. long, tube rather narrow at the base ; gradually dilate 
upwards, i cm. across the mouth, lobes broadly rounded. 
Stamens 2, iiUiments adnate to the tube half way down 
included. Pistil puberulous. Style rather long, stigma spoon- 
shaped. Capsule cylindric 3.5-4 cm. long, glabrous, cuspidate. 
From 6,000 to 6,600 feet alt. 

Differs from other species of the section in the thicker 
leaves in equal pairs or whorls, smaller and more woolly, the 
much longer peduncles, larger calyx and smaller corolla. 

99. Didymocarpus Sulphurea var. Grandiflora, var. 

nov. 

Differs in the calyx lobes being broadly lanceolate, 
acuminate, and the corolla being 3 cm. long and 1.4 cm. across. 
At 6,000 feet alt. 

100. Didymocarpus quinqtte-vulnera, Ridl. 4,200 to 5,500 
feet alt. 

101. Didymocarpus malayana, Hook. fll. At 4,500 feet. 

A variety with a white feather in the centre of 
the leaf. 

102. Didymocarpus hispida, Ridley. At 6,600 feet. 
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103. Didymocarpus modesta, sp. nov. 

Stem slender or moderately stout ; woody, unbranched, 
14 cm. tall, appressed, hairy. Leaves opposite in equal pairs, 
lanceolate, acuminate at both ends ; entire, tliin, glabrous 
except the edges and nerves beneath, which are hairy, nerves 
4 pairs ascending, 7 cm. long, 2.2 cm. wide, petiole .5 mm. 
long. Flowers solitary, axillary, usually in the uppermost axil, 
peduncle 5.5 cm. long, hairy. Bracts narrow, setaceous, 
hairy, short. Calyx-lobes setaceous, deep purple, 2 mm. 
long. Corolla tube narrowed at the base, gradually dilated 
upwards, curved, sparingly hairy, lobes oblong, rounded half 
as long. Stamens 2, included filaments from near the base. 
From 3,000 to 5,500 feet elevation, var. b, minor. Leaves 5.5 
cm. long, 1.5 cm. wide, peduncle 7 mm., much shorter than the 
leaves. Corolla i cm. long. At 3,500 feet elevation. 

Perhaps nearest to D. parviflora, Ridl., but unbranched, 
with larger leaves and a curved corolla, which appears to be 
white or yellowish. 

104. Cyrtandra decurrens, var. Wallichii. At 4 ,o(jO feet. 

105. Cyrtandra pilosa, B\. At 4,000 feet. 

ACANTHACEAE. 

106. JUSTICIA Inconspicua s/i. nov. 

Weak branching, glabrous herb. Leaves alternate, thin, 
ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, obtuse, base long, narrowed, 
usually inaequilaterally, raphides short but very abundant on 
both sides. 12.5 cm. long, 4.5 cm. wide or less, midrib scurfy 
beneath, petiole i cm. long. Raceme terminal i cm. long, few 
flowered, pedicel 2 mm. long. Bract narrow, lanceolate, acute 
erect, appressed minutely muci’onate with a broad, flat 
elevated midrib, .5 mm. long, .1 mm. wide, as long as the 
corolla tube. Corolla 1.2 cm. long, tube thick, upper lobe 
narrowed, lanceolate, obtuse, lower with three short, blunt 
lobes, pubescent outside. Stamens 2, filaments stout 8 mm. 
long. Anthers 2, cells unequal, the lower one with a long 
conic point, as long as the cell. Style glabrous. 

Alt. 3,600 to 4,000 feet. The flower appears to have been 
yellow with purple veins on the palate. The bracts are more 
or less tinted with purple. Allied to J.flaccida, Ridl. but with 
a much shorter spike and bracts not as lon^ as the flowers. 

Labiatae. 

107. Gomphostenma crinitum, Wall. At 4,000 feet. 

Verbenaceae. 

108. Vitex gamosepala, Griff. At 4,500 feet. 
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Nepenthaceae. 

109. Nepenthes Macfarlanei, Hemsl. 5 — 6,000 feet. 
Balanophoraceae. 

no. Balanphora gigantea, VJaW. At 4,000 feet. 
PiPERACEAE. 

111. Piper magnibaccum, DC. At 4,000 feet. 
Loranthaceae. 

1 1 2. Lorauthus pulcher, DC. At 4,500 feet. 

Laurineae. 

1 13. CiNNAMOMUM PARVIFOl.IUM, Sp. HOV. 

Tree or shrub ‘vith dense branches, bark dark, blackish 
brown. Leaves coriaceous, glabrous, ovate, acuminate, base 
rounded, subopposite or alternate, three nerves conspicuous, 
transver.se, nervules fine, hardly visible, above glal^rous, 
shining, 5 cm. long, 3 cm. wide, petiole 5 mm. long, Cymes 
1.5 long, axillary, peduncle slender, i cm. long, pedicels 3 
subumbellate, 5 mm. long. 

Flowers 2 mm. long. Sepals 3 elliptic, obtuse. Petals, 
ovate, obtuse, all pubescent, silky within. Stamens 4-celled, 
outer row 6, filaments linear, glabrous, anther oblong, inner 3, 
with 2 large glands on the hairy .filaments. 

Staminodes 3 conic on short filaments. Ovary flask- 
shaped, style short. 

At 4,200 feet. Remarkable for its little, stiff, ovate leaves. 

1 14. Alseodaphne oleifolia, Gamble. 

Urticaceae. 

115. PSEUDOSTREBLUS CAUDATUS Sp. nov. 

Glabrous, unarmed, probably a shrub, branches slender, 
bark black. Leaves alternate, elliptic, caudate, tip with a long, 
blunt point, base shortly cuneate, thinly coriaceous, nerve, 
horizontal, primaries about n pairs inarching within the 
margin, secondaries nearly as prominent, reticulations conspsi 
cuous beneath. Male flowers on short pedicels 2 mm. long- 
axillary bracts ovate, very small. Pedicels 5-6 mm. long, 
slender flowers crowded at the tip, 4 or 5 to each spike, 
sessile. Sepals 4 or 5 ovate, acute. Stamens 4-5 inflexed 
in bud, filaments twice as long as the sepals, flat, 2 mm. 
long. Anthers elliptic, rounded, Pistillode oblong, truncate. 
At 4,500 feet. 
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I am a little dubious as to the genus of this plant as I 
have not seen the female. I refer it to Pseudostreblns rather 
than 1 axoirophis as it is quite unarmed and has, occasionally 
at least, 5 sepals and stamens. 

1 16. Hnllettia dinnosa, King, at 4,000 feet. 

117. Ficus chartacea, Wall. At 4,200 feet. 

1 18. Ficus diversifolia, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

One form has elliptic leaves, acuminate at both ends, ii 
cm. long and 2 cm. wide, a curious form. 

CUPULIFERAE. 

119. Pasania graudifrons, Gamble. 5,000 to 6,oou feet, 

Gnetackai-:. 

120. Gnetnm Brunoniamtm^ GrifiF, at 5,000 feet. 

Orchidkal. 

121. Dendrobium longipes, Hook. til. At 6,000 to 6,600 

feet. 

122. Trichotosia pyrrhotricha, Ridl. At 5,400 to 4,500. 

123. Kria ScortechiuH, Hook, til. At 5,500 fet^t. 

124. ErIA (AERIUOSTACHYA) CRASSIFOLlA Sp, JWV, 

Rhizome stout, woody, with many slender, wiry branched 
roots. Pseudobulbs approximate, ascending, cylindric, 5 cm. 
long, 1.5 cm. through, covered with brown, coriaceous, truncate 
sheaths, or the sheathing bases of leaves. Leaves very 
coriaceous, lanceolate, obtuse, or subacute, narrowed gradually 
to the base, 13-18 cm. long, 1.5 cm. wide or less, nerves 
invisible, under .surface quite smooth. Scapes axillary, with a 
large pale papery sheathing, bract 5 cm. long, i cm. wide at 
the base. Peduncle 13 to 19 cm. long; brown, woolly. Raceme 
as long, dense, ovary, pedicels, rachis and outside of sepals 
brown tornentose. Bracts minute, acute. Pedicel and ovary 
I cm. long. Upper sepal oblong, tip rounded, lateral sepals 
broadly triangular, ovate, 2 mm. long, menturn cylindric, conic, 
obtuse 2 mm. long. Petals glabrous, linear, oblong, blunt, 
incurved over the column. Inner face of sepals and petals 
apparently bright yellow. Lip short, base very shortly 
narrowed, blade oblong, faintly 3-lobed apex broad, rounded, 
truncate, glabrous, base slightly thickened. Column stout, 
broad (apparently purple) face "flat, a V-shaped ridge at the 
base, margin of clinandrium distinctly elevated all round but 
not tail. 

From 4,000 to 6,000 feet elevation. 
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This resembles E, crassipes, Ridl. to some extent, but the 
petals are not lanceolate and the leaves are wider, the 
pseudo bulbs are different. The mentum is shorter than in 
E, aeridostachya, Lindl., E. lorifolia, Ridl. etc. 

125. Phreatia nana. Hook. hi. 

126. Phaius callosus, Lindl. At 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

127. ArundifM speciosa, B\. 

128. S ephelahhyllunt pulchnm, Bl. At 4,500 feet. 

129. Spathoglottis plicata, Lindl. At 2,000 feet. 

130. Spathoglottis aurea, Lindl. Small form. At 4,500 to 
6,000 feet. 

131. Dilochia Cantleyi, Hook. fil. At 6,000 feet. 

132. Platyclinis Kingii, Hook. fil. At 6,600 feet. 

133. P1.ATYCUNIS PULCHELLA, Sp. IWV. 

Pseudobulhs crowded on a rhizome 6 inches long, ovoid, 
conic, rugose i cm. long. Leaf coriaceous, lanceolate, obtuse, 
narrowed to base, 2 — 3.5 cm. long, .5 mm. wide, keel 
prominent beneath. Scape g-io cm. long, base (3-4 cm.) nude. 
Flowers crowded, numerous. Bracts narrow, lanceolate 2 
mm. long, longer than the pedicel and ovary. Sepals 
lanceolate, acute, 7 mm. long, 2 mm. wide at the base. Petals 
a little shorter, the two outer nerves curve in and join 
the median about the middle of the sepals and petals. Lip 
pandurate, basal wings rounded, denticulate with short, acute, 
free points, middle ovate, acute, keels 2 from the base 
brown, incurving, ending on the base of the midlobe, median 
nerve straight elevate running to end of midlobe. Column 
slender, curved, stelidia linear, acuminate from near the 
base, winged to the base, nearly as long as the column. Hood 
of clinandrium ovate, rounded, entire. 

From 5*500 to 6,600 feet. The flowers apparently 
yellow or green, with the outer raised veins brown. The 
lip has much the shap>e of that of P. latifolia. 

134. PlATYCUNIS CARNOSA S^. «Ol». 

Rhizome long, woody, pseudo-bulbs conic, 2 cm. long, 
5 mm. through at base, 1-5 cm. apart. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic, lanceolate, obtuse, base slightly narrowed, 6-5 cm. 
long, .6 mm. wide, nerves 6.7, petiole stiff, i cm. long. Scape 
nodding 14 cm. long, basal half nude. Bracts lanceolate, 
obtuse, longer than the pedicel and ovary 3 mm. long. 
Flowers numerous, fleshy. Sepals broadly lanceolate, obtuse. 
Petals shorter, 5 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, nerves 3, incurving 
into the median at the tip. Lip fleshy, side-lobes minutely 
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denticulate^ free points distinct, lanceolate, acuminate, curved 
outwards, ridges elevate 2, short, dark-coloured, rising from 
the base to near the middle, midlobe o\ate, acuminate, 
acute denticulate. Column short, thick, straight, apex 
hooded, hood tall, oblong toothed. Stelidia short from 
near the stigma, broad, acuminate, upcurved. 

At 6,600 feet. Remarkable for its fleshy flowers. 

135. Platyclinis graminea sp. nov. 

Rhizome woody, stout, 4 mm. through, pseudo- bulbs 
elongate conic, cylindric, 3 cm. long, 4 mm. through at the 
base. Leaf long, lanceolate, acuminate, long-narrowed to the 
base, thin, grassy, membranceous, subacute, mucronulate, 
nerves 2 pairs, fine; midrib conspicuous, 16 cm. long, 1.5 
cm. wide; petiole 7 mm. long. Scape enclosed with the 
petiole in a narrow tubular sheath at the base, 6.5 cm. long, 
slender, 30 cm. long, lower half nude. Flowers numerous, 
small. Bracts lanceolate, acuminate, much longer than 
the ovary and pedicel, 2 mm. long. Sepals lanceolate 
acuminate, narrow, acute, i-nerved, 4 mm. long, i mm. across, 
at base. Petals § as long. Lip very nairow; nearly entiie, 
lanceolate, acute with 2 thin raised keels at the base, side 
lobes indistinctly marked ; free points minute. Column 
straight. Stelidia from near the stigma broad-based, apices, 
acuminate, acute, shorter than the column. Clinandrium, 
hood ovate 2-3, toothed at the tip. Anther ovoid, pyriform- 
acute. 

At 5,500 and 6,000 feet. 

Allied to P. linearis, Ridl. but smaller, with a different lip. 

136. COELOGYNE RADICOSUS sp. nOV. 

Rhizome stout, woody, branched, with numerous long, 
thick, wiry roots, 4 mm. in diameter. Pseudo-bulbs narrow, 
cylindric, 6 cm. long, 4 mm. through when dry, 2 cm. apart. 
Leaves 2, coriaceous, lanceolate, acute, narrowed to a stout 

f )etiole, 9 cm. long, 2 cm. wide, 5 nerved, petiole i cm. 
ong. Scape from between the leaves, 11-13 cm. long, 
slender, erect, peduncle about as long as the raceme, flattened ; 
slightly ancipitous. Raceme flexuous, few’ flowered. 
Bracts" caducous, the lower one lanceolate, acuminate 1.5 cm. 
long. Pedicel 3 mm. long. Sepals linear, oblong, obtuse, 12, 
mm. long, 2 mm. wide, 6-nerved. Petals as long, linear, 
filiform, very narrow. Lip shorter, lateral lobes curved, apicis 
lanceolate, as long as the column ; midlobe longer, flabellate, 
rounded, 2 semi-elliptic, thin, flat keels on the disc. Column 
rather short, hardly curved; margin of clinandrium large, 
ovate, obtuse, entire. Rostellum large, rounded. 

At 6,600 feet. A single specimen. 

8 
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Allied to C. cuprea, Wendl., but with much smaller 
flowers and different keels. 

137. Coelogyne carnea. Hook. fil. 

138. Dendrochilum album, Ridl. At 6,000 feet. 

139. Dendrochilum augustifolium, Ridl. At 6,000 feet. 

140. Saccolabitm bigibbum, Lindt. At 4,200 feet. 

141. Podochilus cornutus, Schlechter. At 2,000 feet. 

142. Podochilus nnciferus, Hook. fil. At 2,300 feet. 

143. Aphyllorchis pallida, BI. At 3,500 feet. 

144. Vanilla Montana sp. nov. 

A long, stout climber. Leaves fleshy, lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, obtuse at the tip; narrowed to a rather broad base, 
12-14 cm. long, 3.5 cm. across. Racemes axillary, i cm. long, 
few flowered. Bracts orbicular, rounded, 2 mm. long. Sepals 
oblanceolate, sub-spathulate acute ; nerves 7, undulate, 5 cm. 
long .7 mm. wide. Petals similar but smaller. Lip 4.2 cm. 
long, base narrow, adnate to the column; limb long trumpet- 
shaped, 2 cm. across at the moufh, margin in the centre with 
filiform processes. Callus in the mouth, broad, fan-shaped, 
pectinate with linear acute teeth. Column 4 cm. long. 
Clinandrium margin tall, hooded, bilobed, obtuse, rounded. 
Rostellum broad, oblong, truncate, entire. Fruit (pressed) 
oblong, broad, 8 cm. long .2 cm. across. 

Perak, Gunong Kerbau 4,40*0 to 4,500 feet. 

SCITAMINEAE. 

145. Globba pendula, Roxb. At 2,000 feet. The same 
plant as grows at the Penang waterfall. 

146. Globba cernaa, Bak. At 4,000 feet. 

147. Globba violacea, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

148. Globba perakemis, Ridl., var. with more elongate 
panicle. 

149. Camptandra ovata, Ridl. At 4,200 feet. 

150. Conamomum citrinum, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

15 1. Alpinia auranliaca, var. hiriior. Much more hairy 
than the type, the petals quite silky, hairy outside. 

Afostasiaceae. 

152. Abostasia Wallichii, Lindl. At 4,000 feet. 
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Amaryllideae. 

153 - Curculigo laiifolia, Drj'and. At 4,000 feet. 

A form with long, narrow leaves. 

Burmanniaceae. 

154 ' Burmannia longifolia, Becc. At 6,000 feet.- 
Liliaceae. 

155- Protolirion panuloxum, Ridl. At 6,600 feet. 

“ Chinduai ” of the Sakais. 

156. Peliosanthes stcllata, Andr. At 4,000 feet. 

157. Tiipistra grandis, lixAX. At 4,500 feet. 

158. Dracaena elliptica, Thnnb. At 4,200 feet. 

159. Pracaena robusta Ridl? In fruit only. 

160. Rhmcophila javanica, B\. At 4,500 to 5,000 feet. 

Triurideae. 

161. Sciaphila affinis, Becc. At 3,500 feet. 

Flagei.larieae. 

162. Joinvillea Malayana, Ridl. At 4,000 feet. 

Palmae. 

163. Areca pnmila, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

164. Penanga Scortechinii, Becc. At 3,500 to 4,000 feet. 

165. Penanga subintegra, Ridl. At 3,500 feet. 

166. Igitanura polytnorpha, Becc. At 4,200 feet. 

167. Iguanura W allichiana, Hook. fil. At 3,000 to 4,000 

feet. 

168. Licnala Kingiana, Becc. At 4,000 feet. 

4 

169. Calamus pacificus sp. nov. 

Almost entirely unarmed. Leaf-sheaths with a few 
flattened, light-brown giey-tipped thorns 4 mm. long, leaf- 
blade quite unarmed, loy cm. long ; petiole subterete, smooth 
.5 cm. through, 100? cm. long; leaflets linear, acuminate with 
a long point, smooth, 3-nerved, two side nerves faint, glabrous 
except for a few black btistles at the tip. 22 cm. long, 1.4 cm. 
wide. Spadix slender, 98 cm. long, base (32 cm.) nude except 
for two narrow, flat spathes with lanceolate points, entirely 
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unarmed; branches 4, about 15 cm. long with 8-13; flower- 
spikes slender, spreading, 5 cm. long. Spathels i cm. longer, 
less tubular with an acuminate limb. Spathellules ovate, cup- 
shaped with a long point, ribbed. Bracts ovate, short. 
Calyx wide, cup-shaped, obscurely 3-lobed with obtuse lobes. 
Petals 3 cm., oblong, striate. At 4,000 feet. 

Allied to C. Diepenhorstii, Miq. var. singaporensis but 
almost completely unarmed. The specimens show’ no flagella 

Araceae. 

170. Arisaema Roxburghii, Kunth. At 3,500 to 4,200 

feet. 

171. Homalonena pumila, Hook fil. A variety with the 
leaves hardly pustulate. At 4,500 feet. 

CYPERACEiE. 

172. Kyllinga brevifolia, Rottb. At 4,000 feet. 

173. Fimbristylis globulosdi, Kanth. At 3,000 feet. 

174. Hypolytrum latifoliim, Rich. At 3,500 feet. 

175. Gahniajavanica,Mor. 5,500 to 6,600 feet. 

176. Gahnia castanea sp. nov. 

Large tufted plant. Leaves with a broad (2 cm. wide) 
shining purplish-brown, sheathing base, gradually narrowing 
to a filimrm point 100 cm. long. Panicle 45 cm. long, w'ith 
spikelets borne on slender scabrid peduncles, about 50 from 
the axil of a long leafy bract, 2-3 cm. long, with 5 or 6 
spikelets towards the apex. Glumes lanceolate, mucronate, 
chestnut-red, lower one tubular at the base, enclosing 2 or 3 
branchlets. Spikelets one-flowered 4 mm. long with imbricate 
glumes. Stamens 3, w'ith very long filaments, and linear 
long-acuminate anthers. Ovary cylindric, style very long, 
black with three long filiform stigmatic arms. 

This species is very different from G. javanica in having 
fewer glumes ; the flower certainly appears terminal. 

177. ^ Lepidosperma chinense, Nees. At 6,600 feet. 

Occurs also on Mt. Ophir and Gunong Tahan. 

178. Carex Walkeri, Arn. At 6,600 feet elevation. 

A fine addition to our flora, and very fine specimens. 
The glumes in this form are very conspicuously scarious at 
the tip. 

Native of South India, Ceylon and Java and the 
Philippines. 

179. Sderia radula, Hance. At 4,200 feet elevation. 
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Gramine^. 

180. Isachne javana, Nees. At 6,600 feet, 

181. I. Kunthiana, W. & Arn. 

The same form as that obtained on Ml. Kinabalu by 
Dr. Haviland, and very different from the lowland plant of the 
Malay Peninsula said to be /. Kunthiana, notably in its 
glabrous glumes and the denticulate edge of the leaf. 

182. Panicum indicum, L. At 3,000 feet alt. 

Filices. 

183. Alsophila dubia, Bedd. At 3,500 feet. 

184. Cibotium Bar(metz,'L\x\\ii. From 3.500 to 4,000 feet 

185. Hymemphyllnm Smithii, Hook. At 6,500 feet. 

186. Trichomanes pyxidiferum, L, At 5,000 feet. 

187. Trichomanes pallidum, Bl. At 6,600 feet. 

188. Trichomanes plnma, Hook. At 6,000 to 6,600 feet, 

189. Trichomanes gemmatum, Sm. At 5,500 feet. 

190. Trichomanes apiifolium, Presl. At 5,500 to 6,000 

feet. 

igi. Trichomanes maximum, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

192. Prosaptia Emersoni, Presl. At 4,200 feet. 

193. Prosaptia contigua, Sw. At 4,500 to 5,000 feet. 

194. Davallia moluccana, Bl. At 4,500 feet. 

195. Lindsaya scandens. Hook. At 4,000 feet. 

196. Lindsaya flabellulata. Hook. At 6,000 feet. 

197. Schizoloma lobata, Pers. At 4,000 feet. 

198. Litobrochia incisa, Thunb. At 4,200 feet. 

199. Lomaria procera var. vestita. At 6,600 feet. 

200. Diplazium porrecUm, Wall. At 5,000 feet. 

201. Diplazium asperum, Bl. At 5,000 feet. 

202. Diplazium bani&mense, Bl. At 4,000 feet. 

203. Diplazium sylvaticum, Presl. At 5,000 feet. 

204. Didymochlaena luuulata, Desv. At 4,500 feet. 

205. Lastraea calcarata, Bl. At 4,200 feet. 

206. Nepkrodium truncatum, Presl. At 5,000 feet. 

207. Nephroiium davallioides, Kze. At 4,000 feet. 
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208. Oleandra neriformh, Cav. At 4,200 to 5,000 feet. 

209. Polypodium nutans, Bl. At 6,000 feet. Only known 
previously from Mt. Ophir and that dubiously. 

210. Pleopeltis museefolia, Bl. At 4,200 feet. 

211. Gymiiogramme calomelanos, K&ulf. At 4,000 feet. 

212. Vittaria elongata, Sw. At 5,200 feet. 

213. Tanitis hlechnoides, Sw. At 4,200 feet. 

214. Chrysodimn hicuspe, Hook. 

Lycopodiace.®. 

215. Lycopodium filiforme, Roxb. At 4,000 feet. 

216. Lycopodium casutinnoides, Spring. At 6,600 feet. 

217. Selaginella Wallichii, Spring. At 3,500 feet. 

218. Selagitulla Morgani, Zeill. At 6,000 feet. 



MISCELLANEA. 

The Vertebrate Collections ok the Federated 
Malay States Museums. 

The collection of terrestial vertebrates from the Malay 
Peninsula in the possession of the Federated Malay States 
Museums is now so nearly complete that it may be of interest 
to give some comparative figures concerning it. 

In 1899 and 1900, Capt. Stanley Flower, then in charge 
of the Bangkok Museum, devoted much attention to the 
mammalian fauna of Siam and the Malay Peninsula, and, 
after studying all the available collections both local and in 
the British Museum, compiled a list which is published in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1900, pp, 
306-379. A summary of his list gives the following figures : 



Species. 

Primates 

... 10 

Carnivora 

... 28 

Ungulata 

... 14 

Rodentia 

... 30 

Insectivora 

... 6 

Cetacea 

... 5 

Sirenia 

I 

Edentata 

I 

Chiroptera 

... 39 

Total ... 134 


The intensive study of mammals can only have said to 
have begun with the opening days of the present century, and 
since 1899 very great attention has been paid to the Malaya 
Peninsula and region, principally by Doctor W. L. Abbott, of 
Philadelphia, whose collections have been worked out by 
Messrs. G. S. Miller and M. W. Lyon of the United States 
National Museum at Washington, and by the Federated 
Malay States Museums. It had been pointed out by English 
naturalists and by the authorities of the British Museum that 
it was unfortunate that the proper study of the fauna of a 
British Possession could only be effectively carried out in a 
foreign Museum, owing to the lack of modern material in the 
national collection. As a result, since 1908 very much of the 
energy of the Museum staff and considerable sums of money 
have been devoted to removing this reproach. After five 
years’ work, figures dealing with the mammalian fauna of the 
Malay Peninsula now stand as follows : 
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Number of Races of Mammals known from the Malat 


Peninsula and 

1 

Adjacent Islands, 1913. 

Number in 

Total Number. Federated Malay 

States Museums. 

Primates 

20 

19 

Carnivora 

34 

32 

Ungulata 

22 

19 

Chiroptera 

63 

46 

Insectivora 

26 

24 

Rodentia 

... II8 

112 

Cetacea 

8 

4 

Sirenia 

I 


Edentata 

1 

I 

Total 

... 393 

257 


Of the additions to the list 71 races have been described 
either from material actually in the Federated Malay States 
Museums or from specimens collected and sent to the British 
Museum. 

The 36 forms not represented in the local Museums with 
the localities from which they were obtained are as follows : 


t. 

Macaca capitalis 

Trang. 

2. 

Arctonyx dictator 

Trang. 

3 - 

Lutra macrodus 

? 

4 - 

Bos sondaicus butleri 

Perak. 

5 * 

Tragulus stanleyanus 

Uncertain. 

6. 

Rhinoceros sondaicus 

— 

7 - 

Sciuropterus genibarbis malaccanus ... 

Malacca. 

8. 

Pteromyscus pulverulentu& 

Malacca. 

9 - 

Sciuropterus phayrei 

North Malay 
Peninsula. 

10. 

Sciurus caniceps epomophorus 

Salanga Island. 

II. 

Epimys pullus 

Tioman Island. 

12. 

Gunomys varius varillus 

Penang Island. 

13 - 

Ptilocercns lowi continentis 

Klang Gates, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

14. 

Gymnura gymnura 

South Malay Pen- 
insula. 

15 - 

Balsenoptera i ndica 

1 

16. 

Physeter macrocephalus 


17 - 

Steno plumbeus 

•Surrounding seas. 

18. 

Sotalia sinensis 

19. 

Halicore duyong 


20. 

Pteropus intermedius 

Trang. 

21. 

Rhinopoma microphyllum 

Ghirbi. 

^2. 

Taphozous saccolaemus ...* 

Peninsula. 

23 - 

Chaerephon plicatns 

Peninsula. 

24. 

Chaerephon johorensis ... 

Johbre. 

25 - 

Myotis oreias 

Singapore. 

26. 

Myotis emarginatns 

Biserat. 
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27. Pipistrellus imbricatus ... 

... Peninsula. 

28. Pipistrellus ridleyi 

... Selangor. 

29. Pipistrellus tenuis 

... Penang. 

30. Hesperoptenus tomesi ... 

... Malacca. 

31. Chilophylla hirsuta 

... Port Swettenham. 

32. Rhinolophus ccelophyllus 

... Kedah. 

33. Hipposideros stoliczlianus 

... Penang. 

34. Petalia tragata 

.. Peninsula. 

35. Kerivoula picta 

Penang. 

36. Kerivoula bicolor 

... Jalor. 

The original specimens of Nos. 2, 

4 and 13, which were at 

the time unique, have been deposited in the National Museum 
at South Kensington. 


Of the remaining 33, 26 species are of marine or 
nocturnal habits and are, therefore, difficult to obtain ; Gunomys 
varitis varillus is an introduced form in Penang; Epimys 
pullus is a small rat from Tioman known from one specimen 
only, while Tvagulus stanleyanus, though said to occur in 
Batang Padang, has never been obtained of late years. The 
last species Gymnura gymnura is the southern race of the 
common tikus bnlan found throughout the Peninsula. 

The total number of birds ascribed to the Malay Penin- 
sula on any evidence, good, bad or indifferent, is now 654. 
Of these, 26 are either species identical with other forms 
or which have been recorded from the region erroneously or on 
the strength of wrongly identified or captive specimens, 
leaving 628 species about which no doubt exists. 

Of these the Federated Malay States Museums possess 
specimens of 589, leaving 39 species still to be procured. 
Of these 39, we have at different times possessed examples of 
six, which have either been transferred to the British Museum 
or perished from defective preservation. Of the remaining 
33 forms, four are oceanic birds, rarely approaching land, six 
are marsh or shore birds, nine are migratory species only 
resting in the Peninsula for very short periods on their way 
north or south, tw'o are owls of extreme rarity, one {Acrido- 
theres torquatus) is known from one specimen only which ought 
to be in the Singapore Museum but cannot now be found, 
while the remaining eleven are known almost entirely from 
the extreme north of the Peninsula, though one (Cyornis 
ruecki) of very doubtful validity is described from Malacca. 

The only additions to be looked for are, therefore, either 
occasional migrants or actual novelties, which are necessarily 
few and far between, as, ornithologically speaking, the Malay 
Peninsula is better known than almost any other area of equal 
extent in Asia. 

As showing the advance that has been made in the last 
thirty years, Hume, in 1880, gives the number of birds actually 
known from the Malay Peninsula as 459, of which he had 
procured 415. The corresponding figures are now 628 and 
589, or increases of 34.6 and 41.9 per cent., respectively. 

9 
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Species Recorded from the Malay Peninsula but now 
Removed from the List for Various Reasons. 


28.* Carpophagagriseicapilla 

(Wald.) Wrong identification, a=C. 

haiia (Temm.) 

34. Turtur humilis (Temm.) ... Specimens almost certainly 

caged. 

53. Seena seena (Sykes.) ... Specimens examinedssSl^f' 

na media (Horsf.) 

55. Sterna longipennis, Nordm. Sterna tibetana, Saunders, 

80. Himantopus himantopus 

(Linn.) Transposed label. 

130. Nyroca fuligula (Linn.) ... Alleged collector obtained 

the dry skin only; real 
locality therefore doubt- 
ful. 

175. Falco severus, Horsf. ... No definite locality. 

183. Scops sunia, Hodgs. ... =Sco^s malayana. Hay 

220. Halcyon humii, Sharpe ... Identical with H. arm- 

strongi, Sharpe. 

307. lyngipicus pumilus, 

Hargitt Not separable from I. cani- 

capilliis, Blyth. 

310. Dendrocopus analis (Horsf.) No authentic locality or 

collector. 


316. Micropternus phaeoceps, 

Blyth Specimen identified as such 

is M. brachyums (Vieill.) 

353. Cyornis tickellise, Blyth ,... Specimens identified as 

such are C. sumatrensis, 
Sharpe. 

354. Cyornis frenata, Hume ... Female of C. erythrogaster, 

Sharpe. 

357 - Cyornis turcosa, Bruggem Female of C. elegans 

(Temm.) 

384. Stoparola melanops (Vig.) Specimens identified as 

such are 5 . thalassinoides 
(Cab.) 

425. Pycnonotus blanfordi, Jerd. P. robinsoni, Grant. 

390. Pericrocotus fraterculus, 

Swinh Specimens identified as 

such are P. flammifer. 

455. Setaria melanocephala, 

Davison 'f'ype and topotypes are 

indistinguishable from 
S. affinis (Blyth). 

463A. Stach3rrisnigriceps (Hodgs.) C. d«w«o»», Sharpe 


* The numbers quoted are those of '* A Hand-list of the Birds of the Malay 

Peninsula, south of the Isthmus of Kra” by H. C. Robinson. Kuala Lumpur, 
19x0. 
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476A. Myiophoneus temmincki, Vig. M. crassirostris, Robinson 

557 - Sturnia malabarica (Gm.) ... Escaped cage bird or 

transposed label 

558. Sturnia nemoricola (Jerd.) ... Do. do. 

562. Sporseginthus amandava 

(Linn.) Do. do. 

563. Sporaeginthus flavidiventris 

(Wall) Do. do. 

Ruticilla aurorea, Temm. ... No authentic locality. 

Species Undoubtedly Occurring in the Malay 
Peninsula but not Represented by Local Specimens 
IN the Federated Malay States Museums. 

14. Rheinwardtius nigrescens, Rothsch. 

48. Porphyrio edwardsi, Elliot. 

64. Anous stolidus (Linn.) 

65. Micranous leucocapillus, Goiild. 

67A. Hoplopterus ventralis (Wagl.) 

73. Ochthodromus veredus (Gould). 

104. Thaumatibis gigantea (Oust.) 

107. Leptoptilus dubius (Gm.) 

I31. Plotus melanogaster (Gm.) 

133. Phalacrocorax javanicus (Horsf.) 

134. Fregata aquila (Linn.) 

136. Phaethon indicus, Hume. 

138. Pelecanus roseus, Gm. 

142A. Neophron ginginianus (Lath.) 

145. Circus pygargus, Linn. 

157. Circaetus hypoleucus (Pall.) 

179. Asio otus (Linn.) 

192A. Glaucidium radiatum (Temm.) 

194. Strix javanica (Horsf.) 

203. Coracias affinis, McClell. 

208. Pelargopsis burmanica, Sharpe. 

245. Collocalia gigas, Hartert. 

268. Cuculus canorus, Linn. 

275. Chalcococcyx basalis (Horsf.) 

302. Gecinus robinsoni, Grant. 

324. Hemicercus canente (Less.) 

351. Cyornis ruecki, bust. 

414. Microtarsus cinereiventris (Blyth). 

416. Criniger salangae, Sharpe. 

441. Timelia jerdoni, Walden. 

49Z. Oreocichla affinis, Richm. 

507. Sutoria sutoria (Forst.) 

517. Acanthopneuste trochiloides, Sundev. 

520. Acanthopneuste magnirostris (Blyth). 

544. Dicrurus nigrescens. Oates., 

560. Acridotheres torquatus (Davison). 

572. Chlorura sp. 

576. Motacilla feldeggii, Mich. 

579. Motacilla taivanus, Swinh. 




THE SEMANG BETWEEN JANING AND RAMAN. 

by 

F. O. B. Dennys, 

[During a recent conversation with Mr. F. O. B. Dennys, 
of Taiping, he mentioned to me that he had once met a tribe of 
naked Semangs in the far north of Perak. As I believe that 
there is so far no record of any tribe in the Peninsula absolutely 
dispensing with clothes I asked him to write down what he 
could remember about them. This he has very kindly done in 
a letter from which I have made the following extract. I. H. 
Evans.} 

“ About 1897 I went on a prospecting tour from Janing up 
to Rhaman and after leaving Janing on elephants we went 
through rather hilly country. On our second day away — I 
should say about 1,500 feet above sea level — we got to a fairly 
large stream and noticed that there were the remains of a 
Sakai camp. The Malays said they were Semangs and I told 
the GSmbala to try and make them come and see me if he 
could find any and after a good deal of trouble he managed to 
get some of them to come near our camp. They were rather 
short and very dark skinned, with very close, curly hair — rather 
heavy about the shoulders in build, put poor below the belt. 
They did not understand Malay, but the Gimbala (elephant 
driver) could make himself understood. After giving them 
some tobacco and rice they got more friendly and others 
appeared, in all about 15 to 20 turned up, and I noticed they 
were no clothes of any description, either men or women, and 
I think there were about 6 or 7 women. This was the cause 
of some amusement to my followers, who said only monkeys 
went naked. I got the Gimbala to show me their present 
camp and I noticed they had small shelters built up in trees, 
but nothing on’ the ground. They could hardly be called huts 
as there were sticks to act as a flooring and the roofing was 
of leaves. This is all I can remember of the Semangs.” 




IX. MEASUREMENTS OF SOME SAKAI 
OF SUNGKAI AND SLIM, SOUTH PERAK, WITH 
NOTES ON THE SAME (Plates I— XXIII). 

By C. Boden Kloss, F.R.A.L 
NOTES. 

The hair of all these people was black ; by which is meant 
a sooty or rusty tint, not a shining or dead black colour. The 
colour of their skin varied between tints 3 and 4 of Broca. 
Their bodies were in normal condition, neither stout nor thin, 
and generally bore only slight traces of hair, though a few 
individuals were glabrous. All called themselves “ Senoi,'’ 
all were bilingual and all the parties met with had “ penghulu ” 
sometimes two or three to a party. They had no bomor or 
pawang. 

Nos. 1 — 5 Table of Measurements). 

Living between the road and the railway line about two 
miles south of Sungkai Station in small clearings cultivated 
with rice, bananas, sugarcane and tapioca. The floors of some 
of the houses in this settlement were barely raised above the 
ground, others were from three to six feet high and beneath 
these latter goats were penned. Roofs were of lalang grass, 
walls of palm leaf and floors of bamboo, covered with pandanus 
mats, some of which were very finely woven. Three or four 
blowpipes and quivers were obtained and a few arrows. These 
weapons were made by the Sakai of the hills and evidently 
w^ere very little used by these people, who owned several old 
muskets. Malay garments were in general use and also 
common forms of Malay utensils and implements, such as rice 
strainers and winnowers. 

Some of this party gave their tribal name as “ Senoi Sakai 
Burong.** The quiver-cover was of rattan, circular, and 
flattened on top. 

Nos, 6 — 7. 

Came from some miles up the Sungkai river. Both 
appeared to have retained their primitive condition, w'ore bark 
cloth ‘chawat,’ and had forehead and nose streaked with 
vertical blue lines. Both suffered from skin disease. The 
quiver cover was of pandanus leaf, elongate, triangular and 
flattened on top. 

Nos. 8 — 13. 

Members of a group of 10 individuals, men, women and 
children, felling jungle on contract for a rubber estate near 
Sungkai. X)ne or two of the party wore bark cloth ‘chaw at,’ the 
remainder possessed Chinese trousers or Malay sarongs. 

September, 19x5. 
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Said to be from the Ulu Sungkai and called themselves 
“Senoi.” Skin disease (Kurap) was very prevalent among 
these people. 

Nos. 14—31. 

Living near Jeram Kawan on the Sungkai River or higher 
up in the hills. Houses built on piles 3-6 ft. high, bertam 
palm roof and sides, bamboo floors: clearings contained 
tapioca, sugarcane, bananas, with langsat and durian trees. A 
few small dogs were to be seen, generally tied by a hind leg to 
a house post. 

This party were free from “ Kurap." Many had painted 
their faces, the pattern consisting of either a red or yellow 
ground on which black markings were laid. The painting on 
the women was more ornate than on the men ; girl children 
were less elaborately decorated than the adults. The latex of 
the Jelutong tree (Dyera costulata) was used for this purpose. 

The men wore bark-cloth ‘chawat,’ fillets of bark-cloth 
twisted round grass with pendants of grass overhanging the 
nape, also woven fillets of palm leaf. Women all wore either 
sarongs or sheets of bark-cloth supported by a belt in which 
they kept young squirrels or rats, suckling them from time to 
time. Other ornaments were ear plugs of leaves, leaf decoration 
in their chignons, hair combs and skewers : attached to their 
girdles were bunches of sweet-scented grasses and fibre. The 
principal use of the combs was for scratching the scalp when 
parasites became too active. Both sexes wore nose skewers 
up to 8 or 9 inches in length, bracelets and necklaces of 
coloured beads and seeds and silver rings. 

This group had no dances but sang well. Women sat 
pounding on stones with the end of a short piece of bamboo 
closed by it internode (chentukn) while the men sat and sang 
together. The form of quiver cover was similar to that used 
by Nos. I — 5. 

Men’s head fillets ... ... Chinkoi. 

Bark cloth of men’s fillets ... GalQk. 

Creels or small bark baskets ... Raga. 

Small pouches for tobaccoo, etc. Tapok. 

Leaf bunches worn by women ... BSnmong. 

Woman’s ear ornaments ... Slebak. 

Woman’s combs ... ... Sor^h. 

Nos. 32—35. 

Living in a clearing, a couple of miles south of Slim near 
the road, in two very substantial houses of bertam with bamboo 
floors raised 5 ft> The only true Sakai objects in their 
possession were blow pipes and quivers ; all their implements, 
though made by themselves, were of Malay type. In threshing 
padi, of which they possessed a quantity, they placed a heap of 
ears in a mat and nibbed the grains out with the feet ; I saw 
them spear water tortoises in the stream by means of a long 
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sapling fitted with an iron head. Here was obtained a 
beautifully ornamented blow pipe and a quiver with a slightly 
conicd cover, both made by one of this party. The maker 
(a Mai Darat Senoi) stated that blow pipe covers are made by 
individuals to suit their own fancies, either like this specimen 
or with the flattened tops as seen in the other groups. These 
people wore clothes (jackets and trousers) and had attained a 
social state which they were superficially at any rate most 
unattractive, the reason given by one man for a shaven head 
was that previously bugs had worried him unbearably. 

Nos. 36—39- 

Came into Slim from the hills. Three out of the four 
were more or less clothed in Malay cotton garments. 

Nos. 40 — 52. 

Came into Slim from the Sungei Muda. Except for the 
headman, who wore a wreath, the males were undecorated save 
for face paint. The costume and ornaments of the women 
resembled those of the Jeram Kawan Sakai but they had, in 
addition, lavishly ornamented their heads with pink Ixora 
flowers. With regard to face painting, combs and blow-pipe 
patterns it was stated that these were used at will and that 
whatever was fancied was drawn. No patterns were private 
property, none had any significance however used, being 
merely ornamental to suit the maker’s taste and all had been 
employed from time beyond memory. Faces are painted for 
songs, weddings and any occasions of a ceremonious nature 
(such as a visit to a European). There were no dances. 

No. 53. 

From Sungei Kol above Sungei Muda. The only member 
of the group (three klamin, one penghulu) inhabiting that 
locality remaining, the rest having crossed the hills for a long 
visit to Pahang. 
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Number 

Sex 

Age 

Name 

Height of Stature 
Girth of Chest 
Vertex to Tragus 
Length of Head 
Breadth of Head 
Length of Face 
Breadth of Face 
Bigonial breadth 
Length of Nose 
Breadth of Nose 
Interocular Breadth 
Cephalic Index 
Cephalic Height Index 
Facial Index . . 

Nhsal Index • . 

Hair Character 

Hair on Face . . 

Eye Plane 

Epicanthus 

Nose 

Nasal Bridge . . 

Lips 

Prognathism . . 

Chin 

Shape of Face 

Prominence of Cheek- 
bones. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

35 

45 

20 

25 

30 

Rang 

Jinrus 

Pulai 

Git ' 

Jahya 

L 592 

1.544 

1,510 

L 472 

L 554 

797 

752 

786 

750 

822 

138 

129 

131 

131 

136 

180 

tJ2 

182 

174 

180 5 

141 

137 

139 

138 

146 

106 

100 

111 

106 

no 

133 

129 

130 

129 

135 

125 

114 

109 

no 

122 

40 

44 

45 

44 

46 

42 

42.5 

43 

38 

39 

32 

31 

35 

32 

32 

78.3 

79.8 

76.4 

79-9 

808 

76.6 

75-0 

72.0 

75.2 

75-3 

79 7 

77-5 

85.1 

82.1 

83.0 

105 0 

' 965 

95.5 

86.3 

848 

Curly 

Curly 

Very curly 

Curly 

Curly 

Slight 

Marked 

Very slight 

Very slight 

Medium 

Slightly 

oblique 

Slightly 

oblique 

Slightly 

oblique 

Slightly 

oblique 

Slightly 

oblique 

Medium 

Very slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Very slight 

Short, 

broad, 

nearly 

straight, 

turned-up 

Straight, 
short, 
broad, tip 
depressed 

Short, 
broad, 
nearly 
straight, tip 
flattened 

Short, 

broad, 

straight 

Straight 

Nearly 

absent 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Rather thin 

Thick 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Square 

Round 

Retreating 

Retreating 

Pointed 

retreating 

Shield 

Shield 

Short oval 

Shield 

Shield 

Marked 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Medium 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

' 12 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

20-25 

36 

45 

20 

20 

40 

20 

Ba-hi-luk 

Pa Luchong 

Chegam 

Nfln-chuk 

Nia 

! Chim-bo 

Ko-eb 

J .533 

1.522 

1.491 

1.505 

1,626 

1 1.533 

1,400 

877 

774 

736 

755 

785 

! 

! 795 

.. 

I4I 

135 

138 

139 

141 

.38 

137 

1875 

177 

173 

172 

184 

183 

165 

148 

141 

139 

143 

147 


136 

II 5-5 

116 

97 

102 

108 

124 

^ 95 

: 142 

132 

131 

124 

133 

131 

120 

122 

116 

III 

I to 

121 

107 

108 

55 

55 

45 

43 

47 

53-5 

39 

i 

35 

43 

38 

40 

49 

38 

j 35 

31-5 

32 

32 

36 

36 

38 

789 

79.6 

78.9 

83.1 

79.8 

75-4 

82.4 

75-2 

76 j 

797 

808 

766 

75 4 

83.0 

81.3 

879 

74.0 

82.2 

81.2 

946 

79.1 

80.0 

63.6 

95.5 

88.3 

85.1 

91.5 

97-4 

Slightly 

wavy 

Slightly 

wavy 

Slightly 

wavy 

Wavy 

Curly 

Curly 

Wavy 

Nearly 

absent 

Slight 1 

I Moderate 

Nil 

! 

Slight 

Moderate 

Nil 

Horizontal 

Slightly 

oblique 

Horizontal 

Horizontal 

Slightly 

oblique 

Slightly 

oblique 

Horizontal 

Slight 

Absent 

Absent 

Slight 

Marked 

Absent 

Very slight 

Straight, 
broad, tip 
depressed 

Straight, tip 
depressed 

Straight, 

broad 

Straight, 
broad, 
turned up 

Concave, 

turned-up 

Straight, 
flat, tip 
depressed 

Straight, 
short, broad, 
turned up 

Medium 

Marked 

Slight 

Medium 

Nearly 

absent 

Medium | 

i 

Medium 

Medium 

Rather 

thin 

Thin 

Medium 

Medium 

! 

Medium j 

i 

Medium, 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Slight 

Slight 

Medium j 

Medium 

Pointed 

•• 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round, 1 
prominent , 

Round, 

retreating 

Shield 

Long oval 

Elliptic 

Shield 

Long oval 

Long oval 

Long oval 

Medium 

Marked 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Marked i 

1 

Slight 
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Number 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Sex 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Age 

25 

17 

25 

20 

2a 

Name 

Ni-it 

Gaiuk 

Yok-gading 

Ansorr 

Bu-suk 

Height of Stature 

X.43* 

1,412 

1.542 

1,500 

*.463 ’ 

Girth of Chest 

801 

762 

831 

8*3 

831 

Vertex to Tragus 

128 

135 

139 

137 

130 

Length of Head 

*83 

184 

x8q 

xSq 

177 

Breadth of Head 

146 

137 

139 

141 

X40 

Length of Face 

lOX 

99 


X14 

1x6 

Breadth of Face 

134 

127 

136 

141 

133 

Bigonial Breadth 

II7 

117 

117 

126 

113 

Length of Nose 

41 

43 

49 

49 

48 

Breadth of Nose 

41 

40 

43 

42 

36 

Interocuiar Breadth 

35 

33 

37 

42 

31 

Cephalic Index 

797 

74-4 

73«5 

74.6 

79.1 

Cephalic Height Index . . 

70.0 

73-3 

74-3 

72.5 

73-4 

Facial Index . . 

75*3 

78.0 

82,7 

80.8 

87.2 i 

Nasal Index . . 

100.0 

930 

87.7 

857 

750 

Hair Character 

Wavy 

Curly* 

•• 

Curly 

Curly 

Hair on Face . . 

Slight 

Slight 

Absent 

Slight 

Slight 

Eye Plane 

Oblique 

Oblique 

Oblique 

Oblique 

Oblique 

Epicanthus 

Slight 

Absent 

Absent 

Slight 

Marked 

Nose 

Very broad, 
concave, 
turned up 

Straight, 
broad, turned 
up, tip 
depressed 

Short, broad, 
concave, tip 
depressed 

Slightly 
concave, tip 
flattened 

Straight, flat, 
turned up 

Nasal Bridge . . 

Nearly 

Absent 

Slight 

Medium 

Slight 

Slight 

Lips 

1 

Medium 

Thick 

Thick 

Rather thick 

Rather thick 

Prognathism . . 

Slight 

Slight labial 

Medium 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Chin 

Square, 

prominent 

Round, 

prominent 

Round, 

prominent 

Pointed, 

prominent 

Pointed, 

retreating 

Shape of Face . . 

Shield 

Long oval 

Shield 

Elliptic 

Shield 

Prominoice of Cheek- 
bones. 

Medium 

Slight 

Medium 

Slight 

Slight , 
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18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

F. 

M. 

M 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

20 

33 

18 

40 

25 

15 

25 

Kin-Manang 

Pajelpuk 

YOk-blin 

Pa Loi-un 

Bi-KSdehk 

YOk-ton 

Han-Kuis 

t.478 

1,491 ' 

L514 

1,452 

1.450 

1.432 

1,360 

*• 

840 

762 

780 

813 

760 

•• 

134 

134 1 

148 

140 

X4O 

137 

130 

169 

" 182 

1 

,78 

177 

183 

180 

168 

139 

145 ! 

143 

138 

142 

M 3 

140 

108 

108 

107 

III 

”5 

100 

90 

126 

136 

132 

127 

132 

129 

Z 2 I 

X05 

127 

117 

103 

108 

II 2 

102 

i 44 

48 

47 

47 

44 

39 

41.3 

38 

1 

i 

39 

41 

38 

37 

32 

! 32 

3: ! 

34 

33 

31*5 

34 

29 

1 82 2 

79-4 

80.3 

77-9 

77-5 

79-4 

833 

1 79 3 

73-6 

831 

79.1 

765 

7O.1 

77-3 

1 85-7 

79 4 

8z.o 

874 

87.1 

77-5 

74-4 

i 

1 85.9 

97-9 

82.9 

87.2 

86.3 

94.8 

771 

; Curly 

Frizzy 

Curly 

Curly 

Curly 

Curly 

Rather curly 

Nil 

Slight ; 

Nil 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Nil 

Oblique 

Slightly 

oblique 

Rather 

oblique 

Rather 

oblique 

Rather 

oblique 

Horizontal 

Oblique 

Marked 

Absent 

Marked 

Absent 

Slight 

Marked j 

Slight . 

Straight, flat, 
bro«}, tip 
depressed 

Slightly 
sinuous, 
turned up 

1 

I Straight, 
'short, broad, 
1 turned up 

Straight 
short, tip 
flattened and 
depressed 

Convex, ^hort, broad, 
short, broad, concave, tip 
turned up flattened 

Concave 

1 

1 

Slight 

Medium 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Nearly 

absent 

Slight 

1 

Rather thick 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Rather thicl 

L{ Medium 

1 Rather thick 

i 

Absent 

Slight 

Absent 

Slight labial 

Slight 

1 Absent 

1 Slight 

I 

Round, 

prominent 

Round 

Round 

Square, 

retreating 

Square 

Pointed 

1 

Long-oval 

.Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Long oval 

Shield 

Slight 

Medium 

SHght 

Rather 

marked 

Medium 

1 Medium 

1 

Rather 

marked 
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Number 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Sex 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

Age 

30 

(?) 

25 

25 

40 

Name 

YOk-sgngoi 

1 Ba-serrlok 

Y 6 k-teluk 

Kin-eurk 

Kin-blOnk 

Height of Stature 

1,482 

L 557 

1.415 

L 350 

X .433 

Girth of Chest 

83G 

818 

900 

•• 

•• 

Vertex to tragus 

128 

134 

140 

123 , 

138 

Length of Head 

185 

180 

183 

155 

184 

Breadth of Head 

146 

137 

139 

130 

133 

Length of Face 

III 

111 

100 

96 

105 

Breadth of Face 

134 

136 

136 

121 

124 

Bigonial breadth 

124 

117 

120 

108 

98 

Length of Nose 

47 

41. 

40 

45 

44 

Breadth of Nose 

41 

38 

39 

39 

39 

Interocular Breadth 

35 

30 

34 

32 

37 

Cephalic Index 

78.9 

76.1 

75*9 

83.9 

72.2 

Cephalic Height Index . . 

69.2 

74 4 

76.5 

806 

750 

Facial Index .. | 

828 

81.6 

73 5 

79-3 

84.6 

Nasal Index 

87.2 

92,6 

97 5 

86.6 

^ 86.3 

Hair Character 

Frizzy 

Curly 

Curly 

Wavy 

Wavy 

Hair on Face 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Nil 

Nil 

Eye Plane 

Slightly 

oblique 

Horizontal 

Oblique 

Horizontal 

Horizontal 

Epicanthus 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Nose 

Convex, tip 
flattened 

Straight, 
broadt tip 
very de- 
pressed 

Short, broad, 
slightly 
convex 

Straight, 
flat, short, 
broad, tip 
depressed 

Straight, 

broad 

Nasal Bridge 

Rather slight 

- 

Rather slight 

Slight 

Very slight 

Lips 

Rather thick 

Medium 

Rather thick 

Rather thick 

Medium 

Prognathism 

Slight labial 

Slight 

Slight 

Absent 

SUgbt 

Chin 

Pointed 

Prominent 

Pointed 

Round 

Pointed 

Shape of Face 

Shield 1 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Prominence of Cheek- 
bones. 

Medium 

Marked 

Medium 

Medium 

Rather 

marked 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

f 

‘ 35 

36 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

i F 

M 

40 

35 

35 

30 

18 

: 35 

35 

Pa Kaga 

Penghulu 

Dalam 

Tapong 

(Penghulu) 

Pa Win 

Sari 

1 J6rr-nas 

! Eu-bol 

1470 

1.560 

1.698 

14651 

1,610 

j 1.465 

1.503 

798 

S2O 

880 

834 

783 

i 

j 835 

' 129 

134 

147 

145 

137 

: 

' 

1 >87 

187 

192 

194 

185 

176 

183 

! 

1 ^33 

145 

148 

! 

i 

147 

107 

114 

"5 

” 4-5 

119 

; 99 

1 122 5 

134 

1 26 

140 

138 

! 123 . 

; 128 

j 

! 138 

gS 

117 

”7 

iM 

1T9 

104 

120 

46 

47 

4 f '‘-5 

49 

47 

38 

53 

43 

44 

39 

33 

39 

39 

42 

31 

34 

34 

32 

33 

31 

31 

1 77 5 

71.1 

75 5 

76 2 

77.8 

74 4 

Bo. 3 

6y.o 

71.6 

76.5 

74 7 

74.0 

778 

79 7 

79.8 

1 

904 

1 

82 I 

83 0 

967 1 

77-3 1 

88.7 

934 1 

93 0 

838 

77 5 

82.9 I 

1 

97 4 

70.2 

Curly 

Wavy 

Woolly 

Curly 

Woolly j 

Curly I 

1 

Curly 

Moderate 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 1 

Slisht 1 

Nil 

Slight 

Horizontal 

Slightly 

oblique 

Horizontal 

Slightly 

oblique 

Slightly 1 
oblique | 

Slightly 

oblique 

Horizontal 

Absent 

Marked 

Slight 

Slight 

Marked ! 

1 

Very slight 

Absent 

Straight, 
flat, short, 
broad 

Straight, 
broad, 
tip flattened 
and 

depressed 

Straight 

Straight 

Short, broad.; 
tip flattened 

Short, broad, 
tip depressed 

Convex, 
tip slightly 
depressed 

Slight 

Rather 

slight 

Medium 

Medium 

i 

Nearly 

absent 

Slight 

Marked 

Rather thin 

Rather thin 

Rather 

thick 

Medium 

Medium 

Rather 

thick 

Medium 

Slight 

Absent 

Slight labial 

Slight 

Slight labial j 

Slight labial 

Slight 

Round 

prominent 

•• 

Pointed 

•• 

1 

! 

Pointed, 

retreating 

Pointed 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Long oval 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 
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Number 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

Sex 

M. 

, M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Age 

30 

17 

17 

40 

40 

Name 

Putong 

Chen-tol 

Aiap 

Penghulu 

Kgrrdih 

Penghulu 

YOk-nam 

Height of Stature 

L551 

>.449 

1,461 

1,506 

L 543 

Girth of Chest . . 

765 

736 

872 

801 

804 

Vertex to Tragus 

126 

130 

132 

129 

13a 1 

j 

Length of Head 

176 

178.5 

181 

1 

177 

179 , 

Breadth of Head 

>49 

147 

147 

149 

152 

Length of Face 

108 

102 

no. 5 

no 

»3 ' 

Breadth of Face 

139 

137 

138 

140 

Z4O 

1 

Bigonial Breadth 

I2I 

120 

124 

114 

ttS > 

Length of Nose 

45-5 

41 

40 

46 

425 ; 

Breadth of Nose 

40 

39 

40 

40 

39 1 

Interocular Breadth 

35 

36 

35 

32 

32 

Cephalic Index 

84.6 

82.3 

8>3 

84 1 

84.9 

Cephalic Height Index . . 

715 

78.4 

729 

729 

73-7 * 

Facial Index . . 

777 

74-4 

883 

78.5 

80.7 

Nasal Index 

87.9 

95 '.! 

100 0 

87.0 j 

i 

917 ; 

Hair Character 

Curly 

Curly 

Wavy 

Curly 

Wavy j 

Hair on Face . . 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Moderate 

Plentiful : 

Eye Plane 

Oblique 

Oblique 

Horizontal 

Horizontal 

Horizontal ' 

Epicanthus 

Very slight 

Very slight 

Very slight 

Absent 

Absent 

Nose 

Straight, 
tiat, broad 

Straight, 
flat, short, 
broad 

Straight, 
flat, short, 
broad, tip 
depressed 

Straight, 
flat, short, 
broad 

Straight, 

flat, 

turned up 

Nasal Bridge . . . . i 

Slight 

Nearly 

absent 

Very slight 

Slight 

1 

Slight 

Lips 

Thick 

Rather thick 

Rather thick 

! 

Medium j 

Medium 

Prognathism . . 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Absent 

Slight labial 

Chin 


Pointed, 

retreating 

Pointed 

Round, 

prominent 

Hound 

Shape of Face . . 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Oblong 

Oblong 

Prominence of Cheek- 
bones. 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 
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42 

43 

44 

j 45 

46 

47 

48 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 

M. 

M. 

M. 

17 

35 

18 

i 

1 22 

35 

x8 

16 

Yak-ampeh 

Yak’pa 

Nur-seh 

Yek-pang 

son 

Y6k-bawok 

Teh-bang 

1.532 

1,488 

1.552 

1.527 

i,S6J 

1.555 

1.490 

750 

806 

833 

820 

816 

789 

741 

134 

136 

^35 

130 

130 

134 

136 

176 

181 

184 

180 

188 

t86 

186 

150 

143 

148 

149 

*47 

I5I 

143 

105 

111.5 

TOO 

”3 

117 

104 

106 

133 

136 

132 

138 

133 

140 

138 

III 

125 

115 

121 

115 

125 

125 

41 

415 

39 5 

45 

53 

48 

43-5 

35 

43-5 

41 

40 

41 

41 

41 

32 

33 

32 

35 

35 

36 

36 

8j 3 

81.2 

77.1 

82.7 

72.8 

81.1 

768 

76.1 

75 * 1 

73 3 

72.2 

69 z 

72.0 * 

73- 1 

789 

1 

; 8.* 

75 7 

1 81.8 

87.9 

74.3 ! 

76.7 

853 

95-4 

963 

' 88.8 

1 j 

; 77-3 

85-4 

94.2 

Wavy 

Frizzy 

Curly 

Curly 

Frizzy 

Curly 

Curly 

Nil 

Moderate 

Nil. 

Slight 

i 

Moderate 

Nil. i 

i Nil. 

Horizontal 

Herizontal 

Oblique 

' 1 

! Horizontal j 

j i 

1 Horizontal 

Slightly 1 
oblique | 

i 

Oblique 

Slight 

Absent 

Slight 

Marked I 

Slight 

Absent | 

Marked 

Straight, 
turned up 

Straight, 
flat, broad, 
tip flattened 
and 

depressed 

Slightly 
convex, 
broad, tip 
depressed 

1 

Straight 

1 

1 

1 

1 Straight 

1 

1 

Straight, ' 
flat, broad | 

j 

1 

Short broad 

Slight 

Very slight 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

1 

Very slight 

Slight 

Rather thick 

Medium 

Thick 

Rather thick 

Thick 

Rather thick 

Thick 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Slight labial 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight labial 

1 Slight labial 

Round 

- 

Pointed 

Hound 

Round, 

retreating 

Pointed, 

retreating 

Very pointed 

Shield 

Long oval 

Oblong 

shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Shield 

Oblong 

shield 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Marked 

Marked 

Medium 

Medium 
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Number 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

Sex 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

Age 

17 

20 

40 

- 

35 

Name . . 

Yok-pangai 

Indah 

Leh-nap 

Gitan 

Buasuk 

Height of Stature 

1.380 

1.148 

1,400 

1,400 

1,601 

Girth of Chest 


.* 

.. 

. . 

889 

Vertex to tragus 

125 

135 

132 

»30 

134-5 

Length of Head 

173 

176 

178 

177 

199 

Breadth of Head 

136 

137 

M 3 

m 

150 

Length of Face 

107 

106 

94 

f 

102 

112 

Breadth of Face 

125 

•^5 j 

120 

132 

M 5 

Bigonial breadth . . j 

107 

99 ! 

105 j 

118 

121 

Length of Nose .. j 

46 

1 

42.5 j 

43 

41 

44 

Breadth of Nose . . j 

39 

40 ! 

1 

33-5 

39 

43-5 

Interocular Breadth , . | 

30 

37 1 

31 

37 

3O 

Cephalic Index . . J 

785 

GO 

83 ‘4 

79.0 

75 3 

Cephalic Height Index ,, | 

72 6 

t 

76.7 1 

74*1 

76.7 

67.6 

Facial Index . . . . | 

856 

848 j 

78.3 

772 

77.2 

Nasal Index . , . . j 

84.7 

i 

94*1 1 

77 9 

95 1 

98.8 


Hair Character 
Hair on Face . . 
Eye I^lane 

Epicanthus 
Nose .. 


Nasal Bridge . . 
Lips . . 

Prognathism . . 
Chin . . 

Shape of Face * . 


Prominence of Cheek- 
bones 


Horizontal I Horizontal 


Straight, Short, broad, 
broad, tip concave 
slightly 


I Wavy 
Nil 

Horizontal 

Absent 

Straight 


Wavy 

Nil 

Horizontal 


Slightly 

oblique 


Concave, 

turned-up 


Short, broad 
straight, tip 
slightly 


Slight 

Nearly 

absent 

Medium i 

Slight 

Medium 

Thick 

Rather thick 

Medium 

Rather thick 

Thick 

Medium 

Absent 

Absent 

1 

Absent 

Absent 

•• 

Pointed 

Round 

Pointed 

Round 

Sheild 

Long oval 

Long oval 

Short oval 

Oblong 

shield 

Medium 

Rather 

marked 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 
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NOTE. 

The tribe whose measurements are recorded in the fore- 
goin}' pages have also been measured by Messrs, Annandale 
and Robinson, whose figures are given in detail in “Fasciculi 
Malayenses, Anthropology,” Part i, pp. 105-149 (1903)-. As 
the measurements have been taken, which one exception, in 
precisely the same manner the results obtained are here given 
for comparative purposes, while in the third column both 
series have been combined, the number of observations, viz., 
78, representing a very appreciable fraction of the total adult 
males of the tribe. 

It.will be noted that in those measurements that admit of 
a high degree of accuracy such as the length and breadth of 
the head and the length and breadth of the face, the two 
series show very close approximation, while in others, such 
as the height of the head from vertex to tragus, which are more 
difficult measurements to take, a considerable amount of diverg- 
ence is exhibited. 

The difference of bigonial breadths is due to the fact that 
in one instance an attempt was made to give the bony breadth 
of the face and in the other the fleshy breadth was recorded. 


Tj n T> 



Extremes and Means of two series of Measurements of Senoi from the 
Batang Padang District, South Perak^ 
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X. NOTES ON THE SAKAI 
OF THE ULU SUNGKAI IN THE BATANG 
PADANG DISTRICT OF PERAK. (Pk XXIV— XXVIII.) 

ft 

By Ivor H. N. Evans, Assistant Curator 
and Ethnographical Assistant F.M.S. Museums. 

la April, 1914 , 1 paid a visit of about a fortnight’s duration 
to Jeram Kawan, a rapid in the Sungkai river about eight 
or nine miles by boat from Sungkai village. A Malay settle- 
ment had recently been made on the bank of the river just 
below the rapid, the clearings at the time of my visit being 
only about three or four months old. Close by on the opposite 
bank w'as a single Sakai house standing in a considerable 
clearing which was planted with Indian corn, and it was from 
the inhabitants of this house that I obtained a good deal of 
the information embodied in the present paper. I took up my 
quarters in the hut of an old Malay named Hassan, who was 
employed by a Sungkai Chinaman to barter goods with the 
Sakai in exchange for rattans, and I was thus enabled to get 
into touch with aborigines from many up-country settlements, 
who came in to dispose of heavy bundles of cane. About a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Malay clearing, and on the 
same side of the river, is a hot spring, the waters of which are 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and to this, in drv’ weather, 
big game, chiefly seladang and deer, come in numbers to lick- 
up the sulphur deposit. I mention the spring as I shall have 
occasion to refer to it later in connection with a Sakai 
folk-tale. 

The Central Sakai of Batang Padang have been more 
measured and described than any other tribe in the Peninsula, 
and I therefore thought it bettc'r, with the exception of taking 
some photographs, to devote myself as much as possible to 
finding out what I could of Sakai folk-lore and beliefs. 

Before turning to other subjects I should like to say 
a word of warning against accepting aborigines who may live 
in a certain district as necessarily truly belonging to it. The 
amount of shuffling and re-shuffling among aboriginal tribes 
has often been extraordinarily complex. Some of the various 
causes which have contributed to this admixture of tribes, and 
even of races in the Malay Peninsula are : pressure of alien 
populations (Malays, Siamese, Chinese, etc.), slave raiding 
expeditions by Malays before the country came under British 
control, especially by Sumatran Malays, Rawa and Mendiling 
people, in Selangor, Negri Scmbilan, and Pahang : the escape 
or liberation of waves who had been sold into another countrj’, 
and on regaining their freedom reverted to jungle living, often 
forming small villages of their own, and talcing w-ives from 
among the aborigines of the country : and the wandering habits 
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of certain tribes, notably in Pahang, who undertake long 
journeys in search of jungle produce or for other reasons. 

All the up-country people who came down to Jeram 
Kawan seemed to be typical Senoi (Central Sakai), the purest 
tribe of Sakai in the Peninsula. They had the somewhat long 
and lean type of face with an often almost delicate nose, the 
straight eyes without any trace of the Mongolian fold, and the 
long wavy hair so characteristic of the true Sakai. On the 
other hand, of the three males in the house at Jeram Kawan, 
two presented features which led me at on^ to suspect the 
presence of Negrito blood, though their Ikin colour was 
scarcely darker than that of many of the up-country Sakai, 
(pi. XXIV) These two Individuals were brothers and the faces 
of both were of the round and rather childish type so 
commonly seen among the Pangan and Semang, which 
contrasts very strongly with the long, serious-looking face of 
the pure Sakai type. On making further enquiries they told 
me that their father had been a Mai Pahang (Pahang man), 
and that he had come from somewhere in the Lipis district. 
As it is well known that there are a few wandering families of 
Pangan in this neighbourhood it is extremely likely that their 
father was a negrito. 

Besides the settlement at Jeram Kawan there is another 
aboriginal village, Ungkun. (pi. XXIV) on the river between 
that place and Sungkai. Here again the community is 
decidedly mixed, the villagers being the descendants of slaves, 
aborigines of Selangor, who were sold into Perak by Rawa and 
Mendiling raiders, and on gaining their liberty formed alliances 
with Senoi women and settled down comparatively close to 
the Malay villages. 

I brought two boys from this kampong back with me to 
Taiping, and on talking about the different Sakai settlements 
with them, they informed me that they could scarcely under- 
stand the people of the up-country villages at all, while though 
they understood, pretty well, the dialect talked by the people 
of the Jeram Kawan settlement, they (the J. K. Sakai) 
occasionally used words which they did not know ; so appa- 
rently the dialect of the Sungkai settlement is a sort of bastard 
Senoi-Sakai. The Jeram Kawan people, from whom, as 
remarked above, I obtained much of my information, are 
evidently more akin in language and custom's to the true Senoi 
than the people of the down-stream settlement. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE 
SUNGKAI ABORIGINES.— (Pis. XXV— XXVII). 

All the aborigines I met \vith called themselves Senoi and 
though they recognised the term Mai Darat * they said that it 

• If this is so it is rather extraordinary as Mai is a Sakai word meanina 
people. Po-ssibly the truth is that some other section of the Central »«»>«■• use 
the term as their tribal name. 
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was applied to them by the Malays. I'he general appearance, 
habitations, dress, manufactures, and mode of life of the Senoi 
have been so frequently described that I think it unnecessary 
to record at length any ohserv^ations on the se matters, unless 
I believe them to be new or at variance with the accounts of 
other observers. 

Face painting was seen on several of the women, the 
pigment being obtained from charcoal, or the face was marked 
with saliva coloured by sireh chewing. 

Tattooing was observed on only three individuals. One 
of these hiid a design over the right breast, which apparently 
was meant to represent some kind of animal, but he informed 
me that it had been done by a Chinaman. Of the other two, 
one had a series of vertical lines tattooed on the forehead, and 
the other a single line reaching from the lop of the forehead 
to the tip of the nose. Both these men told me that tattooing 
had been known to their ancestors for many generations and 
they further got for me some thorns of the ‘‘ rotan dudok,” the 
implements with which they said the colouring matter, 
charcoal, was pricked in. I handled the heads of both my 
informants, so, in additif)n to the information thej" g^ve me 
there was no j)ossibility of my mistaking face painting for 
tattooing. In the rase of the man with the single line down 
the nose, a good deal of colouring mattei seemed to have been, 
forced in, as the skin over the markings was slightly raised 
above the level of the adjacent parts. Several of the men who 
came from ii])-conntry had the septum of the nose bored for a 
nos(' stick, (PI. XXVl) and ear-boring for the insertion of 
small Malay-paltern ear-studs or large bamboo ear-plugs w’as 
universal among the women. Unfinished cigarette ends were 
often carried in these holes in the ear-bole, or were placed 
behind the ear. Both men and women have the fiont teeth 
in the upper and lower jaws filed down. With regard to the 
blow-pipes of the Sungkai }>eop!e, a long and short variety 
were seen, and long and short darts were used in them 
accordingly. The measurement for a long dart is from the 
point of the elbow to the tip of the little finger, and for a short 
one from the p(unt of the elhow’ to the w rist. Two types of 
dart quiver W'ere seen, one with a large, hard, round and 
almost flat cover of finely. shredded and closely w'oven rattan 
cane, the other wdth the soft bag-like cover of plaited pandanus 
leaf, which is typical of the Central Sakai. I w^as told that 
the rattan covers w^re made by the men, and those of 
pandanus by the women. 

The only clothing wwn by most of the men from up- 
country was a simple T bandage of terap bark-cloth, which was 
often so small that it did not suffice to properly cover the 
genitals. Remarks on the scantiness ef the loin-cloth among 
the Central-Sakai have however already been 
“Fasciculi Malayenses*’ of Messrs. Annandale and Robinson. 
All the Senoi I met were able to talk fluent Malay, though 
some of them spoke with a harsh and jerky intonation. 

September, 1915. ^ 
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SENOI NAMES. 

Names are, I believe, generally given by the midwife. 
The prefix Yok before a name signifies a man, and Han a 
woman. When a married couple have had a child they are 
frequently not called by their own names, but are simply 
known as father (Bek) or mother (Ken) of so-and-so. Several 
examples of this will be found in the attached list of names of 
some of the Sakai I met at Jeram Kawan. The custom is 
common throughout Malaysia. 

Males. 

(1) Yok Simbok. (7) Yok Integ. 

(2) Yok Dalam. (8) Yok Angong. 

(3) Yok Pataling (or (g) Yok Batiwou (or 

Bek Landas). Bek Sunyap.) 

(4) Yok Tangkop. (10) Yok Gok (or Bek 

(5) Yok Jahaia. Kidai.) 

(6) Yok Sagop. (ii) Yok Intan. 

Females. 

Han Gamak (or Han Un. 

Ken Landas.) Han Yok. 

Han Landas. 

FOLK STORIES, RELIGION, AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

The following folk stories were obtained from Yok Patal- 
ing, one of the Senoi of Jeram Kauan. They were told in a 
very disjointed fashion, important details being often omitted 
at first, and only coming to light after considerable question- 
ing. I have however tried in translating to preserve the 
narrator’s words as nearly as possible. 

The Oranc. Mensud. 

The Senoi used to be attacked by a race of men called 
Mil/ Affusad^' (Mensud men) wbo came from Pahang. These 
had hair all over their bodies, arms, and legs. They used to 
come into people’s houses and after feeding there (as guests,) 
seize some of the inhabitants in their arms, as they w'ere 
squatting round the fire, and fly off with them to the mountains. 
After travelling for some time they used to come to a great 
marsh called Paya Lekut (The sticky marsh: lekut=Malay 
lekat.) Here they told their prisoners to sit down and rest, 
and when they did so, they seized them and threw them into 
the middle of the swamp. As soon as the prisoners had sunk 
into the marsh there arose from its surface spears, parangs 
(working knives,) adze heads, and blow-pipes. These the 
Orang Mensud collected and took home with them. If the 
Orang Mensud seized children they sold them as slaves. 
Sometimes a Mensud man used to take a Halak (magician) 
wit h hi m and go to a cav e. They placed a little near 

» The Mensud and Terair rivers on which the'y were said toTTve were stated 
to be tributaries of the Bertang river in the Ulu Jelai district of Pahang 
t A kind of damar gum. 
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the mouth of the cave, and a snake came out of the hole, 
smelt the Kijar, and then went back again. After this dollars 
and beads appeared from out of the cave. These they 
gathered up, and then went home. 

I w'as told that one man named Bek Jawil, who was still 
alive, had been seized by the “Orang Mensud” about three 
years ago, but had managed to make his escape. 

Legends of the Eclipse of the Moon. 

I w'as fortunate enough to obtain two legends which 
differ considerably in details, but which both profess to 
account for the lunar eclipse: they were told to me by Yok 
Pataling, and are as follows: — 

Legend I. 

When the moon is quenched it falls to the earth. 
Presently a Halak (magician), — always the same man, — comes 
to the place where the moon has fallen to the earth and asks; 
“What are you doing there?” The Moon replies:- “I have 
fallen down. 1 came down to get food for my children the 
stars. If you don’t help me to get back again to the sky all 
you men upon the earth will die.” “Wait,” says the //«/(? A, 
and, as it is night, he goes to sleep. While he is asleep his, 
familiar spirit (Anak Yang) comes to him and says, “Help the 
moon to get back or all men will die.” “How can I help the 
moon to get back,” says the Halak \ “I cannot do it.” “Get 
ready a bumbun'' (a round hut made of large leaves), says the 
Anak Yang. So the Halak calls together his people and they 
prepare the biimbun and make music with bamboo stampers 
(berchetog: Malay, bercheniong) and go through magical rites 
(berjualak) there for seven days and seven nights, calling on 
the Anak Yang to help them to get the moon back to the sky. 
At the end of this time the Anak Yang puts the moon back 
again. 

Legend II. 

The sun is angry with the moon because of an old quarrel * 
Formerly both the sun and the moon had many children, but 
the moon said to the sun, “Men cannot stand the heat of 
your children. If you will eat your children, I will eat mine.” 
So the sun ate his children, but the moon hid hers (the stars) 
and afterwards producing them refused to carry out her part 
of the bargain. So that is why the sun is angry with the 
moon and fights her w henever they meet. 

When an eclipse occurs I was told that the Senoi call out 

O Rahu"*^ perjuk gechek jik ! 

Jik mong kulit dunia ! 

*c. f. Ulu Bertang Sakais‘ beliefs. Skeat’s Pagan Races Vol. II, p. 235 
According to Thompson (Lotus Land p. 130) Pra Rahoo is the Siamese deity 
who tries to swallow the moon and sun, thus causing solar or lunar eclipses. 

S^also Wilkinson’s Malay Dictionary “rahu.” 
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which means 

0 sky, give me back my moon ! 

1 am still upon the crust of the world ! 

The Senoi are very much afraid of thunder and lightning, 
and certain actions which are thought to bring about bad 
storms are tabu. If a person offends against one of these 
tabus it is considered necessary to take precautions to avoid 
the evil consequences of the infringement, otherwise the house 
of the transgressor will be struck by lightning and everyone in 
it killed. The tabus of this kind which I collected are given 
below. 

It is tabu to — 

(1) take a jungle leech off the body and put it into the 

fire. 

(2) put malaii (a kind of gum) into the fire. 

(3) tease a cat or dog in the house. 

(4) tease a tame monkey or dress it up like a man and 
laugh at its antics. 

If a child breaks the tabus relating to cats, dogs, or 
monkeys and a storm comes up soon after, its mother cuts off 
some hair from its head, wraps it up in a piece of thatch and, 
going out of the house, places the parcel of hair on the ground 
and strikes it with a parang or a billet of wood. Up-country 
Senoi were also said to cut a piece of hair from a friend’s 
head, place it on the ground and strike it with a parang, when- 
ever a thunder storm overtook them in the jungle. 

I he hot springs near Jeram Kawan are thought to have 
arisen owing to the infraction of a storm tabu by some Sakai 
many generations ago, and the vSenoi told me the following 
legend about them. 


The Legend of the Hot Springs, 


Long ago a man who had three waves, all sisters, lived on 
the present site of the hot springs. He w^as a Halak. One 
day he shot a brok monkey^ wdth his blowpipe and was just 
going to roast it when his father-in-law came to his house and 
seeing the monkey said “ If you want to keep my daughters 
with you and are really a Halak don’t roast that monkey but 
'bring It to life again.” For a long time the Halak refused but 
as his father-in-law insisted on it he at last w^ent and pulled 

^ r 1 monkey and drew the poison out 

of the wound with his fingers. Then the monkey came to 
hte again, and they dressed him in coat and trousers and gave 
th^housr^^’ danced (hersilat) on the ground outside 


After a time the Haluk wanted to stop the monkey danc- 
ing and said to his father-in-law, “that is enough," but his 
father-in-law, who, was much anmsed, told him to let it con- 

• Macaca nemestrina. ~~ 
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tinue. After the performance had gone on for some time, the 
father-in-law, two of the Halak's wives, and the people who 
had come together to see the sport, all laughing at the monkey, 
the Halak got ready his carrying basket and going into his 
house to the wife of whom he was fondest, and who had not 
gone outside to see the monkey dance, or laughed at it, he 
rubbed her between his hands, and she became a pebble, which 
he put into his carrying basket. Then he lay down on his mat 
as if he were going to sleep. When his father-in-law, his two 
wives and the rest of the people stopped laughing at the 
monkey, there immediately arose a great thunder-storm, and as 
soon as this began the Halak, taking his basket, came down 
from the house, and went off into the jungle, leaving his other 
two wives, his father-in-law and the rest of the people behind 
him. Thereupon his house was struck by lightning and his 
father-in-law and the people who had come to watch the monkey 
were all killed. As for the Halak he fought the lightning 
(chiloH) stabbing at it with his spear while his familiar spirit 
(Auak Yang) helped him by biting at it. At last the Halak 
finding that he could not win the fight, ran off into the jungle 
and escaped. The two wives whom the Halak had left behind 
at the house were not struck by lightning and ran away 
to Bukit Ubai Baleh (The Maiden's Hill.) Here they saw 
something which looked like a big tree-root, but which was 
really a dragon, so, plucking some bertam fruits, they put them 
on the root ” and cut them open wdth a [larang. When they 
had done this they were immediately drawn in under the 
“root” (the dragon's body) and died. The dragon has now 
become a st(^ne and can still be seen on tlie side of the hill, 
and the tw'o waves' dresses of leaves also became smaller 
stones, and lie near the dragon's body. 

The Senoi have many charms and incantations for 
stopping or warding off thunder-storms. Those I w^as able to 
collect are given below'. 

(i) To try and stop a storm w^hich has already begun, a 
man will call out 

Gar ingar, eng sengoh. 

Don’t thunder (?) 1 am frightened. 

(ii) For the same purpose 

Poie sur ! Chongkajok ! 

Chongburbur ! 

Sur kin j ok nor laut ! 

Go wind! Creepers and Rattans! Go clouds to the 
sea! 

(iii) For the same purpose 

Brou gek-gek-gek ! 

S’lak berjut ! 

S’lak n’rik ! 

Srek asut I 
Stop a little ! 
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Leaves of the berjut! (a kind of creeper). 

Leaves of the chapa ! (Biumea baJsamifera). 

Stop (?) altogether! {asut means dry). 

(iv) For the same purpose 
Lors pateh-ge ! 

Go back there! (The Malay, Balik ka' sana). 

After repeating this the face is turned towards the 
direction from which the storm comes, the right hand is put 
in front of the mouth, trumpet fashion, and blown through 
“ Puah,” the hand, almost at the same moment, being sharply 
moved away from the mouth in a horizontal direction for a 
couple of feet and the fingers opened. This may also be done 
after repeating any other of the charms. 

(v) To be used when thunder is heard coming up in the 
distance. 

Garoh, Garoh, Garoh ! (supposed to represent the 
sound of thunder). 

Sa’hari ini kamaru I 

Sa’hari esok pek jadi ! 

Which means 

Let the weather be hot to-day 

and don’t let it rain to-morrow. 

(Literally — To-day hot weather. To-morrow don't 
let it become (rainy). 

This charm is of course almost entirely in the Malay 
language, the only Sakai w'ord being pek. A somewhat 
different version was given as well and I reproduce it here 
though I could not get its full meaning. 

(vi) Garoh, Garoh, Garoh. 

Makoh menrit pek jadi. 

{Makoh was said to mean pregnant). 

(vii) Used when the sound of coming rain is heard by 
people on a journey in the jungle. 

Orang sini gulai kaladi. 

Orang sana gulai tapah. 

Orang sini jangan jadi. 

Orang sana biar basab. 

This charm again is entirely Malay and means 

The people here eat curried kaladi. 

The people there eat curried tapah (a kind of fish). 

Don’t let it rain on the people nere. 

It does not matter if the people over there get wet. 

According to the Senoi, when there comes a shower 
followed by sunshine, the rainbow springs up from a place 
where a tiger has been sick. 
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VARIOUS BELIEFS AND TABUvS. 

Most of the following tabus arc 1 believe not in force 
among the people of the settlement near Sungkai, and are less 
rigidly adhered to at Jeram Kawan than among the up-country 
Senoi. 

(i) Women and children may not eat, cook, or touch 
deer’s flesh, or go near the body of a dead deer."*'* 

(ii) They are also prohibited from eating the flesh of the 
following animals. 

The Seladang (Bos gaurus) 

The Brok Monkey (Macaca nemestrina) 

The Krah Monkey (Macaca fascicularis) 

The Menturun Raya or Bentiir(»ng (Aicticlis bintu- 
rong) 

(iii) The flesh of elephants may not be eaten by the 
Senoi of Sungkai under any circumstances. It was said that 
anyone who bioke the tabu would fall ill and die. 

(iv) Some people consider it tabu to tell their owm 
names. 

(v) It is tabu to strike a parang (working knife) into an 
old tree stump in a clearing and leave it sticking there. This 
action would disturb the earth spirit and cause plagues of rats 
or insects. 

(vi) If a man drops a piece of food and sa\ s “ Peninah,” 
wdiich is a curse, he considers that the food is tabu to him and 
wdll not pick it up and eat it. To do so would be to court 
dysentery. 

The existence of one rather interesting tabu, which I 
believe is also kept by local Malays, I found out in the follow*- 
ing way. Yok Dalam, the headman of the Jeram Kawan 
people, had the misfortune to fall fiom a tree and bruise 
himself very badly. It appears that a message was sent to 
the settlement near Sungkai asking that any women who were 
skilled in medicine should come to Jeram Kawan to treat him. 
On the day after the accident I wms sitting outside the hut in 
which I was staying, w hen three Sakai w'omen and two youths 
went by, evidently on their way to Jeram Kaw^an, walking 
quickly in single file. As I was acquainted wdth two of the 
party I called out and asked them if they w'ere going to treat 
Yok Dalam, but was rather surprised to get no answer. On 
thinking for a minute I concluded that there w’as probably a 
tabu against speaking binding on persons going to treat a sick 
man, and on subsequent enquiry I found my surmise to be 
correct. 

Another rather curious little observance came to light 
owing to the same accident. One of the Sakai, after telling 
me how Yok Dalam had fallen down, said that his companions 

* The infringement of any of these tabus is said to bring convulsions on 
the head of the guilty party. 
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had made a bed of leaves for him so that he might rest until 
he had recovered a little, and had then taken repeated strides 
backwards and forwards over his body. Asked why this was 
done my informant said that he did not know, except that it 
was customary to do so when a man fell from a tree, and that 
the action was supposed to help the patient to recover. 

The reason of Yok Dalam’s misfortune was thought to 
have been because he left the house without chewing sireh, as 
' he had wanted to do, but being in a hurry had put it off. On 
account of this he was said to have been stricken by “Punan ’ 
'kena Punan), it being considered particularly unlucky to go 
out into the jungle with any craving unsatisfied. This belief 
according to Hassan is also current among the local Malays. 
There is a Malay word Kempunan meaning “ a dilemma or 
difficulty caused by every course open to one having its 
disastrous features” (Wilkinson’s Dictionary), which very 
probably has some relation to the punan of the Sakai. 

Religion. 

The Sakai seem to have ver}’ few definite religious beliefs, 
but they have a supreme God, Yenahg, whom they say corres- 
ponds to the Tuhan Allah of the Malays. The following 
legend gives some details about Yenang and the Sakai after- 
life, though I am inclined to think that the greater part of it 
may have been borrowed from the Malays, and slightly adapted 
to suit Sakai ideas. 

“The souls of Senoi leave their bodies, before they actually 
die, by the whorl of hair at the back of the head (ruai.) 
The soul passes to the west and tries to get into heaven 
(Surga, Malay) by the gate, by which the souls of Malays 
enter. This it cannot do, so it goes round by another way 
until it comes to a large iron cauldron {kawah) full of hot 
water. This is spanned by a bridge called Mcnteg (meaning 
unknown to Yok Pataling, who told me the storj’) which looks 
like a tree trunk from ^\hich the bark has been removed. 
Below the iron cauldron there is a great fire. The souls of 
little children pass safely over the bridge for they are without 
fault, but those of full grown people fall into the cauldron of 
hot water. Yenang takes these souls from the cauldron and 
plunges them into the fire until they are reduced to powder. 
Then he weighs them in a pair of scales and if they weigh 
lightly he passes them over into heaven, but if they are heavy 
he puts them into the fire again until they are sufficiently 
purified. 

BURIAL CUSTOMS. 

I had no opportunity of visiting any Sakai graves, but I 
made a good many enquiries about burial customs, and about 
the haunting of the grave by evil spirits. The results of my 
questioning are as follows. 

The body of a dead person is buried lying on the left side 
with the head towards the w'est and the face looking north. 
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To make a grave a rectangular pit is dug to a depth of a man’s 
breast and a cave-like excavation sufficient to contain the 
body is then made in one side of it. The corp.^e, which is 
wrapped in mats, is put into this, and the mouth of it clost‘d 
up by driving stakes into the bottom of the j)it and stretching 
a sheet of tree bark between the stakes and the mouth of tlu' 
burial niche. The hole is then filled in and the deceased's 
belongings and food and tobacco pl.icrd on tlu^ top of tin* 
grave. 

[This information was obtaim'd from Vok Pataling, but 
one of tile youths of the Ungkun st'ttlement. whom I hi ought 
to Taipiiig, afterwards ('ontiMdict(‘d the statements about the 
position in burial saying that the corpse was put on its back 
with its head pointing to the east. ro‘=sibly different customs 
may prevail among the Ungkun people.] 

For the first five da\s aftci burial. f(»()d is placed on the 
grave every day, and foi six days number^ of e\ il spirits arc 
thought to collect at the grave of the* decciased and feast. 
During that period children are not allowed to go put after 
dark. 

The following information, obtajned from Vok Pataling, 
is somewhat ^'jumbled” but I found it ini})ossil)le to obtain a 
clearer ac( ount. 

An evil spirit in the appearan(‘t‘ of the dead person, 
(apparently not the actual soul or spirit of the dceea.scid) 
haunt.s the grave. It has its fact* turned backwards cin its 
bndv and its ejxis are rolled u])wards till ouIn' the w hites are 
visible. Whc'U an evil spirit of this kind catches hold of 
a human being the part tonche*d withers. If a Ualah dreams 
that there is an evil spirit at a gr ive, his .1 //a/f I to/g coming 
to him in the dream and telling him, he goes to the grave with 
Ids Anak Yang and hiding behind a tree watches the evil 
spirit feasting with the roinpaidons he has enlU'd togetlnu'. 
Now* the evil spirit's ccmipanions are chiet]\ s|drits whom the 
Halak has alnsidv con(|uercd and who are afiaid of him. 
After wat('hing for a time the Jlalak and his Anak \ aug rush 
out and the latter seizes the spiiit w’hile the Halak slabs it 
with a bamboo spear. When the Halak stabs the spirit the 
other ghosts all vanisli, being frightened of the Halak, and 
immediately the month of the grave opens ami the spirit 
jumps into it, pursued by the Halak and the Anak ^ ang. The 
spirit runs away into the earth. The Halak and the Anak I ang 
go to the corpse, ’and the Halak strokes its face tc; see that all 
is well. Then the bottom of the grave opens below' them and 
they find their wav to heaven (Snrga), passing over the bridge 
called Menieg, After this the Halak returns to earth by some 
unknow'n road. When lie has got back to tlie earth hc^ makes 
a medicine hut (hutnhun) and decorate^ it w’ith sweet smelling 
flowers, lebak leaves and long bamboo water- vessels decorated 
with patterns and full of water. When night cornes he 
performs magical rites (beijualak) and in the early morning the 

September, 1915. ^ 
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spirit whom he wounded comes outside and hurls the spear 
with which he was stabbed through the w*>ll of the Immbuiu 
The Halali seizes the spear and then goes to slee]> and what- 
ever offerings the spirit asks of him in his di earns such as bras 
kunyet^^ or soaked rice in the husk, he tlirows out of the hut 
into the jungle. The spirit takes the bras kunyet and the 
soaked rice {berth) and throw’s back a few grains as a sign that 
he wishes to be friendly with the HaUik, So after this the 
spirit becomes the Halak s friend and helps him to cure sick 
people and in othci ways. 

The Halak. 

I obtained the following further details about Ilalaks and 
their attiibutes, which I may as well give here. 

(i) The Halak is said not to be buried in the earth. 
Instead of this his body is placed in a round hut {bnmbun) and 
left there. Two or thiee days after death the body vanishes 
from the hut. 

(ii) The ‘spirit of a dead Halak becomes a LVlian or were- 
tiger. 

(iii) The last of the great Halah in the Sungkai district, 
a man named Bekoh, is said to have died about five years ago. 
Since then, though there are se\eral men who aic supposed to 
have a little knowledge, there has been no one to succeed him. 
Old Hassan, the Malay, declared that he had .seen Bekoh, 
W’hen possessed, grow’ a large p«ur of canine teeth {taring) thieo 
or four inches long. These on Bekoh^s command he had 
taken hold and shaken in order to prove thiit they weie 
genuine. Jahaia, headman of the settlement between jeram 
Kawcin and Sungkai, makes .some pretence to being a //uAfA 
and is supposed to ha\e a familiar sjurit which descended to 
him from his father, but he cuiscaicel\ be counted a Senoi,as 
his father w’as a Malav-speaking Selangor .1 bong me and his 
mother I believe half Senoi half “Mai Selnngoi.” I will 
however describe a performance ^cen at Jahaia's kanipong 
later on. 

Senoi Oaths. 

If a Sakai wishes to take an oath he sw^cars by the sun. 
This I found out in the following manner. While I was at 
Sungkai a dog of Yok Pataling’s chased and slightly bit a 
goat belonging to a Malay. This was, the Malay thought, too 
good a chance of imposing on a Sakai to be let slip, so he 
started “dunning” Yok Pataling for seven dollars cash as 
compensation, or demanded in lieu thereof that he should 
come and work for him for several clays. Hassan, the rattan 
gatherer, told me about the affair and I called Yok Pataling 
and asked him if the goat was badlv damaged. He replied, 
that the wound was little more than a .scratch, “Very well,” 
I said, “you go and tell this Malay that if he considers he has 

* Rice coloured with turnu^ric 
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any claim on you for damage to his goat he is to come and 
sec me about it/’ Yok I^ataling went off at once and gave the 
Malay iny message, whereupon the latter immediately changed 
his tone and said that he had only been joking nnd that Yok 
l^italing did not owe him anything," at the same time upbraid- 
ing him very bitterly for having gone and informed the 
“Tuan.” lo this Yok Patnling replied “I swear by the sun 
that I did not tell the “Tuan,” and if I he, may the sun 
shrivel up my tongue.” 

Birth Customs. 

My informants with regard to birth customs were tw^o 
Jeram Kawan Sakai. The inforination obtained from them is 
given below. 

The expectant mother is isolated in a small hut of leaves 
built on the ground not far from her own house, it being tabu 
for a birth to take place in an ordinary dwelling. Here she is 
attended by the inidw'ife, and after the child has been born she 
goes through a three days purification ceremony in the hut, 
bathing under a decorated bamboo spout into which water is 
poured from a long water bamboo. When the purification is 
over the mother returns to her own house and the midw’ife 
ceases attendance. No fish or chilies may be eaten by a 
woman for two months after she has given birth to a child, 
and s-jlt an<i the cafibages of all palm trees which have thorny 
stems arc forbidden fur several days. The midwife must be 
present and eat with a woman when she takes fish or flesh w ith 
her lice (mahan berlaiik; for the first time after lier delivery. 
A similai heating treatment to that employed by the Malays, 
is undergone by Sakai women after their confinement. 

HALAK’S PERFORMANCE AT UNGKUN,^ 

While stopping at Jeram Kawan I arranged with Jehaia, 
the headman of the down-stream settlement, Ungkun, to hold 
a magical performance on the night of May 26th. 1 left jeram 

Kawan by boat at about 3 p.m. and arrived at Jahaia’s 
kampoiig, where I w^as to sleep that night, some time before 
dark. Here I found the w^omen busy cutting up and plaiting 
leaves which were to form the ceremonial decorations and 
getting ready the bamboo stampers with which an accompani- 
ment is played to the Iltilak's chants. Jahaia was becomingly 
modest and said that he would do his best though he could not 
claim to be a proper Halak\ and only knew' how to perform a 
little. Some time after dark the sound of the bamboo 
stampers from a neighbouring house announced that the 
performance was about to begin. Making my way to this, 
and up the tall ladder, I found the hut crowded by the 
inhabitants of the whole settlement, whc) were engaged in 
chattering, sireh chewing, and slapping their Ixidies in order to 

See photo PI. XXVIII taken outside the house on the morning after the 
performance. 
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obtain some relief from the swarms of sandflies which infested 
the village. The Halak’s apparatus consisted oi a circular 
frame oi latlan cane, with a diameter oi about four feet, hung 
all round with a fringe of bertam leaves cut into stiips about 3 tt. 
long. This frame was suspended at a distance of about 4 ft. 
from the floor, the ends of the hangings thus being about 
6 ins. ftom it. The frame was held in position by three 
strips of tree-bark, which were attached to it at regular 
intervals, and were all tied together to a looi beam of the house. 
Close to the frame, and about 5 ft. above it, was hung one of 
the ceremonial offering tra)s (anchak) which are used both by 
Malays and aborigines. This was decoiated with ceremonial 
hangings of cut and plaited leaves and the scented inner bark 
of some tiee. At the side of the hut was tied a sheaf of the 
laige leaves of the salak palm (Malacca edulis). Jahaia 
leserved his exhibition till late in the evening and the first 
peiformer was a jouth who 1 was given to understand did not 
possess a familiar spirit, but hoped possibly to cultuate one in 
time. He wore a loin cloth round his waist and on his head a 
wreath of shredded lea\es, studded with flowers, which had a 
sort of ornamental brush of stiff leaves standing up from it at 
the back. Two garlands of cut leaves on a fonndation of 
tree-bark were worn crossed over liis chest and in his hand he 
carried a switch of lehak leaves. He took up a squatting 
position on the floor within the circle of the h.ingings attached 
to the rattan frame, and another young man, wealing a wreath 
of flowers on his head, also entered the i in le as his assistant. 
When the hut had been plunged into semi-darkness l)y tying 
up salak Iwives in front of a lamp hung near the door, the 
women, with a bamboo stampei in eilhei hand, took places 
behind a log of w’ood w'hich had been placed near one side of 
the hut. The young Halak then commenced a chant in a 
Sakai dialect, each line being taken up and repeated b} his 
assistant and an accompaniment plaj'ed by the W’omen with 
their stampers on the log of wood. Every time the Halak 
raised his voice he brought the switch of lebak leaves smartly 
down on the palm of his left and he also frequently flourished 
it oyer his right shoulder. The’ chant was, 1 understand, 
an invocation to an Anak Yang to come and obey his 
commands. Presently two or three other youths came and 
crouched under the circle of hanging leaves, those who could 
not get entirely inside it managing at any rate to squeeice in 
their heads and shoulders. After the performanc e had gone on 
for some time it was brought to a close, and Jahaia with a 
single assistant took his place within the circle. Jahaia, 
having inherited his familiar spirit from his father who, as 
mentioned above, was a Malay-speaking Selangor aborigine, 
proceeded to call upon it in Malay. His chant was taken 
up l)y his assistant and the women who were bating time 
with the stampers, and after a while a Sakai who was squatting 
next to me told me that the Anak Yang had came. Jahaia 
then stood up and grasping the circular rattan frame in his 
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hands told it to dip towards myself, which it immediately 
did,— not a very wonderful thing, as Jahaia had hold of it on 
each side of his body. After this 1 left the hut as it was 2 a.m. 
and I was told that the rest of the, performance would be 
similar to that which had already taken place. I was un- 
fortunately unable to catch sufficient of the chant to be able to 
write it down, but I heard mart kiV ujong jalan (come to the 
end of the path) frequently repeated and from what I could 
make out of the rest it seemed to be a prayer to the Anak Yang 
to come to Jahaia. I have since been told by the two boys I 
brought home with me that there is another man in the village 
who has a better claim to be considered a Halak than Jahaia. 
He was able, they said, by the help of his familiar spirit, — and 
they had seen him themselves do it, — to split a large section 
of bamboo without touching it, and they described how' his 
Anak Yang was heard to enter the bamboo with a noise like 
crik-crik-criky the bamboo splitting into two pieces, with a 
loud report, a few minutes afterwards. He was also able to 
grow large eye-teeth, taringy out of the corners of his mouth, 
and between his first and second fingers. Yok Tong, the 
elder of the two boys, told me that the Halak had once caught 
hold of his head with the teeth between his fingers. Another 
of his accomplishments was to turn himself into a tiger, — he 
had been seen to do this by Yok Tong's sister, — and to go off 
into the jungle in search of game. Perhaps 1 may be able to 
return to Sungkai at some future date and investigate these 
remarkable performances for myself. I had heard before at 
Jeram Kaw^an that Sakai Halaks were able to split open 
bamboos as described, but it would be worth while to see if a 
Halak can be got to undertake to do it for a suitable reward. 




XI. NOTES ON VARIOUS A 150 RIGINAL TRIBES 
OF NEGRI SEMBILAN (Plates XXIX— XXX). 

By Ivor H. N, Evans, 7?.^., Assisiani Curator and 
Ethnographical Asmtant Museums, 

These notes were made durin{( a Museum expedition to 
Negri Sembilan at the beginning of 1914. Aborigines were 
found at the following places, Pertang in the Stale of Jelebu, 
Bahau on the railway line to Pahang, and Kclapi, an aboiiginal 
village about two miles from Kampong Inas. The trip did 
not yield any objects of great ethnogtaphical inteiest, but this 
was only to be expected, since none of tliesc people are now 
distinguishable in dress and lv‘longings from the local 
Malays. From only one of the tribes visited was a vocabulary 
other than Malay obtained, namely, from a few Sorting River 
aborigines seen at Bahau. whose speech was essentially 
similar to that of the mixed peoples of S. Pidiang. The 
most interesting result of the expedition was some information 
wdth regard to certain belnds about the shamanistic practices of 
the Serting tribe, and a little information concerning the 
appeasing of the evil spirits of the jungle, got bc^th from the 
Sotting and the Pertang groups. 

THE JAKUNS^ OF TITI RAMKI, 
l>ICRTANG (PI. XXIX). 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. T. R. Ilnbback, of Pertang 
the wTiter was eniiblod to spend a h‘w da\ in thw localit} , and 
to get into tomb with sections of two tribes of ibongine*-. 
One of these small patties had a couple of huts in a cl< aung 
close to the place w here the P^itang Ki\er cl()^ses the Aver 
leaning bridle path, the spot wiiere their house's weic situated 
being callt^d Titi Kanici (Populous bridged Two Msits were' 
paid to these people, and in addition some of them came up 
tw'ice to Mr, Hubback’s bungalow^. They are a Malay 
speaking tribe, but thev seem to use a few noii-Malavan words, 
and their speech is rather a rude dialect. To the Malays thev 
are knowm as Sakai (a teim applied to most aboiiginal tribes) 
Berenyup or Renyup, the latter apparently because of their 
constantly using the expression (there is not, ttd\ida), 

but the name they apply to themselves, is Orang Lepan (men 
of the plains)^ Their houses resemble those of the poorer 
class of Malav peasants, as do also their household utensils 
and their clothes. At the time of our visit a number of the 
peopld were away in the jungle at some durian groves, there 

• pot the sake of convenience throughout these papers the aborigines are 
fOfiKhpil to as Jaknns, for though there may be some small admixture of Sakai 
bloo^ fa them, and one tribe speaks a Sakai dialect, their physical characlens- 
tics era those of I^oio-Malays. 
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being only four fully grown men left at home. These were all 
brothers, and sons of a ver)’ old woman, who said that she had 
thirteen children, of whom six males and two females still 
survived. The clearing in which the houses stood was planted 
with tapioca and keladi, but neither of these were sufficiently 
advanced to be used as food. Until the crop ripened the 
Jakuns weie living by cutting rattans in the jungle and selling 
them to the Chinese storekeepers at Pertang, supplementing 
the rice which they were thus enabled to purchase with 
whatever animals they could shoot with their blow pipes. 
The four brothers mentioned above all possessed titles, being 
respectively Batin, Mentri, Toh Kampong and Penghulu. 
The following list of tribal officers was given, and they were 
said to have precedence as enumerated. If this information 
is correct, and the natives insisted that it was, the older is 
distinctly unusual : since the Batin, Jinang and Jukrah are the 
chief officers among most southern tribes. 

(i) Batin. 

(z) Penghulu dalam. 

(3) Toh Kampong. 

(4) Mentri. 

(5) Jukrah. 

(6) Jinang. 

According to these Jakuns’ own account their place of 
origin was the Klau River * and there are said to be more of 
the tiibe at Jeram.1 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER. 

Of the four adult males seen, three were distinctly band- 
some and well built, especially the youngest of them, Bongsu. 
The fourth man, who wa-, suffering from a bad foot, and was 
covered with kurap (Tinea circinata), so that he had not a veiy 
prepossessing appearance. One of the younger women who 
had given birth to a male chihl the night before the writei’s 
firstVisit, was also good-looking. She seemed to be suffering 
very little from her recent trials and insisted on coming to the 
door of the hut to be photographed, although she was told to 
keep quiet inside. The hair of all the people was either straight 
or very' slightly wavy, while their skin colour was as light as 
that of the local Malays. Though accused by the Malays of 
being lazy, a failing from which the latter are not unknown 
themselves to suffer, they seemed to be a pleasant, well 
mannered, and contented people. 

WEAPONS. 

The blow-pipe is of the usual Negri Sembilan type and 
calls for no special remark. The outer tube is decorated with 
incised patterns reaching from above the mouth-pieoe to the 

• A tributary of the Semantan River, Pahang. ' 

t On the fientong River, not far from the Klau 
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node, separating the two internodes of bamboo of which the 
outer case is formed. The quivers seen, with one exception, 
were without covers of any kind, the Jakiins saying that they 
were too lazy to make them. In the one complete specimen, 
the sides of the cover were made of plaited rattan and the top 
of a piece of wood, flat above, but with a conical projection on 
the under surface, which fitted into a space in the centre of the 
quiver, inside the dart holders. The darts were short, as is 
generally the case in Negri Sembilan. The poison for the dart 
points w^as said to be made of get ah ipoh obtained from the 
Ka\\as tree (Antiaris toxicaria) and from ahar tengah (?), a kind 
of liana. 

OBJECTS COLLECTED. 

As remarked above the tribes visited proved to have few 
objects of interest to a collector and the only specimens 
obtained at Titi Ramei were a single blow-pipe, a quiver 
without a cover, tw^o snares of fine cord made from the bark of 
the Terap tree (Artocarpus Kunstleri), a chapeng (little girls’ fig 
leaf) made from a piece of a tortoi.se shell and a bamboo flute 
with three stops. The nose flute is not used. 

FIRE MAKING. 

The only method of making fire which the Pertang people 
know, other than by cheap matches purchased at the Chinese 
shops, is by flint and steel. One man said that he had once 
tried to make fire with a rattan saw and a piece of soft wood, 
but had been unsuccessful. 

RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Pertana aborigines seem to have no belief in any 
supreme Deity of their own, though they know' of the Malays’ 
Tuhan Allah. They are, however, much afraid of what they 
call Punan^ w'hich seems to be a personification of all the ills 
which may befall them in the jungle. Before starting on a 
journey it is necessary to burn incense to Punan and the man 
who cooks for the rest of the party in the jungle must also 
burn a little incense each time he prepares food ; while if a 
stranger passes w'hen cooking is going on he must take a little 
rice or water from the pot and call Punan to partake of the 
offering that he is making, at the same time smearing the rice 
or w'ater on the back of his neck or on his left forearm. If 
Punan is not appeased, some calamity is sure to happen, the 
person or persons w^ho have failed to make the customary 
offerings, will suffer from fever, or swellings in the groin, or 
will be bitten by snakes or centipedes. It is said that Punan 
stabs those who have offended him (and thus causes their 
illness). 

The umangai padi or rice soul is said to be taken where 
biltpadi is planted, an old woman going into the crop before 
commences and cutting seven ears. Three days after 

Sttptentber, 19x15. 5 
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the takin^f of the setmngat general reaping may be begun. The 
semangat is hung up in the house in a basket and is finally 
mixed with the seed padi for the next crop. 

It is tabu for the Pertang people to mention the name of 
either father or mother. On being questioned as to the reason 
for this they replied “ kita takut matt, kena daulat ayah ,” — we 
are afraid of dying through being struck by the indwelling 
power (daulat) ♦ of our father. 

There is no Pawang or Bomor (magician or doctor) at 
Titi Ramei and in cases of sickness they call in the Batin of a 
tribe living at Durian Tawar, who is supposed to be skilled jn 
magic. 

CIRCUMCISION AND TOOTH FILING. • 

Circumcision t is customary for males, though not com- 
pulsory, and many of the women undergo a corresponding 
operation. Bongsu, one of the four brothers mentioned above 
had not been circumcised, though he was about twenty years 
of age. He had a long lock of hair like the jambul of little 
Malay boys, which he rolled into a ball on the front of the 
head, but whether he wore this as a sign that the operation 
had not been performed, or merely as an ornament, the writer 
did not find out. Possibly the custom of circumcision has 
been adopted in imitation of the Malays. 

Tooth filing is general. 

MARRIAGE. 

Apparently the people of Titi Ramei do not marry among 
themselves, the reason probably being that they are all closely 
related. They said they took wives either from the Durian 
Tawar tribe, or from another settlement at Durian Tipus. 

LANGUAGE. 

The only w'ords, other than Malay, obtained from the 
Pertang Jakun were as follows; — 

Gibbon (ungka) Timok. 

Kingfisher (pekakak) Burorig changah. 

Millipede (sepak bulan) ... Gelentu. 

Blowpipe (sumpitan) Temiang. 

* Daulat is the peculiar sacred power ^^hich invests Royalty, and which is 
also communicated to regalia. Formerly the belief in this divine power of 
kings or chiefs, which is a very widely spread one, was strong among the 
Maories of New Zealand, and in most of the Islands of Polynesia, where it was 
thought that if any commoner were to unwittingly offend against the royal tabu 
by using an article which belonged to a king or chief he would be stricken ill 
and die: there are several well authenticated cases of natives of Polynesia, who 
had’ without knowing it, broken a royal tabu, having actually died of fright 
when informed of their crime. Deaths said to be due to violation of ihfi 
sanctity of the regalia of Malay Sultans are not unknown in the Peninsula 
(vide Malay Magic" P 4i). 

fThe word used for circumcision was snnat which is the usual word for the 
operation among the Malays, but possibly they may really practice incision 
which is found among many Jakun tribes. 
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Blowpipe Mouthpiece (pangkal 

sumpitan) Tebong temiang. 

Dart Quiver (tabong bekas 

damak) Telak damak. 

Quiver cords (tali tabong) ... Tali telak. 

Butt of dart (pangkal damak) ... Pahabong damak. 
Dart-holder (sarong damak) ... Piet damak. 


THE JAKUNS OF DURIAN TAWAR, NEAR 
PERTANG. (PI. xxix). 

These people came down to Mr. Hubback's estate on 
being called by his Malay tracker Yassin. They were led by 
an old man who turned out to be a most unmitigated rascal, 
and the whole party, probably at his instigation, were loud in 
cadging for money. The old man, who was the Batin, 
appeared to have travelled a great deal and to have lived with 
the Besisi in Selangor. A short vocabulary was obtained from 
him, which appeared to resemble greatly a Besisi dialect ; but 
this was left uncompleted, since it was intended to Visit his 
settlement a couple of days later. However, on it being 
mentioned to the Titi Ramei people that the Durian Tawar 
aborigines spoke a Sakai (non-Malay) dialect they secnied 
surprised and said; “Well, we know all about the Durian 
Tawar people, as we frequently take wives from there, but we 
have never heard them speak anything but Malay, as we do.” 
On talking the matter over further it became evident that the 
Durian Tawar Batin had deliberately given us Besisi words, 
a knowledge of which language he had picked up on his 
travels, his idea probably being that the white man would be 
better pleased to hear that his people had a language of their 
own, than that they merely spoke Malay. The intended 
journey to Durian Tawar was not carried out in consequence 
of the unreliability of the Batin. 


THE SERTING JAKUN. (PI. XXX.) 

The Sorting people did not prove to be much rnore 
interesting than the aborigines seen at Pertang or Kelapi, 
except in so far as they were not_ a Malay-speaking tribe, but 
of course they were quite familiar with that language for 
purposes of conversation with outsiders. The few of them 
seen, made a very favourable impression on the writer, as di 
the people of Titi Ramei; their manners were good, and they 
^d not clamour for presents or money as do so many 9 . 
tamer aborigines. Only one small settlement was • 

which was close to an estate at Bahau belonging to Mr. M. 
Hemmant, who very kindly put the writer up for a few nights, 
and did everything in his power to make the visit a success. 


TRIBAL NAME. 
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The Sorting people are 
Orang Bukit," a very general 


called by the Malays either 
name for aooriginal tribes, or 
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Sakai Semlai (or Semleh). The latter name refers to their 
language, \\hich, for some undiscoverable reason, is called 
Semlai. According to their own account they call themselves 
Behturk Chong, which has exactly the same meaning as the 
Malay, Orang Bukii, i.e. Hill People. 

TRIBAL OFFICERS. 

The following are the names of tribal officers given in 
their correct order of precedence. 

1. Batin. 

2. Mcntri or Jukrah. 

3. Jinang. 

On the death of the Batin the Jukrah usually replaces 
him, and the Jinang becomes Jukrah. 

HABITATIONS. 

The few houses seen were similar to those of the poorer 
local Malays, except that thej^ lacked a cook house (dapor) and 
were not divided up into rooms. The house walls were made 
of the bark of the kepong tree and the floor was of bamboo 
laths. Cooking was done on an open hearth of dried mud. 
One house had the space between the floor and the ground 
fenced in to form a fold (kandang), for a few goats which the 
owner w’as rearing. 

BLOW-PIPES, QUIVERS AND DART POISON. 

The blow-pipe is similar to that of the Pertang people. 
The only dart-quiver seen was without a coyer. Poison for 
blow-pipe darts was said to be composed of the juice of the 
kayas tree (Antiaris toxicaria) mixed with akar ipoh (probably 
some ..species of strychnos). 

FIRE-MAKING. 

The methods of making fire with a rattan saw and a 
block of soft wood, or with a drill and block were both known. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The houses of the Bahau settlement were situated in a 
fairly large clearing planted with kaladi, but ubi kayu (tapioca) 
and hill rice are also grown to a certain extent. According to 
the Jukrah, a clearing is only used for a year i.e., long enough 
to get a crop from it, and is then abandoned. 

INTOXICANTS. 

As among several of the tribes of Selangor and Negri 
Sembilan, notably the Besisi, an intoxicating drink is brewed 
from the tampot fruit. The liquor is not stored, but consumed 
as soon as ready for use. The tampoi season is the great time 
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for feasting, and the Serting people at the time of the writer’s 
visit were feeling rather sorry for themselves because the 
tampoi trees had failed to fruit. 

RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Serting people say that they believe in a Supreme 
Deity (Tuhan Allah) and that after death the good go to 
Shtirga (Heaven), while the bad are condemned to suffer in 
Neraka (Hell), but these ideas have obviously been adopted 
from the surrounding Malays. Much more interesting were 
the beliefs connected with the poyang s"^ methods of treating 
the sick. I he Jakuns said that their poyangs often worked 
their spells for the recovery of the sick in a beehive hut of 
palm Invest in the depths of the jungle, the interior of the 
hut being decorated with the long ceremonial hangings of 
plaited leaves which are known as jari lipan or centipedes 
toes. On being asked what was the use of th^jari lipan, one 
old man replied that in his conjurations the poyang made use 
of a good spirit called the Mambang (not the same- as the 
Mambang of the Malays, the personification of the sunset 
glow). “The Mambang lives on the hills and the shadows of 
the jari lipan within the poyang's hut stretch out to the hill 
tops and form a path for the Mambang to descend to the hut 
at the poyang's request. When the Mambang has come down 
into the hut the poyang tells him to go and look for the soul of 
the sick man. The Mambang, obeying the poyang's command, 
goes back to the hills by the road that he came, and when he 
reaches them journe)’s to the houses of the evil spirits who 
live on the hill-tops. Outside their houses are the souls 
(semangat) of many people hanging up in cages, and if he finds 
the soul for which he is looking the sick man recovers, but if 
the evil spirit has carried the soul into his house he is unable 
to release it and the sufferer dies.” 

According to the same old man, people fall ill because 
evil spirits lie in wait ^or them and strike their shadows with a 
club as they pass. 

As among the Pertang Jakuns Punan is feared and propi- 
tiated. Water in which rice is cooking is taken from the pot 
and rubbed on the fore-arm, the man who is making this 
offering calling out “ Punan, Punan, Punan," and at the same 
time stretching out the arm on which he has smeared the rice 
water. 

The semangat padi is said- to be taken occasionally when 
they have a rice crop. 

The names of father or mother, father-in-law or mother- 
in-law most not he. mentioned. 

.. * Ta# poyaog among these southern tribes has the position ef both the 
Unlay /wwuag, magician, and the bmor, doctor. 

t titia prdeedure is similar to that of the Ulu Langat and Ulu Kenaboi 
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BURIALS. 

Graves are stated to be railed in with a trellis work fence 
(fagar tingalong). Deaths are an occasion for feasting, but it is 
said that no offering of food is placed on the grave. 

MARRIAGE. 

Marriages, which are celebrated with feasting, usually 
take place between members of the same tribe, but occasional- 
ly they are contracted with strangers. Second cousins (dua 
pupu) are prohibited from martying, but marriages between 
third cousins (tiga pupu) are allowed. 

CIRCUMCISION AND TOOTH FILING. 

Both circumcision and tooth filing are general among 
the men. 


VOCABULARY. 


English —Malay. 

Serting River Jakun 
(Bekturk Chong.) 

Head — kepala 

... koie. 

Ear — telinga 

... tung. 

Eye — mata 

... mot. 

Nose — hidong 

... muh. 

Nostril — ^lubang hidong ... 

... liang muh. 

Cheek — pipi 

... meng. 

Mouth — mulut 

... M.* 

Lip — bibir 

... M. 

Tongue — lidab 

... lepes. 

Tooth — gigi 

... lemoin. 

Chin — dagu 

... M. 

Throat — ^leher 

... lengek. 

Neck — tengkok 

... baseng. 

Shoulder — bahu 

... bahuk. 

Arm — ^lengan 

... bleng. 

Elbow — siku 

... chinchung. 

Hand — tangan 

... ti. 

Thumb — ibu tangan 

... gadut ti. 

Finger — ^jari 

... jarek. 

Finger-nail — kuku 

... cherus. 

Thigh — paha 

... belu. 

Knee — lutut 

... kaltong. 

Shin — tulang kring 

... betis. 

Foot — kaki 

... jong. 

Heel — tumit 

... M. 

Sole — tapak kaki 

.. tamparjong. 

Toe — jari kaki 

... jarek jong. 

Breast-~dada 

... M. 

Back — bSlakang 

... cherolii. 

Heart — ^jantong hati 

... jantung. 


Tbs tsttsr M indicates that tbs word used is the same as the Maky. 
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£n glish— >Malay . 

Liver — hati 
Stomach — penit 
Navel— pusat 
Intestines— isi perut 
Blood— darah 
Bone — tulang 
Skin— kulit 
Hair — ram but 
Old — tua 
Young — muda 
Fat — gemok 
Thin — kurus 
Hot — panas 
Cold — sejok 
Blind — buta 
Deaf — tuli 
Dumb — bisu 
Fever — demam 
Itch — kurap, kudis 
Vomit — muntah 
Gripes — sakit perut 
Diarrhoea — cheret 
Cough — batok 
Dead — mati 
Putrid — busok 
Father — bapa 
Mother — ibu 

H usband— laki, suami . . . 

Wife — bini 
Male — jantan 
Female — betina 
Man — orang laki-laki 
Woman — orang perempuaii 
Person — orang 
Son — anak laki'laki 
Daughter— anak perempuan 
Child — kanak-kanak 
Boy — ^budak laki-laki 
Girl — budak perempuan 
Maiden — anak dara 
Elder brother — abang ... 

Elder sister — kakak 

Younger brother— adek ... 

Younger sister — adek perempuan 

Elephant — gajah 

Rhinoceros— badak 

Tapir — tenok. badak tampong 

Gaur— seladang 

Bear— beruang 

Deer— rusa ... 


Serting River Jaknn 
(Bekturk Chong). 

• gris. 

... lepoit 
... M. 

... kung weit. 

... maham. 

... je-arng. 

... M. 

... suk. 

... gedoh. 

... mudak. 

... M. 

... M. 

... pret. 

... tekot. 

... butak. 

... M. 

... M. 

... trok. 

... M. 

... kaku. 

... ni lepoit. 

... jer-jaur. 

... M. 

... kebus. 

... see-it. 

. . apet. 

... M. 

... kenlug. 

• kempun. 

... remol. 

... kedol. 

... kenlug. 

... kedol. 

... berkturk. 

... kenon remol. 

... kenon kedol. 

... kenkon raket. 

... kenon remol. 

... kenon kedol. 

... kedol darah. 

... i-ek. 

... gah-u. 

... M. 

... adek kedol. 

... M. 

... M. 

... M. 

... M. 

... M. 

... jisuk. 
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English^Malay. 

Setting itiver Jakvn 
(Bekturk Chong). 

Chevrotin — napoh, pelandok 

chee-ong, plandok. 

Wild-pig — babi hutan ... 

jalu. 

Porcupine — landak ... 

jSkos. 

Dog— anjing 

chor. 

Wild dog — anjing serigalla 

chor bri. 

Tiger — harimau 

pbdong. 

Black panther — harimau kumbang 

pddong. 

Wild cat — kuching hutan 

kuching bri. 

Cat — ^kuching 

M. 

Bear-cat — benturong 

? 

Civet-cat — musang 

M. 

Large squirrel — tupai nandong 

M. 

Small squirrel — tupai kampong 

M. 

Flying lemur — kubong ... 

M. 

Loris — kongkang, kera duku 

riu. 

Bam boo-rat — dekan 

M. 

Rat — tikus ... 

kanek. 

Gibbon — ungka 

tau. 

Monkey — lotong 

baseng. 

„ kera 

trau. 

„ berok 

kok. 

F r uit-bat — keluang ^ 

M. 

Bat — kelawar 

semah, sentot. 

Crocodile — buaya 

kerbok. 

Mon itor-lizard — biawak 

pari. 

Grass-lizard — bengkarong 

M. 

Flying-lizard — chichak kubin 

M. 

Land-tortoise — kura-kura, baning 

yeoh, (M). 

Water-tortoise — labi-labi 

M. 

Snake — ular ... 

tejoh. 

Python — ular sawah 

tejoh (no other name). 

Frog — katak 

M. 

Fish — ikan ... 

chereh. 

Horn — tandok 

M. 

Tusk of elephant — gading 

M. 

Tail — ekur... 

pas. 

Hornbill — enggang 

tekQup. 

Hawk, eagle — lang 

kalang. 

Owl — burong bantu 

chlim. 

Egret — bangau 

banghau. 

Jungle-fowl — ayam denak 

hayam. 

Argus-pheasant — kuau, kuang 

kaung. 

Green pigeon— punai ... 

M. 

Crow — gagak 

agak. 

Kingfisher — pekakak, raja udang 

M. 

Woodpecker— pelatok ... 

M. 

Magpie-robin — murai ... 

chitoi. 

Egg — tdur 

kapoh. 

Feather — ^bulu ayara 

suk hayam. 

Beak — ^parob 

cb^nu. 
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English—Malay. 

Ant — semut 

Red ant — kerengga 

White anl — anai-anai . . . 

Bee — lebah 
Honey — ayer madu 
Wax — lilin 
Hornet — tebuan 
Wasp — penyengat 
Fly — lalat 

Black scorpion — kala 
Small scorpion — kala jengking 
Centipede — lipan 
Millipede — sepak bulan ... 
Cockroach — 1 ipas 
Spider — laba laba 
Coconut-beetle — kiimbang 
Mosquito -*-n\ amok 
Tree — pokok kayu 
Bough — dahan " 

Root — akar pokok 
Leaf — daun kayu 
Flower — biinga 
Fruit — buah kayu 
F ungus — chcndawa n 
Bamboo — buloh, aiir 
Rattan — akar 
Thorn — duri 
Rice — padi 
,, beras 
,, nasi 
Banana — pi sang 
Areca-nut — pi na,ng 
Durian — durian 
Tampoi — tempui 
Rambutan — rambutan . . . 
Sireh-leaf — daun sireh ... 
Screw-palm — pandan, mengkuang 
Terap-tree — pohon kayu terap 
Forest — hutan 
Yam — iibi kayu 
keledek 
„ keladi 
To walk — berjalan 
,, run — lari 
„ stand — berdiri 
„ sit — dudok 
„ lie down — berbaring 
„ sleep — ^tidur 
ft snore — berdengkur 
,, jump — melompat 
September, rpi*?. 


Serting River Jukun 
(Bekturk Chong). 

M. 

M. 

run. 

ibu. 

? (manisan). 

M. 

hong, 
kemut ket. 
roie. 

keleutam. 

pepesan. 

kai-ip. 

kelui. 

sebertek. 

kelektip. 

M. 

semoin. 

delong. 

roh. 

res. 

daun delong. 
bekau. 



ding. 

dreh. 

j.-irlah. 

babah, 

beras. 

bait, 

tiuk. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

delong meran. 

bri. 

hubi. 

M. 

rebol. 

suak. 

paloh. 

uh-ow. 

kem-kom. 

dem-dum. 

jepek. 

bersenur. 

M. 
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English— Malay. 

To climb — memanjat 
„ hold— pegang 
„ lift up — angkat 
„ throw — lempar, lontar 
„ scratch — garu 
„ spit — ludah 
„ bite— gigit 
„ pinch — chubit 
„ wash — metnbasoh ... 
„ bathe — mandi 
„ cook — mcmasak 
„ eat — makan 
„ drink — minum 
„ chew — mamah 
„ fly — terbang 
Sun — matahari 
Moon — bulan 
Star — bintang 
Cloud — a wan 
Mountain — gunong 
Hill— bukit 
Day — siang hari 
Night — malam 
Thunder — guroh, petir ... 
Wind — angin 
Rain — hujan 
Storm — ribut 
Fire — api 
Water — ayer 
Smoke — asap api 
One — satu 
Two — dua 
Three — tiga 
Four — empat 

Ashes — abu 
Salt — garam 
Tobacco— tembakau 
Stone — batu 
Earth — tanah 
A clearing — ladang 
House — rumah, pondok... 
Roof — atap rumah 
Chopper — parang 
Axe — kapak, beliong 
Knife — pisau 
Cloth — kain 

Girdle — gendit, kendit ... 
Spear — ^lembing 
Blowpipe — sumpitan ... 


Serting River Jukun 
(Bekturk Chong). 

yaun 

... tenglong. 

... M. 

... jah jok. 

... gah-gish. 

... tatoh. 

... gingoin. 

... chet kit. 

... M. 

... hOm. 

... panchin. 

... chiar. 

... j&h-oh. 

... M. 

... p€rh. 

... M. 

... M. 

... M. 

... M. 

... chong. 

... chong. 

.. siang tingi. 

... petom. 

... M. 

... M. 

... lesum. 

... M. 

... Qs. 

... jah-oh. 

... jek-turkOs. 

... moie. 

... duah. 

... 'mpe. 

... ’mpun (five=mesong) 
six=peruk. 

... habuk. 

... M. 

... M. 

... M. 

... ateh. 

... dehah. 

... dol, pondong. 

... hatap. 

... waie. 

... M. 

... waiegos. 



... lembeng. 
... ding. 
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English — Malay. 

Mouthpiece — pangkal sumpitan 
Muzzle — mata sumpitan 
Quiver — tabong bekas damak 
Quiver-cords— tali tabong 
Dart — damak 

Point of dart — mata damak 
Butt of dart — pangkal damak 
Dart-holder — sarong damak 
Poison — ipoh 


Serting River Jakun 
(Bekturk Chong). 

delong ding, 
soin ding, 
luk. 

tali lak. 
damak. 

cheh (poison) damak. 
pahabong damak. 
blet. 
cheh. 


THE JAKUN OF IN AS. (PI. xxx). 

A short visit vvas paid to an aboriginal settlement named 
Kelapi which was situated rather more than a couple of miles 
from Kampong Inas, near Johol. The distance from Inas to 
the Jakun village wa's traversed on foot, the baggage being 
carried by a mixed crew of Malays and Jakuns along a rough 
mining road. When nearing Kelapi, a small party of Jakuns 
were encountered sitting under a tree by the wayside. These 
people volunteered the information that they were Catholics, 
and had come originally from the mission at Ayer Salak, 
about nine miles from Malacca. They had with them a little 
boy of about >wo years old who had a very light skin and 
looked distinctly Chinese. On being asked if the child was 
one of theirs, the oldest man of the party said that it was his 
grandson, his daughter having married a Chinese mechanic 
at Malacca. A few' of these mission Jakuns were scattered 
about in several of the neighbouring aboriginal settlements, 
notable Charek and Miku. The name of Father Borie, the 
Founder of the Ayer Salak mission is still known among them, 
and Emi, the old man mentioned above said that he could 
remember him, though he was only a youngster when Father 
Borie left Malacca owing to ill health.* There were no Catho- 
lics in the settlement of Kelapi. All the Jakuns met near Inas 
were pleasant and well mannered people, though to an ethno- 
graphist they were not particularly interesting, since they had 
to a very large extent adopted Malay fashions. 


HABITATIONS. 

The houses of the Kelapi aborigines were similar to those 
of the Pertang and Serting Jakuns. The space between the 
flooring and the ground was fenced in to form a fold (kandang) 
for ShtUtering goats and fowls at night, and one of these folds 
contained a tame deer. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The kampong had quite extensive wet rice {sawah) fields, 
tf^ich were well protected b}' fences. Buffaloes, of which the 


• He was said to have died on the voyage to Europe. 
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Jakuns had several had been turned loose among the stubble 
of last year’s crop. A remark made with regard to these 
animals rather well illustrates the Jakuns’ attachment to their 
old wandering habits. On one man being congratulated on 
the prosperous appearance of the village, and possession of 
goats, buffaloes and fowls, he replied, “Oh yes, it is very 
nice, but one day we shall get tired of it all, sell the whole lot, 
and move off somewhere else.’’ 

THE BLOW-PIPE. 

The description already given of the blow-pipes of the 
Pertang and Setting peoples applies equally well to those of 
the Inas Jakun. The only quiver seen had a conical w'ooden 
top to the cover, the sides being made of plaited rattan. 

Blow-pipes are still used a good deal, though the jakuns 
have some fearful and wonderful old muzzle loading guns of 
which they are extremely proud. 

RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

The beliefs of the Pertang and Bahau people with regard 
to Punan, and the Poyang’s use of the Mambang were confirmed 
by the people of Kelapi. In addition, a field tabu similar to 
one in force among the Besisi of Selangor was obtained from 
them. It was said that in preparing ground for cultivation 
great care must be taken not to disturb the Hantu Tanah 
(earth spirit) or Jcmbalang. When once a clearing has been 
made, no tree stump or old branch must be struck with a 
parang, or the Hantu Tanah will be aroused and will appear in 
the form of rats or mice and destroy the crop. 

The semangat padi (rice soul,) which by these people is 
called the kepala padi is said to be taken tor both dry and hill 
rice. 

The names of mother-in-law, father-in-law, mother or 
father should not be mentioned. A man is said to be tenung 
(afraid) to mention these forbidden names, or those of any of 
the fiercer kinds of animals found in the jungle. 



XII. SOME SEMANG VOCABULARIES OBTAINED 
IN PAHANG \ND PI.KAK 


Vocabulary I — P.mg.m of Chtk.i, Centtal Pahang 

This vocabuldiy was taken b) I H. N. E\ans, the tribe 
speaking it being destubed in No. 4, Vol V. of this Journal. 

Vocabulary II. — Semang of Ijok, .Selania. North 
Perak. 

Taken by H. C. Robinson and C. B. Kloss in Apiil igog: 
vide No. 4, Vol. V. 

Vocabulary III. — Orang Bukit of Lenggong, Upper 
Perak. 

Taken by II. ( . Robinson and C. B. Kloss at Ijok, Selania, 
in igog. The people are described In I H. N. Leans, in No. 
a, Vol. V 

Vocabulary IV. — Sakai Jehchi of Temengoh, Uppei 
Perak. 

The S ikai Jthehi ippcared to us ncaih pure Negiitos and 
are fairly nuineioiis in the n< iglibomhood of Temtngoh, 
living 111 a state of abt^olute dtpendanu , haiilly to Ik disting- 
uished tiom sla\tr\, on the local Mcdiys \Vt could see no 
characteis which would difteientiatt tlum phjsitall) fiom 
the Semang ol Ijok e\( ept that on tlu whole they arc peihaps 
a somewhat taller and inmt lobust latc, peihapslcss affected 


by luiap 

The vocabulary was takin at Temengoh on luly gth, 
igog and (het'ked liom a •.nond nicnilni of the tube a few 
days later. The Ltlmology and physical anthropology of the 
lube have been deilt with bv Di Annindalc and one of us 
and photographs ol the people itpiodiiecd [Faseic. Mday. 
Anthropology', Pait i. pp. ay, a8. iia, 151) iba (i«)oy)]. 

Vocabulary V— Sakai Tanjong or Sakai jehehr Blukai 


of Temengoh. 

This vocabularv' was taken by II. C. Robinson 
C. B. Kloss at Temengoh in July 1909 from a small tribe of 
SIX men, who Msited tliat village. In complexmn and skin 
they were very daik, almost chocolate, with vc-ry broad nose, 
prc^nathism was slight and the oldest man had a ven wedge 
Siaped face, was lelatively \cry tall and had gri//hd ban. 
One youth was eery much yellower than the otheis, 'Mth 

more oval ajes, possibl) '"“‘J 

blood. His coloui was practically identical with that of the 


local Malay. 

Vocabulary VI.— Sakai Tanjong or Semang Pay a. 
Elicited from a party of halfadoaen J “ 

Rest house by H, C. Robinson and C. B. 
appeared to be physically true Negritos and rangwl from Betong 
in Rhaman to Lenggong west of the Perak River. 
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XIII. THE BOTANY OF GUNONG TAHAN, PAHANG. 

By H. N. Ridley, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S. 

Late Director of Botanic Gardens, 

Straits Settlements. 

As it was intended to collect as thoroughly as possible on the 
highest mountains of the Tahan Range, the plant-collector 
who was sent ahead with the baggage to Wray’s Camp was 
instructed not to collect till he reached that point, an altitude 
of 3 > 39 P Icet. Unfortunately he was attacked with Malaria 
immediately he arrived there, and was sent back after our 
arrival. I had, however, thanks to the kindness of Mr. 
Robinson, the use of two Dyaks in collecting, who proved 
very useful and were excellent plant-collectors. The Euro- 
peans of the party, Mr. H. C. Robinson, Mr. C. B. Kloss, and 
myself, started from Kuala Lipis in a house-boat on June 27th, 
arrived at Kuala Teku on July 3rd, and reached Wray’s Camp 
July 6th, where regular collecting commenced. 

No attempt was made at collecting before this point was 
reached, as the plain country through which run the Pahang 
and the Tembeling Rivers had been fairly well investigated in 
my first trip in this region in 1890, as had also the forest-flora 
of the Tahan River. The account of the plants collected 
there w'as published in the ‘Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, Botany,’ series 2, vol. iii. pp. 267-408. 

These two distinct floras are very different from any floras 
of the west coast of the Peninsula, that of the plains con- 
taining many more of the typical Siamese plants, as well as 
an additional number of Australian types, missing on the 
east coast. 

A few notes taken en route from Kuala Lipis to Wray’s 
Camp, however, may be added here. At Jeiam Ampai, in the 
Tembeling River, while the boats were being drawn up the 
rapids, I found a new species of Hedyotis, described later, 
in company with Phyllauthus chameepence, Ridl., on the rocks, 
and observed Passiflora fatida abundant on the river-bank at 
Pasir Stengah Laut. This South-American plant, introdticed 
into cultivation in Singapore many years ago, seems now 
to have spread very widely over the whole peninsula, no doubt 
dispersed by birds. 

Along the Tahan River the Nerrum, Dipterocarpus oblongi- 
folius, was in flower as we went up and fruiting on our return, 

NOTE. — The Collection on which this paper is based was made by the 
author in the course of an expedition to Gunong Tahan in July and August 
191a carried out by the F.M.S. Museums. It was intended to form part of a 
gaoeral account of the' mountain, the publication of which has been delayed 
through various causes, though the greater part is in print 

In order to secure earlier publication of the various new species 
Mr. lUdley’s paper is therefore printed here and apologies are due to the 
gtlthor for the delay in the issue, which hat been unavoidable. Ep. 
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both in the greatest abundance. The tree seems to be 
confined to the river-edge, over which the huge trunks lean at 
such an angle that it is marvellous how they can retain their 
position. Extremely abundant along the Tahan River, it 
disappears in the Tembeling River, only a comparatively 
few trees being seen thete. Grammatophyllum, which was 
abundant in the folks of these trees, was in bud at the end of 
June and in flower on our return in August. The narrow- 
leaved shrubby Eugenia Heyneana was in fruit on the journey 
up (the fruits are globular, pithy, white, and sweet, with 
a rather unpleasant flavour, and are widely used as bait 
for fish), but we found it full)' in bloom on our return. I had 
not previously met with flowers, and the shrub seems to 
be confined to the Tahan River in this country. It is omitted 
from the ‘Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula.’ 

The typical Tahan River flora continues up to Kuala 
Teku. During a day or two’s stay at this Camp I examined 
it, and noted such characteristic plants as Didymocarptis 
filicina, D. pyroliflora, Ixora stenophylla, Curcuma sylvestris, 
Hygrophila saxatilis; Tristauia Whiiiana was a common tree, 
along the banks and in full flower. Burmannia tuberosa 
occurred in muddy spots near the Camp. Palms were 
represented by Oucosperma filamentosa, Pinanga disticha. and 
P subruminata, one or two Iguanuras, and a good many 
rattans. But the most interesting was a new species of 
Bertam palm, Eugeissona, which occurred on the hill behind 
the Camp. On the track towards Wray’s Camp I was pleased 
to recover the beautiful Eugenia caiiliflora, described by me 
from a single specimen obtained along the Tahan River. It 
is a rather small and slender tree, with brilliant crimson 
flowers borne in clusters on the trunk, resembling those 
of Eugenia Malaccensis, to which the tree is evidently nearly 
allied. 

The woods through which the track to Wray’s Camp 
runs possess a flora much like that of the Tahan forest away 
from the river, the river-bank flora being absent, the most 
noteworthy plant seen being the Jungle Waterlily, Barclaya 
moileyaua, in a dry patch of mud on the comb of the ridge, a 
most unusual place for this plant. The men brought into 
Camp twigs and leaves of a Cinuamomum with a very pleasant 
aromatic taste, which they used as a spice. I was unable to 
obtain flowers or fruit of it, and certainly never saw it before. 
Teysmania altifrons, Miq., commonly known as Daufi Sang or 
Datin Payong, but here called K'roh, occurs up to about 3,300 
feet elevation, close up to Wray’s Camp. It is invaluable for 
roofing huts, as it is ea.sy to fix and quite waterproof and 
durable. 

WRAY’S CAMP. 

We reached Wray’s Camp, 3,300 feet, on the 6th, and 
remained till the 9th, during which time I collected a large 
series of plants in the neighbourhood. Messrs. Robinson and 
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Wray had previously made collections here, an account of 
which has been published by me in the ‘Journal of the 
Linnean Society, Botany/ xxxviii. p. 303, the plants recorded 
therein from 3,300 feet being those collected here. The flora 
here completely changes on reaching the lidge upon which 
the Camp is built. Up to this point the flora is that of the 
feku woods, and we find such lowland plants as iUilophyilwn 
spectabilcy hugentci claviftom, Hormtcdtiii scyplim^ Mcmecylon 
garcinioides, but along the ridge on which the Camp is built is 
a more montane flora with some distinct plants. Here we 
found Argosienima albociliatum, Ridl., Sonerila suffruticosa, 
Gaertnera viohmem, n. sp., G. LmccoUita, n. sp., Bulhophyllum 
virescetis, a variety of Ptensanthes coriaeea, Geostachys rupestris, 
and Peptaphvagma gritndc Besides these \\c got a number of 
the ridge-plants, characteristic of the rocky ridge running to 
the west. To the north of ihn Camp lay a deep wooded 
valle)', through the base of which lan the stream which 
supplied water to the Camp. The most conspicuous plant 
here was the fine palm Livistona J'lihanensis, which was ver)' 
abundant and afforded food to wild elephants. On one n{ 
these palms Mr. Robinson espied a beautiful c*rimson-flowered 
shrub, which proved to be a new Pnchycenirui and one with 
the largest flowers known in the genus. Here also grew 
Rhododendron longiflonim. Descending to tlvi stream, 1 
followed it to its junction \Nith another, and followed this to 
its source, then, cutting our wa\ along the ridge at further 
side of the valley, joined the track to Gunong Tahan, and 
returned to Camp by it. The banks of the stream bore many 
plants peculiar to this district, notably Xyris gtandis, Canscora 
trinervia, Tninia rcgclissinin, Xcphclaphyllnm pulchrmn, ami 
CystoreJm aphylla, 

SKEATS RIDGE. 

The track to Gunong Tahan runs along a succession 
of precipitous sandstone ridges with a distinctly xcrophytic 
flora. This flora stretches along these ridges as far as the 
Gunong Tahan Padang, and, though part of it disappears, 
many of the plants still occur at this place. Aroids, scarce 
after leaving the Kuala Teku, have disappeared, with the 
exception of Scindupsns Scortechinii. Grasses, except for one 
or two plants of Isachne javana, and sedges, except Gahnia 
tristis and G. javanica, are wanting. Gesneraceae are repre- 
sented by an epiphytic Mschynanthn^ and Paraboea rubiginosa. 
The palms, except' Culn in us elegans in the damper spots, have 
disappeared, for the Livistona, though occurring in the damp 
woods running up to the sides of the rocky ridge, can hardly 
be said to enter this flora. The hygrophytic ferns, Alsophtla, 
Lastrea, Cyathea, etc., are gone, and replaced by the 
xerophvtic species of epiphytic Polypodium, Diptens Horsfieldi, 
Matonia pectinata, Oleandra neritformis, and Schizaa Malaccuna. 
The Dipterh and Matonia were so abundant that we used 
them for bedding. The characteristic shrubs are Boeckta, 
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Leptospermum, Vaccinium longibracteatum. Rhododendron malay^ 
anittn, Anneslaa crassipes, Rhodatnnia triuervia, var. montana, 
Evodia pachyphylla, Gordonia imbricata, Symplocos ptUcherrima, 
Olea capitellata; and Pentaphylax malayana, its brilliant red 
shoots making it very conspicuous all over the forest which 
lay on the slopes of the ridge. Burmannia disticha, Hedyotis 
patens, Spathoglottis aurea, Bromheadia rupestris, with many 
epiphytic orchids, made up the herbaceous flora. 

THE GULLY. 

After passing along this ridge for some distance we came 
to a wide cleft between two lofty precipices, which we call 
“ The Gully,” and here is u steep ascent of about 900 feet 
over broken rocks and mud. The Gully contains many trees 
of some size and, being very damp, there are many more 
hygrophytic plants. On the trees near the entrance grows 
the pretty creeping Rhododendron elegans, and among the 
rocks Sonerila casta and 5. tenuifolia, Phyllagatkis hispida, 
Didymocarpus Robinsonii, Loxocarptts incana, Begonia Herv^- 
ana, Lastrea calcarata, and other such plants. At the top, on 
trees sloping at all angles and draped with olive-coloured 
moss, grew Dendrobium cornutum. The series of plants here 
is of a Malayan type, and seems to have pushed up from the 
low-lying woods of the Tahan and Teku valleys. 

THE PADANG FLORA. 

The Padang is an extensive plateau of open undulating 
country from 4,600 to 7,186 feet altitude, including herein the 
higher peaks. The greater part of it consists of sandstone 
rocks traversed by veins of white milky quartz, and strewn 
plentifully with quartz-fragments. This region is traversed 
by small streams which run down from the higher hills 
to join the Teku. Along the banks of these streams there is a 
deposit of peaty soil, which is covered with a close dense 
wood of small trees, the biggest barely 40 feet tall, most 
of them only an inch or two through, and often only 2 or 3 
inches apart, forming a wood very difficult to pass through. 
Where the ground through which the stream passes is flat, 
we find a dampish spot with a certain amount of soil, which 
bears a vegetation of bushes and herbaceous plants mixed. 

The entrances of the flora of this area lie between the dry 
rock-flora of the open Padang and the wet woodland flora of 
the upper part of the streams. Some plants are common to 
both, but then are usually, as might be expected, modified to 
a certain extent, those on the rocks being more adapted 
for a xerophytic life than those in the woods. 

I will treat of these two floras separately ; — 

The Rock-Flora. — This flora extends with very little 
variation over the whole of the stone field to the top of the 
high ridges of Gunong Ulu Riang, 6,600 feet altitude, and the 
summit of Gunong Tahan at 7,186. The whole of this area 
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is covered with low shrubs about 2 feet tall, mixed with 
herbaceous plants. Heie and there we fine shrubs attaining a 
height of some 10 or 12 feet, and these occur mostly on 
elevated hillocks or lidges. The most abundant plant is 
Leptoapennmn amboinense^ and mixed with it is Boeckia frtdescens, 

I his shrub often takes the form of a prostrate or almost 
creeping plant in these spots. With these are the dwarf 
Trtstania, I erminthodia, Carallia inontana, and Calophyllum 
ventisium. Among herbaceous plants Xyrus Kidleyi, Sclicemts 
distichus, GaJinia javanica, Aciinoschoemis^ Scleria carphiformh^ 
and the two Nepenthes^ Singalana, var alba, and N, gracillima 
are also abundant. Habenaria zosterpstyloides (a dwarf form) 
is common also, and looks very different from the tall fc^rm 
in the woods. Spailwglotiis aurea and Aniudina speciosa 
occur more .sparingly. 

On the rocks where quite bare grow the following 
orchids:— PI aiyc lints linearifolia, Bromheadia lupestris and B. 
piingens, Tylosiylis pnlchclla, Ceratosiylis gracilis, and Den- 
drobinin inptcolnm. The pcculiaiity of this flora is shown 
in the dwarfing of the plants, which in many cases also 
take on a peculiar yellow colour. This is specially noticeable 
in Tylostylis and the Ceratosiylis. The rock form of this 
hitter is shoit, thick, and fleshy, quite erect, ami entirely 
yellow. I found it also in the Teku woods, with slendei . soft, 
pendulous, green stems. The same yellow colouring appears 
in Agathis flavescens, of which the leaves and branches of the 
trees growing in the open Padang exposed to the full sun 
are of the same yellow colour, while in the woodland trees the 
leaves are green. The peculiar ochre-yellow’ of these plants is 
represented in the plain country in Dischidia Rajflesiana, when 
it grows (as it usually does) on dying, nearly leafless tiees 
in sunny places In' the sea. The floia of the Padang is 
t\pically xerophytic, the fediage being stiff and hard, on the 
whole. 

Here and there are damper spots with a little accumula- 
tion of soil, and we find besides most of the shrubs here 
mentioned some additions: Podocarptis neriifolius, a curious 
vari(‘ty with deflc.xed leaves, looking as if it was withered; 
Dacrydinw Beccarii, which occurs, too, on (he drier parts, 
but less abundantly, and its parasite Arceiiihobinm, Burmanma 
disticha. Ccvlogynes creeping over old slumps, hachne javana 
<the only grass here), Rhynchospora glatica, Lycopodium caruli- 
nianum, and Eriocaulon silicicolttm. This Eriocaulon is replaced 
in the higher and drier spots by E, Hookenannm, which is 
evidently closely allied, but is a much condensed plant, with 
short, stiff, coriaceous leaves. I should be quite prepared to 
find these tw^o species passing into each other, the latter being 
a mountain or .subalpine form. In these damp spots on 
the Padang occurs the Pandanns (P. Klossii) as a dwarf stout 
plant, nnbranched, about 8 or 9 feet tall. In the dense wood.s 
it attains a much greater height and is more slender and 
weaker. 

October, 191;;. ^ 
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THE PADANG WOODS. 

The margins of the streams are fringed with dense woods 
for the most part, the thickest part of the woods with the 
largest trees being near the source. I'he trees, however, 
are by no means large, few reaching to 6o feet tall. These 
woods run up to nearly 6,000 feet altitude; at one point on the 
Teku River at 4,500 feet the forest is much larger and the 
trees bigger. I will speak of these Teku woods later. 

In some parts of the Padang woods the forest consists 
of small trees 2 or 3 inches through, and so close that there 
are only a few inches between them. It is impossible to 
get through these without cutting one’s way every step. The 
ground is covered with dense deep moss, in which grows 
Cypripedium Robinsonii^ Elaphoglossnm decurrens, Geostachys 
elegans, Protolirion, Nepenthes Macfarlanei, Burmannia longifolia, 
etc.: while on the trees are Dendrobium hymenopterum, 
Bulbophyllum rostratuin^ B, galbinum, Phreatia crassi/oliaf and 
Oberonia condensata, magnificent plants of Ccelogyne Dayana^ 
var. Massaiigeaiia, and the pretty little Bulbophyllum Skeatia- 
num. In the more open spaces over the streams we find 
Schima noronha, Ilex patens, Altingia sp., Pierts ovalifolia, 
Melasioma sp,, and Rhododendron jasmintflorum. 

On the stream edges lined with mosses and hepatics 
we find the three little Utricularias, and here, too, grow 
Xyris grandis, Argostemmas, and on the stones, in such a 
position that they must be often submerged, are Anerincleistus 
fruiicosm, Scirpm Clarkei and Rhuacophila, The ferns of this 
district are all of a xerophytic type — Dipteris, Matonia, Polypo- 
diim, and Gleichenia, — the hygrophytic Lastraa and Alsophila, 
with the Selaginellas, being confined to the damp forests or to 
wet shady banks. 

Of Cryptogams I collected a good many mosses and 
hepatics, but have been unable to work them out at present. 
Mosses are extremely abundant, at least in amount, the damp 
forests by the stream edges being deeply carpeted with 
them, and in some of the cold dark woods just above the 
Gull)' and on the Padang the trees are draped in curtains 
of olive-coloured mosses, Hepaticse are abundant by the 
stream. Lichens are less conspicuous, with the exception 
of Usnea dasypoga, which drapes the bushes of Boeckia and 
other shrubs in the bleakest and windiest spots, and Cladonia 
macilenta and rangiferina, which form clumps on the ground. 
Epiphyllous lichens occur on coriaceous leaves in the woods, 
but are by no means as common as in the low country. 

Fungi are conspicuously scanty, and, from the remarkable 
duration of dead sticks on the Padang, seem to be actually 
very few in number. Some of the sticks erected by Mr, 
Robinson in 1906 for .surveying purposes seemed to be 
quite sound and undecayed. 

I found one fructification of the common Polystictus 
igniarius at the Camp, which may have been brought up 
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accidentally on sticks etc. from below, and two or three 
fructifications of a species of Pomes or Polypoius in the Teku 
Woods, but that was all, except, perhaps, a few leaf-fungi in 
an imperfect state. 

In damp spots on the Padang were very conspicuous 
masses, 2 or 3 inches long, of a brilliant orange-scarlet alga 
forming small pads. 

TEKU RIVER WOODS. 

The Teku River commences by the junction of two 
streams from the watershed of the actual Tahan Mountain, 
and traverses the Padang through a deep gorge with precipi- 
tous sides, eventually joining the Tahan River at Kuala Teku. 
At the point where it enters the gorge it is joined by the 
stream that, in descending from the LTu Riang Mountain, 
traverses the Padang from north-east to south-west. This 
stream I have called the Camp stream, because the Camp 
is placed close to it. This part of the Teku River contains 
a number of plants which are much more characteristic pf the 
forest-region of the lower Tahan River, and which have not 
spread up the Padang stream for more than a few yards, such 
as Homolomena angustijolia, Scindopsus Scoitechinii, Dipteris 
Lobbiana, Loxocarpus incana, and Euiya acuminnla ; and the 
forest which borders the Teku River in this locality, which is 
of a larger type of tree and more resembles in appearance the 
forests of the lower Tahan, contains such lowland types as 
Plectocomia, Freycinetia, Curmligo, Phyllagnthis hispida, Polyal~ 
thia, and Labisia pmnila. 

Here we have, it seems, a flora pushing its way up the 
Teku River from the low country up to an altitude of about 
4,600 feet, where it seems to stop. Along the stream we have 
also a number of plants of Himalayo-Javanese distribution — 
Bucklandia, Altingia, and lUa. 

The last tw’o genera have not been previously met with in 
the Peninsula. The number of Himalayo-Javanese plants 
over this region is small, especially when one compares it with 
the number found in some other parts of the Peninsula, such as 
Tel6m, where occur Viola, Sanicula, Sarcopyramis, and Dis- 
porum. Itea occurs on Kinabalu, and the other two genera 
above mentioned probably had a very much wider distribution 
in earlier days and have disappeared except in isolated spots. 

Except for these plants the Teku Woods flora seems to 
be composed of plants from the Tahan valley woods, mixed 
with a number which have descended from the plateau. 

ORIGIN OF THE FLORA. 

The flora of this mountain is evidently derived from 
more than one source, and the distribution of the genera 
and species found there is very instructive. We have natu- 
rally a large Malayan element — that is to say, the element 
of species and genera which occur chiefly or almost exclusively 
in Malayan regions. Many of the endemic species of this and 
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others of our higher mountains appear to be species of the 
lower country which, having found their way to the tops of the 
mountains and being able to maintain themselves there, have 
become modified into alpine forms or adapted in one way 
or another for life under mountain conditions. 


These plants with Malayan 
Polyalthia piilchra. King 
Calophyllum venustnm. King 
Garcinia monantha, Ridl. 
Adinandra. 

Elmcarpns. 

Evodiii. 

Gomphandra. 

Salacia pemkcmis, King. 
Euonymus juvaniciis. Bl. 
Parinarium. 

Pygeum. 

Polyosma. 

Carallia. 

Melastoma. 

Anerincleistus. 

Oxyspora. 

Sonerila, 

Phylla^athis. 

Medinilla. 

Begonia. 

Heptapleurum. 

Argostenma, 

Urophyllum. 

Timonius. 


affinities are: — 

Webern. 

Lasianthus. 

Cephaelis. 

Pentaphragnia. 

Enibelta myrtillns. 

Ardisici. 

Symplocos. 

Alyxia. 

Gaertnera. 

Gesneracece. 

Nepenthes. 

Balanophora. 

Loranthus. 

Henslowia. 

Cin 11 a in o in uni m olliss i in u in . 
Choriophyllinn. 

Orchidece (all). 

Dischtdia. 

Camptaiidra. 

Geostachys. 

Curculigo. 

Sciaphila. 

A racece. 

Gneiuin. 


In the case of the genera of world-wide distribution, those 
included in this list, e.g. Begonia and Ardisia, are represented 
by species either occurring in or allied most closely to the 
species m the forests of the lower zone. 

A number of these species have obviously crept up the 
Teku rivers or Tahan rivers, occurring in the adjacent lower 
country, such as the Gesneraceae, Araceae, and Melastomaceae ; 
some, like the Loranthi and Ardisia, have drupaceous fruits 
constantly dispersed by birds and easily borne to these heights. 

It is interesting to note that practically all the plants with 
seeds easily borne by wind, like Dischidia^ Orchidece^ Sciaphihi, 
and the vascular Cryptogams, are Malayan forms, with the one 
exception of Lycopodium Carolinianum. 

Comparatively few of oiir highest mountains here have 
been thoroughly explored as yet — perhaps the best known are 
Mt. Ophir and Kedah Peak. The former, small as it is, bears 
a number of plants which are almost or quite peculiar to this 
mountain and Gunong Tahan. A list of those common to 
both will be of interest : — 

Illicium cambodianum, Hance. Spathogloitis aurea, Lindl. 
Anneslcea crassipes^ Hook. fil. Arundina speciosa, Bl. 
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Ilex Griffiihiit Hook. fil. 
Euonymus javamctis, Bl. 
Weimnannia Blumei^ Planch. 
Rhodoleia Teysmaiini, Miq. Also 
Kedah Peak and Tel6ni. 
Boeckia frutcscem^ L. 
Leptospermiim amboincnsej Bl. 
Rhodamnia trinervia, Bl. (moun- 
tain foim). 

Pachycentria tubeycNhita, Korth. 
Psychotria satmentosu, Bl. 
Rhododendron malayannm. Jack. 
Rhododendron jasmin iflorum. 
Hook. fil. 

Leucopogon malayanus, jack. 
Embelia myrtillus, Kurz. 
Dischidia albida, Griff. 

Nepenthes sanguinea, Lindl. 
Balanophora mnltibrachiatiij 
Fawc. 

Loranthus Lohbii^ Hook. fil. 
Henslowia J.obbii, Hook. fil. 
Podocarpus ncriifolius, Don. 
Dncrydiim Beccaiii, Pilq. 
Platyclinis linearifolia, Kidl. 
Dendrobinm nniflorum, Griff. 
Erin nutans^ Lindl. 

Eria moniicola, Hook. fil. 
Ceraiostylis gracilis, Bl. 


Bromheadia rupestris, Ridl. 

Also Kedah Peak. 
Bromheadia pungens, Ridl. 

H abeiiaria zosierostyloidcs , 
Hook. fil. 

Apostiisia nuda, Lindl. 
Geostachys elegans, Ridl. 
Cnrculigo latifolia, Dr}"and. 
Burmannia disticha, L. Also 
Kedah Peak. 

A ctiuoschcenus. 

Cladinm Maingayi, C'larke. 

Also Kedah Peak. 
Lepidosperma chincnse, Nees. 

Also Gunong Kerbau. 
Gahnia tristis, Nees. 

Isachne jnvana, Nees. 
Gleichenia circinata, Sw. 
Matonia peciinata, Br. 

Dipteris Lobbiana, Hook. 
Lasircea viscosa, Bl. 
Polypodium hirtellnm, Bl. 
Polypodinm parasiticnm, Mett. 
Polypodium cucnllatum, Nees. 
Polypodium malaccannm, Bak. 

Mt. Ophir only. 

Chrysodinm bicuspe, Hook. 
Schizcea malaccana, Bak. 


A good many more widely distributed ferns also occur on 
both mountains. 

On Kedah Peak occur five plants which have not yet been 
met with elsewhere than on Gunong I'ahan. These arc 
Hedychium collimm, Ridl., Dendrobinm hymenopternm, Hf)ok. 
fil., Xyris Ridleyi, Rendle, Scleria carphiformis, Ridl., and Eria 
lorifolia, Ridl. 

It is probable that further exploration may show’ their 
occurrence in intermediate stations. 


COMPARISON WITH MOUNT KINABALU 
IN BORNEO. 

The flora of the high mountain Kinabalu has been well 
worked up from the collections of Dr. Haviland and Low by 
Dr. Stapf in the ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society, 
Botany,’ and we find the following species common to this 
mountain and to Gunong Tahan: — 

Itea macrophylla, Wall.t Ertocaulou Hookcrtanum, 

Clethra canescens, Remvydt.f Stapf t. 

Leucopogon malayanus, Jack. Scirpus Clarhei, Stapf t. 
Gentiana\ {G. malayana being Podocarpus cupressitia, R. Br. 
closely allied to G. Borneensis). Dacrydium datum, W all. 
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Burmannia longifolia, Becc. Podocarpus neriifolia, Don. 

Eria ferox, Bl. LycoPodium ceylanicum, 

Spaihoglottis aurea, Lindl. Spring. 

Smt/rtflr Wull. Lycopodium casuarinoides, 

Spring. 

The plants marked t have not yet been found in any part 
of the Malay Peninsula, except on Gunong Tahan. I have in 
this list excluded the Ferns, which are mostly widely distri- 
buted. There are also a number of species on Gunong Tahan 
very closely allied to species on Kinabalu, such as Rhododendron 
elegans, Ridl., allied to R. cuneifolium, Stapf; Psychotria 
densiflora, Stapf, allied to Ps. coudensa. King. 

The occurrence of these plants seems to show a former 
land-connection with Kinabalu, as many are species which 
have neither drupaceous (bird-borne) or wind-borne seeds. 

ABSENCE OF THE HIMALAYAN ELEMENT. 

As shown in a paper on the flora of the Tel6xn valley in 
Perak, we have there a distinct Himnlayo-Javanese element 
represented by such plants as Viola, Sanicula, Sarcopyraniis, 
and Disporum. This type of flora seems to be remarkably 
absent from the Tahan region, as it is fiom Mt, Ophir and 
Kedah Peak. 

We have, it is true, a series which seem to have come 
from the Himalayas, but are also Burmese and occur elsewhere 
in the Peninsula, e.g. Pyrns and Eriobotrya; Hedychinm 
collinum, allied to a species from Burmah and also occurring 
on Kedah Peak, seems to have, crept downwards from the 
north. The Ham,amelidese (BucklatiUia and A Itingia) and the 
Saxifragacese (Itea) also occur in the Himalayas and java. 

THE AUSTRALIAN ELEMENT. 

All through the Malay Peninsula we find scattered a 
number of plants which have at least afflnities with plants 
characteristic of Australia or belong to characteristic Australian 
genera. A greater part of this class of plants disappears 
north and west of the Peninsula, being absent from the Indian 
and Ceylon regions. 

In the Malay Peninsula they occur on the sea-shore and 
on the higher parts of the mountains, being absent from the 
intervening forest-regions. They persist, in fact, in our only 
xerophytic districts — the sea-coasts and the more xerophytic 
parts of the higher mountains. They are missing from the 
wet forest-hills of Perak, although the altitude of these hills is 
as high or often higher than the xerophytic zone of Mt. Ophir, 
where they occur. 

All, or almost all, of these Australian plants have been 
met with in similar localities in the islands lying east of the area 
lying between the Malay Peninsula and Australia, and with an 
increasing number of species the nearer we get to Australia. 
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Thus the Australian element is larger on Kinabalu than on 
Gunong Tahan, and it appears to be larger in New Guinea 
than on Kinabalu. 

On our sea-coasts in the Peninsula we get Spinifex squarro- 
sws, Casuarina equisetifolia, Dianella, Melaleuca leucadendron, 
Pittosporum ferrugineum^ Rhodamnia triuervia , Philhydrum 
lanuginosumf and several species of Trhtauia and Helicia. 

On Gunong Tahan at high elevations we find Boeckia 
frutcscens, Leptospermum^ Rhodamnia, T ristaiiia, Leucopogon, 
Pittosporum, Helicia, Cryptostylis, Dianella, Gahuia, Schoenus, 
Lepidosperma, Dacrydium. 

In Borneo, besides these plants, we find Drimys, Drapeies, 
Patersonia, Coprosma, Trachymene, Havilandia (a genus allied to 
the Antarctic species of Myosoiis), Euphrasia, and Ranunculus, 
allied to Australian and New Zealand species. 

Most of these Bornean plants which do not, as far as is 
known, occur on any of the Malay Peninsula mountains occur 
only on Kinabalu at a greater altitude than any of our moun- 
tains rise to, and this is probably the cause of their absence. 

Such of the mountain geneia of Australian origin as can 
thrive near the sea occur in both localities, such as Bocckia on 
sea-shore rocks in Borneo, Rhodamnia, Trisiania, Leucopogon 
(sea-shores in Singapore and Labuan), Diunella, Gahnia trisiis, 
Schcenus, and Pittosporum, 

One is forced to conclude that at one period there was 
extending fioni the Australian region an extensive xerophytic 
area, which bore an Australian flora. That, probably owing to 
climatic changes, this flora was swamped by a typical Malay 
forest-flora of the rain-lorest or hygrophytic type, so that all 
that remains to us are such species as could persist in the only 
xerophj'tic regions we possess — the .sandy sea-shores and drier 
mountain-tops. 

The rocks of Gunong Tahan have been examined by 
Mr. Scrivenor, who considers them to be Estuarine and dates 
them as having probably been deposited between the Rhaetic 
and Inferior Oolitic periods. The flora now on this ground, 
of course, is of much later date than this, but the sands of 
these ancient Estuarine beds have been much altered, formed 
into rock and upheaved, and it must have been at a very much 
later period that these Australian or far EastfTn plants crept 
along over its surface. 

The similar plants occurring on Mt. Kinabalu are believed 
to have migrated there in Tertiary times (Stapf, ‘ Flora of Mt. 
Kinabalu '}. 

I would suggest that the history of this flora was 
somewhat as follows : — 

A big river existed in Northern Pahang, wliich deposited 
sand at its mouth which eventually became hardend into rock 
and elevated as time went on to considerable altitude, and 
fornied the great mass of mountains known as Gunong Tahan 
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and was connected in the form of cool drj' tableland with Mt. 
Kinabalu on one side and Gunong Kerbau and Mt. Ophir on 
the other. This tableland was — at least, in part — of granite, 
for both Kinabalu and Mt. Ophir are of granite. This was the 
state of affairs in Tertiary times, w'hen this Australian flora, of 
which we have these few relics left, covered this country. 

PLANTS OF THB MOUNTAIN ABOVB 3,800 FBBT. 

POLYPETALiE. 

ANONACE^.. 

I. POLYALTHIA PUI.CHRA, AT«g; flHfea, p. 43. Woods by 
the Teku River at 4,600 feet altitude. 

Distribution. Gunong Bubu and Gunong Kerbau, 4,200 

feet. 

This is here a moderate-sized tree with large leaves, and 
flowers 3 inches across, pendulous from the ends of the 
branches, yellowish white with a purple blotch at the base. It 
differed a little from the type-form in having the base of the 
sepals on the back and the petals pubescent. The flowers, 
though large, can hardly be said to be very beautiful, as their 
colouring is dull ; but they possess the most extraordinarily 
strong perfume of Magnolias, so powerful that I could easily 
perceive the odour after the flowers were put in the collecting- 
book and carried some yards away. 

POLYGALACEiE. 

*2. Poi.YGAi.A MONTICOLA, Ridley, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Botany, xxxviii. p. 303 (1908); antea, p' 44. Common in the 
woods of the Padaiig. This pretty shrublet varies in size, and 
is not rarely branched. The flowers are white, with the petals 
deep rose-pink. The capsule is flattened, usually purple when 
ripe, the small black seeds enclosed in an orange-scarlet aril. 

Distribution. Gunong Semangko, Gunong Bubu, Gunong 
Kerbau, 6,000 feet, and Benom. 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

*3. PiTTOSPORUM sp., Ridley, op. cit. p. 303. This plant, 
first collected by Robinson, is not rare in the open woods on 
the Padang, but no trace of flowers or fruit were to be seen. 

GUTTIFER^. 

^4. Cai.ophyllum venustum. King; Ridley, op. cit. p. 
304. A common small tree, about 20 feet tall, in open w'oody 
places on the Padang, at 5,600 feet elevation. 

Distribution, Perak. 

5. Garcinia monantha, n. sp. 

A small tree, the bark of the branches grey. Leaves 
coriaceous, ovate or lanceolate-ovate, acuminate, acute, 
cuneate , 3 inches long, 2 inches wide ; nerves 25 pairs, invisible 

•Species thus marked occur in the original collection frcm this mountain 
(Joutnal Federated Malay States Museum it pp 107-142 (1909). 
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above and indistinctly marked beneath; petiole thick, half an 
inch long. Male flowers not seen. Female flowers axillary, 
solitary, on short stout peduncles a quarter of an inch long, with 
seveial small ovate acute bracts; pedicel short and stout; 
perianth caducous; ovary J inch long, with a rather large, 
circular, entire fleshy stigma. 

Woods on the banks of the streams, Padang. 

The only plant seen was past the flowering stage, and 
description is necessarily very incomplete, but it is so distinct 
that 1 venture to describe it. In the solitary axillary flowers 
it re.sembles G. uniflora, King, but it is very distinct in its 
smaller, ovate, very coriaceous leaves, in which the nerves are 
very much more numerous. 

TERNSTRCEMIACEiE. 

*6. .Anneslka chassipes, Hook; Ridley, op, at. p. 304. 
Common on the ritlges from 3,300 feet to the Padang at 6,000 
feet ; a small tree or shrub, in fruit at this time, the fruiting 
calyx red. 

Distribution. Hills of Mt. Ophir and Perak. 

Adinandka villosa, Choisy; Ridley, op. cii. p. 304. 
Collected by Robinson at 5,000 to 5,600 feet. I did not see 
this [)lant on this occasion. 

Distribution. Perak and Tavoy. 

‘♦■8. Adinandka angulata, Ridi. op. cit. p. 304. Origin- 
ally collected by Robinson in this locality. 1 met vith it in the 
woods neai the Teku River at 4,600 feet elevation; a big tree 
for the genus. The flo>\ers are white and large, the bud 
conical, half an inch long. The sepals ovate, glabrous, 
imbricate, with rounded tips J inch long. Petals lanceolate, 
thick and fleshy. Stamens numerous, J inch long: filament 
flat, rather broad, nearly glabrous; anthers acuminate, covered 
with long hairs; ovaiy ovoid-conic, tapering into the style, 
glabrous. Endemic. 

Gordonia imbricata, King; Ridley, op. cit. p. 305. 
A shrub or bush only a few feet tall usually, the flowers 
creamy white. The petals are rather peculiar in having a 
brown coriaceous patch on the back. 

I found a plant wdth broadly fasciated branches on the 
Padang across the Teku. It is plentiful from the ridges just 
above Wray’s Camp to the Padang at 6,000 feet altitude. 

"^10. SCHIMA Noronh^, Reinwdt.; Ridley, op. cit. p. 305. 
A fairly large branched tree on the banks of the camp stream 
on the Padang, in flower up to nearly 6,000 feet. 

Distribution. Hills of Burmah, the Malay Peninsula and 
islands. 

*11. Pentaphylax Malayana, Ridl. op. cit. p. 305. 
Very common on the upper ridges and on the Padang, and 
very conspicuous from its bright red terminal leaves forming 
conspicuous patches of colour all over this district. It is a 

October, 3 
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bush or a small-sized bushy tree. Endemic; the only other 
species of the genus occurs in China. 

12. Eurya acuminata, var. euprista. A common large 
shrub in the rocky stream of the Teku, and less bush)^ on the 
streams on the Padang, where it is less common. This shrub 
is very abundant all up the Tahan River, and seems to have 
found its way up thence. 

Distribution. Himalayas to Fiji. 

*13. Ternstrcemia Maclellandiana, n. sp; p. 44. 

Ternstramia japonica, Ridley, op. cit. p. 304. 

A small tree about 20 feet tall. Leaves thickly coriaceous, 
drying olive-green above, yellowish beneath, oblanceolate, 
shortly acuminate and narrowed at the base, more rarely 
obovate-obtuse, 3^-5 inches long, i~2 inches wide; nerves 
three pairs, hardly visible below% invisible above; midrib 
prominent below’, grooved above; petiole stout, J inch long. 
Flowers from the axils of the upper leaves, solitary in the axil; 
pedicels thick, decurved, i inch long. Calyx with 5 short 
rounded lobes, ^ inch long, much shorter than the corolla. 
Corolla half an inch across, white; petals 5, oblong at the base, 
then obovate, rounded, margins denticulate. Stamens nume- 
rous, subsessile, short; anthers longer than the filament, 
oblong-truncate, rather broad. 

Not rare on the Padang. Endemic. 

Most nearly allied to T. Scortechinii ^ King, a Malayan 
species, but with a hardly lobed calyx and different leaves wdth 
fewer nerves. 

I referred this in the previous paper to the T. aneura, 
Miq., of Banka, which is referred to a variety of T.japovicHy 
Thunb., by Hooker. It differs, howwer, in the much smaller 
calyx and the almost clawed petals from T.japoni^a. I am 
pleased to associate this plant with the name of Mr. F. A. S. 
McClelland, District Officer of Kuala Lipis, w^ho assisted us 
very materially in making the expedition. 

TILIACEiE. 

'^14. ELiEOCARPUS MONTICOLA, Ridl. Op. cit. p. 305. 
Common small tree on the Padang. Endemic. 

15. ELiEOCARPUS RETICOSA, n. Sp. 

A small tree, the young parts pubescent. Leaves ovate, 
abruptly acuminate, acute to lanceolate-acuminate, base 
rounded, margin thickened, faintly crenulate, with small black 
processes in the crenulations, stiffly coriaceous, 2 to 4 inches 
long, I to 2 inches wide; main nerves seven pairs, branching 
and inarching within the margin, polished yellow’-brown, 
strongly reticulate above when dry, and similarly reticulate, 
with numerous black dots beneath; young leaves red and 
minutely pubescent on the petiole and midrib beneath; petiole 
J inch long, decurved, pubescent. Panicles from the lower or 
median leaf-axils, ij to 2 inches long; branches and pedicels 
pubescent. Sepals and petals not seen. Stamens with linear 
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anthers on very short filaments, glabrous. Torus covered 
with short stiff white hairs. Fruit ellipsoid, J inch long, 
blue-black. Tree on the Padang, young leaves red; out of 
fiower. 

A very distinct species in its coriaceous closely netted 
leaves. 

RUTACE^. 

*10. Evodia SIMPLICIFOUA , Ridl.up.cit.p. ^ 06 . A shrub, 
rather scarce, in fruit only on the Padang. Endemic. 

17. [Evodia pachyphylla. King. Occurs on the ridge 
above Wray’s Camp.] 

Terminthodia, gen. nov. 

A shrub or small tree. Leaves alternate, unifoliate, 
articulate on the petiole, glandular, subcoriaceous, obovate, 
obtuse. Flowers in axillary corymbs, small, green; calyx 
4-lobed, lobes rounded. Petals 4, triangular; disc large, 
4-angied; gland dotted. Stamens 4; filaments, subulate, short; 
anthers small. Ovary 4-lobed, protruding from the disc. 
Style central; stigma small, capitate. Kipe carpels, i to 3 
developed, boat-shaped, dehiscing along the inner edge. Seeds 
two in each carpel, small, flattened and winged, pale brown, 
exalbuminous. 

Species one. 

18. Terminthodia viridiflora, n. sp. 

A bush 3 or 4 feet tall, occasionally developing into a 
treelet about 15 feet or more tall; bark wrinkled, dark. 
Leaves alternate, crowded at the end of the branches, unifoliate, 
subcoriaceous, bright green, aromatic, obovate, with a rounded 
entire or retuse apex, or shortly acutely acuminate, nerves 
about five or six pairs, faintly visible above, elevate beneath, 
inarching within the margin, paler beneath, and profusely 
gland-dotted, 2 to 3 inches long, ij to 2 inches wide; petiole 
J inch long, articulate with the leaf. Flowers in small pubes- 
cent panicles shorter than the leaves, in the upper axils, 
panicles J inch across on a peduncle inch long. Bracts 
small, one-tenth inch long, lanceolate-ovate, acute. Sepals 4, 
rounded, imbricate, pubescent, green. Petals longer, 4, 
triangular acute, spreading, glabrous, i inch long, darker green. 
Disc large, 4-angled, flat, gland-dotted. Stamens 4, alternate 
with the petals and nearly as long; filaments thick, subulate. 
Anthers very small. Ovary protruding from the disc, 4-lobed. 
Style central. Stigma veiy small, cocci i to 3 usually de- 
veloped, J inch long, boat-shaped, obtuse, green, reticulate 
when dry. Seed verj’ small, winged, ovoid or obovate, thin, 
flat, apex rounded, i inch long. 

Common on the Padang in rocky places. The le<aves 
have a strong turpentine odour when crushed. 

This plant is allied to the genus Evodia, but differs in its 
alternate leaves, large square flat disc, and its thin-win^d flat 
seed. There is a distinct line between the lamina of the leaf 
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and the petiole, but the leaf does not disarticulate when falling. 
The flowers seem to be always hermaphrodite, 1 have found 
bushes in which the flowers were replaced by a globose mass 
of minute green bracts. 

OLACINEiE. 

19. GoMPHANDRA PUBERU1.A, 11. sp. 

A shrub with slender branches, pubescent, with yellowish 
hairs in the young parts. Leaves ovate, acuminate, apex 
blunt, basse slightly narrowed, rounded, thinly coriaceous, 
nerves 6 pairs, distant, conspicuously interarching well within 
the margin, indistinct above, elevated beneath, above glabrous, 
shining beneath, midrib pubescent with yellowish hairs, 
appressed, the rest covered with profuse scattered short liairs 
from black tubercles, caducous in older leaves, 3 to 4 inches 
long, ij to inches wide; petiole yellow, hairy, J inch long. 
Cymes from the lower axils, peduncles J inch long w’ith a few' 
short branches. Calyx small, cupular, with 5 small points. 
Flowers not seen. Fruits fusiform, slightly narrowed at each 
end, grooved on one side, crow'ned with round discoid stigma, 
J inch long, J inch through, i-celled and "i -seeded. Seed 
oblong-ellipsoid, straight, not flattened. 

Woods on streams, Padang. 

This appears to be nearest to G. nyssifolia, King, but with 
smaller leaves. 

ILICINEiE. 

20. Ilex Griffithii, Hook. fil. A shrub on the Padang 
and more common on the ridges. * Common in the mountains 
of the Peninsula at an altitude of 4,000 feet, also in Sumatra 
(Forbes). 

21. Ilex rupicola, n. sp. 

A shrub with elliptic, obtuse, or subacute coriaceous leaves, 
rounded at the base, 2-2J inches long, i-ij inch wide, above 
smooth, shining; nerves invisible, midrib channelled beneath, 
glaiicescent, midrib prominent, nerves faint, 4-5 pairs; petiole 
thick, inch long. Panicle shorter than the leaves terminal, J 
inch long, and about as wide, of about six branches. Flowers 
about 8, subumbellate on the branches, on pedicels ^ inch 
long, small, white. Sepals orbicular, imbricate, 5, margins 
ciliate. Petals 5, oblong, hardly connate at the base, edges 
ciliate. Stamens 5, glabrous; filament short, thick, forming 
a keel on the back of the elliptic broad anther. Style short, 
single. Ovary conic. No disc. Fruit globose, i inch long, 
terminated by a short cylindric style-beak. Pyrenes four. 

Padang, Gunong Tahan. 

Most nearly allied to 1 . epiphytica. King, differing in the 
foliage and terminal panicle. 

22. Ilex epiphytica. King; antea, p. 45. On the 
Padang at 5,600 feet altitude. 

Distribution. Perak ; (Gunong Kerbau 4,500-6,600 feet). 
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23. Ilex patens, n. sp. 

A tree with spreading branches; bark black. Leaves 
alternate, dark green, thinly coriaceous, ovate, entire, obtuse, 
rounded or slightly narrowed at the tip, base rounded, 2 to 3 
inches long, to 2 inches wide, smooth, glabrous, shining 
above, lighter beneath; nerves 4 to 5 pairs, almost invisible 
above, slightly elevate beneath; midrib prominent beneath; 
petiole J inch long. Flowers cymose on peduncles, as long as 
the petiole, flattened, grofjved, occasional!) branched, about 5 
flowers on a cyme, neatly as large as those of L glomerata, 
King, white or pale pink. Calyx-lobes 4 or 5, rounded, 
glabrous. Petals connate at the base, 4; apex rounded. 
Stamens 4, adnate to the base of the petals; filaments short, 
white; anthers black. Ovary conic. Fruit globose, with a 
short rounded style-beak, inch long when ripe, on wider- 
spreading cymes. 

Woods along the stream at the Ninth Camp. 

A pretty tree, allied to 7. glomerata, King, but the petals 
shorter and the cymes borne on peduncles. 

CELASTRACli^:. 

■^24. Salacia pkkakknsis. King; Ridley, op. cit. [>. 306. 
(tunong Talian at 5,000 feet ( Robinson not seen again. 
Previously collected by Scortechini in Perak. 

25. Euonvmus jAVANicus, Bl ; antea p. 45. Woods near 
the Camp stream and on other streams near the Padang. 

Distribution. Hurniah, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

ROSACEiE. 

"•^26. Pykus granulosa, BertoL; Ridley, op. cit. p. 306. 
Padang, open woods and borders of streams. 

Distribution. Khasiya, Burmah, Sumatra, Malay 
Peninsula. 

27. Eriobotrya bengalensts, Hook. fil. A small little- 
branched treelet with few branches. The lea\ es more coriaceous 
and ovate than usual, red when young; flowers white, 
deliciously fragrant. Tliis is the plant described as Photinia 
dubia, Wall, in previous lists, from which it w'us separated by 
Hooker. It occurs in the East Himalayas, Tenasserim, and in 
the Malay Peninsula. 

28. Parinarium costatum. bl, var. rubiginosum. A 
tree about 20 feet tall; the panicles are denser and the stem, 
backs of tlie leaves, and flowers more densely covered 
with ferruginous hairs. 

In a wood on the Padang across the Teku. 

Distribution of type. Malay Peninsula and Java. 

29. Pygeum rubiginosum, n. sp. 

A small bushy tree. Leaves ovate, acuminate, base 
rounded or retuse, inch long, J inch wide, above smooth, 
glabrous except the depressed midrib, beneath paler, sparsely 
hairy except the nerves 6-7 pairs and midrib covered with 
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rufous appressed hairs, as is the leaf-margin ; petiole thick, J 
inch long, rufous, hairy when young. Racemes short, very 
dense, rufous hairy, under J inch long. Bracts oblong- ovate, 
obtuse, rufous hairj’, inch long. Pedicels very short. 
Calyx campanulate, ^ inch long, with ten very small lobes, all 
densely red hairy outside. Petals none. Stamens glabrous ; 
filaments slender, red, adnate to the mouth of the calyx-tube. 
Anthers small, subglobose. Pistil conic, covered with white 
silky hairs. Style fairly stout. Stigma capitate. 

On the Padang and ridges, 5,000-6,000 feet altitude. 

.\llied to P. brevifolium, Hook, fil., of Mt. Ophir, but with 
different leaves, ovate and ver>’ hairy, as are the young 
branches. 

30. Pygeum patens, n. sp. 

A treelet about 20 feet tall ; branches red, scurfy. Leaves 
ovate-cuspidate, coriaceous, base rounded, margin entire, above 
smooth, glabrous, nerves sunk, beneath paler, sprinkled over 
with short dark hairs, midrib and main nerves 9-11 elevated, 
red, scurfy, reticulations conspicuous, red, scurfy, 6 inches 
long, 3 inches wide. Petiole thick, red, scurfy, J inch long. 
Flowers in small facicles, shorter than the petiole. Bracts 
small, ovate; peduncle and calyx densely ferruginous, hairy. 
Flowers minute, ^^5 inch long. Calyx cupular, with very short 
lobes, densely hairy. Petals none. Stameris about 15, 
glabrous; filaments short. Anthers elliptic as long. Style 
thick, protruding shortly beyond the calyx, hairy. Stigma 
obscurely lobed, broader. Fruiting peduncle stout, | inch 
long, hairy. Drupe transversely oblong, rounded, 2-seeded, J 
inch Jong, f inch wide, sparsely hairy. 

Woods on Gunong Tahan, and below the Gully, not seen 
on the open Padang. 

Allied to P. Griffithii, Hook, fil., of Mount Ophir, but the 
leaves are entire. 

SAXIFRAGACE^.. 

*31. POLYOSMA CORIACEA, King, var. LANCE01.ATA. 

Polyosma coriacea, Ridley, op. cit. p. 307. 

A small tree, with grey bark. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, 
glabrous, shining above, glaucous beneath, apex acuminate, 
base cuneate, nerves indistinct, seven pairs, 4 inches long, i 
inch wide. Raceme terminal, 3 to 5 inches long, rachis 
glabrous, pedicels ^ inch long, slightly sprinkled with hairs. 
Calyx-lobes ovate-acute, longer than in the type. 

Woods on the Padang (collected also by Robinson in the 
first expedition. No. 5388). At first sight this plant looks very 
different from the type-form, which has shorter and broader 
leaves, but it is connected with it by the next form. 

*32. Var. INTERMEDIA. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, lighter 
in colour when dry, not glaucous beneath ; flowers rather larger 
and calyx-lobes longer. 

Woods on the Padang, also collected by Robinson 
(No. 5493). 
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*33. P. L^TE-yiRENS, Griff.} Ridley, off cit. p. 307. 
Padaiig woods. This form differs from the typical Penang and 
Perak plants in the larger fruit, which is nearly sessile, and the 
larger ovate hairy sepals. 

34. Itea macrophylla. Wall. A big tree on the banks 
of the Teku River, near its junction with the Camp stream. A 
new record foi the Malay Peninsula. It occurs in the 
Himalayas and the Malay islands. 

35. Weinmannia Blumei, Planch . ; Ridley, op. cit. p. 306. 
Woods by the Camp stream. Common on all the hill-ranges 
over 4,000 feet. 

HAMAMELIDE.E. 

36. Bucklandia populnea, Br. Young trees in the 
Teku woods at 4,600 feet elevation. 

Distribution. Temperate Himalayas, Burmah, Java, and 
Sumatra. 

*37. Rhodoleia Teysmanni, Miq.-, Ridley, op. cii. P..307. 
Common on the Padang, a low shrub here. The young leaves 
are red woolly beneath, becoming white beneath later. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Perak Mountains, and Sumatra. 

38. .Altingia kxcklsa, Noronli. In the Teku woods at 
4,600 feet altitude. Flowers white. A new record for the 
Peninsula. The tree occurs also in the Himalayas and Java. 

RHIZOPHOREAL 

39. CarALLIa MONTANA, 11. Sp. 

A shrub about 8 or lo feet tall. Baik black, branches 
bluntly angled, nodes dilated. Leaves only at the ends of the 
branches, obovate or elliptic ovate, shortly acuminate, blunt at 
the tip, cuneate at the base, margin thickened with minute, 
black, thorn-like processes, coriaceous, shining above, paler, 
profusely black-dotted beneath, nerves 7 pairs, slender, midrib 
grooved above, prominent beneath, 2 inches long, inch 
wide; petiole stout, J inch long, reddish. Cymes axillary, 
three-flowered ; peduncle inch long ; pedicels ^ inch long. 
Flower J inch long. Calyx-tube funnel-shaped; lobes tri- 
angular, acute, 5, coriaceous. Petals thin, ovate, laciniate, 
shorter than the sepals, clawed, white. Stamens lo; filaments 
thick, narrowed upwards. Anthers ovate, minutely cuspidate. 
Style thick. Stigma wider, discoid. 

Gunong Tahan, common on the Padang. .Also Kluang 
Terbang (coll. Barnes) and Gunong Kerbau in Perak fcoll. 
Mohammed Aniff). Apparently allied to Miquel’s C. florihundu, 
but with a verj' much reduced inflorescence. 

MYRTACEiE. 

* 40. Baeckia FRUTESCENS, Linn. ; Ridley, op. cit. p. 307 ; 
Antea p. 46. One of the commonest trees on the ridges and all 
over the Padang. In the open rocky places of the Padang it 
often takes the form of a prostrate shrublet only a few inches 
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high, and varies from that to a bush or, in the woods where the 
soil is richer, to a tree of considerable size, w ith a stem a foot 
or so through. The little flowers are white, with a greenish 
ring in the centre, w'hich becomes red when the flowers have 
been open some time. 

It is visited by the Bombus. 

This plant has wide distribution over all our hills, w^here 
they are xerophytic, over 4,000 feet. It occurs also as a 
sea-shore plant on rocks in Borneo. The distribution is from 
China westwards. 

"*^41. Leptospermum flavkscens, Sm,: Ridley, op, cii 
p. 307. Common all over the Padang and along the ridges, 
forming on the Padang a low brushwood about i to 2 feet tall. 
It forms also bigger shrubs of a somew^hat erect habit, but 
never seems to get as large as Baeckia, 

Distribution, From Australia to the Malay Peninsula at 
high elevations. 

*42, Rhodamnia trinervia, var. uniflora. A shrub 
about 12 or 14 feet tall with slender branches, the young parts 
silky. Leaves ovate, abruptly acuminate, base rounded, thinly 
coriaceous, entirely silky when young, glabrescent, shining 
above when adult and white silky beneath, the three nerves 
prominent beneath, with about eight pairs of secondary nerves 
at mther an acute angle, 2 to 3 inches long, inch wide; 
petiole very short. Flowers few or solitary, axillary or 
terminal, sessile, J inch across, white. Calyx obconic, silky, 
with short-ovate lobes. Petals white, glabrous, oblong- 
lanceolate ; stamens short, just protruding from the calyx-tube. 
Berry globose, ^ inch long, silky, terminated by the short- 
oblong calyx-lobes. 

In low scrub at Wray’s Camp and on the Padang, 

Different as this plant is in appearance and in the solitary 
sessile flowers and the silky fruit from the long-leaved tree with 
small panicles of flow'ers and glabrous fruit, I conclude it to be 
an alpine form of this species. A shrub from Mt. Ophir (No. 
^229 of my collections) much resembles this in foliage, but the 
flowers are more numerous, pedicelled, and not silky, with 
wider petals — in fact, an intermediate form between the 
typical lowland species and the Tahan one. 

43. Eugenia Stapfiana, Kin^, A tall shrub or treelet 
wdth bright green leaves and white flowers. On woods on the 
Padang across the Teku River. It occurs in the hills of Perak 
and Selangor. 

"^44. Eugenia Pahangensis, Ridl, op, cit. 307. A big 
shrub; flowers tinted with pink. The fruit is an inch long, 
globose, and dull pink, and occasionally contains two seeds, 
Endemic. 

45. Eugenia Tahanensis, n. sp. 

A shrub about 5 feet tall; bark black. Leaves stiffly 
coriaceous, c»bovate-obtuse, rounded at the top or shortly 
acute, base cuneate, 3^ inches long, 2^ inches wide; nerves 
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5 to 7 pairs, very slender and obscure; midrib grooved above, 
thick and elevated beneath ; the leaves dry pale brown, lighter- 
coloured beneath ; petiole J inch long. Cymes compound in 
the upper axils, 2 to 3 inches long; many-flowered, the 
branches obscurely angled. Pedicels short, oblong, angled. 
Flowers white, resembling those of the preceding species. 
Calyx-tube oblong-conic, i inch long; lobes small, ovate. 
Petals small. Fruit oblong, globose; the base rounded, 
erminated by the short oval sepals. 

Gunong Tahan at the top in a small woody patch, at 
7,186 feet altitude. 

This species is certainly allied to E. Pahangensis, but is 
distinct in its obovate leaves, narrowed at the base, and the 
much fewer nerves. The leaves are also less thickly coriaceous. 

^46. Eugenia viridescens, Ridl. op. cii. p. 308. A shrub 
with buds white tipped with pink. Common on the Padang. 
Endemic, 

47, Tristania fruticosa, n. sp. 

Usually a small shrub about 3 or 4 feet tall, bushy; the 
bark red, flaking off. The leaves crowded, coriaceous, oblan- 
ceolate-obtuse, shortly narrowed towards the blunt lip and 
narrowed gradually to the base, dark green, drying greenish 
yellow above, yellow' beneath, nerves 30 piiirs, joining a fine 
intrainarginal vein w'ithin the edge, midrib prominent beneath, 
2 t(r 4 inches long, i to 2 inches wdde; petiole thick, winged 
to the base, J inch long. Cymes axillary and terminal, 
numerous, shorter than the leaves, i inch long; peduncle 
stout; pedicels short, thick. Flow'ers \ inch across, calyx- 
lobes 5, triangular, spreading. Disc large, flat. Petals 
obovate, claw'ed, small. Stamens numerous, filaments very 
short in fascicles; anthers small. Capsule \ inch long, 
dehiscing into three ovate lobes, on the remairis of the calyx 
in the form of a flat spreading saucer. Seeds three in each 
cell, i inch long, crescent-shaped or oblong-cuneate, flat, light 
browm. 

Abundant on the Padang. In the thicker woods there were 
trees of larger size w'hich may belong to this species, but I 
could get no flowers on these. 

The species is allied to T. Merguiensis, but differs in the 
glabnius flow'ers and the shallow flat calyx wdth longer points. 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

48. Melastoma longisepala, n. sp. 

Melastoma malabathncum, Ridley^ op. cit. p. 508. 

A tall straggling bush about 12 feet tall. Leaves sub- 
coriaceous, lanceolate-acuminate, shortly narrow ed at the base, 
4 inches long and i inch wide, glabrous above, beneath hairy 
on the nerves with broad flattened scalelike hairs, nervules 
finely hairy ; petiole scaly, hairy, i inch long, red. Flow^ers on 
pedicels J inch long. Bracts 2, lanceolate-acute, red, f inch 
long. Calyx J inch long, covered with pale yellow scales; 

October, 191^ . 1 
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lobes as long as the tube, linear-oblong, acuminate, cuspidate, 
hairy on the back and tip, smooth within, red. Petals light 
rose-colour, obovate, rounded, f inch long ; stamens 5, similar ; 
filaments white at the base', jointed above, upper part curved, 
yellow with a 2-forked process at the base, apex voilet ; anthers 
voilet, acuminate. Style bright red. 

On banks of streams, Padang. 

This has the habit of M. sanguinea, but the scale-hairs on 
the calyx are like those of M. Malabathricum. 

49. Anerincleistus Robinsonii, Ridl. Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 57, p. 46 (1910). Common in the 
woods along the Teku River at 4,600 feet altitude. Flowers 
white. A shrub about 4 feet tall. Endemic. 

50. A. PULCHRA {Oritrephes pulchra, Ridley, op. cit. 
p. 309). This plant was mixed with the preceding in the 
collections made by Robinson, and distributed under No. 
5,509. The character of the genus Oritrephes was the baccate 
and apparently indehiscent fruit, not opening by valves at the 
apex. The fruit in the specimen first examined was apparently 
nearly ripe. Other specimens, however, now show that the 
fruit at a later stage does dehisce by valves as in a true 
Anerincleistus, and that the plant is allied to A. grandiflora, 
Ridl., of the Semangkok Pass. 

This section of the genus is, however, very distinct in 
habit from the type as represented by A. hirsutus, Korth.>iand 
its ally, and, if not generically separated, this group might be 
distinguished as a section under the name of Oritrephes, the 
description being amended. 

This species, which was not* in flower at the time of my 
visit, is abundant on the open woods of the Padang. It 
should be pointed out that the stems and branches are 
distinctly qtiadrangular. 

*51. Anerincleistus fkuticosus, Ridl. op. cit. p. 309. 
Very common in the rocky streams of the Padang, varying in 
size from a few inches tall, with one or two slender stems, to a 
stout woody plant with a stem half an inch or an inch through 
and over a foot tall, with red-brown bark bearing a cushion- 
shaped mass of branches. It grows in cracks in the rocks, 
and must frequently be covered by the rushing torrents. The 
calyx is red, and the buds, tinted with pink, exp)and in the 
early morning to a large, white, pointed star, half an inch 
across. The stamens are all similar and fertile. 

This plant is certainly very unlike any other species 
known to me, and in fruit at least resembles a Sonerila. 
Endemic. 

52, OXYSPORA HIRTA, n. sp. 

A tall shrub with few branches, base of stem bare, corky, 
white, 5 to 6 feet tall, leafy only at the top. Leaves lanceolate 
to ovate-lanceolate, herbaceous, rather stiff, apex acute, base 
peltate, cordate, 8 inches long, 3 inches wide, nerves 3, 
conspicuous, nervqles horizontal, numerous, above glabrescent. 
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beneath hairy with small hairs, the nerves densely covered 
with longer black hairs, as are the margins of the leaf; petiole 
3 inches wide, black, hairy. Panicle in fruit, terminal base 
with spreading branches, hairy, 8 inches long. Fruit pink, 
elongate urn-shaped, narrowed to the base, J inch long, on a 
pedicel as long, glabrous. 

Damp woods in the Gully and the first Padang stream 
In fruit only. 

Allied to 0 . rosea, Ridl., of the Tahan River and Trengganu, 
but differing in the rounded cordate peltate leaf-base and its 
hairiness. 

53. [PACHYCENTKIA SPECIOSA, n. sp. 

Epiphytic shrub, strongly woody, with a stem over a foot 
tall, J inch through, bark grey, branched above, branches 
knotted. Leaves fleshy coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, narrowed 
to an obtuse tip, base shortly narrowed, nerves 3, not very 
conspicuous except the midrid beneath, 2-3I inches long, 
I inch across, petiole § inch long. Flowers in umbelled red 
viscid cymes, terminal on the branches; peduncle f inch long, 
cyme-peduncles ^ inch, pedicels J inch, each cyme of 3 flowers. 
Bracts minute, tooth-like. Calyx-tube dilate at base, over the 
ovary subglobose, above a tube ending in a shortly 4-lobep 
limb, constricted below, \ inch long, red, viscid. Petals 4, 
ovate, cuspidate, rose-pink, J inch long. Stamens 8, unequal, 4 
short, 4 rather longer, all similar in form; filaments linear, 
long, flat; anthers yellow, C5’lindric, acuminate-arcuate, base 
bifid with two short curved points, connective at the back of 
the base, prolonged into a short linear process. 

Above Wray’s Camp on a Livistona Tahanensis, Becc. 
This beautiful plant is distinct in possessing the largest and 
showiest flowers of any recorded species. The whole of the 
inflorescence is very viscid and gummy, as is the case in other 
species of this genus.] 

54. SoNERiLA c^ESiA, Staff. A large form in the Gully 
below the Padang. 

Distribution. Perak and Telom in Pahang. 

55. SoNERiLA TENUIFOLIA, Bl. antea, p. 46. In the Gully 
and damp spots along the first stream on the Padang beyond 
the waterfall. 

Distribution. Mountains of the Peninsula, Java, and 
Borneo. 

36. Phyllagathis hispida. King. In the Gully and the 
Teku woods up to about 4,600 feet elevation. Common in 
the woods of the Tahan River and in Perak. 

*57. Medinilla Pahangensis, Ridl. op. cit. p. 310. 
Gunong Tahan at 5,000 feet {Robinson). Not seen again. 
Endemic. 

58. M. Hasseltii, var. Epiphyte, stem white, with 
dark warts. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, blunt, slightly narrowed 
at the base, fleshy, pale beneath, nerves 3, prominent on the 
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back, 4 inches long, ij inch wide; petiole slender. Cymes 
axillary below the leaves, 2 inches long; peduncle i inch, 
branches and pedicels spreading, pedicels j inch long. Fruit 
J inch long, small, cupular, with four short sepals. 

Padang woods. 

This differs from typical M. Hasseltii, Bl., in its elliptic 
blunt leaves, and may be a distinct species, but I could get no 
flowers. 

*59. Memecylon Maingayi, Hook, fil.; Ridley, op. cit. 
p. 310. I found this plant in fruit again as it was collected by 
Robinson on the previous expedition, and can confirm his 
statement that it is a climber. As no Memecylon is known to 
be scandent, and the plant looks otherwise different from any 
typical species <jf the genus, I am doubtful as to what it 
really is. 

BEGONIACE/E. 

*60. BEGt)NiA Hekveyana, King; Ridley, op. cit. p. 310. 
In the Gull}'. The petioles are cooked and eaten by Malays. 

Distribution. Pahang and Perak. Common in the hills. 

ARALIACEyE. 

61. Heptapleurum glomerulatum, n. sp. 

Erect treelet. Leaves digitate, petiole terete, 14 inches 
long, leaflets 8, petiolules 2-3 inches long, blade thinly coria- 
ceous, elliptic-ovate, cuspidate, rounded, or narrowed slightly 
at the base, nerves impressed above, elevated beneath, 6 inches 
long by 3 inches wide, drying black, paler beneath. Panicles 
short, not fully developed, witji several branches, scurfy. 
Flowers sessile, in small globose heads subtended bj- lanceo- 
late-acuminate bracts, | inch long, ciliate on the margins. 
Floral bracts similar, smaller and narrower. Calyx short and 
broad, turbinate. Petals pubescent, ovate, blunt, connate. 
Stamens 6, short, filaments very short, not as long as the 
anthers; anthers elliptic, blunt. Stigmas connate, forming a 
blunt cone. 

Woods on the banks of the stream at the Ninth Camp. 
Several trees of this were seen, but only one bore young 
flowers. 

The tree is allied to the little-known H. Scortechinii, but 
differs in the broader, shorter, thinner leaves and bracts flat, 
not convolute, lanceolate-cuspidate, and ciliate with white 
hairs. 

62. Heptapleurum elegans, n. sp. 

A tall, rather slender-stemmed plant. Leaves digitate, 
with ten leaflets, leaflets elliptic, cuspidate, coriaceous, drying 
dark brown, polished above, glabrous, 4 inches long, ij inch 
wide; nerves six pairs, indistinct; petiolule i inch long; petiole 
10 inches long, rather slender, ^ inch through when i'y. 
Panicles numerous, about 5, strict, erect, 12 inches long, basal 
3 inches nude, terete, above with distant umbels half an inch 
long ; peduncles scurfy ; flowers small, about 20 in an umtel. 
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Bracts very small, lanceolate, scurfy brown ; pedicels inch 
long ; ovary obconic ; petals ovate-obtuse, connate, as long as 
the ovary; sepals reduced to minute points. Stamens very 
short; filaments as long as the ellii)tic-ovate, obtuse, deeply 
grooved anthers. Disc umbonate, rugose. 

On the Padang in small woods. Endemic. 

Most nearly allied to //. Hulletiii, King, but a taller 
slenderer plant with smaller leaves. 

63. Heptaplhukum coriifolium, Ridl. Common on 
the Padang. A fairly large erect shrub here, about 8 feet tall. 
On Gunong Berumbun in Perak, where the type was found, it 
was ad warf shrub only a couple of feet tall. 

QAMOPETAL^. 

CAPRIFOLIACEiE. 

64. Viburnum longistamineum, n. sp. 

A shrub about 12 feet tall. Leaves opposite, elliptic-cus- 
pidate, base cuneate, membranous, glabrous, with four pairs of 
nerves, slender above, fairly stout, elevate beneath, 3^-4^ 
inches long, 2 inches wide, petiole half an inch loi^g, all 
glabrous except for a tuft of hairs in the nerve-axils, (‘orymb 
terminal on peduncle, 2 inches long; branches umbellate,! 
inch long, secondary branches J inch long, uinl)ellatc, all sub- 
glabrous with a few white hairs. Bracts very small, ovate. 
Flowers sessile, white; calyx oblong, with 5 ver\ short lobes, 
ovate, margins ciliate. Corolla shortly cainpanulate, with 5 
ovate spreading lobes, white; whole flower ^ inch long and as 
wide. Stamens 5 ; filaments four times as long as the corolla, 
spirally twisted, J inch long, white ; anthers elliptic, obtuse, 
dorsifixed. Pistil short conic, truncate, ribbed ; stigma small, 
conic. 

Woods by the streams on the Padang at 5,600 feet 
elevation. 

Allied to V, sambucvium, BL, the common low-country 
species, but nearly glabrous, with a smaller corymb (2 inches 
across) and very long projecting stamens. 

RUBIACE.E. 

65. Argostemma INVOLUCRATUM, HemsUy. Common on 
banks of streams on the Padang. 

Distribution. All the higher hills of the Peninsula. 

* 66 . Argostemma muscicola, Ridl. op. cit. p. 310. 
Common on banks of streams in the Padang, also at Wray’s 
Camp. This plant, besides being a tufted erect herb, creeps 
with a slender stem and distant leaves. Endemic. 

67. Argostemma elongatum, n. sp. 

Stem succulent, creeping, 2 feet or less long, with slender 
roots from the nodes, which are 3 inches apart. Leaves very 
unequal, the larger ones thin, succulent, glabrous, ovate- 
acuminate, base rounded, pale beneath, with 10 to 12 pairs of 
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thin nerves, 3 inches long, i inch across ; petiole J inch long, 
the small leaf sessile, lanceolate-acuminate, f inch long, ^ inch 
wide. Stipules ovate, obtuse. Flowers about 4 on a peduncle, 
an inch long, with 4 stipiiliform bracts about halfway up, 
glabrous below, pubescent above the bracts. Floral bracts 
linear, inch long. Pedicels J inch long, pubescent. Calyx 
campaniilate, hairy, ^ inch long, the lobes lanceolate-acuminate, 
nearly as long as the tube. Corolla white, half an inch across; 
tube very short ; lobes 5, lanceolate-acuminate, acute. Stamens 
as long as the petals, lanceolate-acuminate, beaked. 

In thick woods on the bank of the Teku River at about 
4,600 feet altitude. 

This is most nearly allied to A. Hookeri, King, but the 
leaves are larger and more remote and the flowers are smaller. 

*68. Argostemma Yappii, King; Ridley, op. cit. p. 31 1. 
Common in shady wet spots up to 7,100 feet elevation on 
Gunong Tahan. 

Distribution. Hills of the Malay Peninsula. 

*69. Hedyotis patens, Ridl. op. cit. p. 311. 

A very common plant from Wray’s Camp, 3,300 feet 
elevation, to the top of Gunong Tahan, in open places among 
low bushes. The plant is very variable in size, tall with a 
widely spreading panicle in the denser thickets by Wray’s 
Camp, short and more compact in leaf and panicle in the open 
dry Padang. I never saw it creeping, as described by 
Robinson. The petals are usually greenish white, occasion- 
ally purplish, and when open are curled back so as to expose 
the long projecting stamens. These are extended in a hori- 
zontal direction, the two lower ones slightly longer than the 
three upper ones. The anthers are purple. The flower opens 
in the morning very early, and the petals curl back. The 
stamens are projecting and the style is only^ of the length of 
the stamens. On the second day the stamens are withered 
and the style is now considerably longer than them and is pro- 
jecting horizontally. In the ordinary species of the genus the 
short stamens hardly protrude their tips from the mouth of 
the tube and the petals are not recurved, and they do not 
appear to be visited by Hymenoptera. The structure of the 
flower of Hedyotis patens appears to be unique in the genus. 
The flowers, which are very inconspicuous, are visited and 
regularly pollinated by a species of Botttbus. This insect 
spends the whole day, from shortly after sunrise to sunset, at 
these flowers, almost to the exclusion of any other flower, 
wherever the Hedyotis is abundant. I have, however, seen it 
at work on Xyris gratidis, Melastoma longisepala, and Baeckia. 
It does not fly from one species to another, but confines its 
attentions to the Hedyotis or Xyris as long as there are any in 
the vicinity. In attacking the Hedyotis, it clings to the 
branches of the cyme and inserts its proboscis above the 
stamens, in such a way that the anthers brush the underside 
of the abdomen. It visits also flowers in which the stamens 
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have withered and the style has attained its full development, 
and strikes the abdomen beneath as the stamens previously did. 

The humble bees, Bombi, are by no means common in the 
Malay Peninsula, and are practically, it appears, confined to 
this and a few other of our mountains and Tenasserirn. The 
flower of the Hedyotis seems to be specially suited for pollina- 
tion by the humble bee, and it may be suggested that its 
peculiar modification is a special adaptation for pollination by 
this insect. 

70. [Hedyotis rivalis, n. sp. 

A branched weedy plant, about 2J to 3 feet tall. Stem 
inch through, half woody with a pithy centre, subqiiadrangular, 
with four narrow ribs running from the basal angles of the 
stipules. Leaves linear, acuminate, acute, base narrowed 
gradually to the petiole, glabrous, subcoriaceous, drying 
yellow-green, 3J inches long, J inch wide or less, glabrous. 
Stipules broadly triangular, mucronate, scurfy, J inch long. 
Inflorescence axillary and terminal of dichotomous cymes an 
inch long with a few flowers on short pedicels at the base; 
cyme-branches half an inch long with about 3 flowers in each 
cyninle, lower cj mes rebranched. Bracts small, linear, acute. 
Flowers small, white, ^ inch long, very shortly pedicelled. 
Calyx small, rainpanulate, with 5 rather large ovate-lanceolate 
pubescent green lobes longer than the tube. Corolla-tube 
cyhndric, glabrous, twice as long as the calyx-lobes, ribbed; 
lobes oblong-acute, pubescent, recurved, as long as the lube. 
Stamens 5, adnate to the mouth of the tube; anthers Imear- 
oblong, just protruding at the tips. Style stout, stigmas 
elliptic, rather large. Disc pulvinate. C'apsiile ovoid, pale, 
^ inch long, crowned with the persistent calyx-lol)es. Seeds 
minute, very irregular in form, acutely angled, black, reticulate. 

On rocks at Jeram Ampai, Tembeling River.] 

71. Urophyllum glabkum. Wall, In the Tekn woods, 
apparently not common. I did not see the plant here, but 
below Wray's Camp, 3,300 feet alt., I found a remarkable 
plant of the Griffithiamim form which was a tall bush, like an 
elder bush, with a stem 4 inches through at the base, and strict 
erect branches, all covered with pale corky bark. The rest of 
the plant was quite indistinguishable from the ordinary slender 
shrub, which is little or not branched from the base and with 
smooth green or brownish thin bark. 

The species is common all over the Peninsula and most 
of the Malay islands. 

*72. Timonius montanus, RidL op, cit, p, 312. Common 
on the Padang. A slender treelet like T. jambosella, but with 
smaller leaves and slender flowers. The fruit is very distinct, 
being small, fiarrowly ovoid, narrowed to the apex, J inch 
long, and black. Endemic. 

73. Webera stellulata, var? A shrub only obtained 
"in fruit may perhaps belong to this species. It was found in 
the Teku woo 4 s, 
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*74. IXORA Robinsonii, n. sp. 

Shrub, with dark brown bark. Leaves coriaceous, oblan- 
ceolate to ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, apex blunt, narrowed 
at the base, nerves slender, about ten pairs, midrib prominent 
beneath, grooved above, petiole winged to base, 4 to 7 inches 
long, 2 inches wide. Stipules connate, cylindric, truncate, 
mucronate, persistent. Cyme large, lax, with several branch- 
es, many-flowered, 3 inches long, 4 inches wide. Flowers red, 
on pedicels ^ inch long; lobes ovate-subobtuse, shorter. 
Corolla 2 J inches long; tube slender, 2 inches long; lobes 5, 
half an inch long, lanceolate-acute, acuminate, narrowed at 
the base, red. Style shortly protruded, grooved. 

Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Robinsoti, 5304). It occurs from 
a little above Wray’s Camp, 4,000 feet alt., to the Gully, about 
5,500 feet alt. Accidentally omitted from the original public- 
ation of the Gunong Tahan collections. A very distinct 
species in its coriaceous leaves, and large flowers an inch across, 
with acute lobes narrowed at the base. Nearest perhaps to 
I. stricta, Roxb. A most beautiful, perhaps the most beautiful 
of the Ixoras; the flowers of a salmon-red in a fine spreading 
cyme. 

75. Lasianthus flavinervius, n. sp. 

Shrub, stem, and young parts covered with appressed 
yellow hairs. Leaves elliptic, acuminate, base slightly narrow- 
ed, above glabrous, smooth, shining, beneath nerves and 
secondary nerves strongly elevated and covered w’ith yellow 
hairs, nerves 7 pairs, nervules transverse, parallel, almost 
horizontal, reticulations distinct, 6 inches long, 2 inches wide ; 
petiole yellow silky, J inch long.' Stipules very short, with 
two or three short teeth, all yellow' hairy. Cymes shorter than 
the petioles, few-flowered. Flowers small, very shortly 
peduncled. Calyx J inch long, campanulate, with 5 short 
teeth, hairy, tipped with blue. Corolla silky. Fruit J inch 
long, campanulate, narrowed at the base, with five large, 
linear, lanceolate teeth, inch long, all hairy and blue. 
Pyrenes 4, backs rounded, front angled. 

Gunong Tahan woods. Endemic. 

Perhaps nearest to L.pilosus, Wight. The fruit is rather 
peculiar in its size, long sepals, and hairiness. 

76. Lasianthus Robinsonii, Ridley. In the Gully and 
Teku woods. In fruit. Also occurs on the ridges at Telom. 

77. Lasianthus montanus. King 6- Gamble. Woods 
round the Padang. 

Distribution. Perak. 

*78. Lasianthus chinensis, Benth. ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 312. 
In the Gully. • < 

Distribution. Perak, China. 

*79. Lasianthus coronatus. King 6 - Gamble. Common , 
in the.^dang woods and at Wray’s Csunp. A low shrub, 
^^nbuHon. Perak. 
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80. Cephaelis albiflora, n. sp. 

A tall branched shrub 6 feet or more high. Leaves mem- 
branous, thin and flaccid when dry, oblanceoUite-acuminate, 
acute, narrowed a long way to the base, glabrous, 6 inches 
long, 2 inches wide; nerves 10 to ii pairs, slender; petiole ij 
inch long. Stipules lanceolate-ovate, mucronate. Peduncles 
terminate, green, flattened, 2 inches long; capitulum of 17 
sessile flowers. Bracts several, ovate, rounded, truncate, 
green, J to J inch long, one below the head on the peduncle 
ovate-acute, cuspidate. Floral bracteoles linear-lanceolate, 
very small. C'alyx-tube thick, with very short obscure lobes. 
Corolla-tube cylindric, half an inch long, with white hairs in 
the mouth; lobes ovate-acute, reflexed, the tips hairy. 
Stamens projecting above the mouth of the tube, oblong- 
obtuse, white. Style filiform, long. Stigma broad, trans- 
versely oblong, bilobed. 

Common in woods by streams on the Padang. 

A ver}' distinct plant in its si^e and in the thin leaves 
and white flowers ; allied to C. cuneata, Korth. 

81. PsYCHOTRiA SAKMENToSA, BL, var. On the Padang 
in woods, climbing. I take this to be a mountain form of 
P, sanucniosa, reduced in all parts and with more coriaceous 
leaves. I have somewhat similar forms, but less distinctly 
condensed, from Mount Ophir and Matang in Borneo. 

The species is common all over the Malay Peninsula and 
islands. 

82. PSYCHOTKIA BRACHYBOTRYS, RtdL 

Scandent; stem herbaceous, branched; internodes an inch 
long. Leaves subcoriaceous, lanceolate, base acuminate, apex 
long-cuspidate, 7-nerved, glabrous, 4 inches long (including 
the cusp half an inch long), i inch wide; petiole slender, J-J 
inch long. Stipules connate, broad, with a short point. 
Cymes terminal, elongate, 1I-4 inches long; peduncles 3 
inches long, terminated by small dense cymes an inch long, 
secondary branches scabrid. Bracts ovate-acuminate, J inch 
long. Flowers in the terminal umbels about 20 ; pedicels in 
flow’er, ^ inch long, minutely pubescent. Calyx .saucer- 
shaped, w'ith 5 short teeth, pubescent. Corolla J inch long ; 
tube thick, short, pubescent; lobes 5, bluntly lanceolate, nearly 
as long as the tube, densely woolly within the tube to the base. 
Stamens barely protruding from the mouth of the tube; 
filaments free nearly to the base; anthers elliptic. Style 
longer, stigmatic; arms 2, recurved. Fruit globose, white, 
i long when dry, on a pedicel J inch long. 

Pyrenes flattened on the inner face; back rounded, with five 
ribs. 

Gunong Tahan in the Gully, climbing on bushes by means 
of its petioles. 

Distribution. Gunong Berumbun near Telom. 

Near Ps. Kumtleri, King & Gamble, but has long cuspi- 
date leaves and five-nbbed seeds. The specimens from which 

October, 191^. ^ 
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the plant was originally described were not fully developed, so 
I have given a fuller description of it. 

83. PsYCHOTRiA CONDENSA, King (S' Gamble. Small 
compact shiub, epiphytic, with close-set, coriaceous, lanceo- 
late-acuminate leaves with slightly narrowed base, i inch long 
by half an inch wide, glabrous, shining above, with the nerves 
almost invisible ; petiole ^ inch long. Flowers in short dense 
cymes, shorter than the leaves, ^ inch long. Calyx shallow’, 
with 5 very short teeth, glabrous. Corolla thick, tubular, 
scurfy outside, the lobes oblong-obtuse, not half as long as the 
tube, inside white, woolly round the stamens, glabrous above 
and below. Stamens with short filaments, shorter than the 
oblong-obtuse, rather large anthers. Style long, slender, 
glabrous, bifid at the tip. Fruit nearly a quarter of an inch 
long, oblong, very obscurely ribbed. 

On Gunong Tahan to the summit, 7,186 feet elevation. 

Distribution. Perak and Gunong Berumbun near Telom. 

A single flowering specimen also got on the Padang differs 
in the thinner leaves in remoter pairs and the flow'ers just twice 
as large. A very little-known plant, of which the flowers have 
never been adequately described. 

CAMPANULACE.®. 

'*84. Pentaphragma grandis, Riil. op. cit. p. 312. 
Abundant from Wray’s Camp to the Padang in wet shady 
spots. Endemic. The petals are oblong and retuse, yellow'ish 
white; the tube turns purplish within before withering, as it 
does in P. Ridleyi, King. . 

VACCINIACE®. 

85. Vaccinium Scortechinii, King S- Gamble. A shrub 
with rose-pink flow’ers. On the ridge by Bukit Bandera and 
on the top of Gunong Tahan, altitude 7,186 feet. It occurs 
also in Perak at high elevations. Vaccinium buxifolium, Hook, 
fil., of Kinabalu, is closely allied to this plant; but the leaves 
of V. Scortechinii are rounder and distinctly gland-dotted 
beneath, and the flowers are pubescent. 

*86. Vaccinium Teysmanni, Miq.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 313. 
A common shrub on the Padang, in fruit only. 

Distribution. Perak and Java. 

87. Vaccinium Kunstleri, King & Gamble. A shrub in 
fruit, Gunong Tahan. Not epiphytic here. 

Distribution. Perak. 

*88. Vaccinium pubicarpum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 313. A 
large branching shrub or treelet, very common on the stream- 
banks in the woods of the Padang. Also collected on K’luang 
Terbang by Barnes. 

*89. Vaccinium longibracteatum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 313 ; 
antea, p. 49. A large bush common on the ridges of the trai^ 
and the Padang. The original specimens were only in ftuit, 
but I got flowers on this occasion and also received a flowering 
specimen from Ounong Ulu Kali, Selangor, 
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The flowers are in axillary pairs, on curved pedicels | inch 
long, covered with short white hairs, as are the calyx and 
corolla. The calyx-tube is short and broad, campanulate, 
about ^ inch long ; the lobes lanceolate, triangular, acute, all 
very hairy. The corolla rose-pink, is f inch long, cylindric, 
inch through, with short, recurved, ovate, obtuse lubes, hairy 
within and without. Stamens lo, included shorter than the 
tube; filaments slightly dilated at the base, hairy; anthers 
oblong as long, terminated by two cylindric pale-coloured 
tubes, truncate with circular openings at the tip ; the body of 
the anther is 4-grooved, pustulate, red; the connective is 
prolonged from the centre of the anther on the back into a 
projecting lanceolate flat process. Style long and stout, hair)* 
for most of its length. The fruit is pink when ripe, and sw’eet, 
but hard and not worth eating. 

The plant has only been obtained on these two mountains, 
and on Gunong Kerbau 5,000-5,500 feet. 

ERICACE^. 

*go. PiERis OVALIFOLIA, Doii; Ridl. op. cit. p. 315. A 
large spreading shrub or tree overhanging the streams. 
Flowers white. On the Padang. 

Distribution. Himalayas, Burmah, Perak, Japan. 

*91. Rhododendron Malayanum, Jack; Ridl. op. cit. p. 
313. Very common as an epiphyte and also as a terrestrial 
erect shrub on the ridges above Wray’s Camp and on the 
Padang. 

Distribution. • Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. 

*92. Rhododendron elegans, Ridl. op. cit. p. 314. 
Epiphytic on trees in thick woods, below the Gully and also 
in the Padang woods; not rare, but seldom in flower. The 
capsule is ^ inch long, the valves lanceolate acute, widest 
towards the tip and slightly narrowed towards the base, J inch 
wide in the widest part. 

This pretty species is most nearl) allied to R. cuneifolium, 
Stapf, of Kinabalu. 

*93. Rhododendron Wrayi, var. minor {Rhododendron 
Wrayi, Ridley, op^ cit. p. 314). On the Padang and up to the 
top of Gunong Tahan. The plant is smaller than the typical 
form of Wrayi in every part, the leaves usually distinctly 
smaller, and the flowers (which, however, were quite withered 
at the time of our visit) appear to have been not more than 
half the size. A plant collected in fruit on Telom ridge in the 
Batang Padang district seems to be the same species. 

Distribution. Perak and Selangor. 

94. Rhododendron jasminiflorum. Hook. fil. On the 
camp stream on the Padang and the ridge near Bukit Bandera, 
just coming into flower at the end of our visit. The form 
more re«!mbles that of Mount Ophir, both in the shape of the 
leaves and absence of pink spots in the mouth of the tube. 
The mouth is, however, tinted with rose-colour. 
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*95. Rhododendron longiflorum, Lindl.) Ridl.op.cit. 
p. 314. At 5,000 to 6,000 feet, collected by Robinson. I did 
not see this here, but found it at Wray’s Camp, at 3,300 
feet alt. 

Distribution. Perak, Borneo, and Sumatra. 

96. Diplycosia latifolia, Bl. Ridge by the Gully, 
Gunong Tahan. 

Distribution. Perak, Selangor, and Java. 

97. Diplycosia breviflora, u. sp. 

Epiphytic shrub with slender branches, the young parts 
red with long, appressed, red hairs. Leaves alternate, 
obovate-obtuse, coriaceous, margins thickened with obscure 
crenula.tions, in each of which is a red appressed hair, above 
rugose (when dry), beneath paler dotted with depressions each 
containing a hair, nerves 2 pairs, very indistinct, i inch long 
and as wide; petiole ^ inch long, red, hairj-. Flowers in 
axillary pairs. Peduncles stout, rufous, hairy, ^ inch long. 
Bracts 2, ovate, tiensely rufous, hairy, appressed to the calyx. 
Calyx-lobes ovate-acuminate, coriaceous, dark green, margins 
and apex long, hairy, ^ inch long. Corolla shorter, subglobose, 
glabrous; lobes 5, triangular, quite obtuse, fleshy. Stamens 
10; lilaments base broad, flat, thin, narrowed, linear. Anthers 
orange-coloured, minutely papillose, lanceolate-acuminate; 
base rounded, bilobed; apex with two flattened, .smooth, light 
yellow processes. Pistil glabrous, conic. 

Epiphytic on a tree on the ridge below the Gnlly. 
Flowers green. July 15. 

g8. Clethra canescens, Retnwdt. A single specimen 
obtained on the Pa dang. 

Distribution. Java, Borneo, Celebes, and Lombok. New' 
to the Peninsula. 

*99. Leucopogon malayanus. Jack’, Ridley, op. cit. p. 
314. A common shnib on the Padang. 

Distribution. Tenasserim to Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
and Banka. 

MYRSINEiE. 

100. Myrsine perakensis. King S- Gamble? A big 
shrub, with branches only leafy at the ends. Leaves oblong- 
obtuse, narrowed to the base or rounded, stiffly coriaceous, 
glabrous, polished above, midrib thick on the back of the leaf, 
nerves very numerous, fine, and indistinct, 4 to 5 inches long, 
if to 2i inches wide. Flowers not seen, fruits in short racemes 
on persistent thick peduncles, below the leaves very numerous. 
Pedicels 4-angled, J inch long. Sepals 5, ovate, eglandular. 
Drupe globose, J inch long, about 5 fruits on a ped uncle ^ inch 
long, with small ovate bracts. 

Common on the Padang. In dry open places the stems 
are thicker, the leaves shorter, rounded at the base, and more 
coriaceous. 

I have seen no specimen of the type, hut I suppose from 
the description this plant is what is intended by M. perakmsis. 
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101. Embelia myrtillus, Kurz. On tree over the 
stream at the Ninth Camp. 

Distribution. Burmah, Mount Ophir, and Perak Hills. 

102. Labisia PUMiLA, van lanceolata. A single speci- 
men brought in by a Dyak from the banks of the Tekii River. 

Distribution. Common all over the Peninsula. 

103. Akdisia petricola, n. sp. 

Shrub, branches slender, dark brown; young parts scuify, 
ferruginous. Leaves elliptic-obtuse, slightly narrowed to each 
end, coriaceous; nerves numerous, primary nerves slender, 
horizontal, parallel, hardly distinguishable from the secondary 
nerves; leaf above smooth and nerves inconspicuous, beneath 
nerves visible and whole leaf densely dotted with minute 
glands, midrib elevated, red, scurfy, 3 inches long, ij inch 
wide; petiole \ inch long, chanelled and wdnged to the base, 
red, scurfy. Panicle terminal, dense, 2 inches long, rachis red, 
scurfy ; branches 7 or 8, short, half an inch long, bearing cymes 
of 3 or 4 flowers. Bracts very small. Calyx 5-Iol>ed ; lobes 
Corolla pink, J inch across, tube hardly any; lolbes 5, 
lanceolate acuminate, with large red glands on the tips, 
lanceolate ovate, obtuse, with numerous red glands on the back 
Stamens a little shorter ovate, cordate, mucronate, eglandular ; 
filaments short. Style subulate, J inch long. Buds acute. 

Gunong Tahan, not rare up to 7,186 feet elevation. 

Near A. chrysophyllifolia, King & Gamble, but the panicles 
almost invariably terminal (I found one plant with axillary 
panicles as well), not pubescent; the buds acute and stamens 
not gland-dotted. 

''^104. Akdisia retinekvia, A’tW/. op. cit. p. 315. Shrub, 
fruits black. Endemic. 

*105. Akdisia biniflora, Ridl. op. cit. p. 314; Common 
in the Padang woods and thickets. Flowers pink. Drupes 
red. Endemic. 

*106. Akdisia rosea. King & Gamble ; Ridl. op cit. p. 314 ; 
antea, p. 50. Common in thickets and open woods on the 
Padang. Flowers usually nearly white. 

Distribution. Hills of Perak and Selangor. 

107. Ardisia MONTANA, King & Gamble. A small tree 
with pink flowers, woods below the Gully. 

Distri bution . Perak . 

108. Ardisia LABisiiEFOLiA, King & Gamble. Small 
tree with the panicle much more lax and spreading than in the 
type, in woods on the Padang. 

Distribution . Perak. 

STYRACEiE. 

109. Symplocos pyriflora, n. sp. 

A medium-sized tree. Leaves coriaceous, drying greenish 
yellow, elliptic-ovate or lanceolate-acuminate, obtuse, margins 
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undulate, crenate at the apex, base shortly narrowed, 5 inches 
long, 2 inches wide ; midrib elevate beneath ; nerves 6 pairs, 
branched and anastomosing ; petiole ^ inch long. Inflorescence 
of terminal sessile panicles of racemes 2 inches long. Branches 
pubescent. Bracts caducous. Flowers large, half an inch 
across, white, fragrant, sessile. Ovary short, obconic. Sepals 
large, glabrous, ovate or oblong-ovate, obtuse, inch wide, 
white. Corolla of 4 oblong rounded lobes, shortly joined at the 
base. Stamens about fifty; filaments as long as the corolla, 
free to base. Style stout. Stigma capitate. Drupe elliptic, 
rounded at both ends, sessile, light brown when dry, and 
crowned by the presistent sepals, | inch long, f inch through ; 
pericarp corky. Seed not ribbed. 

A common tree on the Padang in open woods and on 
stream-banks. 

Near S. cerasifolia, Wall., but the flowers are larger, the 
fniit smaller, and the seed not ribbed. A very handsome tree. 

no. Symplocos (Cordyloblaste) pulcherrima, n. sp. 

Symplocos Scortechinii, Ridley, op. cit. p. 315. 

Small tree ; branches dark red, glabrous. Leaves elliptic- 
lanceolate, obtuse, narrowed to the base, margins crenulate 
with few long crenulations, coriaceous, glabrous, midrib chan- 
nelled above, elevate beneath, red, nerves 9 pairs inarching 
within the margin, main reticulations nearly as prominent, 4 
inches long, inch wide; petiole channelled above, flattened, 
J inch long. luflorescence axillary, of i — 4 flowers on a short 
I inch peduncle, nodding, glabrous. Bracts and bracteoles 
linear, very small. Calyx campanulate, ^ inch long, with short 
rounded-ovate lobes, glabrous except the pubescent tips. 
Corolla I inch long, base tubular; lobes free for J their length, 
oblong-rounded, nearly glabrous with a little silky hair in the 
centre outside; margins pubescent, white veined with red. 
Staminal tube silky pubescent within, adnate to the corolla at 
the base of the lobes; free part of the filaments slender, of 
various lengths, the tallest little shorter than the corolla-lol^s, 
about 60. Anthers rounded, oblong, four-lobed. Ovary ovoid. 
Style as long as the corolla-tube, all hairy. Stigma capitate. 
Fruit oblong, slightly narrowed at the base; apex elevated 
above the calyx-rim, white, silky, J inch long, J inch through. 

Stream-banks on the Padang and woods on the ridges at 
Observation Hill. In the previous paper I referred this 
beautiful .shrub to S. Scortechinii, King & Gamble, which 
species I have not seen. It differs, however, from the descript- 
ion in the smaller flowers, stiffer leaves, less hairy corolla, and 
several other points. 

OLEACE.®. 

♦in. Olea capitellata, Ridl. op. cit, p. 317. A shrub 
with dark green leaves and small yellowish- white flowers. 
Common on the Padang and the ri^es from near Wray's 
Camp. Endemic. 
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EBENACEiE. 

11 2 . [Maba elegans, n. sp. 

A small slender tree about lo feet tall, with drooping 
branches covered with rather long stiff hairs. Leaves alternate, 
elliptic-lanceolate, obtuse, narrowed at the base, above 
glabrous, smooth, beneath the midrib covered with long hairs, 
nerves invisible, J inch long, J inch wide, nearly sessile, with 
a very small petiole. Flowers solitary, sessile or nearly so, on 
the underside of the branches entirely silky hairy, J inch long. 
Sepals 4, ovate-rounded; tube of corolla elongate bottle-shaped, 
narrowed upwards; lobes lanceolate-obtuse, 3, hairy outside, 
glabrous inside. Pistil club-shaped, hairy, shorter than the 
tube of the calyx. Styles short, thick, glabrous; stigmas 
subtriangular, toothed, white. Disc hairy. Staminodes fili- 
form, 3, slender, shorter than the pistil. Male flowers not seen. 

Kuala Teku woods behind the Camp. 

Apparently allied to M. Beccarii, Hiern, of Borneo. 
Altogether the smallest Ebony-tree I know, not much more 
than a shrub, and with very small leaves and flowers.] 

APOCYNACEiE. 

1 13. AlYXIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, n. sp. 

Usually a slender climber in woods, suberect on the. open 
Padang. Stems dark biown. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic- 
lanceolate, blunt or subacute, glabrous, margin thickened, 
midrib on the back verj' thick, channelled above, nerves 
invisible on both surfaces, i to 2 inches long, J inch wide, in 
pairs or whorls of 3; petiole i inch long. Flowers in terminal 
or axillary cymes, half an inch long, about 12 in a cyme; 
peduncle and pedicels short, scurfy, pubescent, ribbed. Sepals 
linear or lanceolate-linear, inch long, puliescent. Corolla 
white, J inch long, glabrous; tube slender, cylindric, dilated 
slightly just below the lobes; lobes short-ovate, obtuse; mouth 
of tube with a thickened ring inside, below white hairy. 
Stamens 5; filaments very short; anthers tapering upwards, 
lanceolate. Style not longer than the anthers, glabrous. 
Stigma clubbed. Ovary white, villous. Fruit black, ellipric- 
obovoid, J inch long. 

Very common on the Padang, and in the woods, one of 
the very few climbers there. 

Allied to A ptmila. Hook fil., of Mount Ophir and other 
parts of the Peninsula, but with very narrow stiffly coriaceous 
leaves with invisible veins. 

ASCLEPIADE^E. 

114. Dischidia ALBIDA, Griff. On trees in the Padang. 
Flowers yellowish white with pink tips to the petals. 

Distribution. Malay Peninsula, usually at high elevations. 

115. Dischidia coccinea, Griff.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 315. 
On trees on the Padang at 5,600 feet. 

Distribution. Common on the Peninsula at high eleva- 

tions, 
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116. Dischidia cokdifolia, King & Gamble. The leaves 
in this plant, as well as in another quite similar collected by 
W. D. Barnes in R’lnanf? Terbang, are lanceolate and hardly 
cordate; but I think it is the same as the plant from the 
Taiping lulls, which I take to be the species intended by the 
authors. 

1 1 7. [Dischidia bengalensis, Colebr. Occurs on the 
ridges above Wray’s Camp, alt. 3,300 feet. It ranges from 
India to the Malay Islands.] 

GENTIANACEiE. 

*118. Gentiana MALAYANA, 0/1. cj<. p. 316. Common 
on stream-banks on the Padang, and in damp spots, also near 
Skeat’s Camp. The flowers are a pure azure-blue; I once, 
however, found a pure white one on Gunong Ulu Riang. 
Endemic. 

*119. Canscora trinervia, Ridl. op. cit. p. 316. Common 
in damp shady places at Wray’s Camp 3,000 feet altitude to 
the Padang woods 5,600 feet. The flowers are pure white, 
two of the petals are smaller than the others and so closely 
appressed that at first glance they look like a single one, giving 
the flow'er the appearance of a Sonerila. Endemic. 

120. Crawfurdia Blumei, Don.; antea, p. 51. A pretty 
twiner with yellowish corolla and beautiful pulpy violet fruit. 
In woods on Observation Hill and the Padang. 

Distribution. Java, previously collected by Wray in 
Pahang. Gunong Kerbau, Perak, 6,600 feet. 

LOGANIACEiE. 

*121. Gaertnera ramosa, Ridl. op. cit. p. 317. Common 
on the Padang in the woods at 5,000-6,000 feet altitude. 
Flowers white. Endemic. 

*122. [Gaertnera lanceolata, n. sp. (G. oblanceolata, 
Ridl. op. cit. p. 317.) 

Shrub with a brown woody stem J inch through. Leaves 
elongate, lanceolate-acuminate equally to each end, coriaceous, 
7 inches long, i inch wide; nerves 7 pairs, upcurved towards 
the margin, secondary nerves nearly as distinct, reticulations 
fine, distinct, whole leaf minutely punctate above, dotted 
beneath; petiole stout, half an inch long, winged to the base. 
Branch-leaves similar, nearly 2 inches long, ^ inch wide. 
Stipules tubular, J inch long, with 5 or 6 ribs and 5 or 6 setaceous 
points, usually entire, but often split nearly to the base. Cymes 
slender, base 3 inches long, with a peduncle half its length; 
branches few and short, the lowest a quarter of an inch long, 
two pairs, the rest one-flowered. Rachis minutely pubescent. 
Bracts, lower ones linear, setaceous, as long as the cymes, 
upper ones short-ovate, acuminate. Pedicels ^ inch long. 
Cal3Tc small, cup-shaped, margin entire or nearly so, teeth 
absent or minute, puberulous. Corolla | inch long, white, 
glabrous, tube as long as the lobes, cylindric, lobes ovate, 
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oblong, obtuse. Fruit globular, smooth, black, small, sup- 
ported by the enlarged saucer-like calyx. 

Wray’s Camp, in bushy spots {Robinson & Wray^ 5»343; 
Ridley, 16,255) at 3,300 feet. 

I have seen no type of G. oblanceolata, King & Gamble, 
but from description 1 take it that the plant intended is one 
of much stouter habit and large leaves, with short-panicled 
cymes shorter than the leaves, w'hich occurs at Maxwell’s Hill 
on the Taiping Range. 

In the Tahan plant elongate branches are borne which 
carry narrow* leaves very different from the stem-leaves, and 
on the ends of the branches are slender, reduced, compound 
cymes. 

Allied to this plant is one from the Semangko Pass and 
one from Bukit Hitam in Selangor, which I will describe here.] 

123. [Gaertnera diversifolia, n. sp. 

Stem woody, stout, J inch through, pale brown; stem- 
leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblanceolate, acuminate, 
cuspidate, gradually narrow'ed to the base, glabrous, nerves 
conspicuous on both surfaces, 6 to 10 pairs, ti inches long and 
3 inches w ide; petiole winged for part of its length, only an 
inch long, stout. Stipules tubular, half an inch long, with 5 
long setaceous teeth. Side-branches 10 inches long, base for 
3 or 4 inches bare (a single internode), then i to 2 pairs of 
leaves, distant, terminated by i or 2 rather lax-panicled cymes 
inch long; leaves 2-3 inches long, J- J inch w ide, lanceolate- 
acuminate. Stipules shorter and often split. Inflorescence 
glabrous, of short stout branches, each bearing three flowers, 
low^er branches rebranched. Pedicels very short, inch. Calyx 
cup-shaped, with five short teeth. Corolla wdiite, ^ inch long: 
tube cylindric, thick; lobes oblong-obtuse, as long, glabtous 
outside. Fruit globose, smooth, one-seeded or double globose, 
2-seeded, J inch long; calyx but little enlarged; seed globular. 

Selangor, Bukit Hitam (Kelsall, 1,995; Ridley, 7,429.) 

This plant seems to me to be intermediate between the 
plant from Maxw'cH’s Hill and the next species. The elongate 
axillary cymes w’ith a long basal internode and the different- 
shaped leaves in this branch are absent in the former, while in 
the general structure of the stem-leaves and the flowers it 
resembles it.] 

124. [Gaertnera intermedia, n. sp. 

Stem woody, stout. Leaves oblanceolate, abruptly 
cuspidate, gradually narrowed from the middle to the base, 
subcoriaceous, nerves 10 pairs, conspicuous and prominent 
beneath, hardly so above, minutely dotted on both surfaces, 8 
indhes long, 2^ inches wide; petiole J inch long, winged nearly 
to the base. Stipules tul)ular with 4 or 5 setaceous points, 
often splitting in 2 halves. Florifcrous branches nearly a 
foot long, with 4 pairs of leaves, internodes 3 inches long; 
leaves narrowly lanceolate-acuminate at both ends, smallest 
ones at the base, 1 inch long, | inch wide, upper ones 2 inches 

October. 19x5. ^ 
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long by J inch, upper portion of the branch puberulous. 
Bracts linear-acuminate at the base of the cyme, ovate- 
acuminate above. Branches in fruit stout, lowest one half an 
inch long. Calyx cup-shaped, obscurely 5-lobed ; fruit globose. 
Selangor, Hulu Semangko (Ridley, 12,080) 

This plant distinctly connects G. diversifolia with G. 
lanceohta, especially in the texture of the leaves and their 
narrower form and shorter petiole.] 

125. [Gaertnera violascens, n. sp 
A shrublet with pale brown stems about J inch through, 
the younger branches smooth, purplish. Leaves elongate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, acute at the tip, gradually narrowed 
and decurrent on the petiole below, herbaceous, glabrous, with 
8 pairs of thin ascending nerves, drying ohve-green above, 
paler beneath, 6 inches long, i inch across; petiole slender, 
I inch long. Stipules connate in a ring ; lobes free, rounded- 
ovate, ^ inch long. Peduncle terminal, 2-3 inches long, 
glabrous, bearing 3 or 4 branches, the lower ones spreading, f 
inch long, upper ones on a longer peduncle. Bracts at the 
basal pair linear, obtuse, from a broad lanceolate base, half 
an inch long, green. Cymes 2 or 3 on the end of each branch, 
of few flowers, sessile. Bracteoles ovate. Calyx campanulate, 
short, with slight traces of teeth. Corolla dirty violet ; tube, 
cylindric. half an inch long ; lobes ovate, subacute, ^ inch long, 
spreading or reflexed ; tube within glabrous, except in the 
mouth at the point of attachment of the stamens, which is 
covered with dense white short hair. Stamens 5 ; filaments 
very short ; anthers linear, obtuse;. Style very slender, capil- 
lary. Ovary short, oblong, truncate. Fruit ellipsoid, sessile, 
half an inch long, of 2 pyrenes, each flat with a strong keel on 
the outer face. 

By Wray’s Camp, Tahan, at 3,300 feet altitude. 

A very distinct plant, with unusually coloured flowers ; all 
other species in the genus which I know ha*fe white flowers.] 

LENTIBULARIACE.®. 

*126. Utricularia nigricaulis, Ridl. op. cit. p. 317. 
This was first collected by Mr. Robinson, and described in 
the ‘ Journal of the Linnean Society, Botany,’ vol. xxxviii. p. 
317. I add the following notes about the plant : — 

The leaves are narrow and linear, obtuse. The calyx has 
the upper lobe very obtuse, rounded at the tip and violet in 
colour, the lower lube oblong and greenish, much smaller. 
Upper petals oblong-obtuse, whitish, violet at the base. Lip 
3-lob«(i ; lobes nearly equal, middle one a little smaller than the 
other two, violet with a darker spot at the base. The 
spur porrect, gibbous at the base, a littlS longer than the 
lip, violet. The stems are not always deep-coloured, same- 
times being green. 

This little plant was very abundant in damp spots on the 
peaty banks of the streams on the Padang' and up the Teku 
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River; I also found it in a small damp spot on the ridge 
between Wray's Camp and Skeat’s Camp. 

127. Utricularia aurea, n. sp. 

Leaves several in a tuft, linear, lorate, obtuse, J inch long, 
narrow, bright green. Stem 1 inch to inch tall, stouter 
than in the other species, purple, with 2 or 3 distant, bract- 
like, linear, oblong-obtuse leaves i mm. long. Flowers i or 2. 
half an inch long from the tip of the lip to the tip of the spur, 
Bracts lanceolate-ovate, purplish or yellow. Calyx : upper 
lobe broad, oblong-obtuse, lower one ovate, rather shorter, 
obtuse, all yellow. Petals ovate, oblong-obtuse, curved up at 
the tip, yellow, each with 2 fine brown streaks in the centre. 
Lip semiorbicular, broad, a quarter of an inch across; apex 
broad, truncate, with three obscure lobes, two rounded with a 
narrow^ tooth in the centre, two raised bars in the centre, and 
three short brown streaks at the base. Spur thick at the base, 
horn-shaped, curved, yellow, inch long. 

On peaty banks of streams among moss and hepatics 
on the Padang. Just coining into flower at the time of our 
visit and not very abundant. This pretty little spepies has the 
biggest flowers of the three species here ; the whole flower is of 
a rich orange-yellow with brown streaks on the petals and lip. 
I do not know any species here at all allied to it. 

^128. Utricularia anthropophora, n. sp. 

Uiricularia orbicidata^ Ridl. op. cit. p. 318. 

Leaves in rosettes, orbicular or obovate, inch across, 
bright green ; petiole J inch long. Branches with bladders, 
axillary, an inch or less long, as thick as the petioles. 
Bladders distant, elliptic-ovate, with two or three branched 
processes at the mouth. Stem slender, 2 inches long, pale. 
Upper sepal ovate, concave, much larger than the small lower 
one, apex broad, truncate; lower one ovate, very small. 
Petals linear, oblong-obtuse. Lip J inch long, base oblong, 
apex four-lobed; side-lobes spreading, oblong-obtuse, central 
pair longer, oblong-obtuse, all violet with a yellow spot at 
the base. Spur longer, horn-shaped, curved, violet, slender. 

Very abundant, and forming tufts over an inch across 
on rocks, with Jungermanniae etc. on rocks in streams on 
the Padang, but only a few flow^ers met wnth. The form 
and size of the lip vary somewhat, but w^hen fully developed it 
has much the form of that of Acems anthropophora. The 
leaves somewhat resemble those of V- orbiculata, but are more 
narrowed to the base. This must be the plant recorded as 
U. orbiculata in the previous paper. 

GESNERACE^. 

*129. iEscHYNANTHUS RADICANS, Jack? In fruit only. 

Wray’s Camp and the Padang. 

130. ^SCHYNANTHUS sp. Also in fruit only. A larger 
species, near M. longiflora, Dec. 
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*131. Didymocarpus Robinsonii, Ridl. op. cit. p. 318. 
Abundant in the Gully. The flowers are rather white streaked 
with violet and with a yellow blotch in the tube, than purplish 
streaked with white as originally described. Endemic. 

132. Didymocarpus (Saucing) filicifoua, n. sp. 

Stem woody, 3 — 4 inches long. Leaves crowded at the 

top, oblong, linear, acuminate, base more or less narrowed, 
decurrent and obtuse on the petiole, margins bluntly closely 
serrate, above dark green, beneath whitish, glabrous, midrib 
and petiole transversely rugose, nerves about 17 pairs, 3i-5i 
inches long, J inch wide or little less ; petiole iuch long. 
Peduncles red, scurfy, slender, 1J-2 inches long, 2-4 
flowered. Bracts linear, acuminate, J inch long. Calyx-lobes 
narrow, linear acute, as long. Corolla short, campanulate, 
curved ; lobes ovate, acute, i inch long, white. Capsule 
linear, cylindric, acuminate, half an inch long. 

Damp banks of the first Padang stream, local and nearly 
out of flower. ' 

Closely allied to D. salidna, Ridl., of the Tahan River, but 
differing in its leaf-base which is decurrent on the petiole 
above, ending in a rounded point, the short petiole, more 
parallel-sided leaves, and larger white flowers. The wrinkled 
midrib is very curious. 

133. [Didymocarpus ericaeflora, n. sp. 

Stem over a foot tall, J inch through, woody, pale gla- 
brous below, red-brown above when dry. Leaves elongate- 
lanceolate, apex long, acuminate, base narrowed gradually, 
somewhat inequilateral, glabrous,' nerves 16-18 pairs, very 
inconspicuous, midrib elevated, transversely rugose below, 
channelled above, 6 inches long, 1 inch wide ; petiole J inch. 
The leaves are in slightly unequal-sized opposite pairs. Bracts 
2, linear, glabrous. Peduncles ^ inch long, adnate to the 
petioles. Pedicels erect, slender, i inch long, scurfy, pubescent. 
Flowers in pairs, white. Sepals 5, linear, obtuse, blunt, green, 
^ inch long, very narrow, spreading. Corolla J inch long, 
thick, tubular, slightly gibbous, below pubescent, white ; lobes 
very short, ^ inch long, ovate-obtuse, subequal, violet, gla- 
brous w'ithin. Stamens 2, very short, less than half the 
length of the tube; filaments linear, straight; anthers rather 
large, cordate, obtuse. Style longer, fairly stout, pubescent ; 
ovary angled, tapering slightly upwards. Stigma orbicular. 
Capsule I inch long, cylindric, acuminate at the tip, slightly 
upcurved, glabrous. 

Wray’s Camp, Tahan, not common. 

The only plant at all allied to this is D. lilacina, Ridl., 
which is common on the Tahan River. It is allied in the 
connature of the axillary peduncle of the inflorescence to 
the petiole, in the groove of which it seems to be imbedded. 
The short broad corolla-tube (somewhat of the shape of a 
heath flower), the short stamens (of which, however, the 
anthers are not cnnnivent as in Parabma, but are free and ovate. 
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not reniform — there are no rudiments of the second pair 
visible), make the plant very distinct, and these two species 
may well form a distinct section, if not a genus.] 

*134. [Didymocarpus flavobrunnea, var. Montana. 

Stem woody, 10 inches tall or less, closely covered with 
short dense hairs. Leaves lanceolate-acuminate, base narrow- 
ed and decurrent on the petiole, margin dentate, herbaceous, 
sprinkled with hairs above, densely velvety hairy beneath, 
nerves 10 pairs, 6 inches long, 2 inches wide; petiole velvety, i 
inch long. Scape 6 to 10 inches long, velvety, haiiy. Flowers 
6 or 7, crowded at the tip. Bracts lanceolate-acuminate, long, 
hairy. Pedicels J inch long, hairy. Calyx-lobes lanceolate- 
acuminate, hairy. Corolla half an inch long; tube cylindiic, 
dilated a little at the top, maroon-red ; lobes rounded, ^ inch 
long, yellow with broad maroon streaks. Capsule linear, 
acuminate, glabrous, an inch long. 

Wray’s Camp, at 3,300 feet. 

This differs from typical D. flavobrunnea^ Ridl.,. of the 
lower part of the Tahan, in its greater si;je, more softly woolly 
leaves, and in the different colouring of the corolla, which 
is barred with broad bands of red-brown instead of a few 
streaks.] 

135. [Didymocarpus gkandiflora, n sp. 

Stem elongate, a foot long, olive-green, woody, pubescent 
in the young part. Leaves opposite, in pairs three-quarters of 
an inch apart, oblanceolate, obovate or lanceolate, 1-2 inches 
long, obtuse or shortly cuspidate, base cuneate, glabrescent, 
with a few scattered pale hairs on the upper surface, beneath 
paler; nerves elevated, 3'-4 pairs; petiole half an inch long, 
hairy. Pedicel J inch long, purple, glandular, hairy, axillary 
from one of the low^er leaves.' Bracts lanceolate-acuminate. 
Sepals lanceolate-acuminate, both glandular, hairy, green. 
Corolla 2 inches long; tube glandular-pubescent, nan owed at 
the base, then dilate, trumpet-shaped ; lobes broad, rounded, 
all purple; limb over an inch across, irregular, distinctly 
bilobed ; median lobe of the lower lip larger than the side- 
lobes; a yellow', oblong, two-horned pntch on the centre of the 
mouth of the tube, the rest violet-purple. Stamens 2, white ; 
filaments long, slender, rising from the low^er part of the tube 
to the mouth; anthers connivent. Style slender. Stigma 
circular. 

In forest by the stream below’ Wray’s Camp, Tahan. 
Rare. I could only find one flowering plant. In habit this 
certainly suggests a Chiriia near C. data, but the character of 
this genus, the bifid stigma, is wanting.] 

136. Parabcea leucocodon, n. sp. 

Stem rather stout, woody, simple or often branched, 8 
inches to over a foot tall; bark corky white; young parts 
hairy. Leaves numerous, at the tips of the branches, oblan- 
ceolate, narrowed at the base, subacute at the tip, 5J inches 
long, 2 inches wide, thick, rather fleshy, dull dark green above, 
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paler beneath, and hairy glabrous above ; nerves ascending, 7 
pairs, hairy beneath ; petiole short, stout. Flowers 1-4 on 
pedicels, shorter than the leaves, slender, red, hairy. Bracts 
lancculate-acuminate, hairy, narrow. Sepals lanceolate-acu- 
minate, sparsely hairy. Corolla campanulate, pubescent, pure 
white (very rarely tinted violet), an inch long; lobes ovate, 
regular, equal, obtuse. Stamens 2 ; anthers connivent, semi- 
ovate, white ; filaments short, sigmoid. Style longer, curved. 
Stigma capitate. Capsule | inch long, inch through, rather 
broadly linear and woody. 

Very abundant in all the damp woods from the Gully 
upwards. In one plant on the first Padang stream I found the 
flowers of a violet colour, the other plants pure white. This 
fine species is not clearly allied to any other known to me. It 
is the largest species of the genus known to me, and remarkable 
for its beautiful white bells. 

* 137. Parab<ea RUBiGiNOSA, Ridl. Op. cit p. 319. On dry 
rock-faces, at Skeat’s Camp, and by the Camp stream on the 
Padang ; almost out of flow'er. Endemic. 

*138. Loxocarpus incana, R. Br.\ Ridl. op. cit. p. 319. 
In the Gully and on rocks in the Teku at 4,600 feet elevation. 

Distribution. Perak, Penang, and Selangor. 

Flowers light violet with a darker central ring in the 
mouth. Stamens yellow at base, tips violet. 

*139. Loxocarpus angustifolia, Ridl. op. cit. p. 319. 
On rocks by the Teku at the junction of the Camp stream. 
Flowers violet, larger than those of L. semitosta, Ridl. I have 
specimens of a plant apparently* identical collected by Mr. 
Hullett in Lingga Island.' 

APETAL.^. 

NEPENTHACE^. 

140. Nepenthes SANGUiNEA.il/osfm. A few plants seen 
on the Padang. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Perak, and Selangor hills, 
Kluang Terbang. 

141. Nepenthes Macfarlanei, Hemsley, antea, p. 54. 
This noble pitcher-plant, easily distinguished by the pubescent 
lid to the pitcher, is common in the damp mossy woods of the 
Padang. The' pitchers are usually deeply embedded in the 
thick moss; they vary in colour from apple-green with red- 
brown slashes to entirely red with darker spots. 

It occurs on many of our highest mountains. 

*142. Nepenthes gracillima, Ridl. op. dt. p. 320. 
Abundant on the Padang. The leaves and Sten; are usually 
red or dark purple, and the stem when broken exudes a violet- 
purple stain. The pitchers vary in colour from green with 
vertical streaks of fuscous-black to entirely fuscous-black. 
I found, also forms in which there was a distinct white ring 
round the mouth as in N. albomarginata, to which plsuot 
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Macfarlane, in the ‘ Monograph of Nepenthes,' says this is 
allied. Endemic. 

^ 143. Nepenthes Singalana, var. alba. 

Nepenthes Bongso, RidL op. cit. p. 320. 

In the previous paper I referred this plant to N. Bongso, 
Korthals, but Macfarlane in the Monograph published in the 
‘ Pflanzenreich ’ refers it to N. Singalana, Becc., of Singalang 
Mountain in Sumatra. Beccari figures a pitcher of this plant 
of very much greater size than any I have seen of the plant on 
the Tahan Padang, and though he does not appear to have 
recorded the colour of the pitchers at the time of gathering he 
gives them as dark purple. The plant is extremely common 
all over the Padang in the driest and rockiest spots, having 
a short thick stem deeply imbedded in cracks in the rocks, 
from which numerous long stems are emitted, which scramble 
over bushes and often form a very large mass. The pitchers 
are always very small, about the size of those of N. gracilis, 
and, on the whole, rather larger than those of N. gracillima. 
Usually they are of an ivory-white colour tinted with green at 
the base, and before opening of a yellow tint, and Mr. Kloss 
brought in one of a pure canarx -yellow. The lid and the 
upper part of the pitcher within are frequently spotted with 
circular spots of pure rose-colour, and as the pitcher begins to 
wither it develops irregular blotches of the usual dull red 
of the other Nepenthes. This colouring is, I think, quite unique 
in the order of Nepeiithnceas. The pitchers usually contained 
little or no water, being quite dry inside. I found in the 
liquid, where there was any, the remains of ants and small 
diptera, and on one occasion a small Rutelid beetle, which 
was alive and uninjured, but most of the pitchers contained 
nothing. 

BALANOPHORACE.E. 

144. Balanophora multibrachiata, Fawc. Common 
in the Padang woods up to 6,000 feet, deeply buried in the 
ground and just coming into flower. This species is common 
at high altitudes all over the Peninsula. 

PIPERACE.E. 

145. Piper sp., near P.stylosnm, Miq. In the Gully in 
wet spots. This may be a variety only of P. stvlosum. but it is 
certainly not typical, and I have no specimens quite like it in 
the herbarium, except a similar plant collected on Gunong 
Kerbau by Mohamed AnifF. 

146. Piper gymnocladum, De Cand., var. This grew 
with the last species in the Gully. It differs from the plant 
which is a native of the Taiping hills, and is named by De 
Candolle P. gymnocladum, in its more coriaceous leaves, and 
may be a distinct species. The Piperaceae of the materials for 
' A Flora of tjie Malay Peninsula’ are not yet published.* 

*Issued since this paper left the author’s hands. C l>e Candolle, /awrn. 
4 stat, Soe. Bmgel, Ixxv, pt Hi, pp. 288-339 (1914)' 
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LORANTHACE^. 

* 147. Loranthos FULCHER, DC. j Rtdl. op. dt. p. 321 ; 
antea, p. 54. Common on the trees in the Padang. 

Distribution . Malay Peninsula. 

* 148. Loranthus Lobbii, Hook fil . ; Ridl. op. dt. p. 321. 
Common up to about 5,600 feet ; the little flowers are rufous- 
orange. 

Distribution. Common at high elevations. 

*149. Elytranthe Robinsonii, Gamble; Kew Bull., 45 
(1913). On trees in the Padang woods. Endemic. 

150. ViscuM oRiENTAi.E, Willd.? On a tree by the 
stream on the Padang. I am doubtful about this species. 

151. Akceuthobium Dacrydii, n. sp. 

A small greenish-yellow parasite of Dacrydium Beccarii, 
an inch tall, trichotomously branched ; stems obscurely 
4-angled, minutely papillose and rugulose ; at each node a 
cup-shaped double bract with two small points. Flowers 
sessile, 2 to several protruding from this connate bract. Males 
shortly stalked ; sepals 2, ovate, keeled ; anther minute, sessile 
on the sepals. Female ovary elliptic-ovoid, with two ovate 
subacute sepals at the apex i mm. long. Drupe elliptic-ovate, 
shortly stipitate, crowned with two sepals. 

Near the Camp on the Padang. This little parasite kills 
the branches gradually downwards, eventually apparently 
killing the bush altogether. 

The genus is new to the Peninsula ; species occur in the 
Palaearctic Regions of both Worlds, always parasitic on 
conifers, usually at least on pine-trees. This species is 
distinct in its host and the shortly stalked male flower, with 
two developed sepals and a trace of a third. These sepals are 
keeled and apparently do not expand. 

SANTALACE^. 

152. Henslowia Ridleyi, Gamble, Kew Bulletin, 201 
(1912). 

A slender climber, the stems about inch through, leaves 
elliptic-obtuse to ovate, apex rounded, base rather abruptly 
narrowed, coriaceous, with 3 parallel nerves running from the 
base ; adult leaves greenish yellow to yellow, young ones red, 
one inch long by half an inch wide; petiole | inch long. 
Male flowers in short axillary racemes, usually 2 in an axil; 
peduncle | inch long; flowers yellow, 2 or 3 on a raceme, 
subumbellate at the top, shortly pedicelled. Perianth flat in 
bud; lobes 4, acute-triangular, connate for nearly half their 
length, base not cylindric ; whole perianth inch across. 
Stamens 4, adnate to the perianth, lobes neir the Imse; 
filaments short, flat, linear; anther subglobose, 4-lbbed. 
Rudimentary stigma very small. Female floi^er solitary, on 
a very small peduncle, axillaiy, usually 2 in the axil of a leaf, 
I inch long, red. Perianth-lobes 4 or 5, triangular-acute, wth 
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an equal number of stamens as in the male. Fruit half an 
inch long, when ripe ellipsoid, narrowed at the base, and 
crowned at the top by the triangular perianth-lobes, with the 
stamens, at first red, eventually black. Seed indistinctly 
5-ribbed. 

Common on the Padang, climbing on bushes, also on 
Skeat’s ridge. Also on Kluang Terbang (Barnes) and at the 
Sempana Mines, Selangor. 

The absence of any tube to the male flowers and the 
rudimentary ovary are very distinctive. 

Since wTiting the description of this Gamble has described 
it ill the Kew Bulletin, and “Materials foi a Flora of the 
Malay Peninsula,’* Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, ii. 1912, p. 
271, under the name of H. Ridleyi. 

*153. Henslowia Lobbiana, A.DC. I did not see this 
on the Padang. Mr. Robinson collected, however, specimens 
which, I believe, belong to this species. 

THYMELEACEiE. 

154. WiKSTRCEMiA Candolleana, Mcisii,, var. With 
more ovate, cuspidate, coriaceous leaves and flowers on very 
short racemes. A somewhat similar, but less xeroplutic, 
form occurs in Gunong Hijan of the Taiping hills. It may be 
the W» andt oscemifolia^ Lesch., of Java. 

It was an abundant shrub on the Padang, known to the 
Malays as “chandan,” and its bust was invaluable for tying. 
Flow’ers yellowdsh green. 

PROTEACE-E. 

155. Hhlicia sui-fruticosa, n. sp. 

A shrub or dwarf treelet with pale bark. Leaves 
lanceolate-acuminate, slightly narrowed at the base and 
rounded, margins with a few short teeth, coriaceous, glabrous, 
drying light green, nerves 7 pairs, inconspicuous abo\e, 
prominent beneath, slender, inarching within the margin, 
7 inches long, 3 inches wide; petiole thick, i to J inch long, 
geniculate at the apex. Raceme from below the leaves, 
slender, 6 inches long. Flowers solitary or in pairs, on a short 
pedicel, J inch long, white, about 50. Bracts lanceolate- 
acuminate, minute. Sepals lanceolate, ^ inch long ; base 
linear, narrow^ i inch long; stamens 4, elliptic, connective 

1 >rolonged into a short blunt point. Style i inch long. Bracts 
anccolate-acute, ^ inch long. 

Gunong Tahan, Teku w^oods. In dense forest by the 
Stream. The smallest species of Helicia I have seen. Plants 
under 2 feet tall seemed to be adult. 

LAURINEiE. 

156. ClNNAMOMUM MOLLISSIMUM, Hook fil. Teku w'oods. 
Gunong Tahan. 

DhtfibuHon. Penang and Perak. 

October, t9T5. 
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*157. Dehaasia lancifolia, Ridl. A common shrub or 
tree in the open woods and stream-banks of the Padang. 
Endemic. 

158. Actinodaphne pkuinosa, Nees. This plant differs 
from A. prutnosa of the Penang hills in having the leaves 
rounded at the base. 

A shrub on the Padang. 

Distribution. Singapore, Penang, and Perak. 

159. Actinodaphne sp. A tree with grey bark ; leaves 
shining above, glaucous beneath and glabrous, with seven 
pairs of nerves strongly elevate and red beneath, margin 
strongly thickened, transverse nerves horizontal, ii inches 
long, 6 inches wide ; peiiole i inch ; cluster of fruit half an 
inch across; peduncle thick, J inch long, red, hairy. Drupe 
subglobose, J inch long. 

Dense woods on the Teku River (No. 16,125). 

160. Lindeka stricta, n. sp. 

A shrub with dark purplish bark. Leaves coriaceous, 
shining above, glaucescent beneath, lanceolate-acuminate, 
acute, base rounded, 3-4 inches long, i inch wide, lo-nerved, 
nerves fine, reticulations conspicuous on both surfaces ; petiole 
thick, inch long, young leaves pubescent. Male flowers on 
axillary peduncles, f inch long. Bud globose. Outer bracts 
orbicular, imbricate, coriaceous, 4, margins ciliate, inner ones 
thinner. Flowers in a head ; pedicels silky, thick, ^ inch long. 
Perianth-lobes 6 as long, oblong, linear, obtuse, silky. 
Stamens 9; filaments short, narrowed upwards. Anthers 
truncate, oblong, opening introrsely by valves, dehiscing below. 
Staminodes 6, adnate, in pairs to 3 of the stamens, shorter, 
apex yellow as of an abortive anther. Rudimentary pistil 
cylindric, short, obtuse. Female flowers too young. Fruit 
globose, i inch through, black. Peduncle 4 inch, somewhat 
thickened, dilated above into a short cup. 

Gunong Tahan. Common on the Padang. An elegant 
bush with very erect leaves. 

161. LiNDERA MONTANA, n. sp. 

Shrub. Leaves lanceolate-obtuse, shortly narrowed at 
base, coriaceous above, finely reticulate beneath, reticulations 
obscure, glaucous, 3-3^ inches long, i-ij inch wide; nerves 
fine, 4 pairs ; petiole J inch long, rather thick. Capitula 
globular, ^ inch long, in pairs on extra axillary peduncles, | 
inch long, on pedicels as long. Bracts 4, orbicular boat-shaped, 
ciliate at the edges. Flowers 5, on stout pedicels. Perianth- 
lobes short-oblong, quadrate, truncate, dotted. Stamens 7, 
fertile, as long ; filament short, slender ; anther wide-oblong, 
2-celled ; connective prolonged, rounded. Staminodes several, 
irregular. Fruit 2 or 3 together, pedicelled on a short 
peduncle. Pedicels stout, J inch long, pubescent. Perianth 
cup-shaped, J inch long and as wide, shallow, entire, margins 
pubescent. Drupe oblong-ovoid, f inch long, black. 
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Ridges above Wray’s Camp, in flower, in fruit on the 
Padang. 

162. LINDEKA CINNAMOMEA, n. Sp. 

A branching tree. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-acuminate, 
base narrowed, above dark green polished (brown when dry), 
beneath glaucous, sub-trinerved, the midrib and two ascending 
spreading nerves being connate at the base for i inch from 
the leaf-base, above is another pair, the reticulations very fine 
and conspicuous, 4 inches long, 2 inches wide ; petiole | to | 
inch long. Inflf)rescence ^ inch long, dense, sessile. Bracts 
ovate-obtuse, minute, hairy. Capitula veiy small, 3 or 4 
together, outer bracts 4, imbricate, orbicular, hairy on the 
edges. Flowers 4, shortly pedicelled ; pedicels silky, hairy. 
Perianth-lobes 4, oblong-ovate, hairy. Stamens 6; filament as 
long as the anther; anther extrorse. Fruit ellipsoid, acumi- 
nate, J inch long, ^ inch through ; pedicel | inch long, stout. 

In woods on a stream near the base of Gunong Tahan 
and Gunong Ulu Riang (No. 16,124). 

*163. Lindera sp. A shrub, quite glabrous except the 
flowers, with coriaceous leaves, white beneath, three-nerved. 
This was referred by me to L. casin, Nees, but is certainly not 
that species as named by Gamble. It resembles L. rtifa, 
Gamble, but is glabrous and has not acuminate leaves. 

Common on the Padang. 

164. Litsea sp. A big tree with ovate leaves, glaucous 
beneath, and large globose bright red fruits like cherries. 

Dense woods on the Teku at 4,600 feet. 

The part of the flora dealing with the Laurineae has 
recently been published, and many of the previous species also 
described by Mr. Gamble in the ‘ Kew Bulletin.’ None of 
the above described species appear to be theiein described, 
nor can I elsewhere find any description to suit them. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

*165. Choriophyllum montan um, RidL op. cit. p. 322. 
A shrub with dull red capsules. Common on the Padang. 
I could find no flowers. Endemic. 

MYRICACEJE. 

*166. Myrica Farquhariana, Wall . ; Rtdl. op. cit. p. 322. 
I only saw' seedling plants of this in the Teku and other woods 
on the Padang, Mr. Robinson got complete specimens on the 
previous expedition. 

Distribution. Indo- Malaya. 

CUPULIFEKiE. 

*167. Quercus Rassa, Mfg'.; RidL op. cit. 322. Col- 
lected by Mr, Robinson at 6,000 feet. I did not see any plants 
of it, but saw fallen fruits in the Teku woods. 

Distribution. Malay Peninsula and islands. 
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MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

ORCHIDACEiE. 

*168. Oberonia condensata, Ridl. op. cit. p. 322. Epi- 
phytic on trees by streams on the Padang. The stem is 
remarkable, being long and bare of leaves below and clinging 
to the bark by numerous roots. The flowers are yellow. 
Endemic. 

*169. Platycunis gracilis, Hook. fil. Ridl. op. cit. p. 
323. In woods on the Padang. Epiphytic, very fragrant. 

Distributum. Perak and Borneo. 

170. Platyclinis linearifolia, Ridl. Very common 
all over the rocks in all parts of the Padang exposed to full 
.sun. The bright orange pseudobulbs and bright yellow 
flowers make it quite attractive. This was accidentally named 
P. Kingii in the previous paper. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, and Batang Padang and Gun- 
ong Bubu in Perak. 

*171. Denukobium longipes, if 00ft. ; Ridl. op. cit. p- 

323. On the top of Gunong Tahan and Ulu Riang. 

Distribution. Ulu Batang Padang, Gunong Semangkok 
and Gunong Kerbau, 6000 — 6,600 feet. 

172. Denurobium MACROPODUM, On trees in 

the woods by the Camp stream. 

Distribution. K'luang Terbang and the Larut Hills. 

173. Dendrobium GEMiNATUM,i/noA._/i/. Rather .scarce 
on the Padang. 

Distribution. Perak and Kedah at 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
altitude, also Java. 

*174. Dendkobium Kelsalli, Ridl. op. cit p. 323. On 
trees on the Padang. 1 did not see flowers of this plant, 
which was .scarce, and so am not quite sure as to the 
identification. 

*175. Dendrobium sp., near D. geacii.e, Lind!. Col- 
lected by Robinson on the previous f)Ccasion ; I could not find 
it again. 

*176. Dendrobium uniflorum. Griff, oj. cit. p. 323. 
Collected by Robinson at 5,000 to 6,000 feet altitude. On the 
Padang. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir and the Larut Hills. 

* 177. Dendrobium rupicolum, n. sp. 

Dendrobium bifarium, Ridley, op. cit. p. 324. 

Stems six inches to a foot tall, erect, h inch through, 
slightly undulate, the internodes J inch long. Leaves J to 
nearly J inch long, oblong-obtuse, obliquely bifid at the tip 
and slightly dilated at the base, rather fleshy and bright green. 
Flowers solitary, | inch across ; ovary and pedicel verj' short. 
Sepals oblong-lanceolate, pale ochreous-brown. Mentum verj’ 
short and blunt. Petals smaller than the sepals, and nar- 
rower, 3 nerved. Lip white or light yellow with a dariter 
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central mealy blotch in the centre ; claw linear, oblong; limb 
abruptly suborbicular, deeply letuse. Column short, with 
short tooth-like stelidia. 

Common on rocks and trees on the Padang. 1 have the 
same plant from Bukit Hitam in Selangor collected by 
Kelsall, and from Kluang Terbang in Pahang (with leaves 
a little longer and thinner) by Barnes. This might be but 
an alpine form of D. bifarium, to which I previously referred 
it ; but the leaves are only half as big as in that species, as 
are the very small flowers, and the colouring is different. 

178. Dendrobium sinuatum, var. An elongate form, 
bigger than usual. On the Padang, not common. A similar 
plant was obtained in Kluang Terbang bj- Barnes. It is a 
foot long, with leaves i inch long and \ inch wide. 

*179. Dendrobium cornutum, Hook.fil.; Bidl. op. cit. p. 
324. This beautiful plant with its bright pink flowers is 
abundant on mossy trees from below the Gully to the Padang. 
It seems to prefer the cold, damp, and dark woods, draped in 
moss. 

Distribution. Perak. 

*180. Dendrobium subflavidum, Kidl. op. cit. p. 324. 
Common on the trees from Wray’s Camp to the Padang, but 
less abundant above 5,000 feet. lindemic. 

181. Dendrobium hymenoptf.rum, ifod/c.yi/. Common 
on the stems of trees in the woods by the streams on the 
Padang and by the Teku. 

Distribution. Kluang Terbang, Perak Hills, Kedah Peak, 
and Lankawi. 

*182. Bulbophyllum galbinum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 324. 
Common in the woods of the Teku and Padang to 5,000 feet 
altitude. 

Distribution. Mountains of Perak and Selangor. 

183. Bulbophyllum microclossum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 325. 
Common in the woods from below the Gully to the Padang. 
Endemic. 

184. Bulbophyllum Titania, Ridl. op. cit p. 325. On 
trees on the Padang. Endemic. 

185. Bulbophyllum (monantha-parva) Dryas, n. sp. 

Rhizome very long and slender; no pseudobulbs. Leaves 
half an inch apart, ovate, fleshy, rugose, reddish in colour, 
covered with short black hairs, J inch long, ■jpa inch wide. 
Peduncle slender, filiform, an inch long, with a single 
appressed sheathing-leaf below. Bract amplexicaul, rup- 
shaped. ■ Pedicel i inch long. Flower solitary. Sepals 
elliptic-ovate, obtuse, J inch long, primrose-yellow. Petals 
similar, but only half as long, paler. Lip oblong-ovate, 
obtuse, rather broad, as long as the petals, flattened, dull red 
with paler edges, and two low keels on the centre. Column 
whitish broad with broad, rounded, short stelidia. 
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A single plant was brought in by one of the Dyaks from 
the Teku woods. It is a very distinct species of the section in 
its distant leaves with no pseudobulbs (looking like those of a 
Dischidia) and large flower. 

186. Bulbophyllum (monantha-parva) Pan, n. sp. 

Rhizome short, corky, white; pseudobulbs conic, rugose, 

purplish, J au inch long. Leaf to 2 inches long, J inch 
wide, oblanceolate and acute; base narrowed to the petiole. 
Peduncle filiform, 3 inches long, with one sheathing- leaf, red. 
Flower solitary. Sepals over half an inch long, oblong-obtuse, 
red, striped with darker colour. Petals a quarter of the length 
of the sepals, oblong, the mcirgins denticulate, whitish, tipped 
with black. Lip broad, short, flat, fleshy, blunt, tongue-shaped, 
grooved down the centre, base greenish, the larger part deep 
purple, nearly black. Column whitish, stout, with rather long 
curved slender stelidia. 

Not rare on trees in dense woods on the Camp stream, 
Padang. 

Perhaps nearest to B. tenenim, Ridl., but not hairy. 

187. Bulbophyllum CAPiTATUM, Ltndl. Common on 
trees on the Padang. Flowers light yellow or orange. Petals 
broader and larger than usual, oblong, rounded at the tip. 

Distribution. Malay Peninsula and islands. 

188. Bulbophyllum musciferum, n. sp. 

Rhizome short, 2 inches long, with many roots; pseudo- 
bulbs oblong-conic, half an inch long, approximate or shortly 
separate. Leaf coriaceous, oblanceolate to linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse or subacute, 2 to 5 inches long, i to J inch wide, 
narrowed into a petiole from J to i inch long. Scapes 
slender, 12 inches long, with two lanceolate, cuspidate, 
convolute sheaths; raceme deflexed, an inch long, dense 
with numerous closely appressed flowers. Bracts triangular, 
lanceolate-acuminate below, ovate-acuminate above, longer 
than the very short ovary. Flowers inch long. Upper 
sepal lanceolate-cuspidate, purple with darker stripes and 
minute spots, hairy. Lower sepals deflexed, as large, slightly 
oblique, tlie internal edge whitish, outer red-purple. Petals | 
of the length of the upper sepal, lanceolate, fleshy-white 
tipped with a tuft of black hairs, and the edge denticulate, 
ciliate. Lip fleshy, cordate, lanceolate, base deeply emarg- 
inate, with a central groove on the surface, yellow; claw' 
reflexed on the underside, purple. Column very short and 
broad with a moderately long purple, foot. Stelidia short, 
oblong, bifid. Anther-cap flat, ovate. 

Gunong Tahan on trees, in forests up to 7,000 feet. 

This specie.s is allied to B. alcicorne, Par., from which it 
differs in its denser spike, remarkable petals, and the shape of 
the lip. The extraordinary little flowers resemble a number 
of small flies perched on a stalk. 
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189. Bulbophyllum (cirrhopetalum) Skeatianum, n, 

sp. 

Pseudobulbs several together in a small clump, obpyri- 
forrn, rugose transversely, i inch long, purple. Leaf linear, 
lanceolate, obtuse, narrowed to the base, coriaceous, i to 2 
inches long, i to % inch wide. Peduncle 5 inches long or less, 
slender, purple. Bracts linear, acuminate, very small. 
Flowers 9 to 12 in a half whorl; pedicels i inch long!! Upper 
sepal ovate-obtuse, dark purplish red with red streaks; lower 
sepals bright red to orange-red, half an inch long, linear, 
acuminate, connute towards the apex. Petals ovate-obtuse, 
deep red-purple, quite glabrous, as long as the uj)per sepal. 
Lip bright orange, tongue-shaped. 

This charming little species is distinct in its broad sepals 
and petals all blunt, and the latter without the hairs usually 
found in Cirrhoretala. 

On bare branches of trees oi^ exposed rocky spots at 
Skeat’s Camp, an<l also on the Padang on trees by the stream 
and in open woods on the side of the Teku. I am pleased to 
associate it with the name of W. W. Skeat, who first ascended 
the ridge as far as the spot named Skeat’s Camp, where I first 
found this pretty pLint. 

190. Denorochilum angustifolium, Ridl. On the 
summit of Gnnong Tahan. 

Distribution. Selangor Mountains, Bukit Hitam, and 
Kluang Terbang. 

^igi. Eria nutans, Lindl.\ RiiU (>/>. p. 326. Gunong 
Tahan, 6,000 feet {Robinson), also found by me at Wray's 
Camp. 

Distribution. Whole Peninsula, ctunmon in the low' 
country. 

^192. Eria carunculata, Ridl. op. cit. p. 326. Gunong 
Tahan, 5,000 to 6,000 feet {Robinson^. Not seen on this 
occasion. Endemic. 

"*^193. Eria longifolia, Hook, fil.; Ridl. op. cii. p. 326. 
Gunong Tahan, 5,000 to 6,000 feet {Robinson). Not seen on 
this occasion. 

Distribution. Hills of the Malay Peninsula. 

194. Eria Tahanensis, n. sp. 

Stems erect, a foot tall, i inch through, leafy, somewhat 
dilate at the base. Leaves coriaceous, linear, acuminate, 4 
inches long, J inch wide; sheaths i inch long, slightly flattened. 
Scapes terminal, 2-3, slender, many-flowered, laxly racemose, 
8 inches long; rhachis white, woolly. Bracts lanceolate- 
acuminate, caudate, persistent, ^ inch long. Ovary and 
pedicel slender, woolly, J inch long. Perianth ^ inch long. 
Upper sepal ovate-lanceolate, w’oolly outside; hwer sepals 
much broader, triangular-ovate, woolly outside. Mentum 
short, broad, half as long as the sepal. Petals oblong, thin, 
glabrous, obtuse, as broad as the upper sepal. Lip three-lobed; 
side-lobes from the base long, oblong, obtuse, thin; disc 
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narrow, fleshy; mid-lobe transversely oblong at the base of the 
lip; one erect rounded callus, with a smaller similarly shaped 
one on each side, between these a nerve elevated runs along 
each of the side-lobes; the narrow linear fleshy disc runs to the 
end of the middle, ending in an irregular, thick, fleshy, oblong 
rounded callus. Column, free part short, broad, with rounded 
stelidia. 

Gunong Tahan, on trees in woods, 5,600 to 6,000 feet 
altitude. Endemic. 

Allied to E. bidens, Ridl., and E. iridifolia. Hook, fil., but 
with a very' different lip. 

195. Eria Eakine, n. sp. 

Stems terete, 2 inches tall, fleshy, covered with paperj’ 
sheaths; leaves at the lip only, 3-4, oblong, linear, fleshy, 2 
inches long, J inch wide, acute, light green. Racemes 1-2, 
erect, slender from the upper axils, 5 inches long, base nude, 
woolly, pubescent, red, with a few very small ovate bracts. 
Flowers very numerous, small, white. Bracts ovate, truncate 
or obtuse, persistent, red, woolly, ^ inch long. Ovary and 
pedicel longer, cylindric, woolly, red. Sepals, upper one 
ovate-oblong, laterals bluntly triangular; mentum nearly as 
long as the ovary, all pubescent, white. Petals linear, oblong, 
nearly as long as the upper sepal. Lip shorter than the 
sepals, spathulate, apex rounded-triangular; two short, linear 
oblong, erect lobes at the base. Column broad, as long as its 
foot, purple with a very large, triangular, ovate stigma. 
Anther-cap broad. Rostellum short, but distinct. Capsule 

inch long, oblong. 

On a tree on the Padang, rare/ 

Perhaps nearest to E. Rimanni, Rchb. fil., but remarkable 
for its very small white flowers in a strict spike. A very 
pretty little plant. 

*196. Eria ferox, Bl.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 326. Common on 
the Padang. 

Distribution. Mountains of the Peninsula, Java, and 
Borneo. 

197. Eria poculata, Ridl. On trees on the Padang. 
Common. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Larut Hills, and Kedah Peak. 

198. Eria MONTI COLA, Hooft. 7?/. On trees on the Padang. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Pulau Aur, Selangor, and Perak 

Hills. 

199. Eria teretifolia. Griff.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 326. On 
trees by the Camp, 5,600 feet elevation. 

Distribution. Mountains of the Peninsula and Borneo. 

*200. Eria Scortechinii, Hook, fil.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 327; 
antea, p. 55. On the Padang. Common. 

Distribution. Mountains of the Peninsula. 

*201. Eria crassipes, Ridl. op. cit p. 327. Ob low 
bushes or terrestrial, Padang. Common. Endemic. 
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202. Eria lorifolia, Ridl. Not common, on trees on 
the Padang. 

Distri^iion. Kedah Peak. 

Flowers yellowish white ; petals purple at the base ; lip 
obscurely three-lobed at the tip, with a large rounded central 
lobe. 

203. Tylostylis pulchella, Bl. On bare rocks on the 
Padang. Scarce. The whole plant yellow. 

Common all over the Peninsula and Java. 

204. Phreatia crassifolia, Ridl. Very common on 
trees in the woods everywhere. 

Distribution. Mountains of the Peninsula. 

*205. Phreatia listrophora, Ridl. op. cit. p. 327. 
Woods of the Padang, on the highest parts of Gunong Ulu 
Riang and Gunong Tahan. 

Distribution. Perak hills and Lankawi. 

206. Ceratostylis gracilis, Bl . ; Ridl. op. cit.' p. 327. 
On bare rocks on the Padang, an erect tufted form with fleshy 
thick yellow stems and leaf; in the damp dark woods of the 
Teku River, long, slender, pendulous, and green stems. 

Distribution. Whole Peninsula and Java. 

*207. Tainia speciosa, Bl. Ridl. op. cit. p. 328. Common 
at Wray’s Camp, rarer in the Padang woods. 

Distribution. Mountains of the Peninsula and Java. 

*208. Tainia vegetissima, Ridl. op. cit. p. 328. From 
Wray’s Camp to the Padang rvoods. Endemic. 

*209. Spathoglottis aurea, Lindl. ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 328. 
Open places in the Padang and also in the thinner woods. 

Distribution. All mountains of the Peninsula and Borneo. 

*210. Ari’ndina speciosa, Bl.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 328 antea, 
p. 56. Rather scarce on the Padang and local ; a fine dark- 
coloured form. Abundant on the gravel banks in the Tahan 
River. 

Distribution. India, the Malay Peninsula, and Java. 

211. Cai-ANthe VERATRIFOLIA, Br. ? A single plant in 
fruit, found in the Teku woods at 4,600 feet altitude, may 
belong to this species. 

212. Dilochia Cantleyi, Ridl. 

Very abundant and conspicuous all over the Padang, and 
also in the thicker forest. The form on the open rocks is 
usually about 2 feet high ; the stems terete, purple; the leaves 
rather close-set, ovate-acuminate, suberect, coriaceous, green 
edged with purple, ij inches long, i inch wide; in the forests 
it is taller, as much as 8 feet high; the leaves longer, rather 
more distant, and thinner in texture. The uppermost leaves 
are bractlike, ovate, cymbiform, pink, purple, or white. The 
racemes from 3 to 9, often branched and 3 inches or more 
long. The floral bracts boat-shaped, white, reddish or pink ; 
pedicels purple. The petals and sepals creamy-white. The 

OctotMT, 19x5. * 
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lip oblong, half an inch long, with short rounded lobes, apex 
truncate, five elevated veins on the centre, dull purplish pink 
with a cream edge or darker purple with a yellow ed^. 
Column yellowish striped with pink. The buds pink. The 
fruit globose to ovoid, pendulous, green, with a broad 
purple bar over each fertile segment and a narrower one bet- 
ween each ; it is as big as a small gooseberry. 

The plant is always terrestrial. It does not appear to 
have been met with outside the Malay Peninsula, where it 
occurs on Gunong Bubu, Gunong Inas, and Gunong Ulu Kali. 

I am quite unable to guess why Reichenbach put this very 
distinct and peculiar genus under Arundina, from which it 
differs in habit, foliage, inflorescence, form of the lip, and 
most notably, in its three anthers and peculiar dehiscence 
of the fruit. 

*213. CCELOGYNE DaYANA, var. MASSANGEANA. 

Calogyne cymbidioides, Ridl. op. cit. p. 329. 

Very’ abundant on the trees overhanging the streams of 
}he Padang and the Teku River, and also in the Gully. The 
plant described by me as C. cymbidioides (Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Bot. xxxviii. p. 329) is a rather odd form, which was terrestrial, 
but is obviously an abnormal condition. The plants here were 
very fine, the pendent sprays of flowers reaching four feet in 
length. 

214. CCELOGYNE LONGIBRACTEATA, Hook. fil. A single 
specimen, identical with the plant of the Sempang Mines, was 
brought in by the men from the ridge between Wray’s Camp 
and the Padang. 

215. C(ELOGYNE (§ Specios^) xanthoglossa, n. sp. 

Rhizome stout, woody; pseudobulbs conic, four-angled, 

I J inches long. Leaves solitary, oblanceolate-acuminate, long- 
petioled, 5-nerved, 7 inches long, nearly 2 inches wide ; petiole 
2 inches long. Raceme 2 inches, ‘1-2-flowered ; peduncle 
stout, ij inch long. Bract lanceolate-acuminate, i J inch long. 
Pedicel very short ; ovary 6-winged, short. Sepals lanceolate- 
acute, keeled, 2 inches long, pinkish, whiter at the base. Petals 
very narrow, linear acute, nearly as long. Lip 3-lobed ; side- 
lobe oblong, I inch long ; mid-lobe lanceolate, edges crisped, 
acute; keels from the base, 3, low, edge crisped, median one 
lowest, not hairy, canary-yellow ; keels orange ; centre of mid- 
lobe orange, rhargins pinkish. Column very stout, white; 
margin ofclinandrium rounded ; wings large, rounded. Anther 
large, half an inch long, ovate-obtuse, pale yellow. Pollinia 
pyriform, large, yellow. Rostellum large, ovate, entire. 
Stigma deep and wide with a distinct lip. 

Woods on the Padang. A single plant brought in by the 
Dyaks. 

Perhaps most closely allied to C. Rumphii, Lindl., very dis- 
tinct in its yellow lip, with 3 low keels, the central one of which 
runs to the tip, the others half down the lip. 
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2i6. Cgblogyne xyrekes, n. sp. 

Pseudobulbs crowded on a stout rhizome, oblong, 4-angled, 
2 inches long, top truncate. Leaves obovate-oblanceolate to 
lanceolate, apex subacute, base narrowed for a long way, 
nerves 5, distinct, 9 inches long by 3 inches wide. Raceme 3 
inches long, from the axil of the young leaf, 2-3-flowered. 
Barct lanceolate, 2 inches long; ovary and pedicel half an 
inch long. Upper sepal keeled, 2 inches long, J inch wide, 
lanceolate, pinkish. Petals narrow, linear, ij inch wide. Lip 
a little shorter than the sepal, distinctly three-lobed ; lateral 
lobes rounded ; mid-lobe half an inch long, oblong, rounded at 
the tip, rather narrowed; keels two, low, not hairy, deep 
brown ; base of mid-lobe sepia-brown, edged with flesh-colour ; 
side-lobes dark brown spotted with w'hite. Column long; 
clinandrium longer than the anther, ovate, yellow. Rostellum 
lanceolate. 

Teku woods below the Padang. 

Allied to C. speciosa, Lindl., but with no hairs on the lip, 
the edges entire and mid-lobe smaller. 

*217. Ccelogyne carnka, Hook.fil.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 329, 
antea, p. 58. Common on the Padang. Creeping in moss or 
over stumps or low bushes. Flowers white, the two central 
keels yellow. 

Distribution, Selangor and Perak Hills (Gunong Kerbau). 

*2i8. Ccelogyne stenochila, Hooh. fil , ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 
329. Common with the last and more abundant. Flowers 
brownish flesh-colour. 

Distribution. Selangor and Perak Hills. 

♦219. Pholidota parviflora, Hook. fil . ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 
329. Top of Gunong Tahan and elsewhere high up on the 
Padang. 

Distribution. Perak Hills. 

220. Pholidota Elizabethiana, n. sp. 

Rhizome long, 6 inches or more. Pseudobulbs elongate, 
cylindric, blunt at the top, closely approximate and appressed 
to the rhizome, 2 inches long, J inch wide. Leaves 2, linear, 
acuminate at both ends, apex shortly acuminate, acute, 
mucronate, narrowed gradually to the base, 3-nerved, thinly 
coriaceous, 9 inches long, J inch wide. Scapes from the centre 
of the leaves of the young bulb, 4 or 5 inches long, graceful, 
erect; base about an inch, nude; raceme many-flowered; 
flowers distichous, white, small ; rachis straight. Bracts 
lanceolate-acute, paper}’, J inch long, longer than the flower- 
buds, caducous before the opening of the flower. Ovary and 
pedicel A inch long. Upper sepal lanceolate, base gibbous, 
keeled. Petals oblong or ovate-oblong, shorter and thinner. 
Ijp at the base cyrabiform with short blunt lobes; mid-lobe 
broad, suborbicular, obscurely 3-lobed ; margiiis crisp; disc 
thickened with two elevated, semilunar, fleshy ridges between 
the two side*Iobes; centre of middle lobe thickened. Column 
short and broad; stelidia short, distinct, tooth-like; rostellum 
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broad, rounded, entire. Anther wide, rounded, flat ; apex 
rounded. Pollinia pyriform. 

Gunong Tahan at 7,100 feet and Gunong Ulu Riang at 
6,000 feet. 

A pretty plant, remarkable for its narrow grassy leaves and 
close-set, small, white flowers. 

221. Cymbidium sp. A terrestrial plant growing on 
quartz rocks at 7,100 feet on Gunong Tahan, tufted ; the roots 
hick, white, and corky. Leaves linear, lorate, blunt, keeled, 8 
nches long to half an inch wide, coriaceous, the sheathing 
portion an inch long. Scape erect, nodding, 9 inches tall, 
covered with acuminate sheaths; raceme apparently few- 
flowered. Fruit large, ellipsoid, 2 inches long, with the 
persistent remains of the column. Apparently allied to C. 
FMaysonianinn, Wall. 

222. Bromheadu pungens, Ridl. On rocks near the 
Camp on the Padang. Rare and out of flower. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir. 

223. Bromheaoia KUPESTRis, Ridl. This beautiful plant 
was common on the ridges above Wray’s Camp up to the 
Padang, where however it was scarcer. The flowers are firmer 
in texture than in most of the genus. The sepals and petals 
were acute, cream-colour, the sepds tinted red on the back. 
The lip had long narrow lobes curved outwards at the tip ; the 
mid-lobe oblong, the sides at the tip curved over to form a 
point. The lip is white, the sides and lobes spotted and 
streaked with purple. The column has the ba-sc white spotted 
with pink, the middle deep pink, and the apex yellow. The 
anther-cap is small, cap-shaped; .pollinia globose with a 
crescent-shaped gland. The rostelhim has two short incurved 
points and the stigma is large, transversely elliptic. 

It also occurs on Mt. Ophir. 

224. Saccolabium bigibbum. Hook. fil. On trees at the 
stream at the Ninth Camp. Not common. 

Distribution. Perak hills and Kluang Terbang, also 
Burmah. 

225. Sarcochii.us ckassifolius, n, sp. 

Stem 6 inches tall, with 6 very fleshy leaves crowded at 
the top, elliptic, broadly bilobed, lobes rounded, very unequal, 
dark green, strongly keeled, inch long, i inch wide. 
Racemes short, thick, an inch long; rhachis slightly flattened, 
green ; bracts ovate, acute, flattened. Pedicels very short. 
Flower small, white. Sepals ovate-acute, greenish white, the 
upper one lanceolate. Petals lanceolate, obtuse, a little 
stnaller. Lip pure white ; side-lobes short, erect, subtriangular ; 
raid-lobe none; spur broadly rounded, fleshy, with a bright 
brown blotch and a few in the mouth. Column, short and 
broad, subtriangular, white. 

On trees on the stream by the Ninth Camp. Rare. 
Allied to the next species, but with very different leaves and a 
shorter rounder flower. 
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226. Sarcochilus violaceds, n. sp. 

Sterti broad, flattened, 3 inches long. Leaves lorate, 
keeled, apex unequally bilobed, tips rounded, short, blunt, 
thickly coriaceous, dark green, purplish beneath, 4 inches long, 
half an inch wide. Raceme inch long, lengthening 
gradually, subterete, with short-ovate bracts. Pedicels J inch 
long. Flovvers half an inch long ; upper sepal lanceolate-acute, 
lower ones ovate-triangular, gibbous at base, whitish violet 
outside, violet within. Petals narrower, lanceolate-acute, 
violet. Lip white; side-lobes obliquely ovate, incurved; 
epichil low, indistinct; spur fleshy, ovate, subacute, w'ith a 
brown bar near the mouth, and numerous white and some 
brown hairs within. Column stout, white, base brownish; 
stelidia thick, incurved. Anther semiglobose. Stigma ver\' 
small, subtriangular. 

On trees along the stream at the Ninth Camp. Not 
common. A very distinct plant in its thick leaves and violet 
flow'er. The lip has much the shape of that of Sarcochilus 
calceolus. The roots are very stout and corky. 

“*227. Thkixspeumum Scortechinii, RiJL op. cit. p. 330. 
Woods on the Camp stream, Padang. Not common. 

Distribution. Malay Peninsula. 

228. PoDOCHiLUS SCIUROIDES, Rchb. fiL Very common 
on trees in the woods on the Padang. 

Distribution. Malay Peninsula. 

229, PoDOCHiLUS TENUIS, IJudl. Mossv stones on the 
Padang w'oods. Not common. Leaves more spreading than 
usual. Out of flower. 

*230. Acriopsis jAVANiCA, Bl. ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 330. On 
trees, rare. Flowers not seen. 

231. HETiERiA ELEGANS, Ridl. Op. cit. p. 330. Woods by 
the Teku, nearly out of flow^er. Endemic. 

232. C'kyptostylis arachnites, Bl. Wet w^oods by the 
stream on the Padang and near the Gully. 

Distribution. India, Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, and Java. 

*233. Habenaria 2OSTEROSTYI.01DKS, Hook.fil.; Ridley, 
op. cit. p. 330. Very common on the Padang, both in wet 
woods, where it attains the height of two feet with well- 
developed leaves on the stem, and in damp open spots on the 
Padang, where it is reduced to a height of 6 inches, with the 
stem-leaves reduced to little more than sheaths. It ascends 
to a height of 7,186 feet. Flowers bright green. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir and Perak hills. 

^ ^234. CvPRiPEDiuM Robinsonii, n. sp. 

Cypripedium barbatum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 330. 

Stems frequently stolcniferous. Leaves fews about four, 
elliptic-oblong, subacute, glabrous, 3 inches long ij inch wide, 
pale green with darker spots and transverse bars. Peduncle 
erect, over a foot tall, purplish, hairy, half an inch long. 
Flower solitary. ‘ Upper sepal broadly ovate, narrow'ed at the 
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base, apex somewhat abruptly acute, base dull purple, atove 
pale green, darker at the edges and the tip, baity, inch 
long, I inch wide. Lower pair sbortei, ovate, pale green, 
<icute, hairy. Petals 2 inches long, spathulate, broadest to* 
wards the tip, which is subacute, half twisted at the base, 
glabrous; margin dull yellowish green with a longitudinal 
purple central bar, many round spots. Lip glabrous, purplish, 
ij inch long, f inch wide. Anther orbicular, widel) emaiginate 
at the tip and retuse behind, jellowish with a green centre. 
Fruit cylmdric, narrowed at each end, 2 inches long. 

Common in woods near the streams, growing m deep 
moss, in shady spots at an dtitude of 5,600 feet on the Padang. 

Certainly allied to C. barbatum, Lindl., but distinct in the 
smaller abiuptly, acuminate upper sepal and petals without 
hairs on the glandular dots. The leaves are much smaller than 
in most specimens of C. barbatum, Lindl. 

APOSTASIACE^. 

*23$. Apostasia nuda, Br.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 330. Banks 
of the stream at the Padang Camp. 

DtstribuHon. The whole Peninsula. 

SCTTAMINE.®. 

•''236. Hkdychium colunum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 331. This 
beautiful and frjgrant plant grows near the Gully and on the 
stream-banks on the P.idang, but is not common. It has only 
been previously met with on Kedah Peak and is allied to H. 
Gomeztanum, Wall. 

237. LAlpinia petiolata. Bilk. Was found near Wray’s 
Camp at 3,300 feet. Occurs also in Perak. 

238. A. Murdochii, Ridl. Also grows here. It was 
found in flower and fruit.] 

239. Camptandra Tahanensis, n. sp. 

Whole plant 5 or 6 inches tall, succulent. Sheaths four 
or five on the stem, lanceolate, acute, lower ones iibbed when 
dry. Leaves 2 to 4, ovate-acuminate, caudate, obliquely bright 
green, 3 to 3J inches long, i J inch wide ; petiole i inch long. 
Peduncle i to J inch long. Bract urn-shaped, top rounded, 
J-| inch long, green, containing two flowers. Calyx cylindric, 
\ inch long, truncate, slightly dilated upwards, reddish, peisis- 
tent in fruit. Corolla-tube slender, half an inch long, 
protruding far from the top of the bract ; lobes white, | inch 
long, oblong. Lip large, obovate, with two yellow central 
semiovate longitudinal keels. Capsule oblong, | inch long, 

Gunon^ Tahan, abundant in damp spots by streams, bul 
nearly over i n J uly. Allied to C. ovalifolia, Ridl., of Semangkok 
Pass, but with larger flowers, with longer tube to the corolla, 
and different lip. 

The second flower in the bract opens about the time that 
the flint of the first flower is ripe. 
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240. CONAMOMUM SERICEUM, n. Sp. 

Rhizome large, supported on stilt-roots. Leafy stems 8 
feet tall. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, 18 inches long, 7 inches 
across, narrowed at the base, shortly cuspidate at the apex, 
glabrous except on the edges of the tip, dark green above, paler 
beneath; petiole short, grooved; ligule \ inch long, oblong, 
truncate, silky. Peduncles stout, 6-7 inches long, covered 
with 5 large, glabrous, ribbed, tiuncate sheaths, about 2 inches 
long. Spike cylindric, stout, 4 inches long, dense-flowered. 
Rachis hairy; pedicels half an inch long. Bracts urceolar, 
subulate, with an acuminate cusp, pale, papery, silky, containing 
2 flowers on short pedicels, the second enclosed in another and 
smaller bract. Outer bract i inch long. Calyx tubular, thin, 
papery, prolonged at one side into a cusp, glabrescent, half an 
inch long. Corolla-tube short, hardly as long as the calyx; 
lobes elliptic, oblong, white, shorter that the stamen, obtuse. 
Lip 3-lobed, ovate ; lobes not deeply cut and subequal in length, 
yellow, darker on the rnid-lobe, base and side-lobes spotted 
wnth pink. Anther oblong, crest 3-lobe(i, central lobe oblong, 
truncate or rounded, side-lobes oblong, truncate or curved, 
slightly acuminate, wdiite tinted and spotted wdth pink. Fruit 
not ripe, elliptic, ribbed w’hen dry, glabrous. 

Gunong Tahan, in damp woods in the Gully and in the 
woods bordering the streams in the Padang, Common. 

This species is allied to C. citrinum, Ridb, of the Taiping 
Hills, and Bujong Malacca, differing in the papery, cuspidate, 
pubescent bracts, the form of the lip (w^hich is much more 
distinctly lobed), silky ligule, etc. 

''^241. Geostachys elegans, RidL of), cit, p. 331, Com- 
mon in the drier part of the w'oods on the upper slopes above 
the streams. Also collected by Robinson. In many plants 
the leaves are of a brilliant purple beneath, very attractive. 
The corolla is yellow, the lip darker in colour, and there is a 
pair of short linear crimson staminodes at the base. There are 
two flowers in each bract, which I find also in some, at least, 
of the type-form from Mt. Ophir. 

The only other locality for this plant at present known is 
Mt. Ophir. 

AMARYLLIDE^. 

242. CURCULIGO LATIFOLIA, Dryand . ; antea, p. 59 - 
Narrowed-leaved form. Wet w^oods of the Teku, 4,600 feet 
elevation. 

Distribution, Burmah, Andamans, whole Peninsula, and 
Malay islands; common, but seldom at any great altitude. 
BURMANNIACEiE. 

*243. Bukmaknia longifolia, Becc , ; RidL op, cit. p. 33^ ; 
ancmf p. 5g. Abundant in damp shady spots all over the 
Padang, and along the ridges from about 4,000 feet upwards. 
The flowers are white with blue corolla and calyx-lobes. 

Distribution* From Borneo (Saraw^ak) all over the Malay 
Peninsula at an altitude of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. Absent from 
Ophir* 
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*244. Bormannia disticha, L.; Ridl, op. cit. p. 331. 
Common all over the Padang, except in very dry spots. 
Flowers light blue. 

Distributed over the mountains of Australia, China, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, and Kasiya; in the Malay Peninsula only 
seen from Mt. Ophir and Kedah Peak. 

I have ill vain sought for any insect visiting this plant and 
jB. ccelestis, Don. The petals and sepals in B. disticha remain 
connivent the whole day, but are most widely separated about 
midday, leaving only a narrow opening for an insect to 
pollinate it. 

245. [Burmannia tuberosa, Becc. Occurs at Kuala 
Teku in muddy spots on the banks of the Teku River. It is 
scattered all over the Peninsula in the low country.] 

LiLIACEiE. 

246. Protolirion paradoxum, Ridl. & Groom, antea, 
p. 59. Common in wet woods on the Padang to 6,000 feet 
elevation. As usual associated with Dacrydium. 

Distribution. All high hills in the Peninsula where these 
conifers grow. 

247. Dianella parviflora, n. sp. 

Habit of D. ensifolia, Red. Stems one or two, about 6 
inches long, covered with distichous leaves from the base and 
flattened slightly. Leaves linear-acuminate, coriaceous, usually 
revolute at the margin.s when dry, armed with short thorns on 
the midrib and the margins for the whole length, 12 to 18 
inches long, J inch wide. Panicle terminal, elongate, lax, 14 
inches long, with a single, lanceolate, acute sheath halfway up ; 
branches few and short, about half an inch long. Bracts 
lanceolate-acuminate, a quarter of an inch long. Flowers 4 or 5 
together a quarter of an inch .across. Sepals ovate-obtuse. 
Petals longer, elliptic-obtuse, all blue in the centre, fading off to 
dirty white at the edge, spreading, not reflexed. Stamens shorter 
than the petals ; filaments short, white, abruptly dilated above 
into a yellow swelling. Anther brown, dehiscing at the apex 
only. Ovary shining green. Style cylindric, white. Berry 
deep blue. 

This species is distinct from D. ensifolia, Red., the common 
lowland species, in its smaller flowers, shorter and differe!)tly 
shaped stamens, ovate sepals, and longer petals. When dried, 
it might easily be mistaken for D. ensifolia. This plant is 
recorded from Mt. Kinabalu at 7,000 to 8,000 feet altitude by 
Dr. Stapf in the ‘ Flora of Mt. Kinabalu.’ It is improbable 
that this lowland and sea-shore plant should occur at such an 
altitude. May the Kinabalu plant not be D. parviflora, Ridl. ? 

248. Rhuacophila javanica, Bl. Emm. i. 14; antea, 
p. 59 ‘ 

Stems usually numerous, 6 to 8 feet tall, strongly flattened. 
Leaves rather flaccid, glaucous, subcoriaceous, linear, acumi- 
nate, unarmed, midrib very inconspicuous, disappeariiij| 
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altogether towards the tip, 12 inches long, 5 inches wide, or in 
younger plants smaller. Panicle terminal, 3 to 6 inches long, 
sessile {ue., there is no bare peduncle as in the other species) ; 
branches numerous, 3 inches or less, with lax secondary 
branches, elongating in fiuit to half an inch long. Bracts at 
base of primaiy branches leaf-like, lanceolate, broad. Brac- 
teoles small, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, papery. Flowers 
white, on short pedicels, a quarter of an inch long. Sepals 
oblong-obtuse, tip rounded, 3-nerved. Petals nearly as long 
but wider, 5-nerved. Stamens shorter ; filaments linear, rather 
thick, flat, half as long as the elongate linear obtuse anther; 
base of anther shortly bifid, yellow. Ovary small, ovoid. 
Style cylindric, fairly stout, as long as the petals. Stigma 
small, capitate. Berry oblong, half an inch long when dry. 
Seeds 4 in each cell, ellipsoid, slightly flattened towards the 
base, yj inch long, black, shining. 

On rocks in the Teku River and its affluents, occasionally 
on banks, altitude 5,600 to 6,000 feet. 

I have also fruiting specimens from Mohammed Aniff, of 
the Penang Gardens, from Gunong Kerbau at 7,000 feet 
altitude. Of flowers I have only seen one spray, and those 
not opened. They differ from those of Dianella in the linear 
filaments not sw^ollen at the top and the elongate anthers. 
The fruit, too, with its more numerous and small ellipsoid 
polished seed is quite unlike that of Dianella, From Stypandra 
it mainly differs in its glabrous stamens and its baccate fruit. 
The perianth dries over the fruit and is not twisted. 

This distinct plant was referred to the genus Dianella by 
Kunth under the name of D.javanica, and to D. ensifolia, Red. 
by Baker. It occurs also in Java and Borneo; on Gunong 
Kerbau, Perak, 4,500 — 5,000 feet and on Koh Pennan off the 
coast of Bandon, Siamese Malaya. 

249. Smilax peguana, DC. 

Unarmed; stem smooth, browm, wnry, ^ inch across. 
Scales at the base of the branches oblong, truncate, or 
lanceolate. Leaves coriaceous, ovate with rounded base, 
occasionally cuneate-acuminate or, more rarely, lanceolate, 
occasionally narrow-oblong, 3 inches long by 2 inches wide or 
less, above bright green (olivaceous when dry), beneath white, 
drying glaucous; nerves 5, conspicuous on both surfaces, 
reticulations conspicuous; petiole half an inch long, with a 
pair of short tendrils. Peduncles axillary, a quarter of an 
inch long in flower, bearing an umbel of 5 or 6 flowers on 
pedicels as long. Sepals rather coriaceous, ovate obtuse. 
Petals much smaller, lanceolate, obtuse, narrem. Stamens 
shorter, on very short filaments. Anthers broadly elliptic. 
In fruit peduncles elongated, i inch long ; pedicels J inch long. 
Berry (nearly ripe) globose, green, J inch through. 

Common in the woods in the Padang, but out of flower at 
the time of our visit. I have not seen this before from the 
Malay Peninsula, but havo exactly the same plant from Matang 
collected by Hullett and from Mt. Serapi collected by Haviland, 

October, 19x5. ^ 
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both localities in Saiawak. The leaves are very variable in 
shape, the fully developed ones being ovate. I refer this plant, 
very variable as it is in leaf, to S. peguana of Burmah, as 
described in the ‘ Flora of British India.’ 

250. Smilax LiEVis; Wall. Woods on the Padang, in 
fruit only. It occurs on all our higher mountains from 2,500 
to 5,000 feet and also in China. 

XYRIDEiE. 

*251. Xyris GRANDts, Ridl. Op. cit. p. 332. This remarkable 
plant occurs very abundantly in damp spots by streams from 
Wray’s Camp to the Padang, 3,300 to nearly 6,000 feet 
elevation. It grows in shady woods, the flowers are small in 
proport'on to the size of the plant, dark yellow, the base of the 
corolla is tubular. .Stamens, 3 fertile and 3 sterile. It is 
pollinated partly at least by the Bombus. Endemic. 

*252. Xyris Ridleyi, Rendle; Ridl. op. cit. p. 332. 
Extremely abundant all over the Padang in slightly damp 
spots. A most attractive little plant with its bright yellow 
flowers. It varies much in size, and in damp sunny spots 
attains a height of over a foot with bright red stems. It also 
occurs on Kedah Peak in grassy spots. 

TRIURIDEiE. 

253. SciAPHli-A AFFINIS, Bccc. atiicu, p. 59. From Wray’s 
Camp to the stream on the Padang. 

Distribution. Whole Peninsula and Borneo. 

254. [SCIAPHILA ASTERIAS, n. sp. 

Stems slender, lo-ii inches tall. Leaves lanceolate- 
acuminate, inch long, not sheathing. Raceme lax; flowers 
distant, white. Bracts f the length of the pedicel, which is J 
inch long. Perianth J inch across; lobes nearly equal, linear, 
subulate, very narrow from a broader lanceolate base. Stamens 
in the male flower 3, orbicular or oblong, sessile, closely 
approximate, glabrous. Female perianth shorter; carpels 
numerous, oblong, clavate, papillose, whole head inch across. 

Wray’s Camp at 3,300 feet. 

Allied to S. major, Becc., but the perianth-lobes are much 
longer and narrower. 

255. SciAPHiLA MAJOR, Bccc. Wray’s Camp at 3,600 

feet. 

Distiibution. The Malay Peninsula and Borneo.] 

PALMiE. 

256. PiNANGA BrEWSTERIANA, n. Sp. 

A tufted or solitary stemmed palm with the stems attaining 
a height of about 6 feet and a diameter of about half an inch, 
reddish brown. Leaves usually simple, occasionally lobed; 
sheaths 7 or 8 inches long, scurfy, dark brown ; petiole 6 to 12 
inches long, stout, brown, scurfy ; blade obcuneate, narrowed 
to the base, apex deeply bilobed (more rarely with a pair of 
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lobes at the lower part) ; terminal lobes with 9 or 10 acute 
teeth about an inch long and half an inch wide at the base ; 
whole blade about 2 feet long and 8 inches across in the widest 
part; terminal lobes 6 inches long; nerves and midrib very 
prominent on both surfaces, above dark green, beneath 
glaucescent. Spathes boat-shaped, about 6 inches long. 
Spadix 2-3 branched; peduncle 3 inches long; branches 4 
inches wide, densely covered with reddish wool. Flowers 
spirally arranged, remote. Male flower ^ inch long; petals 
triangular, acuminate. Female J inch long, subglobose. 
Sepals orbicular, striate, glabrous. Fruit (not quite ripe) 
olive-shaped, half an inch long. Seed nearly as long, base 
blunt, ribbed externally. Albumen ruminate, with rather 
large intrusions running nearly to the centre. 

This palm is the only one, except two Calameae, occurring 
on the Padang. It is abundant in all the wet woods from 
below the Gully to nearly 6,000 feet elevation. It constantly 
emits lateral buds from the stems. I had a great difficulty in 
finding any male flowers, till by cutting into a leaf-sheath that 
appeared to be swollen I found a much decomposed spathe 
with some rotten flow’ers on the spadix, and the female flowers, 
though not jet free from the leaf-sheath, were fairly developed. 
I suspect that this palm is usually self-fertilized before the 
spathe opens. Spadices with female flowers and young fruit 
were abundant. The rachis of the spadix is red and the fruits 
apparently black when ripe. 

*257. [Livistona Tahanensis, Becc. Abundant by 
Wray’s Camp up to about 4,000 feet, when it disappears. 
Endemic.] 

258. Calamus elegans, Ridl. Abundant from round 
Wray’s Camp to about 7,000 feet on Gunong Tahan. A 
slender rattan of no great length, probablj- the highest-growing 
palm in the Malay Peninsula. 

Distribution. Bujong Malacca, in Perak. 

259. [Eugeissona brachystachys, n. sp. 

A bush-palm smaller than E. iiistis. Leaves erect, 14 to 
20 feet long, the petiole terete, 12 feet long, an inch through, 
glaucous green finely speckled with dull red, with two rows of 
short spines, one on the back and one on the front; spines 
black, half an inch or less long, in pairs, one pointing upwards, 
the other downwards ; leaflets deep green, alternate, lanceolate, 
caudate, broad, base shortly narrowed, 2 feet long, 3 inches 
wide; tail 4 inches long, midrib raised, nerves 14; rachis, back 
roundejd, upper surface flat. Flower-spike about 3 feet tall ; 
peduncle short, stout. Spathes broad, lanceolate, cuspidate, 
clasping the stem, base green above, red, scurfj-, with short 
erect black spines increasing in length towards the apex ; cusp 
acuminate, 6 inches long; upper sheaths shorter, about 15 in 
number. Lower flowers panicled, upper branches racemose, 
on peduncles of dark brown ovate bracts; peduncles ij inch 
long. Calyx cylindrici irregularly lobed, green. Petals narrow, 
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linear, acuminate, 2 inches long, green. Fruit ovoid, shortly 
broadly stipitate at base ; apex abruptly beaked ; beak half an 
inch long, obscurely trigonous ; scales ovate, triangular, obtuse, 
margins paler, thin, shortly fimbriate. 

On the drier part of the hill at Kuala Teku. 

A very distinct plant from the only other Peninsular 
species, E. iristis, Griff., in its smaller clumps, broad leaflets, 
and short inflorescence. It only occurs on the drier parts of 
the hills and woods at Kwala Teku.] 

ARACEiE. 

260, Homalomena ANGUSTiKOLiA, Hook. fiL Abundant 
in cracks in the rocks of the Teku Rivet to a height of about 

5.000 feet. There are two forms, the ordinary long-leaved 
form with leaves 5 inches long on a four-inch petiole, and a 
dwarf form forming dense mats 2 to 3 inches high. This form 
has spathes as big as those of the taller plant, and both have 
cusps rather longer than usual. 

It occurs in mountain-streams all over the Peninsula, 
varying in form according to the rapidity of the stream at its 
place of growth. 

261. Homalomena vvuiLXy Hook. jiL antea, ip. bo. Wet 
woods on the first stream on the Padang; local. 

Common in the Malay Peninsula from sea-level to about 

4.000 or 5,000 feet elevation; also Borneo. 

*262. SciNDAPSUS ScoRTECHiNii, Hook. fit.) Ridl. op. cit. 
p. 332. Woods on the Teku, where it joins the stream from 
the Camp, and a short way up ^that stream. Collected heie 
also by Robinson. Out of flower in July. 

Usually common on rocks and trees at 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
in Selangor, Perak, and Kedah, but not common on Gunong 
Tahan. It does not seem to go over 5,000 feet elevation. 

PANDANACEiE. 

263. Pandanus Klossii, n. sp. 

Stems usually solitary, 8 to 20 feet tall, 3 inches through, 
rounded, grey and bare, leafy at the top only. Leaves linear, 
somewhat abruptly cuspidate, over 5 feet long, 3 inches wide, 
hard and coriaceous, with strong black-hooked or ascending 
thorns J inch long along the edge and keel to the lower part, 
smaller and closer-set on the edges upwards, very small and 
close on the cusp. Cusp slender, stiff, i inch long. Capitulum 
globose or oblong, as big as the head, on a short stout peduncle 
6 inches long, breaking up into syncarps of 6 or 7 fruits, 2 \ 
inches long, above bluntly angled; apex of fruit shortly free, 
truncate, obscurely angled, and cone-shaped. Style inch 
long, slightly bent, acute, dark brown, simple or" branched, 
broad with two spreading points. Stigma linear for the whole 
length. 

Common all over the Padang. In the more open exposed 
spots the stem is short and erect, about 6 to 8 feet tall; in the 
woods the stems are long and weaker, often falling about at 
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all angles, 20 feet or more long. The capitulum is large and 
showed signs of turning red or orange; the drupes are separate 
till the fruit is nearly ripe, when from 6 to 7 become adnate 
and remain so as the whole fruit breaks up. 

I do not know any pandan like this in the Peninsula. 
The fruit when ripe has the appearance of that of P, fascicular ts, 
but it has thorn-like stigmas belonging to a different section. 
The stigmas are often simple, acute, thoin-like processes, but 
frequently also on the same head are broad, flat, and bifurcate 
at the lip, with recurved points like those of P. bicorms, Ridl. 

No trace of male floweis could be seen anywhere. The 
plant is very abundant, almost filling up the woods in some 
places. 

264. Freycinetia sp. A large and stout species of 
Freycinetia is abundant in the Teku w'oods. No signs of 
inflorescence were seen, but it resembled F. valida, Ridl. 

ERIOCAULACEiE. 

"•^265. Eriocaulon Hookerianum, Stapf. 

Eriocaulon macrophyllum, Ridl. op. cit. p. 332. 

Dry spots on Gunong Riam, 6,000 feet altitude, and on 
summit of Gunong Tahan, 7,100 feet. '1 his exactly resembles 
the type-plants of Kinabalu collected by Haviland. I find the 
petals of the male flow^er very unequal, one being considerably 
longer than the other. 

In the lower-lying and damper parts of the Padang there 
is another plant which differs from this species in having a less 
distinct stem and thin long flaccid leaves, but of which 
the flow^ers bear a very close resemblance to those of 
E. Hookerianum, and it is possible that it is a low'land 
form of that species. In the previous paper I named this 
E. macrophyllum, Ruhl., only known from a Javan specimen 
collected by Warburg, but closely resembling a Javanese plant 
collected by Horsfield and now^ in the British Museum. is 
always regrettable that so many authors of the ‘ Pflanzenreich ’ 
volumes appear to have omitted to inspect the largest and 
most important herbaria of Kew and the British Museum.) 

I think, how'ever, this plant is probably not the plant 
intended by Ruhland for his macrophyllum, and I cannot find 
any description to exactly suit this lowland species. I wdll 
describe it herewith, and give it a name: — 

266. Eriocaulon silicicolum, n. sp. 

Stem very short, herbaceous, covered by the bases of the 
leaves. Leaves linear, flaccid, herbaceous, acute, 5 tf) 8 inches 
f o 4 inch wdde, with a few' sparse hairs soon disappear- 
ing. Scapes I to 3 in a tuft, slender, erect, 12-18 inches tall, 
glabrous, ribbed. Spathe at base tubular. 4 inches long, wdth 
lanceolate elongate limb. Capitulum J to nearly J inch across. 
Involucral bracts oblong, rounded at the tip, pubescent. Male 
flowers: bracts cuneate, apex rounded, pale translucent, apex 
thickly covered with white hairs. Perianth stalked. Sepals 
oblong, cuneate, tipped with white hairs and black-dotted, 
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connate for most of their length. Corolla hardly longer; 
lobes 3, veiy unequal, one twice as long as the other two, all 
crested with white hairs. Stamens with pale whitish 
filaments; anthers rather large, black, little longer than the 
shorter perianth-lobes. Female flower: sepals as in the male. 
Petals free to base, linear, with long white hairs all over. 
Capsule trilobed, globose. Seed oblong, obtuse at both ends. 
Style elongate, slender. 

In damp spots on the Padang. 

Certainly near E. inacrophyllmn, Ruhl., from description, 
but the unequal male petals are those of E. Hookerianum, and 
the leaves are always shorter than the culm. 

CYPERACEiE. 

267. SciRPUS Clarkei, Stapf. Abundant in cracks of 

rocks in the streams on the Padang. This slender sedge forms 
good-sized tufts in the rapid torrents, the culms being often 
pendent in the water. I find the nut distinctly trigonous and 
narrowed at the base, dilated upwards, where it ends abruptly 
in a short beak, the style base. Stapf describes it as “obovato 
oblongo dorso convexo leviter carinata, facie subplana.” 

It was first obtained in Kinabalu by Haviland, and has 
not been found elsewhere. 

268. Actinoschcenus fiuformis, Benth var. rupestris. 
A dwarf tufted form, 6 inches tall, with very slender erect 
stems and capitula hardly an inch across. 

Common on one or two of the rocky slopes between the 
Camp stream and the top of Gunong Tahan- I have the same 
form from Gunong Dai in Lin^ga, collected by Mr. Hullett, 
and from the top of Ben Karum in Sarawak by C. J. Brooks. 

The usual form of the species has long pendent or weak 
stems often twice as thick as in this and has larger capitula. 
This form occurs in Hongkong, Ceylon, and the Karimon and 
St. Barbe Islands, the waterfall, Taiping, Mt. Ophir, Penang. 
Hill, and Kedah Peak. 

269. Cladium pulchrum, n. sp. 

Rhizome short, woody; base of stem swollen, covered with 
broad red-brown sheaths. Leaves coriaceous, linear, obtuse, 
narrowed upwards, base dilated, margins denticulate, scabrid 
or smooth, 6 to g inches long, inch broad, dilated, base^ 
inch wide. Inflorescence 10 to 14 inches tall; peduncle 
glaucous, terete. Panicle bracts at the base i inch lon^, 
narrowly linear, base dilated, sheathing, deep red. Rachis 
flexuous. Branches few, 6 or 7, about half an inch long, 
crowded spikelets on short angled peduncles. Lower glumes 
empty, 3, two basal, broadly lanceolate, cuspidate, strongly- 
nerved, red; upper much longer, more narrowly lanceolate, 
acute, dark red, fertile; glume lanceolate, as long as the 
previous one. Stamens 3; filaments linear; anthers narrow, 
linear, yellow. Style long. Stigmas 3. Bristles 3, narrowed 
upwards, pubescent, half as long as the nut. Nut (not ripe) 
narrowed into the style. 
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Abundant on the Padang in slightly damp spots. In 
more shady spots the bracts are more green, and there is a 
slight tendency to lengthening of the panicle. This species is 
undoubtedly near to Cl. undulatum, Thw. (Tricostnlaria 
fimbristyloides, Benth.), but that is a much more elongate tall 
plant forming great tussocks of long leaves in sandy spots at 
Pekan, Setul, etc., and occurring in Ceylon. This” plant is 
short, dense and reduced, and has the habit of a rush, and 
there are also distinct differences in the form of the glumes. 

270. Cladium Maingayi, Clarke. Very common on the 
Padang. Occurs also on Mt. Ophir and on Gunong Bubu in 
Perak, otherwise only known from Celebes. 

271. Lepidospekma chinense, Nees. Common all over 
the Padang up to the summit of Gunong Tahan. Also occurs 
in Mt. Ophir and Gunong Kerbau, collected by Mohammed 
Aniff at 7,000 feet elevation. 

Distribution. South China. 

The typical form with fairly stout glaucous stems, attain- 
ing a height of six feet, grows among Gleicheuia and other 
fairly tall plants in damp thickets as high as 7,186 feet altitude. 
On the open bare Padang in cracks in rocks and among the 
quartz-fragments grows another form extremely abundant, 
much reduced, and dwarfed, for which I propose the vai ietal 
name of var. alpina. Dwarf tufted plant, 6 to 8 inches tall; 
stems rigid, obscurely angled, as are the leaves. Leaves 
acute, almost pungent, nearly as long as the flowering stems. 
Panicle an inch long, denser, with very short branches much 
reduced. Hypogynous bristles ovate-acuminate, broader than 
in the type. 

Very different in appearance and habit from the tall rush- 
like type, with its terete, rather pithy stems, and elongate 
slender panicle, 3 inches long, with branches of several 
spikelets, but it seems only a dwarfed, stiffer, and reduced 
alpine form. 

272. Rhynchospora GI.AUCA, Vahl. On slightly damp 
spots on the Padang. A verj’ slender form. 

Distribution. All the Tropics, except India. 

273. Gahnia JAVANICA, Mor. antea, p. 60. Common on 
the Padang. In open rocky spots it develops a stout ropelike 
prostrate stem about 3 feet long covered with leaf-bases and 
roots. This usually lies in a curve on the ground. The 
inflorescence of this Padang form is thin and poor compared 
to the robust panicles of the plants grown in better soil. 

Distribution. From Fiji and New Caledonia, through the 
Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, to Kedah Peak, from 1,500 
to 7,000 feet. And on Gunong Kerbau, Penik, 5,500-6,600 feet. 

274. Gahnia TRISTIS, Nees. Not common here. It 
occurs also on the ridges by Wray’s Camp. This plant is 
common near the sea-coast in Singapore, Johore, etc., and also 
on the mountains of Ophir and Kedah Peak. 
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275. SCHCENUS DISTICHUS, n. sp. 

A small tufted plant, forming small clumps; the stem 
erect, from less than an inch to 6 inches or more long, 
branched, and terminating in flattened branches with distichous 
close-set leaves. Leaf-bases coppery, above bright green, 
linear, triquetrous, scabnd, stiff, i to 6 inches long and ^ inch 
or less thick. Inflorescence shorter than the leaves, from one 
of the upper axils. Culm slender, strongly curved, bearing 2 
or 3 sheathing leaves. Sheaths with a broad scarious margin; 
back green, grooved; from the sheath rise one or two branches 
half an inch long, angled, scabrid, bearing one fusiform 
spikelet i inch long. Glumes 4, imbricate, lanceolate, 
maculate, deep violet-purple, keeled; lower ones empty, 
terminal one only fertile. Style trifid, slender, purple. Nut 
pale pyriform, covered with the peiicarp, obscurely 3-angled 
and beaked; hypogynous bristles none. 

Padang, abundant, but seldom in flower; Perak, Gunong 
Kerbau, 7,000 feet altitude (A niff', May 1910). 

This remarkable little sedge, with its leaves forming small 
fans, was very abundant on the Padang in dry or slightly 
damp spots. It forms clumps a few inches across, and in 
most places was only an inch or two high. I found it larger 
in damper shadier spots under bushes on the summit of 
Gunong Tahan, and the specimens sent from Gunong Kerbau 
bv Mohammed Aniff were very much larger, having a stout 
stem six inches long and leaves of equal length. 

The flowers were difficult to find, and it does not seem to 
be at all floriferous. It only bears a few' spikelets on its very 
short culm. The spikelets resemble those of other species of 
the genus, but there are no visible hypogynous bristles. I do 
not know any plant resembling it. 

276. SCLERIA CARPHIFORMIS, n. Sp. 

Stems 2 to 3 together in a tuft, thick at base, covered with 
hairy red sheaths about one inch or less long, lower sheaths 
split on one side w'ith a lanceolate point on the other. Leaves 

3 or 4, linear, obtuse, 6 inches long, ^ inch wide, glaucous 
green with long white hairs on the edges and keel. Panicle 
shorter, 2 inches long, with two or three distant fascicles of 
spikelets, subsessile, or the lower one shortly pedicelled. 
Bracts leafy, the upper-most one elongate, inch long, 
resembling an ordinary leaf. Spikelets 2 or 5 together, 2 to 3 
males to one female. Male spikelet | inch long, subterete; 
glumes dark red w’ith white hairs. Four lower glumes 
narrowly lanceolate-cuspidate, empty; four terminal ones 
similar, but each containing 3 stamens. Filaments bright red, 
longer than the glumes. Anthers ver}’ narrow, linear, long, 
minutel}' cuspidate. Female spikelet shorter and thicker, with 

4 bracts, the lowest ovate, lanceolate, but the others lanceolate, 
reddish, all with white hairs. Flower solitary. Style slender, 
trifid. Nut hemispheric with a broad base, ^ inch long, 
white, thickly sprinkled over with pustules bearing brownish 
hairs stellately arranged. Disc large, flat, orbicular. 
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In slightly damp spots on the Padang beyond the 8th 
Camp, local, but abundant. It also grows on Kedah Peak. 
This was named by me ScL Ncesii in the “Materials.” 
Mr. Clarke, to w’hom I had referred it, states that it appeared 
to be a variety of that Ceylon species, but might be made a 
new species. I obtained a better set of this curious plant on 
Gunong Tahan, and find it differs markedly from the Ceylon 
species, not only in habit, smaller panicle, and other such 
points, blit in the fruit, which in the Ceylon plant is described 
as “very small, ^ to ^ inch, globose, echinate, disc obscure.” 
In our plant the nut is twice as large, pustular, with browm 
hairs on the pustules, and seated on a large conspicuous disc. 
The Kedah Peak plant is much less hairy than that from 
Gunong Tahan, and more weak — probably these differences 
are due to the surroundings. The Kedah Peak one was 
growing in a grassy spot surrounded by forest, that of Tahan 
on slightly damp exposed rocks and screes. 

277. ScLERiA RADULA, Hauce; aniea, p. 60. A tall plant, 
often over 6 feet high; stem with a distinct but low wing, 
stout, over J inch through. Leaf sheath-mouth with a 
hemispheric rounded lobe opposite the leaf-blade; blade linear- 
acuminate, 18 inches long, half an inch wide, margins and 
midrib sc«ibrid. Panicles spreading, two inches long and as 
wide, lax, on peduncles two inches long; slender terminal 
panicle larger and more lax. Bracts elongate, almost setaceous 
from a broader hairy base, about J inch long. Spikelets deep 
purple, one female at the base of the branch and 2 or 3 males 
above, rather distant. Rachis triangular. Female spikelet 
with ovate-acute glumes, ^ inch long. Males cylindric, terete, 

1 inch long. Glumes lanceolate, all deep red. Nut globosely 
ovoid, white, quite smooth, J inch long, base broad. Disc 
conspicuous, white, three-lobed ; lobes subacute, margins 
between decurved. 

Wooded stream-banks on the Padang. 

Near and much resembling S. elaia, Nees, in habit, but 
the nut is quite smooth and the disc large. The whole plant 
has the purple colouring that all this set of mountain-form 
Sclerias possess. 

Distribution. Hongkong and Perak (Gunong Kerbau, 
4,200 feet.) 

278. Carkx rivulorum, n. sp. 

A tufted plant, emitting stolons. Leaves linear-acuminate, 

2 feet long, J inch wide; base purplish brown, minutely 
scabrid on the back; midrib prominent. Culm 3 feet long, 
very slender, weak, terete. Foliaceous bracts sheathing, very 
narrow, longer than the lower spikes. Spikes 6, pedunculate, 
very slender, cylindric, an inch long, ^ inch through, lower 
ones all female, or with male flowers at the tip; upper one 
male only. Glumes ovate, lanceolate, keeled, wdth a long 
mucro, as long as the utricle, pale brown, minutely pubescent, 
e(%es and mucro scabrid* Utricle J inch long, fusiform, 

October, ipjj. 
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narrowed and stipitate at the base, prolonged above into a long 
beak, triquetrous, ribbed, and densely hairy with appressed 
hairs; mouth bifid. Style long, projecting far beyond the 
beak, hairy. Stigmas 3, long. Nut shorter, fusiform, triquet- 
rous, narrowed at both ends, base of style not thickened, dark 
brown. 

Mossy wooded stream-banks on the Padang. Nearly out 
of flow^er. Altitude 5,600 feet. 

Allied to C. fusiformis, Nees, but with hairy utricles; 
possibly only a variety of that species. 

279. Carex ligata. Booth. In damp woods along the 
stream from Gunong Riang and Gunong Tahan in shady 
spots, local but abundant. 

Distribution. From Formosa to China. Not previously 
recorded from the Malayan region. 

280. Carek Lindleyana, Nees, var. A tall sedge form- 
ing large tufts by the banks of the same stream as the last, but 
in more open spots, less hairy than the typical plant, which 
occurs in Southern India and Ceylon. New to the Peninsula. 

GRAMINEiE. 

281. IsACHNE ALBENS, Trin. In woods by a stream, 
Gunong Tahan, local. Occurs in the Larut Hills, Gunong 
Semangkok, and Telom, from 3,000 feet altitude upwards. 

Distribution. India, China, and Malay Islands, and in the 
Malay Peninsula on the top of the Larut Hills. 

282. IsACHNE JAVANA, Nccs] aiitca^ p. 6i. Abundant in the 
Padang, but scattered, also seen on a ridge near Wray’s Camp. 
The leaves are very strict and erect, white beneath. Altitude 
3,400 to 7,000 feet. 

Var. SAXicoLA. A densely tufted plant with numerous 
short stems 3 inches high; leaves half an inch long and more 
flaccid; panicles short and simple. Glumes I and II narrower 
and acuter than in type, often purplish. 

This grows in the cracks of the stones in the streams, and, 
though very different in appearance from the type-form, I find 
connecting forms and conclude it is merely a form modified by 
its habitat. 

Isachne javana occurs in Burmah, Java, and Borneo, and 
in the Malay Peninsula on Mt. Ophir, Gunong Bubu, Gunong 
Kerbau, 6,600 feet, Gunong Batu Puteh, and in Penang. 

GTMNOSPERM^. 

CONIFERS. 

^283. Agathis flavescens, Ridl. 

A tree about 40 feet or less on the open woods of the 
Padang, with a diameter of a foot or less at the base of the 
trunk; branches spreading, few, yellow. In the lower woods 
of the Teku of much larger size, trunks occasionally as much 
as two feet through and a large coma of deep green leaves. 
Leaves elliptic, narrowed at the base, apex rounded, blunt, very 
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coriaceous, shining yellow above, paler and not shining beneath 
(green in shady woods), 2 to aj inches long, | to i inch wide. 
Male spikes inch long, J inch in diameter, cylindric, obtuse; 
antheriferous scales J inch across the top, J inch long; 
limb nearly orbicular, edges rough. Pollen-sacs few. Cone 
globose, apex rounded, 2J inches long, 2 inches through. 
Scales inch long, i inch wide, broadly obovate; the base 
trilobed; the two side-lobes acute, incurved; the central lobe 
oblong; limb narrow, hardly { inch wnde, elevated in the 
centre slightly. Seed elliptic, rounded at both ends, flattened, 
i inch long, J inch wide; wn'ng large, broad, and rounded at 
the tip, half an inch or more long. 

On the Padang and in the woods near the Teku, and 
along the ridge towards Skeat’s Camp. 

The biggest tree on the Padang, though barely 40 feet 
tall, attaining a larger size in the damper woods, but not as 
tall as the species on the Penang and Perak Hills. Where 
exposed the branches and leaves are of a curious 5’cllow^ colour 
and very coriaceous, glaucous beneath, the edges reflexed. 

It is most closely allied to A. regia, Warburgs of Batchian, 
but the leaves are not lanceolate and acute as in that species. 
The male cone and the antheriferous scales closely resemble 
the cone of that species, but the scales of the female cone have 
a much narrower limb and the base is usually distinctly 
trilobed, the side-lobes being acute and curved in. The wing 
of the seed is usually large and broad. 

In previous papers I referred this species collected, first 
by Robinson, to A, loranthifolia (rhoniboidulis, Warburg) of 
Penang Hill, but, on seeing the plant alive and procuring a 
nearly ripe cone and male spikes, I find it cannot be classed 
with that one. The male spikes are smaller than in any other 
species know'n to me except A. regia, Warb. 

*284. Dacrydium elatum, Br,; RidL op, cit. p. 333. On 
the Padang in small woods. The trees are of no great size, 
and it is less common than the next species. 

285. Dacrydium Beccarii, ParL A shrub or bush, 
hardly a tree, very common on the Padang, and flowering and 
fruiting when only 5 feet tall. In this plant the leaves on the 
flowering shoots are shorter and thicker than those of the 
barren stems, but not reduced to scales like those of D. datum. 
The male spikes were either dried or just commencing growth 
at the time of our visit. They were J inch long and rather 
stout. The antheriferous scales, elongate, lanceolate, i inch 
long. The fruit in the female trees in borne on the ends of 
the branches, single or 2 or 3 together, and hardly longer than 
the shortened leaves which surround them. The ovules are 
inch long, obovoid, shortly acute at the tip, deep black-purple, 
shining at the tip. 

Distribution. Borneo, Mt. Ophir. 

286. Dacrydium falciforme, Pilg- Common in the 
woods of the Padang, but the trees quite small. I saw none 
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jiearly as large as those of Gunong Semangkok. The male 
spikes were dried up and young ones just commencing growth. 
The dried adults inch long, i inch thick, cylindric; the 
antheriferous scales triangular, rather long acuminate. 

Distribution. Borneo and Selangor Hills. 

287. PoDOCARPUS NERiiFOLios, Don ( P. bracteatus, BL, 
Ridl. op, cit. p. 333). A tree about 20 feet tall with few 
branches. The peculiarity of this form is that all over the 
Padang, where it is common, the leaves, wliich are rather 
longer and thicker than in most forms, are deilexed, so that at 
first the tiee appears to be dead. In the denser woods the 
leaves were more normal. 

Distribution. Nepal, Malay Peninsula and islands to New 
Guinea, China, and Yunnan. 

*288. PODOCARPUS CUPRESSINUS, Br.\ Ridl. op. cit. p. 333. 
I only found this in the thick woods by the Teku at about 
4,600 feet elevation. Common on all our hills. 

Distribution. Malay Islands from Celebes west to North 
Burmah, Hainan. 

GNETACE^. 

289. Gnetum microcarpum, Bl., var. This occurs in 
the woods by the Camp and on the Teku. It resembles the 
var. sylvestris of the low country, bnt the leaves are rather 
narrower and pointed. I have almost the same form from Mt. 
Ophir and the top of Penang Hill, and it seems to be a 
mountain-form. The species is common over the whole 
Peninsula. 

PERNS. 

*290. Gleichenia dicarpa, var. alpina. Common on 
Gunong Tahan up to 7,000 feet. 

291. Gleichenia Norrisii, Mett.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 333. 
Woods by the Teku River, Gunong Tahan, 4,600 feet altitude. 

This occurs also in the hills of Perak and Penang. 

292. Gleichenia flagellaris, Spr. Upper part of the 
Teku stream, base of Gunong Tahan. 

Distribution. Polynesia, Malay Islands and Mascarene 
Isles. Most of the higher mountains of the Peninsula. 

*293. Alsophila Kingii, Bedd.\ Ridl. op. cit. p. 333. 
Teku woods and along the Camp stream. Not rare in the 
woods by the streams. 

Distribution. Johore and Perak Mountains. 

294. Alsophila dubia, Bedd. Woods of the Teku 
River at 4,600 feet. 

Distribution. Taiping hills. 

♦295. Matonia pectinata. Br.\ Ridl. op. cit. p. 333. 
Common all over this district from the ridges above Wray's 
Camp to the Padang streams. 

*296. Lecanopteris carnosa, Bl.; Ridl. cit. p. 333. 
Common on trees on the Padang and ridges from 3,300 to 
6,000 feet. 
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Distribution. Malay Peninsula from Singapore to Perak 
and islands. 

*297. Hymenophyllum POLYA nthum, Sw., var. Blum- 
EANUM, Ridl. op. cit. p. 333. Trees in woods, Padang. 

298. Hymenophyllum javanicum {Spring). Trees in 
woods, Padang. 

299. Hymenophyllum denticulatum, Sw. On trees 
in the woods, Padang. 

*300. Tkichomanes pallidum, Bl.) Ridl. op. cH. p. 733; 
antea, p. 61. Under rocks, in damp spots, Padang streams and 
woods. 

♦301. Tkichomanes digitatum, Sw.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 333. 
Woods on the Padang. 

*302. Tkichomanes pluma. Hook . ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 333; 
antea, p. 61. Common under banks ami rocks and in woods in 
damp spots to 5,600 feet. 

*303. Tkichomanes apiifolium, Presl; Ridl. bp. cit. p. 
334; antea, p. 61. Woods near the Tekii. 

Distribution. Malay Isles, Polynesia, and Mt. Ophir. 

♦304. Tkichomanes radjcans, Sw., var. Kunzeanum, 
Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. Woods near the Teku, (iunong I'ahan, 
4,600 feet. 

305. Tkichomanes denticulatum, Bak. Damp woods. 
Gunong Tahan. 

*306. Humata pedata, Shi.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 2^4. Rocks 
in the streams at gth Camp. Ridges below the Gully. 

Distribution. Common at all elevations in the Peninsula, 
Malay Isles, India, Ceylon, and Mascarene Isles. 

307. Prosaptia Emeksonii, Presl; antea, p. 61. On 
trees in the wood behind the Camp. 

Distribution. I ndo- M alaya. 

''^308. Lindsaya cultrata, Sw.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. 
Common on banks, especially at the Camp stream. 

*309. Lindsaya scandens, Hook.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. 
Woods by the Teku, 4,600 feet altitude. 

310. Lindsaya orbiculata, Lam. Banks of streams on 
the Padang. 

♦311. Lindsaya RiGiDA, Sw.; R»W/. 0/). «■/. p. 334. Banks 
of streams on the Padang. 

312. Pteris aquilina, L. Only seen close to the Camp 
houses, near Wray’s Camp; Padang Camp, and the top of 
Gunong Tahan, 7,186 feet altitude. 

It was curious that the only plants of the bracken seen 
were under or actually in contact with the Camp houses. 

The form here was usually the softly woolly one usually 
met with at high altitudes. 

*313. Plagiogyria euphlebia, Kze. Common in woods 
and on banks of all the streams, often attaining a large size. 
Collected also by Robinson and Wray in the expedition of 
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1905; these specimens were rather dwarfed and looked some- 
what distinct, but they were obviously not fully developed. 

Distribution. India, Japan, Australia, and Perak Moun- 
tains. 

314. Asplenium lunulatum, Sw. Teku woods at 4,600 

feet. 

Distribution. India and Perak. 

315. Diplazium speciosum, Mett. Dense woods by the 
first Padang stream and Teku woods. 

Distribution, Indo- Malaya. 

316. Lastk^a aristata, Moore. A clump at the base 
of locks in the valley of the first Padang stream. This has 
quite the habit of a Davallia with a long ferruginous hairy 
rhizome. It much resembles a specimen from Mt. Matang, 
Borneo. 

New to the Peninsula. 

*317. Dipteris Horsfieloii, Br.-, Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. 
Abundant on the ridges between Wray’s Camp and the 
Padang. Common also in woods and on stream-banks on the 
Padang to 5,600 feet. 

Distribution. Common at high altitudes and on the sea- 
coasts in the Peninsula, also the Malay Islands and Polynesia. 

318. Dipteris Lobbiana, Hook. In dense masses by 
the Tahan River and also at the mouth of the Camp stream 
where it joins the Teku. 

Distribution. Hills of the Peninsula and Borneo. 

319. Dipteris quinque-furcata, Christ. On rocky and 
sandy banks of the Teku near, the mouth of the ('amp stream, 
local, a single patch. New to the Peninsula, native of Borneo. 

I have only seen the description of this striking fern in 
the ‘Ferns of Malaya’ by Christ. 

It had a stout rhizome, J inch through, covered with a 
dense coat of closest black subulate hairs; stems over two feet 
tall, glabrous, except at the base, more than ^ inch through; 
lamina 6 inches long and wider, coriaceous, bifurcating thrice, 
cuneate at the base; ultimate segments linear, acuminate, 
subacute; main nerves forming square areolae ; the reticulations 
less conspicuous. Sori circular, i to 5 in the centre of an 
areolus. The sori are fewer than in the original description, 
but otherwise the description fits this plant well. 

320. LASTRiEA VISCOI-A, Bl. Common in the Gully and 
damp peaty spots just below Bukit Bandera (L. Ridleyi, 
Christ MSS.) 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Tahan River, Selangor and 
Perak Hills. 

*321. Oleandra neriiformis, Cav.', Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. 
Common on the ridges above Wray’s Camp. 

322. Polypodium hirtellum, Bl. A large form on 
trees in w’oods, Padang. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Perak Hills, Ceylon, and Malay 
Islands. 
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323. Polypodium parasiticum, Melt. Rare on trees 
near the Camp stream. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Penang Hill, and India. 

. *324. Polypodium cucullatum, JVces; Ridl. op. cii. j). 334. 
Common on trees in the Padang Woods. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Kluang Terbang, Pahang, 
Selangor, and Perak Hills, also Ceylon. 

*325. Polypodium streptophyllum, Bak.', Ridl. op. cit- 
Common on trees and rocks, Padang. 

Distribution. Mala}' Peninsula. 

326. Polypodium malaccanum. Bah. Woods on the 
Padang. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir. 

327. Polypodium subpinnatikidum, Bl. Woods near 
the Padang. 

This form I have also collected on the Semangkok Pass. 
It was first identified by Dr. Christ as P. irichoumnoides, a 
species which, however, does not occur here. 

■*^328. Pi-EOPELTis W'rayi, cj7. p. 334. On 

trees on ridges near Bukit Bandera. 

Disbibntioii. Pahang and Perak Hills. 

■'^329. Pleopeltis stenophylla, bl ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. 
A very nanow form. 

Trees on the ridges below the Gully. Common in our 
Hills. 

330. Pleopeltis incukvata, Bl. Open woods on the 
Padang. 

Distribution. Mountains of Selangor and Perak, also 
Malay islands. 

*331. Pleopeltis LACiNiATA, B/. Terrestrial open woods 
near the gth Camp. 

Distribution. Perak Hills. 

'•■332. ViTTARlA FALCATA, Kze . ; Ridl. op. cit. p. 334. Com- 
mon on trees in the Padang woods. 

Distribution. Mountains of Selangor, Malacca, and Perak. 

333. Elaphoglossum decurrens, Bl. Terrestrial, in 
deep moss in woods on the Camp stream, local. New to the 
Peninsula. 

*334. Elaphoglossum laurifolium, Bedd. On tiees 
above the Gull}-. Also obtained by Robinson in 1905. 

335. POLYBOTRYA APPENDICULATA, var. SUI5INTEGRA, 
Web. Woods by streams on the Padang. Form with the 
leaf-margins quite entire. 

336. Chrysodium bicuspe. Hook.-, p. 62. Under 

and on dry rocks, by the Camp stream, and by the upper part 
of the Teku. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Taiping Hills, Java, and 

Formosa. 
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*337. ScHi2^A MALACCANA, Bak.; Ridl. op. cit. p. 335. 
Very common on rocks in woods, or on stream-banks all over 
the district ; a rather short thick form. 

Distribution. Mt. Ophir, Kedah Peak, and Malay 
Peninsula generally. 

LYCOPODIACE^. 

338. LycoPomuM cernuum, L. A very curious, stiffly 
rigid form occurs on the dry parts of the Padang. 

*339. Lycopodium casuarinoides. Spring. ; Antea p. 62. 
Common in the woods and occasionally creeping over rocks 
from 4,000 feet to 5,600. 

340. Lycopodium ceylanicum, Spring. On stream- 
banks by the Teku and in other spots, attaining the height of 
a foot and branched. 

341. Lycopodium reflexum, Lam. Banks of Teku 
stream at 4,600 feet elevation in wooded spots. 

342. Lycopodium Cakolinianum,L. Common on damp 
spots on the open Padang, with bright green creeping stems, 
sending up fruiting shoots as much as 6 inches tall. The 
plant exactly resembles a specimen from Missouri, North 
America, collected by Tracy, in the Singapore herbarium. 
New to the Peninsula. 

Distribution. Africa, Ce3'lon, New Guinea, China, N.and 
S. America. 

343. Selaginella suberosa, Spring. In the Teku 
woods. 

344. Selaginella pinangknsis, Spring. Banks of 
streams near the Camp. - 

345. Selaginella OLiGOSTACHYA, Brt^. GunongTahan 
{Robinson.) 

346. Selaginella alutacea. Spring. Teku woods on 
damp banks. 

347. Selaginella acutangula. Spring. Woods, Gun- 
ong Tahan. 

348. Selaginella polita, n. sp. 

Stem ascending, 6 to 8 inches, nude, rough with persist- 
ent leaf-bases, pale yellow; branches about 4 inches long, 
little-iiranched, suberect. Leaves of the main stem oblong- 
lanceolate, apex rounded, spaced, deciduous; of lower plane 
lanceolate to ovate-lanceolate, base broad, apex rounded, 
imbricate, texture fiim, polished, dark green above, a little 
paler beneath, leaves of upper plane half as long, lanceolate, 
long-cuspidatc, paler. Spikes J to i inch long, ^nder. 
Bracts of lower plane triangular, acute, small, and pale ; of 
upper plane subtriangular, quite obtuse, dark green. Spo- 
rangia large, globose. 

Woods by the Teku, Gunong Tahan. 

Nearest to S. suberosa, but smaller and denser, and little- 
branched ; leaves rigid, polished and not ciliate. The habit of 
the plant is more that of 5 . trichobasis. 



XIV. SOME NOTES ON ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF 
UPPER PERAK. (Plates XXXI— XXXIV). 

By Ivor H. N. Evans, Assistant Curator and Ethno- 

graphical Assistant F.M.S. Museums. 

The following observations were made among three 
aboriginal tribes during an expedition to Upper Perak in 
March and April of 1915. The tribes visited were the Semang 
of Grik, the Orang Jehehr of Temengoh, and the Hill Sakai of 
the main range, the particular sections of the last-named 
tribe met with living close to the bridle path which runs from 
Temengoh to Lasah in Ulu Plus. I here deal with each tribe 
separately and in the order given above. 

THE NEGRITOS OF GRIK. (Plate XXXL Fig. i). 

The Negritos of Grik appear to be absolutely similar to 
those of Lciiggong, whom I have already described in a former 
number of this Journal.* I purpose therefore to say but little 
about them here, with the exception of setting down any in- 
formation which I did not obtain at Lenggong. It has, I 
think, been customary to look upon the Negritos or Semang 
of Grik as being of purer race than those of Lenggong, and, 
indeed, in the article on the Lenggong tribe I myself spoke 
of ‘‘the pure Semang of Grikt.” The Grik people told me 
that some of them are related to individuals of the Lenggong, 
Gelok, and Kuala Kenering communities, but I gathered they 
do not hold very much intercourse with them. The Malays 
call these small bands of Semang from Lenggong to and 
beyond Grik, Sakai Jeram. They speak a Sakai, i.e., non- 
Semang dialect, and are of fairly pure Negrito stock. 

In my former paper on the Semang of Lenggong I stated, 
on evidence obtained from the Negritos of Ijok,I that the 
Lenggong tribe called themselves Semark Blum. I'his infor- 
mation is perfectly correct, but I find (from what I learnt at 
Grik) that the translation of the name which I gave, i.e. men 
of the big (water), is not. Semark in the first place does not 
appear to mean men in general (homines), but is used in refer- 
ence to the aborigines only; secondly, Ong Blunt, which I 
translated big water,” is as far as I can make out the abori- 

f [inal name for the Perak river, which presumably rises not far 
rom the Blum district in Upper Perak. Ong Blum, therefore, 
means the Blum River (or water), and Semark Blum, the 
aborigines of the Blum. Of course the Perak river is to them 
the big river (or water), hence, I imagine, the mistake.1I The 

• Journal F.M.S. Museums Vol. V. No. 2. 1914. 
t 1 had not then visited them. 

J See also •* Notes on the aboriginal inhabitants of Ijok,” Journal F.M.S. 
Museums. Vol. V. No. 4. 

H *• The big Perak river would, they said, be “ Ong Blum chehahr 
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Grik Semang gave me to understand that the word, which they 
used for people in general (homines) was Gob and the following 
examples showing its use. 

Gob Semark. — One of themselves : i.e. a Negrito. 

Gob Peletau. — A white man. 

Semark Plek (or Pleh), however, is the name given to the 
Hill Sakai, so, as I have stated above, Semark in their dialect 
means any kind of aboriginal. A rather curious point is that 
the word Gop or Gob seems to be used among some tribes of 
abotigines to denote the Malays only, for instance the Sakai 
of Sungkai call the Malays Gob or Mai Gob, the word they use 
for men (homines) being Mai. 

The Semang of Grik, like the Jehehr, whose custom in 
this respect I describe below, use the blood-throwing cere- 
mony when frightened by a thunderstorm, and say to the 
thunder spirit “ Day ah hog di baling." This they told me 
means “Take up the blood,” but, if baling has the same 
meaning as in Malay, I should guess that a more correct 
translation would be, “ Take up the blood that we throw you.” 
Children are forbidden to play about in the water, as it is sup- 
posed that this would cause a thunderstorm. 

At burials the Semang say to the spirit of the deceased 
“Dm! Dm! Yak\," which they told me means “Go! Go! 
Hear !” i.e. “ Go your way ! Hear our command ! " 

THE ORANG JEHEHR OF TEMENGOH. 

(PI. XXXI Fig. 2, PI. XXXII Fig. i.) 

This tribe, which speaks a Semang dialect, appears to be 
of fairly pure Negrito blood. The hair of many individuals, 
though not all, is typically woolly, and, with one exception, 
the skin colour in all that I met, was extremely d.ark. The 
type of features, however, varied to some extent, as did the 
character of the hair, and while it was easy to pick out 
individuals who in both respects were typically negritic, mixed 
types were observable, some of whom had straight or wavy 
hair, and other features which were decidedly not Negrito, but 
Sakai. As on first acquaintance, and also to a less extent 
later, they were inclined to be rather nervous, I thought it 
better not to attempt to take any physical measurement's, a 
performance which was likely to be regarded with considerable 
suspicion. A fair number of ethnographical specimens were 
purchased for the Perak Museum; and for the smaller articles, 
silver ten cent pieces were in great demand. In the matter 
of money the Jehehr are still very unsophisticated, and when 
I had to pay more than a dollar for specimens, I had the 
greatest difficulty in getting them to accept notes, their con- 
stant request being for silver dollars, as they said that they did 
not want, or understand, “tree leaves.” One man to whom 
I paid two dollars in ten cent, pieces was quite uncertain how 
many he ought to receive. Needless to say, the local Malays 
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frequently take advantage of the Jfehehr’s guilelessness. 
Among the Jehehr, as among other Negrito tribes of the 
western, and I believe, most of those on the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, the hair of both sexes was cut short or the head 
shaved, but in many cases a small top-knot was left, which 
they adorned with sweet-smelling leaves or other ornaments. 

Annandale places the Jehehr in the Sakai section of his 
notes on the aborigines of Upper Perak though he himself 
says : “ The first two tribes to be dealt with under the 
heading t are so closely related to the Semang stock, that the 
wisdom of separating them from it may be doubted. It is 
hardly controversial to state that they are Semangs with a 
slight admixture of either Malay or Sakai blood, supposing 
that it is legitimate to speak of a definite Sakai mctf, which is 
very doubtful at the present stage of our enquiry. Still, it has 
seemed better to make the division, seeing that the differences, 
though inconspicuous, most certainly exist, and that the tribes 
of Upper Perak, other than S^manJ, include persons among 
their numbers whose hair is nearly straight and whose com- 
plexion is very much paler than chocolate.” 

There is certainly truth in these observations, still, if \ye 
take into consideration the three characters of hair, skin 
colour, and features, the Jehehr are, according to my mind, 
very distinctly Negrito. It is but seldom that an individual can 
be found (I can only remember one) in whom two out of the 
three characters are not negritic, and, though there is no 
doubt some slight admixture of foreign blood in the tribe, pro- 
bably few people, if they were shown a group of Jehehr, would 
hesitate in saying that they were Negritos. Furthermore, 
though language is in itself admittedly not a fair criterion of 
race, yet the Jehehr do speak a “ Semang dialect;” (i.e. one 
in which the words given by Skeat as distinctive of Semang 
dialects occur). Now, though instances of Negrito tribes 
speaking Sakai dialects are well known (e.g. the tribes of Grik 
and Lenggong) I do not ever remember having heard of a case 
in which a Semang dialect had imposed itself upon a Sakai 
tribe. 

An account of the dress and ornaments worn by the 
Jehehr has already been given by Annandale 1|, and to this I 
can add very little fresh information. One man seen was 
wearing rather a curious crown-like head-dress made of strips 
of pandanus leaf, coloured yellow, interwoven with ahir or 
urat batu. The nasal septum was pierced in the majority 
of the men, the operation being, the Jehehr told me, performed 
with a porcupine quill, porcupine quills being also frequently 
worn through the hole as an ornament. Annandale mentions 
that the young shoots of some /ingiberaceous plant w ere used 

• Fasciculi Maiayeoses, Anthropology p. 32 . 

t The Jehehr is one of the two. 

} Skeat'B Pagan Races, Vol. ix. page 390. 

1 Fasciculi Malayenses, Anthropology p. 27. 
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for the same purpose, but I did not notice this. Tattooing was 
observed on one man and one woman, but I do not think that 
the practice is truly native to the Jehehr, and in the case of the 
man he told me that it had been done by Hill Sakai, among 
whom as I shall point out later, I found a very large percent- 
age of individuals with tattoo marks. The tattoo patterns on 
the woman consisted of two parallel and vertical lines running 
from the top of the forehead to the tip of the nose, those on 
the man of two similar lines from the top of the forehead, but 
terminating on the level of the eyebrows. The chief weapons 
in use among the Jehehr are blow-pipes, bows and arrows, and 
spears. Skeat has described very fully various bows, arrows, 
and quivers from Upper Perak,* so I do not propose to enter 
into these matters at any great length here; but I will record 
shortly a few points worth mentioning concerning them, under 
the section of this paper which deals with the Sakai of the hill 
district, since the bows and arrows purchased from these 
people were identical with those obtained from the Jehehr, 
with the single exception that the Jehehr quivers were quite 
plain, while those of the hill people were decorated with 
patterns. 

Annandale states that the Jehehr make neither bows and 
arrows nor blow pipes, but obtain these articles from the Hill 
tribes, yet the Jehehr told me that they made both, and were 
capable of hammering out scrap iron into arrow-heads. I did 
not, however, see any forges in the Jehehr’s camps as I did 
among the Hill Sakai. With regard to the blow-pipes 
purchased from the Jehehr, out of four specimens, three have 
an apple-shaped mouth-piece of damar kelulut, the remaining 
example a wooden mouth-piece of the same shape ; otherwise 
they are similar to those of the Hill Sakai which I describe 
below. The same thing holds good for the quivers for blow- 
pipe darts, except in one case where I obtained a specimen of 
the true Negrito type of dart quiver, i.e., a coverless receptacle 
consisting simply of an internode of bamboo with a node left 
at one end to form its bottom. This quiver was ornamented 
with rudely scratched-in patterns. Sometimes numerous strips 
of rattan leaf are put into the quivers with the idea of keeping 
the darts apart. In no case that I saw were the dart-stems 
notched above the poison, in order that the point might break 
off in the wound, when an animal was struck. 

Two Jehehr settlements were visited, one of which, on a 
hill above Kampong Temengoh, w^as a single tree-dwelling. 
This was a hut supported on eight small trees, with the floor 
about fifteen feet above ground-level. Small trees growing 
together in the most advantageous manner possible had been 
selected to support the dwelling, and the house was built among 
their slender trunks much as a bird’s nest is built between the 
twigs of a branch. Access to the hut was obtained by a ladder 
of several saplings placed side by side. Near Jeram Subang 


♦ Pagan Races, Vol. i p. 270-278. 
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on the Temengoh River, and some five or six miles below 
Temengoh village, I paid a visit to a shelter, or rather assem- 
blage of shelters, which w^as much more typically Negrito. 
This camp consisted of eight screens of attaps placed roughly 
in a circle, and arranged so that the “ roofs ” nearly met in the 
centre, while enclosed within the circle were the boles of two 
fairly large trees. One or more bamboo sleeping-platforms 
was to be seen under eveiy shelter, and a fire, at which the 
Jehehr not only cook their food, but warm themselves at night, 
was smouldering close to each platform. This type of habita- 
tion w'as exactly similar to those I had seen on a former 
occasion among the Semang of Lenggong. 

In reaching the settlement just described, I had to pass 
through two clearings of considerable sue. The first of these 
w'as deserted, hut the second, although the padi crop had been 
reaped, still afforded the Jehehr some bananas, som.e hrinjals 
and other vegetables. In this second clearing was a small 
watcher’s hut, built in a commanding position, and raised 
on very high posts. On one side of the clearing and not far 
from the jungle, was a house built on posts in the usual 
Malay (or Sakai) fashion, but this had been abandoned, after 
the harvest, in favour of the ground shelters already described, 
which w’ere in the jungle. 

As far as I could gather, the Jehehr have practically 
no religious beliefs. Souls after death, according to their 
statement, went to dwell by the edge of the sea, and they seem 
to be afraid that the spirits of the dead may linger near 
the huts of their relatives and trouble them, since they told me, 
that when a corpse is being buried they say "'Bail Dnn\ 
Dunl Dunl Di-prak\'' which they said meant “Dig! Leave! 
Go I ” I was also told that offerings of food w'erc placed on the 
graves. Tw'o kinds of grave-ghosts, not, it seems, spirits 
of the dead, are much feared, these being named Kemoid and 
Sara. I could obtain no evidence that there was any belief in 
a Supreme Being, though the Jehehr, are certainly, exceedingly 
afraid of thunder (hare), as are most of the aboriginal tribes, 
but though thunder, according to Vaughan Stevens, is the 
Semang supreme god I could find nothing to show’ that it was 
so regarded by the Jehehr, yet it is certainly thought to 
be caused by a pow^erful spirit, who may be appeased by an 
offering of blood. 

The Jehehr said, that w^hen a thunderstorm came on, they 
cut the outside of the calf of the right leg near the shin-bone 
with a knife, and taking a few drops of blood from the wound 
on the knife blade, and putting them into the palm of the left 
hand, threw them up into the air saying, ^*Haroid\ Saidth\" 
(Throw it away! Sleep! (?)), Various actions are tabu, as 
they are supposed to bring on thunderstorms, w^hich may 
involve the death by lightning (chilou) of others, as well as of 
the transgressor. For instance it is tabu for anyone to kill a 
millipede, to shoot an owl with blow-pipe, or to flash a 
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looking-glass or other shining object about in the open, and 
for the same reason it is tabu for a man to have intercourse 
with his wife during daytime. 

An attempt is sometimes made to drive au'ay a 
threatening storm by blowing through the teeth with a hissing 
sound — “ Hish.” The ideas of the Jehehr with regard to the 
lunar eclipse, which they call Kenod bitlan are similar to those 
of the Semang of Ijok. They believe that the moon is 
attacked by a butterfly which attempts to swallow it. The 
Jehehr frighten away the butterfly by making music with 
Wmboo stampers. 

It is curious to note that among most, if not all, the 
aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula the spells of the magician are 
performed within a magic circle. In some cases a round hut 
of leaves is erected in which the magician ensconces himself> 
in others merely a round frame with hangings is used. The 
Jehehr told me that they too made use of the round hut 
or bnmbun. 

The custom of avoidance of the mother-in-law seems to 
be very strictly in force, since she may neither be named, 
or spoken to, by her son-in-law. 

Some articles of diet are tabu to the w’omen, it being 
considered that the infringement of the tabu would cause the 
offender to suffer from convulsions (sawan). The flesh of the 
plandok or chevrotain is rigidly tabued, but though, to a lesser 
extent, the meat of the sambhur (Cervus unicolor) and the 
muntjac (Muntaicus munjtjac) are also tabu I was told that 
some women were not afraid to eat it. It looks rather as if 
these tabus might have arisen from the desire of the men to 
reserve the rarer and most savoury items of diet to themselves. 

As far as I could gather, there appears to be little or 
no marriage ceremony. The Jehehi- said that it was allow'able 
to have tw'o wives, but not usual. 

A man who wishes to marry takes a wife from another 
settlement (the girls of marriageable age in his own will 
probably be all his near relations) and brings her back to his 
own camp. After a while, however, he returns to live with his 
wife’s relatives for a time, and visits are paid to them at 
varying intervals. 

A woman is forbidden to eat certain articles of food for 
four days after giving birth to a child, ; these are the cabbages 
of palms, flesh and flsh, and tubers. 

Names of children are usually taken from the river, or 
small streams, nearest to w’hich they are born, or from rapids 
or promontories, but they are also given from the kind of 
tree under which the birth takes place. The following list of 
Jehehr names is, I think, fairly representative. 

Name. 

Cbermin derived from Sungei Chermin, the Chermin 

River. 
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Lek 

Rambai 

Kunyet 

Langsat 

Eseng 

Kepah 

Chiiit 

Ka’un 

Darah 

Lannh 


„ Cliegar Lek, Lek rapid. 

„ Tanjong Rambai, Rambai Tree 

Point. 

„ Pokok Kunyet, Turmeric. 

„ Pohun Langsat, The Langsat 
Tree. 

„ Snngei Eseng, The Eseng 

River. 

„ Snngei Kepah, The Kepah 

River. 

„ Snngei Chuit, The Chuit River. 

,, Snngei KaUm, The Ka’un River. 

„ Jeram Darah, A Large Rapid 
in the Temengoh River. 

„ Tauah Lanah, A piece of land 
called Lanah. 


The so called rivers in the above list arc, I believe, in 
most, if not all cases, quite inconsiderable streams, and I have 
been unable to trace them on the map. The aboriginal tribes 
of the Peninsula have names for even the tiniest streamlets. 


THE HILL-SAKAI (Pis. XXXII— XXXIV.) 

The Hill-Sakai, seemingly the same as the Po-Klo of 
Messrs. Annandale and Robinson although I did not get this 
name for them — occupy, according to their own accounts, the 
slopes of the main lange, both on the Western and Eastern 
sides. One of their headmen told me that the extreme 
boundary of their tribe northw ards along the range was the 
Pergau, a tributary of the Kelantan River. “ Beyond this,” 
he said, “live the Orang Sabnn,” but his descri})tion of these 
people was so hazy that I was unable to obtain any idea as to 
whether they were Negritos or Sakais. The Kinta River was 
stated by the same man, to be the southern boundary of the 
tribe, while locally, in the neighbourhood of Temengoh, the 
dividing line between the territories of the Jehehr and the hill 
people is, a Malay told me, a river which he called the 
Keronang, but which I take to be the stream given on the 
map as the Kerunai, since it is in about the right position. 
The Jehehr call the Hill-Sakai, who are known to the Malays 
as Sakai Bukit, Mendrak Pick {or pi eh), but the only thing I 
could get fiom tlie hill people as a tribal name was Senoi, and 
Senoi appears to be simply their word for peiple (homines). 
The Sakai of the Sungkai district also use the word Senoi as 
tribal designation, but if they wdsh to speak of a white man, 
a Pahang Sakai etc., they say Mai puieh, a wdiite man; Mai 
Pahang, a Pahang Sakai ; Mai Gop, a Malay. Presuming, as 
I have already done, that the Hill Sakai w^hom I met are the 
same as Annandale’s Po-Klo, no doubt he is perfectly right 
in classing them as Sakai though he seems uncertain whether 
he should do so, and not as Negritos. He says, however, in 
speaking of fifteen, men who came to Temengoh during his 

F«bniary, igi6. 2 
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visit, who were the only members of the tribe he met, that 
“while the majority of these individuals only differed from the 
’'^Seinang of Grik in that they were taller and stouter and did 
not suffer from skin disease, a few were very considerably 
paler in complexion, had hair which was straight, and faces of 
a much less infantile type. Indeed extremes in both directions 
existed.'’ The photographs given in the r'asciculi certainly 
show some Negrito types, but as I met, I should judge, about 
a hundred of the hill people, I had, apart from the fact that I 
did not take any measurements, a l^etter opportunity of examin- 
ing these Sakai than Annandale had. Just as, on sight, I should 
unhesitatingly class the Jehehr as Negritos, so I should place the 
Orang Bukit among the Sakai. Not that I would for a minute 
deny that they have a considerable admixture of Negrito blood, 
for such is obviously the case, as is shown by the occurrence 
of Negrito facial characters, woolly hair, and dark skins in 
individuals; but the sum total of the obvious physical 
characteristics of a large number of the tribe would make me 
set them down immediately as being much more of the Sakai 
than Negrito type. Of the Negrito characters which occur, 
I should say that hair with a tendency to ulotrichy and childish 
facial appearance were commoner than daik skin colour. 
As a tribe, however, these people arc distinguished as Sakai by 
comparatively light skin colour, taller stature than that of the 
Negritos, more regular features, and hair often straight or 
wavy. 

The Hill Sakai, though it might hardly be expected of 
them, since they live at a ‘distance from Malay villages, are 
really a good deal more sophisticated than the Jehehr. In the 
first place I believe that their w'its are sharper than those of 
the Jehehr, and that they have far greater cnpabilities for 
adapting themselves to new circumstances. Secondly, the 
Jehehr, a lazy tribe, hang around the few' Malay villages in 
their neighbourhood and seldom think of going further afield. 
The Hill Sakai, on the other hand, travel considerable dist- 
ances, and of those I met, some, and especially ihe tw'o head- 
men, w^ere accustomed to visit Sungei Siput and Kuala Kang- 
sar, wdiere they sold rattans gathered in the jungle. Notes 
were taken in payment for articles bought without the same 
hesitation that was showm by the Jehehr, and if all the 
members of the tribe could not tell the difference between 
a one dollar and a five dollar note, the headmen at any rate 
could do so, and assured them that they were not being 
cheated. These tw^o headmen, Toh Raja and Toh Stia, w'ere 
extremely pleasant and well mannered young men and seemed 
to possess a very considerable influence over their followers. 
The latter, as compared with other aboriginal tribes were 
very independent in their manners and bearing, and were not 
at all inclined to be ordered about by the Malays, or imposed 
upon by their brag and bluster. One of my “ gembalas t *’ 


* Fasciculi Malayentes, Anthropology, p. 23. 
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ordered a Sakai to fetch him some water, and the Sakai, much 
to the surprise of the Malay turned round and told him that if 
he wanted water he had better go and get it himself. Several 
cases are known of the Hill Sakai of this region objecting to 
the presence of strangers in their territories and ejecting them. 

Tattooing, called by the Sakai chenul, was observed on the 
faces of a number of individuals, both on men and women. 
In no case did I see tattoo marks 011 any other part of the 
body. Since, though tattooing has been recorded among the 
Sakai by various observers, there seems to be some doubt in 
Skeat’s mind as to how far evidence with regard to tattooing 
was to be believed, I will state here — I have already done so 
in other cases where I have met with fhe practice— that in 
speaking of tattooing I invariably mean tattooing proper, i.e., 
pricking colouring material into the skin by means of a pointed 
instrument. Skeat sums up the evidence with regard to 
tattooing, available at the time he wrote, as follows: 

** In spite of this apparently strong consensus of evidence, 
I must still repeat the warning that (although there is clearly 
some form of real tattooing, i.e.,skin-puncturation, practised in 
the Peninsula), yet what many of the ol^scrvers from whom I 
have quoted, are wont to call tattooing, is certainly no more 
than sacrification * or even perhaps nothing but mere face- 
paint after all.’’t 

The Sakai told me that the operation was pei formed with 
a bertam thorn and^soot or charcoal. The resulting patterns 
were generally rather faint, not very much pigment having 
been forced in under the skin. In the men the most usual 
tattoo marks found were three pairs of parallel lines on either 
side of the face, the topmost line usually running slanting 
across the face from near the top of the ear to the nostril, the 
lowest from rather below' the ear to the corner of the mouth. 
In one case a man, besides having this arrangement of tattoo 
markings, w\as also ornamented with two parallel lines from 
the top of the forehead in the centre, to the root of the nose. 

In the women the tattoo patterns were generally confined 
to the forehead, one of the commonest forms being, roughly, a 
reversed broad arrow composed of three pairs of parallel lines, 
the centre pair reaching from the top of the forehead to just 
above the root of the nose, the other two pairs from the top of 
the forehead to above the eyebrows. One man, in addition to 
the ordinary cheek pattern, had also this type of forehead 
design, but the two lines forming the shaft of the arrow' 
were prolonged to the tip of the nose. Several w'omen, 
whom I saw, had the face stained yellow^ with some vegetable 
colouring matter resembling turmeric, w'hich, they said, they 
obtained from a fairly tall shrub. 

The custom of .boring a hole in the septum of the nose 
was common, but not universal; porcupine quill s wer e worn 

• I have never yet seen scarification employed. 

t Pagan Races: Vol. 2, p. 43. 
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thrust through the hole. Both men and women among the 
Hill Sakai wear their hair short, but the latter grow a small 
tuft at the back of the head like the women of the Semang 
tribes. 

It is not necessary to say very much regarding the dress 
of the tribe. Malay pattern sarongs or T bandages of European 
cloth were the usual costume of the men, while most of the 
women wore short sarongs of red twill which reached from the 
waist to a little below the knees. Necklaces of beads were in 
favour among the women, and, to a less extent, among the 
men, the women^s necklaces being long loops reaching to the 
waist, while the mens* consisted of a string of beads tied tightly 
round tlie neck with the long ends hanging down in front. 
Head-fillets of twisted vegetable fibre were commonly worn by 
the men. The bamboo combs used by the women were gener- 
ally decorated with scratched-in patterns, but in one specimen 
that I saw the outer skin of the bamboo had been partly 
removed after the Semang fashion. I secured one very pretty 
little comb which was 10.2 cms. in length, but had a breadth of 
only 1.7 cms. both the top and the teeth, of wliich there were 
seven, being covered with neatly etclied patterns. Other 
objects of dress, ^diich I obtained, were a couple of necklaces, 
one of small, white seeds, the other of white and black seeds 
strung alternately, and a crown-like headdress of green and 
yellow leaves similar in construction to a specimen which I 
bought from the Jehehr. 

Before speaking of th^ agriculture of the tribe I will give 
a short description of the only type of house seen. On the 
journey from Temengoh along the Lasah bridle path Sakai 
were first met with at Kuala Jinaheng (Jermahing) where we 
camped out for the night. Their house was not visited, since 
it was some distance away, and was stated to be only a 
temporary abode, while I was anxious to push on the next 
morning to another settlement, said to consist of a single 
communal house. This house, about which I found the in- 
formation received to be perfectly correct, was situated on a 
rising ground near a small stream, and was surrounded by a 
very considerable clearing. We also passed a similar type of 
dwelling on a hill above the bridle path after leaving Kuala 
Jinaheng, but it was newly built, and the Sakai had not yet 
moved into it from their old clearing, which was a long way 
off. The communal house, near which I camped for the night, 
(PI. XXXIII Fig. i) was raised on posts to a minimum height 
of ten feet from the ground ; its length was forty-nine, and its 
breadth nineteen feet. Entrj? was obtained by a main ladder 
at one end of the house and a couple of subsidiary ladders 
against the side walls at the other end of the building. These 
ladders were constructed of a number of large bamboos or 
small tree-trunks placed side by side with steps of bamboo or 
wood lashed across them. A very large amount of bamboo 
was used in the construction of the dwelling, the rafters, 
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floor stringers, and many of the supplementary posts were 
all of bamboo, and sheet bamboo was used for the floors, 
walling, and for covering the bamboo sleeping benches or 
platforms. The height tetw^een floor and the cross beams 
(about four feet) was so little that in walking about it was con- 
stantly necessary to dodge under timberings. Most of the 
sleeping platforms w^ere arranged along the walls, but some 
jutted out at right angles. There was, however, sufficient room 
left to allow passage from one end of the house to the other. 
The dwelling contained four earth hearths, these being built 
close to the sleeping platforms. As far as I could iind out, 
there were no very definitely allotted sleeping places, but the 
unmarried of either sex were kept apart. The Hill Sakai are 
hard workers, and, for an aboriginal tribe very good agricultur- 
alists. Each community has several large clearings planted 
with different ciops, but padi does not seem to be grown on the 
Perak side of the main range. The headman of the -village at 
w'hich I stopped told me that his people had four clearings in 
use at the time of my visit, one planted with sengkuai (millet), 
tw'o with nbi kayn (tapioca) and one with a mixed crop of kaladi 
(caladium) and kclcdek (Convolvulus batatas). It appears that 
the work of clearing and planting is performed by the whole of 
the settlement in common, and the crops are also common 
property. 

I had imagined, chiefly owing to the size of the house I saw, 
that the Sakai would probably only have w^atching huts on the 
other clearings, and w^ould go to and return from them the 
same day; hence I omitted to ask them whether they had any 
kind of dwellings on them, but after my return to Temengoh, 
the Malay Gembala Sakai, ^ Pak Lebai Ishak, informed me that 
they usually had a large communal house in each clearing and 
the whole community moved from one abode to another when- 
ever there was any necessity for doing so. 

The tribe plants a fair amount of tobacco, for though I 
did not come across any grow ing I saw a considerable quantity, 
cut into shreds, drying on rectangular frames made of loosely 
plaited strips of bemban. These w^ere placed on the low^ cross 
beams above the fire places. The Sakai told me that the 
tobacco was generally smoked as soon as dry, but occasionally 
they stored it in joints of bamboo to mature. 

With regard to w^eapons, blow-pipes w^ere of the usual 
Upper Perak type, i.e. weapons w^ith a one-piece outer tube 
consisting of a single internode. The mouth pieces, which 
were of wood, were oblately spheroidal. The outer tube 
was never sufficiently long to enclose the whole of the inner, 
which is of course the important part of the blow-pipe, the 
reason probably being that bamboos of sufficient size and 
with intemodes long enough for the purpose could not be 
obtained. To get over this difficulty a cylindrical piece of 

* Hsrdsmaa o£ the Sakai, a name frequently given to any Malay who has 
gained authority over the almigines. 
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bamboo is pushed over the inner tube just above the mouth- 
piece. This may be either larger or smaller tlian the outer 
tube. If the former is the case, the end of the outer tube is 
somewhat pared away and the short section fitted over it; if 
the latter, the end of it is fitted into the outer tube. The only 
attempts at ornamentation on the blow-pipes externally 
were annular scratched -in markings below the muzzles and 
occasionally some slight patterns on the extra bamboo 
section next the mouth-piece. The dart quivers were all of 
the usual type of covered quiver obtained from Upper Perak, 
and the Piah and Plus valleys. The main type of decoration 
is said by Annandale to be derived from the tail of the Argus 
pheasant, but, as 1 found that I was given several names for 
each kind of p.dtern, — the Argus pheasant w'as not one 
obtained, — I ceased making further enquiries. 1 also took 
pattern names among the Jehehr w'ith very similar results. 

Descriptions of several specimens of bows from Upper 
Perak having been given by Skeat, I do not think that I can 
add anything very material to what has already been recorded, 
but I set dowMi here a few noticeable features with legard to 
them, and their arrows and quivers. The bows which w^ere of 
some kind of palm w'ood, ibul or menhar (unidentified) w'ere 
furnished with shoulders at top and bottom. The permanently 
attached end of the cord was fastened with a knot at one pair 
of shoulders. The other end was furnished wdth a loop, which, 
when the bow was strung, w^as fitted over the shoulders at the 
other extremity, and when loose was allowed lo slip dow'n 
the w^ood. The outer facc^ of the bows w^ere rounded, but 
the inner, though somewhat flattened, always had a ridge 
running down the middle from end to end. The bow is bent 
for stringing by placing the end at which the cord is fixed on 
the ground, grasping the other end in the hands and pressing 
with the knee of the right leg, the w'ood of the bow being 
gripped near the ground betw^een the big and second toes. 

None of the arrows I saw^ had detachable foreshafts, as 
had some described by Mr. Wray. The blades of the arrow- 
heads were broadly lanceolate, or spatulate, in shape, and 
furnished with either one or two barbs at their base. A stem 
of at least 5.5. ems in length, often considerably more, pro- 
jected from the base of the blade and the end of this was 
lashed into the bamboo arrow-shaft with a rattan binding, but 
more than two-thirds of it were left protruding. The notch 
for the cord across the top of the shaft was in the same plane 
as the flattened arrow-head, as was also the feathering. This 
consisted of two long and narrow strips of the tail feathers of 
a hornbill, fixed to the shaft at their endswdth slight bindings 
covered over wdth damar kelnlut, but free along the rest of their 
length. The part of the shaft to which the feathers were 
attached was ornamented wdth incised annular markings. In 
some arrows these markings extended beyond the lower point 
of attachment of the feathers. The quivers w ere made, as is 
usual, from an internode of bamboo with a node to form the 
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bottom of the receptacle, a piece of the next internode, 
sharpened to a spike for planting the quiver in the ground, 
being left adhering to the node. The arrows were prevented 
from rattling in the quiver, or from falling out by a plug of 
leaves pushed down into its mouth betw’een the arrow-shafts, 
which projected from it to the extent of rather less than half 
their length. Both the quivers made by the Hill Sakai, which 
I obtained, were partially ornamented with scratched-in pat- 
terns, but one had some of the patterns made more prominent 
by removing portions of the outer skin of the bamboo and 
rubbing in brown colouring matter, after the manner of the 
Negrito tribes. 

The Hill Sakai, as I have already slated, have some little 
skill in forging iron. Outside the communal house there was 
standing a small thcitched shelter, and under this \Aas a Sakai 
blacksmith’s forge. The anvil, or anvils, on which. the iron 
was hammered out were a couple of small boulders with rather 
concave faces; and the hammer used was an iron spike with a 
flattened head, liaftcd to a short handle after the fashion of 
a native ad^e (heliong). The bellows or apparatus for blowing 
up the fire consisted of a couple of vertical bamboo cylinders, 
from the open tops of which projectcjd two slight wooden 
piston rods. The pistoti-heads were made by binding a mass 
of feathers to the end of each rod. The cylinders were lashed 
to a stake driven into the ground, and further steadied by 
spikes of bamboo projecting into the ground from the node 
wdiich formed the base of each. I'he air was delivered from 
the cylinders to the hearth by two bamboo tubes issuing 
from their base. The apparatus was exactly similar to one 
in the Perak Museum collected by Mr. L. Wray in the Piah 
Valley, and is of a type found throughout the Indo-Malayan 
region. Two or three half-completed spcai -heads, which had 
cracked in forging and had been thrown aside as useless, were 
lying about near the forge. Iron for making spear and arrow’- 
heads is, of course, obtained from Chinese or Malay traders. 
Fish-spear heads are also made by Sakai blacksmiths and one 
kind of which I purchased a specimen, deserves description in 
detail. This implement, 18 cms. in length, was composed of 
four fine bars or strips of iron, bound together at the ‘‘ tang,” 
or end which is inserted into the shaft, with a strip of rattan- 
cane. This ‘‘tang’^ is exceedingh' clumsy and measures as 
much as 2.5 cms. in breadth below' the base of the blade 
proper, but tapers tow'ards its other end owing to the fining out 
of the iron bars of w^hich it is composeeb In the blade 
the tw'o outer strips are bent at the base so as to separate them 
from those in the centre: the latter are slightly bent apart at 
their tips. The spear-head looks a very inefficient implement, 
but in spite of this, I saw^ fish each f)f about three pounds 
weight, which had been obtained with fish-spears of this type. 
Barbed fish-spears like those of the Malays (serampang) w^ere 
also used, and the Sakai told me that these too w'ere of their 
own manufacture. 
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The time spent with the “ Sakai Bukit ” being very short, — 
one night at Kuala Jinahcng on the way out, a night and parts 
of two days at the communal house, and another night at 
Kuala Jinaheng on the return journey, — I naturally could not 
gather a great deal of information with regard to their inner 
life; such details, however, as 1 was able to obtain are set 
down below. 

I could get no evidence that there was any belief in a 
Supieme Being, that they had any legend of the creation of the 
world, or of an existence after death. One Sakai, when asked 
what happened t<j the souls of the dead, replied that he did not 
know, but anyhow the body just went rotten. 

As among the Sakai of the Batang Padang District of 
Perak, the shamans of the tribe are termed Halak, and the 
shaman’s familiar spirit is called his Anah Yang. 

Like the Jehehr, and othet aboiiginal tribes, both Negrito 
and Sakai, the hill people appear to be very much afraid of 
thundei and lightning. 

It appears, that, as is also the custom of the Sakai of the 
Ulu Sungkai, should a child ha\e been teasing, or playing with 
a cat or a dog, and a thunderstorm come on shortly afterw ards, 
the child’s mother cuts off a piece of its hair and going outside 
the hou.se places the piece of hair on the ground and beats it 
with a club or stick. It is tabu to flash any glittering object 
about in the open since it is thought that this would bring on 
a thunderstorm, and the house would be liable to be struck by 
lightning. 

On the night I passed at the communal hou.se at Lanag I 
asked the Sakai to ai range to have a musical entertainment — 
I have said something about this elsewhere, — and suggested 
that the performance might be held in the open near the house. 
To this suggestion they demurred, and though they could not, 
or would not, state their objection very precisely, I undei.‘-tood 
that they thought that if they were to hold the entertainment 
in the open, their singing would cause mists to gather round 
them which w'ould engender sickness. 

The Hill Sakai told me that, on a death occurring, they 
buried the body and did not desert either their clearing or 
house. On the other hand the Jehehr, in talking about them 
afterwards, said that the hill people not only deserted the 
hou.se, but left the corpse unburied in it. As I had no 
opportunity of inve.stigating the matter further since this 
occurred after my return to Temengoh from my visit to them, 
I asked Pak Lebai Ishak who is local Malay Gembala of 
both the Jehehr and Orang Bukit what he could tell me about 
the matter. He replied that he had seen graves on hill tops at 
some distance from the clearing, but he seemed to think that 
the body might be occasionally deserted as the Jehehr said. 

The avoidance of the mother-in-law is strictly observed 
and it is forbidden to speak to her, to pass in front of her, or 
even to hand anything to her. 
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There seems to be some prejudice against a man men- 
tioning his own name, but it can scarcely be said to amount to 
a tabu. 

When a woman is about to give birth to a child a small 
hut is built on the ground, and in this the event takes place. 
For three days after her delivery the mother may not eat rice 
or fish ; sengkuai or ubi are allowable. 

The flesh of the sambhur, the muntjac or wild pig is not 
eaten by women, as it is thought that it would cause sickness 
either in themselves or in their children. 

Toh Stia told me that it was customary to take the 
semangat sengkuai (soul of the millet) and that the ceremony 
was performed by an old woman. On the first day of the 
proceedings, before reaping had been begun, she went into the 
crop and cut about a gantang measure of the sengkuai heads, 
and, on the second day, she again took the same amount. On 
the third day no reaping might be done, but on the fourth 
harvesting was started. Flowers, water and sireh were 
placed near the semangat which was hung up in the house. 
The semangat was finally mixed with the grain reserved 
for seed purposes. 

The lunar eclipse is thought to be caused by an animal, or 
spirit, called Pud, which swallows the moon. 

The custom in force among many Sakai tribes of never 
going out into the jungle with any craving unsatisfied, which I 
have referred to in previous papers on the Sakai of the Ulu 
Sungkai and on the Aborigines of Negri Sembilan, is also 
observed by the Sakai Bukit. Thus it is thought that if 
a Sakai were to start on a journey without chewing sireh, 
though he had wished to do so, some misfortune would be 
sure to overtake him. 

The same belief (the evil effects following the breakage 
of the custom being called kevipunan'^) seems to be held by 
the Malays of Upper Perak and other districts. In connection 
with this belief the Sakai mentioned the word shelentap, and 
though I could not definitely find out its meaning— they said 
shelentap means “ there is not” — it may possibly be equivalent 
to the kempunan of the Malays. 

In marriage exogamy is usual, but not invariable, since 
whether or not a man takes a \vife fiom another community 
partly depends on the presence or absence of girls of marriage- 
able age and of a sufficiently distant degree of consanguinity 
in his own settlement. As far as I could ascertain, first 
cousins are within the prescribed degrees, but second cousins 
are not. When exogamy takes place the husband very 
frequently goes to live with his wife’s family. This was so in 
the case of Toh Stia, a Sakai from the Plus River, who on my 

* A Johore Malay, ivhom I recently questioned about the meaning of the 
wi;»rd l&»mpnnan, immediately said "going out without having eaten something 
you wanted to.*' Wilkinson translates the word as a " dilemma." 

February, 29x6. 
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arrival was acting for Toh Rajah the real headman, his 
brother-in-law, who had gone over the main range into 
Kelantan.* 

It is allowable to have tw'o wives, but I gathered, not very 
usual. Children appear to be named from the place (the 
Malay word used w^as tanah) at which they are born. This 
w^ould, I suppose, usually be the clearing on which the 
community was living in at the time of the event. 

The musical entertainment, which I have mentioned 
above, was given by a small party of young men and women 
on the night I spent at the Hill Sakai’s house. 

As is usual at such gatherings the performance w^ent on 
till day-break, but I only stopped to hear it for a couple of 
hours. The songs, which were not unmusical, were accom- 
panied by the women with bamboo stampers, one of which 
they grasped in either hand. The words of the song were 
given out line by line by one of the men and followed by the 
others. Toh Stia made an attempt to tell me what the per- 
formers were saying and I gathered that the song was almost 
without meaning, the Sakai merely mentioning the names of 
mountains and rivers, saying that they felt very hungry, and 
proclaiming that ‘^therewas a boy who rode a horse” and 
other equally interesting items of intelligence. 


Toh Rajah returned frofn his ivanderin^s Mobile 1 was at the settlepne&t. 



XV. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF KEDAH PEAK. 


By H. C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S., M.B.O.U., and 
C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U, 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

Kedah Peak, or GuDong; Jerai, to use its Malay name, is a 
familiar landmark to all voyagers through the Straits of 
Malacca, dominating as it does the roadstead of Penang. 

It is situated about 22 miles NNE of Penang witii its 
summit about 6 miles from the sea and according to the latest 
computations attains a height of 3,976 feet being, if we except 
the Bintang Range on the Perak border, considcrablj' the 
highest mountain in the State of Kedah. It is quite isolated, 
standing on a base that does not exceed 50 squaie miles, and is 
separated by low land not exceeding 50 leet in elevation from 
all t)ther hills. Its slopes to the north and west are much 
steeper than those to the south and east and vertical rock faces, 
many hundreds of feet in height, exist. Geologically the 
mountain appears to consist of sandstones and quartzites 
of varying degrees of hardness, traversed by veins of quartz, 
while in one or two places deposits of haematite are found. 
It is well watered, being cut into by three great valleys which 
have been utilized for a water supply to the neighl>ouring dis- 
tricts and the cliffs are ornamented in several places b}^ 
cascades which are very conspicuous after wet \veaihei of any 
duration. 

On the lower slopes the forest is now' po(n*, timber cutting 
having been, until the last few years quite unrestricted, but a 
good deal of Meranti {Shorea and Hopca spp) is found up to 
about 2,000 ft., while Medang {Lauraceae) is also abundant. 
There is but little hard wood except in the first two or three 
hundred feet where it has almost all been cut out, and but little 
jelfdong. We saw' no taban of any kind. The stemless palms 
are by no means numerous and the forest generally is dry and 
with but little undergrowth. 

On the Eastern side above about 1,800 feet where timber 
cutting ceases, the character of the forest changes and on the 
ridges great numbers of orchids begin to appear. Conifers, 
Agathis, Dacrydiiim (spp.) and Podocarpus are abundant and 
lar^e shrubby Rhododendrons with salmon, lemon-yellow' and 
white flowers begin to show themselves. In the damper hol- 
lows and among rocks near the streams a scarlet Balanophorn 
was very abundant. Many of the ridges and flatter areas from 
2,500 feet to the summit were clothed with a zerophitic vegeta- 
tion, amongst which Boeckia fmUsccnSy Tristania, Lepiospermum 
and Vaccinium were the commonest shrubs, wdiile in damp 
hollows amongst the rocks and amongst the coarse grasses and 
sedges that covered the more open spaces Burmannia longfolia, 
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a Purple and a Yellow Utricnlaria and two species of Xyris 
were very conspicuous. Melastomaceous plants and Begonias, 
in contradistinction to the flora of the Perak main range, were 
by no means common and only two or three species of ginger- 
worts were met with. We did not see a single tree fern. 

Collections were made in all groups of the animal kingdom 
and rather over two hundred species of flowering plants were 
obtained amongst which was an unusually large proportion of 
orchids. Very many species however were not in flower or in 
fruit at the time of our visit and it was therefore impossible to 
obtain identifiable specimens. This was especially the case 
among the Gesneraceae, of which about a dozen species were 
noted. 

Animal life was extraordinarily poor, not only in species but 
also in individuals, and the only group represented by large 
numbers of specimens is the Lepidoptera Heteiocera, of which 
considerable series were obtained by the use of a Lux lamp at 
night. In other groups the Millipedes were perhaps most 
abundant, though the number of species was not large. A 1 
orders of day flying insects were extremely scarce. 

The most interesting capture of the trip was a specimen of 
Eoperipatus secured by a collector belonging to Dr. R. 
Hanitsch of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, who accompanied 
us. A single specimen was obtained in rotten wood at about 
2,900 ft ; though diligently searched for by ten other collectors 
for a day no other specimens were met with. The collections 
as worked out will be published group by group in this Journal. 
In the present number lists are given of the vertebrates. 

Owing to the fact that there is now a railway station at 
its eastern foot, Kedah Peak has become very accessible and it 
is one of the easiest mountains to ascend that we have visited. 
From a practical point of view perhaps the most interesting 
feature attaching to it is that at about 3,300 ft. there exists a 
far better site for several hill bungalows than we know of at 
any similar altitude in the Peninsula. 

The ascent from Gurun Station to Padang ’toh Seh, 3,200 
ft., takes about three hours and the return journey about half that 
time. For the first two thousand feet the going is excellent in 
dry weather, a smooth and broad track having been formed by 
the extraction of baulks of timber drawn by buffalo, but as the 
subsoil is clayey this road becomes very slippery after rain 
though it is nowhere steep. 

Between 1,500 ft. and 2,500 ft. there are an unusual num- 
ber of flat spaces or slightly rounded ridges such as we have 
noted nowhere else and to this altitude the forest is open, with 
but little undergrowth. 

Padang ’toh Seh is an open, somewhat rocky area (with 
abundant water near by) in a shallow gully between the actual 
summit and a ridge to the north. It is on the main track 
which continues westward and shortly beyond the Padang fella 
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steeply towards the sea, and is about 100 yards beyond the 
point where the path leading to the actual summit of the Peak 
branches off to the left. 

The building site which lies N.W. beyond the Padang and 
four or five minutes distant, consists of a long, slightly undu- 
lating ridge running east and west, gently rounded from side 
to side, in some places flat, and varying in width from one to 
two hundred yards. It is covered with grasses, etc., pitcher- 
plants and orchids and is dotted throughout with bushes, 
{Boeckia^ Leptos^ermuniy Vaccinium^ Rhododendron and heaths), 
of a general height of 3-10 ft. but on several of the highest 
points of the ridge where the soil is deeper some of these be- 
come small trees growing in clumps with a height of 15 — 20 ft. 
and afford a welcome broken shade on a fine day. Golden- 
flowered Xyris and a pretty free-blossoming pink Argosicmina 
give colour to the herbage, while everywhere the grow th is so 
open that charming view^s can be obtained in many directions 
and if a certain amount of clearing were done the whole sur- 
rounding sea and land could be seen except in the section 
SE-SW. 

Roughly, that portion of the horizon is obscured by the 
secondary summit of the mountain, seen from the site, a steep- 
sided ridge running parallel to the southward, thickly wooded 
and rising 500 ft. higher. Seaw^ard this drops sharply for 100 
ft. and then descends more gently to become a narrow arrete 
which rises again to a lower peak in the S.W. and screens the 
island of Penang from view. Landw'ard this summit drops 
more gently, the path to the Peak lunning near its profile, 
while across its base the inland plains and distant hills can be 
seen. 

The prospect eastwards is closed by the continuation ol 
the ridge from which these views are recorded but to the north- 
ward can be seen the wide-spreading plain under rice cultiva- 
tion stretching right away to the hills of Perlis and bordered 
by the sea. Through this can be traced the railway to Alor 
Star and the town itself can be picked up with beyond it, the 
most conspicuous of all features, the precipitous mass of 
Gunong Keriang. The islands of Terutau and Langkawi lie 
clear on the horizon and running south in a long cuive is the 
sea-shore with the mouth of the Kedah River jutting out in the 
centre, Pulau Paya is in the middle distance and the w'ooded 
islets of the Bunting group with their glistening yellow' beaches 
are strung out in a line nearer in ; while only about four miles 
away lie the village and fruit-groves of Yen, the mouth of its 
stream being marked by a long grove of cocopalms. Sails, and 
even canoes at sea, can be seen quite clearly. 

The open portion of the ridge, on which the soil is very 
shallow and peaty and where numerous outcrops of sand-stone 
and quartzite occur, is some 7-800 yards long and is only fit 
for building purposes : inland, however, where the forest grows, 
the soil is much deeper and richer and the surface being rounded 
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and even flat, a considerable area is provided which is suit- 
able for vegetable gardens with little need for terracing. 
Through the woods of the ridge a path runs more or less north- 
wards and having a gentle slo|}e affords a pleasant walk. 

In all about 20 acres would be available for building while 
about half that area could be cleared of forest for gardening 
and cow-keeping. 

There appears to be an ample supply of water all the year 
round in the gulley. Though a few mosquitoes occur at night 
no Anopheles were included in the collection made. 

The higher ridge near the summit has also some extent of 
flattish land but this is much smaller than the area available at 
the lower site and there would be a difficulty about water : also 
a good deal of cloud or mist is generally present so that the 
slightly lower temperature (±2“) duo to an extra height of 
4-500 ft. would not counter-balance the greater area and con- 
venience of the other locality. 

Quite close to this is the actual summit which is reached 
in about 50 minutes from Padang ’toh Seh : from it there is a 
clear view in all directions, including Penang and its shipping, 
the Muda River and the Larut Hills. 

II.—MAMMALS. 

The mammal fauna of Kedah Peak appears to be very 
poor. This is due to the fact that the mountain has never 
had any connection with the main range of the Peninsula 
while uncongenial conditions have as usual prevented the up- 
ward spread of the lowland forms. By far the most interesting 
of the few animals obtained were Hylomys suillns, Epimys 
ferreocanus and Chiropodomys gliroides. 

Besides the species recorded below there were observed a 
tiger, binturong and some small bats, but none of these were 
obtained. Fresh tracks of tapir were frequently met with just 
below the summit and the goat -antelope is reported to inhabit 
some of the peaks, w'hile the cries of a species of gibbon and 
leaf monkey were heard from the lower slopes. 

I. SCIURUS VITTATUS MINIATUS. 

Sciurus notatus miniatus, Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Washington, II, p. 79 (1900). 

3 Males. 

Three very typical specimens in which the red pencil 
of the tail extends nearly half-way towards the base. 

Not at all common on the higher slopes of the mountain. 
2. Sciurus tenuis surdus. 

Sciurus tenuis surdus. Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sd., 
Washington, II, p. 80 (1900). 

3 Males, 7 Females. 
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By far the commonest squirrel on the mountain and not 
differing in any way from lowland animals: in no way 
approaching our recently described S. t. ^iinong from the 
Bandon hills [Journ. F.M.S. Mns., V. p. 119 (1914).] 

3. Epimys vociferans. 

JV///S Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc., Washington, xiii. 

p. 198 (1900), pis iii and iv, fig. 3. 

2 Females. 

Only two examples of this generally common hill rat were 
trapped. 

4. Epimys surifkr. 

Mtis surifer. Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc., Washington, xiii, p. 
148 (1900), pi. V, fig. 4, a, b, c. 

2 Males, 2 Females. 

Four examples of this, the commonest spiny rat in the 
Peninsula, were obtained: the pelage of all is somewhat pale 
and dull. 

3. Epimys ckkmorivknter. 

Mus cremoriveuler. Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc. W'ashington, 
xiii, p. i44\rgoo), pi. v, fig. 2, a, b, c. 

I Male, I Female. 

This little rat has always been found sparsely distributed 
in the mountains of the Peninsula and only two individuals 
were obtained on the pre.sent occasion. 

6. Epimys asper. 

Mus asper, Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, xiii, p. 
145 (X900), pi. V, tig. 3, a, b, c. 

22 Males, 8 Females. 

This species was extremely common. It was found, here 
as elsewhere, to vary coi'siderably in brightness of cob nration. 
the yellow tone of the upper surface ranging from biight 
ochraceous-tawny to pale clay. The grey under surface is 
sometimes suffused with ochraceous but this feature is in no 
way correlated with a brighter back. 

7. Epimys jalorensis. 

Mus jalorensis, Bonhote, Fasciculi Malayenses, Zoology, Pt. 
I, p. 28 (1903), pi. ii, figs I and 2 ; pi. iv. fig. 4. 

3 Males, 2 Females. 

These are representatives of the common rattus of the 
Malay subregion and though we have used for it the name 
applied by Bonhote we doubt, when large series of Malayan 
and Bornean animals are compared, that it will be considered 
in any way distinct from the subspecies neglectm of that 
island. 
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7. Chiropodomys gliroides. 

Mus gliroides, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xxiv, p. 
721 (1855). 

3 Males, I Female. 

Of this charming little rodent four individuals were 
obtained which were taken in the hollow internodes of 
bamboos. It was represented in our Museum hitherto by five 
examples only and we had regarded it as a species of rare 
occurrence in our area, but this scarcity in collections is 
possibly rather due to reasons of habitat and habit. 

9, Titpaia glis wilkinsoni. 

Tupaia ferruginea wilkinsoni, Robinson and Klos.s, Journ 
F.M.S. Mus, iv, p. 173 (1911). 

1 Male, I Female. 

These arc rather dull coloured examples of this subspecies, 
the rump showing very little ferruginous tint; thus approa- 
ching, in its little-varied upper surface, the northern species 
T. belangeii. 

10. Hylomys suillus. 

Hylomys suillus. Mull, and Schleg., Verhan^lingen p. 
153 (1839-44^ pl- 25. figs- 4-7. pl- 26, fig. I- 

Though generally included as a member ol our fauna this 
species seems to have been first definitely recorded from the 
Peninsula by Robinson whose collectors obtained an individual 
from the mountains of Selangor in 1910 [Journ. F.M.S. Mus. 
IV. p. 223 (1911)]. Several examples have since been 
captured in Perlis, the state north of Kedah, and now we have 
the.se two examples from Kedah Peak. We have compared 
them with animals from Sumatra (type region) and can 
discover no differences. 


III. BIRDS. 

We are aware of no paper dealing exclusively with the 
avifauna of the State of Kedah, nor indeed to our knowledge 
have any but very inconsiderable collections been made therein. 
A few species obtained by Cantor are mentioned by Moore in his 
“ List of Malayan Birds collected by Theodore Cantor, M.D.," 
P. Z. S. 1854, pp. 258-285 ; 1859 PP- 443~4fi8, while others 
obtained by the “Skeat Expedition” in 1899 are listed by 
Bonhote, P. Z. S. 1901 (i) pp. 57~8i. To the east the avifauna 
of the Patani States is well known, that of Province Wellesley, 
Penang and Perak to the Sooth and South-east has been 
thoroughly worked out, while to the north considerable col- 
lections have been obtained from the small boundary state of 
Perlis by the collectors of the Federated Malay States Museum, 
which disclose nothing of special interest. 

To the north-east the fauna of Senggora is known from 
collections obtained by the “ Skeat Expedition,” which dis- 
close no material difference between it and Patani and jalor, 
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which was extensively worked by one of us. From the nature 
of the terrain it was not therefore probable that Kedah as a 
whole would disclose any form of special interest, but it was 
thought possible that Kedah Peak, rising as it does to a height of 
approximately 4,000 feet, might harbour some of the mountain 
species that are known from the main range mountains of the 
Federated Malay States to the south and from the mountains 
of Trang and Bandon to the North and North East. Moreover 
it was desirable to ascertain, whether the faunal boundary 
separating purely Malayan species from Tenasserimese races 
passed to the north or south of the peak. 

With this object in view the mountain on its higher levels 
from the summit to about 2,500 feet was exhaustive!}’ searched 
from November 29th to December nth, by three trained Dyak 
Collectors, well acquainted with the local fauna, and we do not 
think that they are likely to have missed any species really 
resident on the hill at the time. 

As a result the hill was found to be extraoidinarily barren 
in bird life, both species and individuals being vert scarce, the 
only forms at all common being Aeihopy^a temmincki^ 
Turd Inns uiagnirostris and Hemixus cinerea. 

The results conclusively show that Kedah Peak has never 
been connected cither with the Trang mountains or those of 
the main range in such a manner as to permit the passage of 
the fauna of these two districts to it. The tmdition in Malay 
Legend that until comparatively recent times the Peak was an 
island has probably therefore some foundation in geological 
fact. 

Besides the specimens actually listed, three species of 
hornbills were seen and numerous individuals of a large 
Spizaetns, probably the black form of Sp, limnaetiis, but these 
have no bearing on the general conclusions. No game birds 
were seen or heard nor did pigeons of any kind occur on the 
peak, though Carpophaf^a badia is usually found on mountains 
of this elevation. Round the summit Hiriindo javanica and 
H. gutturalis, Chaetura gigantca and CL leucopygialis were noted, 
but no species of Collocalia, 

The rarest and most interesting acquisition was Prionocliilus 
thoraciouSf of which but few specimens have ever been obtained 
in the Malay Peninsula, while Auihus maculatns and Cichloselys 
sibericus are rare seasonal visitors. The specimens obtained 
have been listed in detail but it has not been thought necessary 
to give any extensive references to the local literature. Occur- 
rence to the north in Trang and Bandon have, however, usually 
been quoted. 

Rallina superciliaris (Eyton). 

Rallina superciliaris (Eyton); Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. xxiii, p. 76 (1894) Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 10. 

a. 1 Female imm. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th Novem- 
ber, 1915. No, 2,112, "‘Iris orange, bill dark slate, sea 

February, t^xe. 4 
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green at base of lower mandible, feet Payne’s grey.” H.C.R. 
& C.B.K. 

This bird is quite immature and has the head earthy 
brown, uniform with the mantle. From the relative lengths of 
the tarsi and toes it would appear to be referable to this species 
and not to Limnobaenus paykulli, from which it is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish young birds. 

Accipiter AFFiNis, Gufiiey. 

Accipiter affinis, Gurney; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 728. 

a. I Male imm. Kedah Peak, 3,950 ft, 2nd December, 
1915. [No. 2,142.] “ Iris lemon yellow, bill slate, black 

on culmen, greenish yellow on cere and gape, tarsi, greenish 
yellow, toes more yellow.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

This specimen, which is in immature plumage, agrees well 
with Kloss’ specimens from S. E. Siam. Total length, 
270; wing, 158, tail. 128, tarsus, 45 bill from gape, 18 mm. 

Several of these little hawks frequented the cliffs at the 
summit of the peak and hunted the Spiiie-tailed and common 
swifts that were common there, though they never seemed to 
be successful. 

Scops malayana. Hay. 

Scops malayana. Hay; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Biit. Mus. ii, p. 
58 (1875) > Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 31, 

a. I Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft, 5th December, 
1915. [No. 2,181.] 

“ Iris chrome, bill horn, darker at tip, yellowish beneath, 
feet dirty whitish, yellowish on soles.” H.C.R. & C.B.K. 

This owl, whose soft hoot was heard on two or three 
nights, appears to be commoner in the northern half of the 
Peninsula than in the south, where very few specimens have 
been obtained. 


Cypsei-us pacificus (Lath). 

Cypselns pacificus (Lath,); Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. ii, p. 175, (1909). 

a. I Male. Summit of Kedah Peak, 3,978 ft. 4th 
December, 1915. [No. 2,167.] 

? Iris dark, bill black, feet pinkish black.” [H.C.R. & 
C.B.K.] 

In considerable numbers flying round and over the cliffs 
at the summit, 

Pyrutrogon orescius (Temm.).J 

Pyrotrogon orescius (Temm.); Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 
1911, p. 39; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mtts.v, p. 92 
(1914). 

a. b. 2 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 2 — 5th Decem- 
ber 1915. [Nos. 2,141, 2,185.] 
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“ Iris greyish-purple, bill and orbital skin smalt, culmen 
black, feet pale lead, soles pink.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Not common on the hill. More abundant generally in the 
northern parts of the Peninsula than further south. 

Zanclostomus javanicus (Horsf.). 

Zanclostomus javanicus (Horsf.); Shelley^ Cat. Birds Brit, 
Mm. xix, p. 370 (1891); Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 42; 
Robinson, J otirn. Fed. Malay States Mns. v, p. 94 (1914). 

fl.-rf. 4 Males. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 29th November — 
5th December, 1915. [Nos. 2,106, 2,168, 2,170, 2,172.] 

Iris claret, orbital skin smalt, bill coral, feet Payne’s 
grey, soles dirty yellow.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Very common, climbing about the trees in the laboured 
way peculiar to this group of Cuckoos. Widely spread 
throughout the Peninsula, ascending the hills to over 4,000 ft, 

Alseonax t.atirostkis (Raffles). 

Alseonax latirostris (Raffles) ; Shaif^e, Cat. Birds Brit. Mns. 
iv, p. 127 (1879) 5 Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 51 Male. 

a. I F'emale. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 3rd December 
1915, [No. 2,151.] 

** Iris dark hazel, bill dark horn, basal half of lower mandi- 
ble yellowish white, feet brownish grey.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Cyoknis concreta (S. Mull.). 

Pachyccphala cyanea (Hume); Gadow, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mas. viii, p. 224 (1883), 

Cyornis concreta (S. Mull.) ; llartert, Nov. Zool. ix, p. 549 
(1902) ; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mns. v, p. 25 (1914). 

a, b. 2 Males. Kedah Peak. 3,000 ft. 30th November — 
3rd December, 1915. [Nos. 2,108, 2,148.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill black, feet gre3Msh black.” [H.C.R. 
& C.B.K.] 

Of late years this anomalous flycatcher has been found on 
most of the mountains of the Malay Peninsula from about 
1,000 ft. to 3,500 ft. It is, however, nowhere common. 

PoLIOMYIAS LUTEOLA (Pall.). 

Poliomyias luteola (Pall.); Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mns. 
iv, p, 201 (1879). 

it. I Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 6th December 
1915- [No. 2,189.] 

“ Iris dark, bill corneous, feet greenish brown.” [H.C .R, 

& C.B.K.] 

A migrant, widely distributed throughout the Malay 
Peninsula, especially on the islands off the coast from Septem- 
ber to May. 
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Philentoma pyrrhoptkrum (Temm.). 
Philentoma pyrrhopterum (Temm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. iv, p. 366 (1879) ; Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 53; 
Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. v, p. roo (1914). 

a, b. I Male, i "Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 9th 
December 1915. [Nos. 2,219 — 20.] 

“Male: iris red, bill black, feet lavender. Female: iris 
red, bill pale horn, whitish at gape, feet pale brown.” [H.C.R. 
& C.B.K.] 

Widely distributed all over the Peninsula, commoner in 
the more northern districts. 

Rhinomyias pectoralis (Salvad). 

Rhinomyias pectoralis (Salvad.) ; Sharje, Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. iv, p. 368 (1879) ; Harieri, Nov. Zool. ix, p. 
553 (1902). 

a — b. I Male, i Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 2-5th 
December 1915. [Nos. 2,146, 2,184.] 

“ Iris hazel, bill black, feet livid purplish pink.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Not very common anj where but found at medium eleva- 
tions throughout the Peninsula. 

Chloropsis icterocephala (Less). 

Chloropsis icterocephala (Less.) ; Sharje, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. vi, p. 30 (1881). 

a—f. 4 Males, 2 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 3rd-8th 
December 1915. [Nos. 2,155, 2,175, 2,182, 2,197, 2,209-10.] 

Male: iris rich hazel brown, bill black, feet greenish lead. 
Female: iris chestnut, bill slate, greenish slate on lower 
mandible, feet pale greenish plumbeous.” [H.C.R. & 

C.B.K.] 

Fairly common on the peak, which is nearly the northern 
limit of the species. The form occurring in Trang and 
Bandon is C. chlorocephala, while birds from Perlis immediately 
to the north of Kedah are intermediate. 

HeMIXUS CINEREUS (Blyth). 

Hemixus cinereus \,Blyth) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
vi, p. 52, pi. II (1881). 

a — h. 8 Males. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 29th November-7th 
December 1915. [Nos. 2,103-4, 2,138, 2,147, 2.165-6, 2,198, 
2 , 201 .] 

“Iris red or chocolate, bill black, feet greyish brown, 
soles yellowish flesh. Common everywhere on the hill in 
parties of two or three. 

Several of the specimens have the undertail coverts faintly 
washed with greenish, which is apparently an indication of 
immaturity. 
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Hemixus malaccensis (Blyth). 

Hemixus malaccensis (Blyth) ; Sharpe, Cat, Birds Brit, 
Mus. vi, p. 52 (1881); Robinson and Kloss, Ibis, J911, p. 56; 
Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay. States Mus. v, p. 102 (1914). 

a — c. 1 Male, 2 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th 
November — 9th December 1915. [Nos. 2,113, 2,132, 2,217.] 

“ Iris chocolate, orange, or uchraceous, bill dark greenish 
slate, brownish on lower mandible, feet pinkish brown.” 
[H.C.R. &C.B.K.] 

Widely spread in the Peninsula in the same situations as 
the preceding species but not so common or conspicuous 
a bird. 


Criniger tephrogenys (Jard. and Selby). 

Criniger tephrogenvs (Jard. and Selby); Hartert. Nov. 
Zool. ix, p. 558 (1902) ; 

a — e. 2 Males, i Female. Kedah peak, 3,000 ft. 7-9th 
December 1915. [Nos. 2,200, 2,215-6.] 

“ Iris reddish brown, bill slate, black on culmen, feet 
yellowish pink.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

This is the yellowish low-country and southern form not 
C. ochraceus, Moore, which occurs further north and in the 
mountains of the southern part of the Peninsula above 
about 3,ooo ft. 


Pycnonotus simplex. Less. 

Pycnonotus simplex. Lesson; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. vi, p. 153 (1881). 

a — e. 2 Males, 3 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 3-7th 
December 1915. [Nos. 2,149, 2,159-60, 2,194, 2,203.] 

“ Iris white, bill black or dark horn, feet pinkish brown.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] Agreeing well with other specimens from 
the southern parts of the Peninsula in having the ear-coverts 
entirely unstreaked therein differing from the more northern 
form P. robinsoni, Ogilvie Grant. Wing 86-76 mm. 

There is considerable doubt as to the proper name to be 
applied to this bulbul which can probably be divided into 
numerous local races. Pending a general investigation of the 
whole group we have adopted that generally used by English 
authors. 

Rubigula cyaniventris (Blyth). 

Rubigula cyaniventris (Blyth); Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus.- vi, p. 169 (1881) ; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. 
ii, p. 196 (1909). 

a. I. Male. Kedah Peak, 3000 ft. November 30th 1915. 
[No. 2,120.} 

“Iris dark blue, bill black, feet pale slate." [H.C.R. & 
C.B.K.] 
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The only one met with. Common all over the Peninsula 
up to 3,000 ft. 

Tukdinus MAGNiROSTRis (Moore). 

Turdinus magnirostris (Moore) ; Sharfe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mm. vii, p. 547 (1883) ; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mas. 
V, p. 103 (1914). 

a — k. 7 Males, 4 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th 
November — 6th December, 1915. 

Nos. 2,109-10, 2,124-7, 2,130-1, 2,154, 2,158, 2,193. 

“Iris carmine, brick-red or Indian red, bill slate, the 
culmen black, feet pale lavender.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

One of the commone.st of submontane birds met with in 
small trees and low bushes in the undergrowth. It is one of 
the few Timeliine birds that is at all common on the islands 
off the Peninsular coast. 

ANUROPSIS MALACCENSIS (Hartl.) 

Annropsis malaccensis (Hartl.) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mas. vii, p. 588 (1883). 

a — d. 2 Males, 2 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 29th 
November— 2nd December, 1915. [Nos. 2,100, 2,107, 2.143-4.] 

“Iris red or chestnut, bill slate, black on culmen, feet 
fleshy pink.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

A common scrub bird tanging in altitude to about 3,000 
feet but not extending much further north than Trang. 

CoRYTHOciCHLA LEUCOSTICTA, Sharpe. 

Corythocichla leucosticta, Sharpe, P.Z.S. 1887, P- 438; 
Robinson 6 - Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 61; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. v, p. 104 (1914). 

a. I Male. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 29th November, 
1915. [No. 2,099.] 

“Iris carmine, bill bluish horn, blackish at base, feet 
greyish brown.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

It was somewhat surprising to meet this short-tailed 
Babbler on Kedah Peak, where none of the other species with 
which it is usually associated occur. Of late years it has, 
however been met with in several other outl5’ing situations 
notably on Gunong Tarppin in Negri Sembilan and on Pulau 
Tioman off the coast of Pahang, 

Alcippe cinerea, Blyth. 

Alcippe cinerea, Blyth : Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. vii, 
p. 622 (1883); Robinson 6 - Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 61; Robimon, 
Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. v. p. 105 (i9i4i. 

a—h. 6 Males, 2 Females, Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. ist- 
9th December, 1915, Nos. 2,128, 2,183, ?,i9i-2, 2,206-8, 

2,2X8. 
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“ Iris reddish hazel, bill dark horn, tomia and gape paler, 
feet pinkish slate.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Common everywhere on the lower hills of the Peninsula 
as far North as Bandon, but more niimeious in the South. 

Stachykhis nigrickps subsp. Davisoni, Sharpe. 

Stachyrhis davisoni, Sharpe, Bull. Bril. Orn. Club, i, p. 
vii, (1892); Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 61; Robinson, 
Journ. Fed. Malay Stales Mus. v, p. 105 (1914). 

Stachyrhis nigriccp davi.soni, Haringion, Journ. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. Bombay, xxiii, p. 625 {1915). 

a — c. 3 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th November- 
4th December, 1915. [Nos. 2,123, 2,161-2.] 

‘•Iris pale hazel, chestnut or chocolate, bill slate, the 
culmen black, feet greyish brown with a greenish cast.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

On low trees and shrubs, fairly common. Appaiently 
ranging from the extreme south of the Peninsula northward's 
to Karen-nee. The above specimens exactly agiee with 
tojiotypes from the Tahan River with which they have been 
compared. 

Hekpornis ZANTiioi.EUCA (Hodgs). 

Hcrpornis zantholeuca (Hodgs): Sharpe, Cat. Birds, Brit. 
Mus. vii, p. 636 (1883); Robinson & Kloss, Ibis, 1911 p. 63; 
Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. v. p. 107 (1914). 

a — i. 6 Males, 3 b'emales. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 3rd-9th 
December, 1915. [Nos. 2,152, 2,157, 2,169, 2,173-4,' 2,196, 
2,199, 2,205, 2,221.] 

“ Iris dark brown or hazel, bill pinkish horn, feet 
yellowish pink. [H.C.R. 8c C.B.K.] 

A very common and characteristic submontane bird, not 
found as a rule above 3,500 ft. or at low elevations near the 
coast. 

CiCHLOSELYS SIBEKICUS (Pall). 

Cichloselys sibericus (Pall); Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. ii, p. 206 (1909). 

a — c. 3 Females. Kedah peak, 3,000 ft. 29th Novem- 
ber — 2nd December, 1915. [Nos. 2,098, 2,105, 2,140.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill black, yellowish green on base 
of lower mandible, yellow at the gape, tarsi and feet brownish 
yellow, more yellow' posteriorly and on the soles.” [H.C.R. & 
C.B.K.] 

A migrant found during the winter months on several of 
the higher mountains of the Peninsula. 

Hydrocichla RUFiCAPiLLA (Temm). 

Hydrocichla ruficapilla (Temm); Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. vii, p. 319 (1885); Robittson Journ. Fed, Malay States Mus. 
ii, p. 207 (1909). 
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a. I Male. Kedah peak, 3,000 ft. 2nd December IQIS* 
[No. 2,139.] 

“ Iris dark haael, bill black, feet pale whitish pink.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Not common. Elsewhere in the Peninsula it is abundant 
on mountain streams up to about 3,500 feet. 

Larvivora cyanea (Pall). 

Larvivora cyanea (Pall); Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. ii, p. 207 (1909); id. op. cit. v, p. 149 (1914); 
Robinson & Kloss, Ibis 1911, p. 64. 

a — b. 2 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 5th December 
1915. [Nos. 2, 176, 2, 178.] 

“ Iris hazel, upper mandible horn, lower pinkish, tarsi and 
feet pale pinkish white.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Common throughout the Peninsula in the winter months, 
though possibly some few individuals remain throughout the 
year as it has been obtained as late as May i6th. 

Orthotomus atrigularis (Temm). 

Orthotomus atrigularis (Temm) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. vii, p. 220 (1883); Robinson, Journ Fed. Malay States Mus. 
ii, p. 208 (1909). 

<i — b. 2 Males. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 2-3rd December 
1915. [Nos. 2, 145, 2, 156.] 

“ Iris brown or hazel red, bill pinkish horn, darker on 
culmen, feet brownish pink.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Here reaching about its maximum elevation. Common 
about low bushes in the clearing. 

Phylloscopus borealis subsp. Borealis (Bias). 

Phylloscopus borealis borealis, Harteri, Vog. Pal. Faun. I. 
1909, p. 517; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 754. 

a—h. 5 Males, 3 Females. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 29th 
November — 9th December, 1915. [Nos. 2,101-2, 2,150, 
2,153, 2,180, 2,188, 2,204, 2,213.] 

“ Iris hazel, bill yellowish, upper mandible and tip brow- 
nish horn, feet brownish, 3'ellowish posteriorly.” [H.C.R. & 
C.B.K.] 

A very common winter visitor to the Malay Penin.sula. 
All these specimens are in worn and faded plumage and are 
difficult to make out. The wing measurement varies from 
about 63-67 mm. so they cannot be referred to the larger 
eastern race P. b. zantiwdryas, Swinh. 

Melanochlora flavocristata (Lafr). 

Melanochlora flavocristata (Lafr.); Robinson and Kloss, 
Ibis, 1911, p. 70; Robtnson, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus, v, p. 
J08 (1914). 
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a—b. 2 Males. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 5th December, 
19x5. [Nos. 2,177, 2 .I 79 -] 

“Iris hazel, bill black, feet greenish slate.” IH.C.R. 
& C.B.K.] '■ 

One flock only was met with; elsewhere the species is 
numerous, throughout the submontane tracts of the Peninsula. 

Motacilla melanope, Pall. 

Motacilla melanope, Pall.; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Biit. Mus. 

P* 497 (1895) ; Robinson and Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 73. 

a. I Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 9th December 
1915. [No. 2214.] 

“ Iris dark, bill bluish slate, darker on culmen, feet pale 
brownish.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

The only one seen, though this wagtail is usuall}’ common 
on forest paths up to a considerable altitude during the winter 
months. 

Anthus maculatus, Hodgs. 

Anthus maculatus, Hodgs. ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
X, p. 547 (1885) ; Robinson and Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 478. 

a. I Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th November, 
19x5. [No. 2,117.] 

“ Iris dark, upper mandible horn, lower pink, feet whitish 
pink.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

A rare winter visitor to the Malay Peninsula, only two other 
records of its occurrence being to hand. 

Aethopyga thmmincki (S. Mall.) 

Aethopyga temroincki (S. Mttll.) ; Gadow, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. ix, p. 16 (1884). 

a — 1 . 10 Male ad., i Male imm, i Female. Kedah Peak, 
3,000 ft. 29th November— 9th December 1915. [Nos. 
2,111-2, 2,iiia., 2,114-5, 2,122, 2,129, 2,171, 2,186-7, 2,195, 
2,211-2.] 

“Iris dark, feet reddish brown, bill brownish horn” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.J 

Exceedingly common in open spaces at 500 feet, and over, 
together with the Flowerpeckers. 

This is a very characteristic submontane bird inhabiting 
the zone between about 500 ft. and 3,000 ft. In the coast 
lands it is replaced by Ae. siparaja and Ae. s. cara and on the 
higher mountains by Ae. wrayi, Sharpe. 

The present species has a pleasant though feeble little song 
and is very active and restless in its movements. On Kedah 
Peak females were curiousjy scarce and hardly any were seen. 

Ftbnuwy. 19x6. ^ 
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DiCAEUM TRIGONOSTIGMA (Scop.) 

Dicaeum trigonostigma (Scop.) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mm. X, p. 38 (1885). 

a—f. 5 Males, i Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th 
November — 8th December 1915. [Nos. 2,118-9, 2,133-4, 
2,137, 2,202.] 

“ Male: iris dark, bill greenish slate, paler at the base of 
the lower mandible, feet dark slaty green. Female : iris dark, 
bill pale orange, culmen and tip horn brown, feet dark green 
slate.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Common on flowering trees in open spaces near our 
camp. 

Abundant everywhere in the Peninsula up to about 
3,500 ft. 

Prionochilus ignicapilujs (Eyton). 

Prionochilus ignicapillus (Eyton) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit, 
Mus. X, p. 65 (1885). 

a — b. 2 Males. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 4th December, 
1915. Nos. 2163-4. 

” Bill black, iris chestnut, feet slaty black, lower mandible 
slate except at tip.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Not very common on Kedah Peak. Sparsely distributed 
throughout the Peninsula, attaining about 3,000 ft. as its 
maximum elevation. 

Prionochilus maculatus (Temm.). 

Prionochilus maculatus (Temm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. X, p. 69 (1885). 

a. I Female. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 6th December, 
1915. [No. 2,190.] 

b. 1 Male. Gurun, Kedah 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,252.] 

“ Iris chestnut, bill slate, the culmen black, feet dark 
greenish slate.” (H.C.R. & C.B.K.) 

Not so common as others of the family but very generally 
distributed over the whole length of the Peninsula, from 
Bandon to Singapore. 

Prionochilus thoracicus (Temm.j. 

Prionochilus thoracicus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
x, p. 67 (1885); Ogilvie Grant, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. 
iii, p. 19 (1909) ; Robinson, Journ. Straits Branch. Roy. Asiat. 
Soc. No. 57, p. 14 (1911). 

a — c. 3 Male. Kedah Peak, 3,000 ft. 30th November — 
1st December, 1915. [Nos. 2,121, 2,135-6.] 

“ Iris dark, bill black, feet greenish slate.” [H.C.R. d: 

CB.KO 
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This bird was found singly feeding on the flowers of a 
sinall species of Eugenia growing in open tracts on the moun- 
tain. Though very common in Borneo it is one of the rarest 
of Peninsular birds and of late 3’ears has been met with on 
only two occasions, once on Gunong Tahan at 3,000 ft. and 
again at Temengoh, in Upper Perak, at low elevations. 

IV. REPTILES and BATRACHIANS. 

As wdth the other vertebrata these appeared to be very 
scarce on Kedah Peak and none w’ere obtained of any special 
interest excepting perhaps M a bnia novcmcarinata which has not 
often been met with in the southern half of the Peninsula. 

The references are to Boiilcnger’s recent volume on the 
Reptilia and Batrachia of the Malay Peninsula. 

I. Gymnodactvlus pulchellus (Gray). ' 

Blgr. p. 36. 

A young example of this beautiful gecko was obtained at 
3,000 ft. Snout to vent 55 mm. Above brow nish-3'ellow with 
four broad black bands on the trunk and another on the head 
running from the e3’es round the nape, all narrowly edged 
with bright lemon -vellow'. Rostrum and limbs brown ; a nar- 
row^ lemon-3^ellow’ band between, and in front of, the eyes; 
supra-orbital regions greenish. 'I'ail white with nine broad 
black bands. Under surface deep fleshy-pink. 

2. Dkaco melanopogon, Blgr. 

Blgr. p. 62. 

3 Males, I Female. 

Evidently not uncommon on the Peak but the only flying- 
lizard met with. 

3. Aphianotis fusca (Peters). 

Blgr. p. 64. 

A single specimen was obtained at 2,000 ft. 

4. Mabuia novemcakinata (And). 

Blgr. p. 82. 

Two small examples of this lizard, rare in the Peninsula, 
were obtained at 3,000 ft. 

Besides the foregoing scink a small lizard, probably 
Lygosoma sp. was frequent^’ observed on the extreme summit 
where it lived among the grass and stones; it was, however, 
too rapid in movement to allow of capture. 

5. TrOPIDONOTUS TUIANGULIGERUS, Boie. 

Blgr. p. 125. 

One example from 3,000 ft. taken by the banks of a 
stream. 
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6. Coluber oxycephalus, Boie. 

One example from 3,000 ft. Its brilliant green colour and 

tail of orange black-edged scales render this a remarkably 
handsome snake. 

7. Dendrophis formosus, Boie. 

Blgr. p. 145. 

One small individual from 3,000 ft. 

8. Dryophis prasinus, Boie. 

Blgr. p. 175. 

One example from 3,000 ft. 

9. Lachesis wagleri (Boie.) 

Blgr. p. 218. 

One specimen from 3,000 ft. 

10. Rana macrouon, Dum. and Bibr. 

Blgr. p. 233. 

An immature example of this frog was obtained at 3,000 
ft, measuring 78 mm. from snout to vent. 

n. Rhacophorus leucomystax (Gravenh). 

Blgr. p. 249. 

One specimen of this frog was obtained at 3,000 ft. It 
is the commonest of its genus in the Peninsula. 

12. Bufo asper, Gravenh. 

Blgr. p. 271. 

Two full-grown examples from 3,000 ft. 

13. Megalophrys nasuta (Schleg.) 

Blgr. p. 279. 

A small example (snout to vent 55 mm.) was met with at 
3,000 ft. Colour of body above yellowish -brown with a 
reddish-chocolate area covering the back, extending over 
the sides and forking on the nape to the e3'elids. 

APPENDIX. 

During our stay at Alor Star previous to our ascent of 
Kedah Peak and at Gurun after our return, small collections 
were made. Few things therein were of any special interest, 
but a list of the species is here given for the sake of the 
locality. 

I— MAMMALS. 

I. Pkesbytis obscura. 

Semnopithecus obscurus, Reid, P.Z.S., 1837, P* 14 - 
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1 Female imm. Gurun, Kedah. 

2. PTEKOPUS VAMPYRUS MALACCENSIS. 

Pteropus vampyrus inalaccensis, K. Andersen, Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (8) II, p. 363 (1902). 

A single immature example of this fruit-hat was obtained 
at Gurun : it is a halt-grown individual with a forearm of 175 
mm. only. 

3. Cynopterus brachyotis. 

Pachysoma brachyotis, S. Mull, Tyd. Nat. Gesch., V, pt. i 
p. 146 (1838). 

2 Males, 15 Females. Gurun, Kedah. 

A large number of smaller fruit bats were obtained at 
Gurun but those which were obviously immature were not 
preserved. As shown by the external measurements given 
below, they are undoubtedly examples of C. b. bmchyotis. 

Head and Body ... 89 — 95 

Ear from orifice ... 16 — 18. 

Forearm ... ... 60 — 65.5 

3rd Metacarpal ... 39 — 44.5 

Tibia ... ... 21.5 — 24.5 mm. 

4. Taphozous melanopogon, subsp. 

Taphozorus melanopogon, Temm. Mon. Mamm., II, p. 287, 
p. 60, figs. 8, 9 {1835—41). 

14 Males, 13 Females. Gunong Kriang, Kedah. 

Gunong Kriang, 700 ft. high, is an isolated and precipitous 
limestone mass standing in the flat Kedah plain some miles 
north of Alor Star. It is penetrated by deep tunnel-like caves 
and in its w'alls are many more of a shallower nature. These 
latter are inhabited by large numbers of bats of this species 
but no others were met with. 

These examples resemble all other specimens of melano- 
pogon from the Malay Peninsula and adjacent islands but 
appear to differ from the typical race in having paler fur and 
wing-membranes which are almost white. 

5. SCIURUS CONCOLOR. 

Sciurus concolor, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
XXIV, p. 474 (1855). 

I Female. 

A very typical example, showing no approach to Sc. 
miileri, Robinson and Wroughton [Journ. F. M. S. Mus. IV, 
p. 233 (19H) ] from Trang, a state to the north of Kedah. 

6. Sciurus vittatus miniatus. Miller. 

I Male, 2 Females. 
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7. Epimys sukifer (Miller). 

2 Males, I Female. 

Of similar dull colour to specimens from the Peak. 

8. Epimys asper (Miller.) 

2 Females. 


9. Epimys ferreocanus (Miller.) 

Mus. ferreocanus, Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 
XIII, p. 140 (1900), pis. Ill and IV, figs 2, a. 

2 Females. 

This rare Malayan rat has hitherto been taken only on the 
mountains at altitudes of 3,000 ft. or so. It was therefore 
a surprise to find that it occurred in the plains at the foot 
of Kedah Peak, while it was not met with on that mountain 
itself. 


10. Galeoptekus peninsulae, Thomas. 

Gaieopterus peninsulae, Thomas, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(8) II, p. 303 (1908). 

1 Male. 

II. Tupaia glis wilkinsoni, Robinson and Kloss. 

2 Females. 

Typical specimens with ferruginous rumps and thus 
rather brighter than the examples from the Peak. 

* 

12. Tkagulus kanchil kavus. 

Tragulus ravus, Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, XV, 
p. 173 (1902). 

I Male. 

The lesser Malayan mouse-deer (pelandoc), appeared to be 
very common at Gurun, as during our stay of a couple of days 
a number were brought to us by the inhabitants who, how- 
ever, said they were unable to trap the napu or larger mouse- 
deer. 

In the examples of the pelandoc which we examined the 
nape-stripe was a clear black, sharply margined and con- 
trasted with the colour of the sides of the neck, and cannot 
quite be matched by numerous other examples from all parts 
of the Peninsula. 


2. BIRDS. 

Pelargopsis malaccensis, Sharpe. 

a . I Female. Gurun Kedah 50 ft. 12th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,237.] 

“ Iris dark brown, bill maroon, tip black, tarsi and orbits 
coral, claws dark.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 
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Precisely agreeing with southern specimens and showing 
no approach to the northern form, g, bunnanica, Sharpe. 

Halcyon pileata (Bodd.). 

rt. I Male. Giirun Kedah, 50ft, 14th December, IQ15. 
[No. 2,256.J 

SURNICULUS LUGUBRIS (Horsf.) 

a» I Male. Guriin, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,254.] 

“Iris dark brown, bill, feet brownish black.’’ [H.C.R. 
& C.B.K.] 

Hierococcyx nanus, Hume. 

Hierococcyx nanus, Hume; Shelley, Cat, Birds Brit, Mas, 
XXX, p. 238 (1892); Robinson & Kloss, Joarii, Fed, Malay 
States Mas. v, p. 172 U915). 

a. I Male. Garun, Kedah, 50 ft. December nth, 1915. 
[No. 2,224.] 

“ Iris very dark brown, bill greenish slate, base of upper 
mandible black, orbital skin and gape pale chrome, feet 
yellow, claws pale wax yellow. [H.C'.R. & C.B.K.] 

This spi‘cimen agrees well with two others in the Museums, 
one from the Krau River, Pahang, collected on 31st Octobei, 
1913 and another from (iinting Bi^iei, Selangor-P.ihang 
bonier, 2,300 ft., obtiiined on September 30th 1914. 

Measurements of the above bird taken in the flesh. 
Total length 281; wing 150; tail, 158; tarsus, 20; bill from 
gape, 30 mm. 

Wing of the Krau River Bird, 146 mm. Of the Ginting 
Bidei one, 147 mm. 

This species is e.xtremely rare in the Malay Peninsula 
proper and the above three s])ecimens are the only ones from 
our area of which we have any record, with the exception of 
the birds from Salanga or Junk Zeylon, recorded by Muller 
(Journ. fur. Orn, 1882, p. 405). It is probably commoner in 
Tenasserim. 

Rhopodytes diardi (Less.) 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,241.] 

“ Iris pale blue, orbital skin crimson lake, feet dark gree- 
nish slate, bill sea green, area of nostrils bluish.” [H.C.R & 

C.B.K.] 

•* • 

Chotorhea versicoi.or (Raffles'). 

a—b. 2 Females. Gurun. Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 
1915. [Nos. 2,227, 2,233.] 

‘Uris chestnut, bill black, slaty at base, feet greenish 
lead.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 
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Chrvsophlegma malaccense (Lath). 
a . I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915* 
fNo. 2,242.J 

“Iris chestnut, upper mandible black, lower slate, feet 
plumbeous green.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Cymborhynchus macrorhykchus (Gm.) 

Cyinborhjnchus macrorhynehiis (Gm.) Robinson, Ibis, 
1915, p. 740. 

a — b. I Male, i Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. Ii-I2th 
December, 1915. [Nos. 2,223, 2,238.] 

“ Iris emerald, bill robin’s egg blue, lower mandible 
chrome yellow, except gape and tomia, tarsi .smalt grey. 

Of these two specimens one has a marked white patch on 
the inner web of the three outer pairs of tail feathers and the 
other on the outermost pair only. One just leceived from 
Paku Saribas, Southern Sarawak, Borneo has no w hite what- 
ever on the tail. 


Pitta cyanoptera, Temm. 

a . 1 Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 
1915. [No. 2,232.] 

“ Iris hazel, bill black, pinkish yellow at gape, feet fleshy 
pink.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Hypothymis azurea subsp. Prophata, Oberholser. 

a . I Female. Gurun, Kedah. 50 ft. 13th December, 
1915. [Islo. 2,251.] 

“ Iris dai k, bill black, feet slaty black.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.J 

Terpsiphone PARADisi subsp. Affinis, Blyth. 

a . I Female imm. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. izth December 
1915. No. 2,229. 

“Iris dull gieen; e\e, wattle, and tarsi, smalt; bill pale 
lead. 

Being in quite immature plumage the identification of 
this specimen is somewhat doubtful ; it may possibly be T. p. 
incii, Gould. 

Phii.entoma viii.ATUM (Tcmm.) 

a — h, I Male, i Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th 
December, 1915. [Nos. 2,250, 2,253.] 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

* 

Artamides sumatrensis (S. Mull). 

a . X Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,240.] 

“Iris yellowish white, bill black, feet powdery black..* 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] ^ y ** •. 
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Always a rather rare bird, but widely distributed through- 
out the Malay Peninsula. 

Chloropsis cvanopogon (Temm). 

a — c. 2 Males, i Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 14th 
December, 1915. [No. 2,257-9.] 

Euptilosus euptilosos (Jard. and Selby). 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2.248.] 

“ Iris red, bill l>lack, feet slaty black.” [H.C.R. & 
C.B.K.] 

Microtarsus melanocephalus (Gm). 

a. I Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 
1915. [No. 2,228.] 

“ Iris turquoise, bill black, feet dark olive brown.” 
[H.C.R. 8 i C.B.K.] 

Tricholestes crinigek (Blyth). 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December 1915. 
[No. 2,249.] 

“ Iris greyish white, bill blui.sh hoin, feet vellowish fle.sh.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

PeLLORNEUM SUBOCHU.ACHI M. Swinh. 

a. 1 Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915, 
[No. 2,247.] 

“ Iris hazel, orbital skin greenish yellow, bill pale horn, 
base of lower mandible and gape vellow, feet yellowish flesh.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Erythrocichla bicolor (Less). 
a — b. 2 Males. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 
1915. [Nos. 2,243-4.] 

“ Iris pale hazel, bill horn, blackish on culmen, feet fleshy.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Drymocataphus nigrocapitatus (Eyton). 
a. i Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,234.] 

” Iris red, upper mandible black, lower greenish white, 
feet pale brown.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Setaria AFFINIS (Blyth). 

a. I Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 
1915- [No. 2,230.] 

“ Iris hazel, bill slate, lower mandible greenish slate, feet 
pale riate. [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

February, 1916. 


6 
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Anuropsis malaccensis, Hartl. 

a. I Female. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. nth December, 
1915. [N o. 2,222.] 

Stachyris nigricollis (Temm). 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,246.] 

“Iris red, bill black, base slate, feet black.” (H.C.R. & 
C.B.K.] 

Macronus ptilosus, Jard. and Selby. 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 13th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,245.] 

“ Iris red, orbital skin smalt, bill black, feet greenish 
black.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Platysmurus leucopterus (Temm). 

a — b. 2 Males. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 
1915. [Nos. 2,226, 2,231.] 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Dicrurus annectens, Hodgs. 

a — c. 3 Females imm. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. I2-I3th 
December, 1915. [Nos. 2,225, 2,236, 2.255.] 

“Iris red, or reddish ' brown, bill and feet black.” 
[H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Dicrurus nigrescens, Oates. 

Dicrurus nigrescens, Oates, Faun. Brit. Ind. Birds, i, p. 
315 (1889). 

a — e. 2 Male, 3 Female. Near Alor Star, Kedah. 25th 
November, 1915. Nos. 2,260-4. • 

“ Iris red, bill and feet black.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

This locality is the most southerly recorded for the 
Tenasserim Ashy Drongo. The species is new to the Federated 
Malay States Museums. 

Eulabes javanensis (Osbeck). 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 1915. 
[No. 2,139.] 

“Iris hazel, bill orange, tip and lappets chrome, legs 
chrome, claws, dark horn. [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 

Leptocoma hasselti (Temm). 

a. I Male. Gurun, Kedah, 50 ft. 12th December, 
1915. [No. 2,235.] 

“ Iris dark, bill and feet black.” [H.C.R. & C.B.K.] 
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REPTILES & BATRACHIANS. 

1. Gonyocephai.us grandis (Gray). 

Blgr. p. 66. 

A half-grown example was obtained at Gurun. 

2. CaLOTES CRISTATELLUS (Kuhl.). 

Blgr. p. 70. 

One example of the green “ chameleon,” so common in 
the more southern parts of the Peninsula, was obtained at 
Gurun, where it was apparent!}’ largely replaced by the follow- 
ing species. 


3. Calotes versicolor (Daud). 

Blgr. p. 71. 

Very numerous in the scrub vegetation about Gurun, and 
very sluggish, being easily taken by hand while seated on the 
branches and twigs of bushes, though it attempted to bite 
vigorously when caught. 

4. MaBUIA MULTIFASCIATA (Kuhl.). 

Bigr. p. 84. 

I juv. 


5. OXYGLOSSrS LAEVIS, Gunth. 

Blgr. p. 225. 

A small specimen of this frog was obtained at Gurun. It 
does not appear to have been met with often in the Peninsula. 

Snout to vent 18 mm. 

6. Rana macrodon, Dum and Bibr. 

One example from Gurun measuring no mm. from snout 
to vent. 

7. Rana limnocharis, Wiegm. 

Blgr. p. 236. 

Numerous specimens were obtained at Gurun, the largest 
measuring 55 mm, from snout to vent; with two exceptions 
all possess a yellow vertebral stripe varying from 4 mm. to a 
hair’s breadth. 

8. Rhacophorus leucomystax, Gravonh. 

2 examples from Gurun. 

9. Bufo asper, Gravenh. 

A small example of a toad from Gurun, measuring 27 mm. 
from snout to vent, appears to be the young of this species : 
there are, however, no bony ridges on the head nor in any 
tympanum distinguishable. 
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10. Buko melanosticus, Schneid. 

Blgr. p. 273. 

A medium-sized individual fiom Gurun, with abornmal 
coloration, being blackish-brown above vsilh this colour exten- 
ding over and covering much of the undersurface in the form 
of patches and spots. 


II. Buko parvus, Blgr. 

Blgr. p. 274. 

One example from Gurun, snout to vent 28 mm. There 
are a number of distinct dark patches and irregular stripes on 
the upper surface, sides and limbs. 



XVI. NOTES ON THE HYPOMELANVS FRUIT- 
BATS OF THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, WITH THE 
DESCRIPTION OF A NEW RACE PTEROPUS 
HYPOMELANVS FKETENSIS. 

By C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S. 

During tlie course of a cruise in the Straits of Malacca in 
April, 1915, the small islands of Paya ard Jarak were visited 
and from each examples of the hypomelaum species of Fl} ing- 
fox were obtained. This species has been represented hitherto 
along the west side of the Malay Peninsula by P. h. geminornm 
from the Mergui Archipelago and by P. h. robinsoui from the 
Sembilan Islands, about 10 miles from land, off the mouth of 
the Perak River. 

P. h, gemiuonim, Miller, has until now been known only 
from the type locality. South Twin Island, in the Mergm 
Archipelago, so that its occurrence on Pulau Paya, about 350 
miles to the south, considerably extends its range which, when 
more of the small intermediate islands have been examined, 
wdll douiitless be found continuous between the two, 

Pulau Paya is roughl)- 7 miles west of the mouth of Kedah 
River and about the same distance south-east of the Langkaw i 
group. It is a wooded island about a mile in length and half 
in breadth standing ju^t within the 15 fathom line of sound- 
ings. Three examples of P. h. gciuinoritm, which has now to 
be added to the faunal list of the Malay Peninsula, were 
obtained upon it, a male and two females, having the following 
external appearance : — 

Backs : blackish-brown freely spritikled with silvery hairs, 
producing a markedly grizzled effect. 

Heads: like backs, the palest-backed specimen (female) 
having the greyest head ; that of the male tinged with brown. 

Mantles: male; hazel, narrowly edged posteriorly with 
bay; females, i, bay, and 2, blackish-bay. 

Underparts; throats blackish (except in the pale-backed 
female where it is grey like the head), chests seal-brow n, rest 
of the lower surface strongly grizzled aniline black. 

(For measurements see table p. 248.) 

P. h. robinsoni, K. And., was described, from three speci- 
mens collected on Pulau Rumpia : as w'e have now obtained 
others from that island, and also two more examples from 
Pulau Lallang, another of the Sembilan group, it is possible to 
give further particulars about this race. 

Males, 4 examples : — 

Backs: all specimens; brownish-black, sprinkled with 
silvery whitish hairs. 
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10/15. Mantle ; ochraceous-tawny, becoming bay at the 
edges. 

Head ; black, rather more frosted than the back. 

U nderparts : brownish -black to black, scantly griz- 
zled with pale hair tips. 

9/15. Mantle ; russet with darker edges. 

Head ; Mars-brown tinged with black. 
Underparts; cheeks and throat blackish, chest 
bay, abdomen from ochraceous-tawny in centre 
to black on sides. 

84/15. Mantle: warm blackish -brown, chestnut post- 
eriorly. 

Head; dark Mars-biown. 

Underparts; as 9/15 but darker throughout. 

85/15. Mantle; ochraceous-orange washed with chestnut 
on nape and shoulders. 

Head and Underparts as 9/15. 

Females 4 examples: — 

Backs; light seal-broun sprinkled with a few whitish 
hairs (one individual, 8/15, is much paler than the others 
approaching in colour examples of P. h. lepidus, Miller, from 
the east side of the Peninsula). 

248/09. Mantle, Sanford’s browm, paler on posterior 
edge. 

Three other females : — Mantles as above but much paler 
throughout. 

Heads; pale Mars-brown, but this colour extending only 
to the cheeks and just beyond the eyes,* crown like the 
posterior part of mantle or paler. 

Underparts; centres of abdomen pale ochraceous-tawny, 
becoming seal-brown on throat and sides; no black. 

An immature male resembles the females. 

(For measurements see table p. 248). 

While visiting Pulau Jarak seven specimens of a hypome- 
lanus bat were collected. This little islet, w'hich lies 
towards the middle of the Straits of Malacca about 30 miles 
west of the Sembilan Islands, is about 500 ft. high, in greater 
diameter about half a mile and is covered with forest. As is 
the case of Pulau Paya and the Sembilans the only other 
mammal met with on it was a form of Epimys ratius. 

A series of seven bats was obtained, having the following 
characters : — 

I Male: — 

Back; like P. h. robinsoni. 

Mantle; burnt-sienna paling posteriorly, but be- 
coming dark bay where it meets the back. 
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Head ; dark Mars-brown to nape. 

Underparts; Mars-brown, becoming blackish on 
throat and sides of body. 

6 Females : — 

Backs ; as in females of P. h, robinsoai. 

Mantle; bay to chestnut, much darker than P. h, 
rohinsoni (one example, 83/15, however closely 
resembling 248/09 of that race). 

Heads; resembling the male (except in 83/15, where 
the crown and mantle are concolorous, but differing 
from 248/09 in which the crown is pale). 

Underparts; dark like the male or with the centre of 
the abdomen paler (the underpart of 83/15 however 
almost concolorous wdth the mantle). 

(For measurements see table p. 248). 

Amongst the above animals certain sexual differences of 
colour seem to be observable. 

In P. h, ^eminoritniy the series is too small for deductions 
and the male is only distinguished by a paler, brighter mantle 
as is usual among the Fruit-bats. 

In animals from the Sembilans and Jarak the back of the 
males are unifoimly darker, being blacker (less brown) and in 
the Sembilan examples the heads and mantles are also darker: 
an immature male alone resembling the females. In the Jarak 
series the mantle of the single male is, on the contrary, 
brighter and lighter than that of the female: so that the only 
constant difference between the sexes of animals from those 
two places is in th^ colour of the back. 

The males from the three localities much more nearly 
resemble eac h other than do the females, in whom characters 
seem more stable. P. //. geminorum, with its grey head and 
back, is very unlike the others, and, since their darker head, 
mantle and ui^derparts clearly distinguish Jarak females from 
females of P. h. robimom, I propose that the former should be 
know n as 

Pteropus hypomelanus fretensis, subsp. nov. 

Characterised as follows: Back, light seal-browm, 
sprinkled with a few whitish hairs; mantle dark bay, head 
dark Mars-brown to nape ; underparts bright Mars-brown, 
becoming blackish on throat and side. 

Type. Adult female (skin and skull) F»M.S. No. 80/15. 
Collected on Pulau Jarak, Straits of Malacca, on April 
5th, 1915. 

(For measurements see table p. 248). 

There are no characters in the skulls and teeth which 
will serve to distinguish between these races and, as may be 
seen from the table, measurements completely intergrade. 
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XVII. . ON TWO RODENTS NEW TO THE FAUNA 
OF THE MALAY PENINSULA, WITH THE 
DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SUB-SPECIES, 
PITHECHEIRUS MELAXURUS PARVUS 

By C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S. 

In August 1915 I spent a fortnight on Bukit Kiitu, 
Selangor, 3,485 ft., for the purpose of collecting inserts. A few 
vertebrates were also obtained and preserved and amongst 
them were two mammals which have not hitherto been re- 
corded from the Malay Peninsula : one being a species of 
small flying squirrel known hitherto from Billiton Island only 
and the other a form of the “ red bush rat ” only known 
until now frmn Java and Sumatra. 

PITHECHEIRUS. 

This genus has hitherto been represented by a single 
species, Pithecheirus meUiimrm Cuv., occurring in Java and, it 
is supposed, in Sumatra also, though no critical comparison 
between the animals of these two islands has been made. 

It is a genus remarkable among the rodents of the 
Malayan sub-region for its long soft pelage which extends for 
some distance along the base of the tail, the remainder of that 
organ being practically hairless; and for the peculiar molar 
teeth. A full account, with illustrations, of P. wehtnnrus is 
given by Dr. Jentinck in “ Notes from the Leyden Museum,” 
Vol. xii (1890), p. 222; pi. 9, figs 1-4, and vol. xiv (1892), 
p. 122; pi. 3/4, figs 5-8. 

In colour the Selangor animal apparently differs from 
Javanese specimens which are “chestnut tinged with red”; 
for the whole of the upper pelage, long, dense and very soft, is 
taw*ny throughout, but less rich in tone on the sides of the 
head and body and on the limbs. This colour occupies the 
tips of the hairs only, the whole of the bases and median 
portions being slate-coloured. There are a great many 
longer hairs which project beyond the denser fur but they are 
of the same colour and eqtially as soft as the latter. 

The undersurface is clear white throughout with the excep- 
tion of the fur on the base of the tail which is similar to that of 
the upper parts; and the chin, sides of the abdomen and lower 
parts of the hind-legs which are suffused with warm buff. 

The ears are whitish at the base with pale brown tips and 
are clad with short tawny hairs on both sides. The feet are 

February, 19x6. 7 
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white. The tail, which has 12 rings to the centimetre at its 
middle, is dark brown throughout and practically naked save 
for about 18 millimetres at the base, the hairs on the remainder 
being invisible except through a glass. 

• 

The skull, though smaller, is of the same general form as 
that of P. melanurm with the same extremely large, dilated, 
kidney-shaped bullae but otherwise differs in the following 
respects: — almost complete absence of parietal ridges with 
entire lack of a marked angular projection at their commence- 
ment; interparietal broader; interpterygoid space parallel- 
sided, not l3Tate or horse-shoe shaped. 

The teeth are apparently similar: of the upper molars the 
first has three longitudinal rows of triple cusps; the middle 
molar has two central, three internal and a single external 
cusp in contact with the first of the former (in both these teeth 
the median longitudinal cusps are laigest); and the somewhat 
complicated posterior tooth has a single cusp at the anterior 
outer angle, two on the curved inner side and one posteriorly. 

Of the lower molars the first has a small anterior cusp 
followed by three transverse rows of two cusps, those of the 
first row being as small as the front one; the middle tooth is 
of Epimys type with two tiansverse row.s of two cusps; situated 
mesially at the posterior edge of both these teeth is another 
and much smaller cusp ; the last molar has two small cusps 
anteriorly followed by a broad transxerse ridge. 

There is a marked difference in sixe between the teeth of 
Javan and Malay animals, and as the dimensions of the molars 
are not prone to increase with age it is apparent that the latter 
is a considerably smaller animal. 

Though the Selangor specimen has the basi-occipital 
suture still open und the teeth scarcely showing signs of wear, 
the cranium, w'hile globose, is somewhat rugose and I think 
the individual is sufficiently mature to illustrate the characters 
of the Peninsular animal : therefore in view of the difference 
of colour, size and skull characters I feel justified in separat- 
ing Malayan animals from those of Java under the name of 

PiTHFXHEIRUS MELANURUS PARVUS, subsp, noV., 
with characters as above. 

Dimensions: — collectors’ external measurements: — head and 
body, 122 (209)*; tail, 140 (186); hindfoot without claws, 26 
(with claws, 30); ear, 15(15). Skull: greatest length, 34.7 
(41); condylo-basilar length, 30; palatilar length, 15.7; 
diastema, 8.7 (ii) ; upper molar row, 7.3 (9); length of palatal 
foramina, 6; greatest length of bulla, 8.8; median nasal length 
7*5; zygomatic breadth, 17.4 (22). 


* Measurements in parentheses those of a Javanese example of P. mthtnufus, 
(Jeniinck of, eit, sufra, p. 227). ^ 
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Type: — Sub-adult male (skin and skull), F.M.S. Mus. No. 
479/15* Collected on Hukit Kutu, Selangor, 3,^00 ft., on 22nd 
August, 1915, by C. Boden Kloss. 

PETINOMYS VOKDERMANNI. 

Sciuropterns vordermanni, jenixncV, Notes Leyden Museum, 
xii, p. 150, pi. vii, figs 13 and 14 (1890); Willink, Natuurkundig, 
Tijdschrift Nederlandsch-Indie, LXV, p. 233 ; Lj*on, P.roc. 
U. S. N.ational Museum xxxi, p. 593 (1906). 

P. vordennauni, which was desci ibed from a single speci- 
men obtained from Billiton Island by Dr. A. Vordermann 
belongs to a genus charactetised by a fairly short rostrum and 
very large, but low and flattened, bullae. 

The following is the description of the type specimen, an 
adult male in (spirit): — 

“ Hairs of back black, each hair with a terminal chestnut 
band; sides of parachute bordered with pure white; under 
surface of body and of parachute pure white, cheeks and sides 
of neck with a brownish orange tinge. Hairs of tail of a fine 
chestnut, lighter towards the base of the tail. Generally the 
hairs are very soft and rather long. 

The tail is partially distichous, namely, only its under side 
is distichous. All the hairs of the tail from its root to its tip 
are exactly of the same length. 

No cheekbristles, nor bristles at the base of ears. 
Whiskers black.” 

Young animals of the Sciuropterns group are generally 
blacker and duller above than adults and the Selangor example 
differs from the type in having the hairs of the upper surface 
tipped with ochraceous-tawny rather than chestnut, while the 
pelage adjacent to the edges of the membranes is clear black 
for 3 or 4 millimetres and in the same areas on the underside 
the base of the hairs are blacki.sh with the terminal portions 
buffy white. The hairs of the tail are, again, vinaceous buff 
at the base, where they are a little shorter than on the distal 
portion, rapidly darkening to clove-brown : the tip is rounded; 
as in the type the tail is almost bushy above. In other 
respects the colour of the two animals appears to be similar. 

The immaturity of the specimen is shown by the teeth, of 
which pm* and the last molar, though up, are riot extruded 
but the unduly long ear and short nasals possibly indicate that 
when better material is available we may be able to distinguish 
a Malay Peninsula form. The nasals somewhat resemble 
those of P. set<ms, as figured by Jentinck (loc. cit., figs 5-6), but 
in all other respects the skull eminently resembles his illustra- 
tion of P. vordetmami. 

That the dimensions of the three examples may be 
compared with mich other they are all given here. 
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Billiton. 

Selangor. 

Male 

adult, type. 

Female 

adult. 

Female imra. 

Head and body 

100 

103 

96 

Tail 

no 

100 

96 

Hindfoot 

21 

22 (with 23 




claws) 

Ear 

12.5 

12 

16 

Skull : greatest length 

27 

29 

28.8 

Condylo-basilar length 


... 

24*3 

Diastema 

5-5 

5-6 

5.6 

Upper molar row 

5-5 

5-5 

5-5 

Medium length of nasals 

... 

8.0 

6.2 

Greatest breadth of skull 

17.0 

17-3 

1C.8 



XVIII. NOTES ON SOME ROCK-SPECIMENS 
FROM THE AROA ISLANDS. 

(Plates XXXV— XXXVIII). 

By J. B. ScRiVENOR, Geologist, F.il/.S. 

[In August and November, 1906, the Aroa Islands were 
visited by Mr. H. C. Robinson and an account of the group 
and of the collections obtained on Pulaii Jeinor, the largest 
islet, was published by him in the Journal Federated Malay 
States Museums II, pp. 8-16 (1906). 

A request having been made to the Miiseumb Department 
for information as to the geology of the Aroas a third visit was 
paid to them in February, 1915, to collect rock specimens and 
to obtain a series of the native rat (E. rattns subsp.,) of w hich 
animal insufficient examples had been secured on the former 
visits. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the description of the islands 
already given : here it may be added, however, that they are 
situated near the northern extremity of a 10 fathom" area 
projecting from the Sumatran Coast in long. 33' E. and 
Lat. 2^ 53' N. where they form a compact litilo group with a 
number of isolated rocks and islets occurring in the sector 
N.E. — S.E. of it, at distances varying from 3J to 7 miles. 
The main group is fringed by numbers of jagged rocky reefs, 
many of which are exposed at low^ spring tides (PI. XXXV., 

fig. I). 

Contrasted wuth the numerous forested islets of this 
region the .\roas are somewdiat remarkable on account of their 
lack of vegetation, a scarcity which is most pronounced on 
Pulau Jemor, the north-easternmost and largest of the central 
islands. On account of their open nature charming view^s are 
obtained from the summits of most of them and the exposed 
reddish earth and rocks add richness to the colour of the scene. 
Amongst the shrubs in flower in February was the pretty pale 
pink myrtle, Cynomyrtus tomentosa. 

The rat is the only terrestrial mammal and no bats were 
seen. No birds besides the common sea or shore species (and 
the few others which always occur in such situations) except 
a pitta (P. cyanoptera) and rail {A. phaeiiicura) were observed, 
the collection made being practically similar to that secured 
on the former visit in August, thus showing that the migiation 
season which was at its height in November 1906 had come 
to an end. A day-flying mosquito w^as both numerous and 
active. 

Weathering appears to have taken place most strongly on 
Jemor, where vegetation is scantiest. The rocks seem to be 
tilted U a high angle, about 70 or 80 degrees, and to dip from 
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S. W. to N. £. The sandstone is of vailing stages of hard- 
ness and at the summit of the island is soft and crumbly 
(pi. XXXVI., fig. 2). Where it has weathered it is cut down 
to about sea-level and what were once larger islands now 
consist of a group of several smaller ones connected by a 
sandy gully or standing on a common reef awash at low tides. 
There appears to be no coral in the vicinity. C. lioden X/oss.] 

Sedimentary rocks from Put.Au Jemor, 

OR Long Aroa. 

Specimens of sandstone and shale from Pulau Jemor 
were sent to me in February, 1915 by Mr. H. C. Robinson. 
They are grey shale, light coloured sandstone, and a slightly 
coarser sandstone, partly stained red, and containing small 
white angular fragments which suggest kaolinized felspar, but 
which are in reality derived from a weathered rock containing 
micro-organisms. 

• The shale contains minute flakes of mica and resembles 
the grey shales found in several localities of the Peninsula. 
The specimens do not show any organisms. 

Thin sections mounted for examination with the micros- 
cope are necessary to see the micro-organisms in the white 
angular fragments of the sandstone. As tlie sections are not 
very translucent, bright illumination is necessary, and then 
only a few fragments show the organisms clearly. They are 
all radiolaria, sometimes showing the reticulation of the test 
plainly^ but never sufficiently well preserved for specific 
determination. 

Fragments and pebbles of a similar radiolarian rock are 
common in the coarse quartzites of the Peninsula, where 
they have been almost certainly derived fri»m certain radio- 
larian cherts found in situ. The quartzites, as far as is known 
at present, are all Mesozoic, fossils having been found in 
Perak, Pahang and Singapore, and the fragments in the Aroa 
rocks suggest that they may be an exten.sion of the Peninsula 
rocks. If opportunity offers, the grey shales should be 
searched for Estiuriella, a small fossil difficult to detect, that 
occurs in Perak arid points to brackish or fresh water condi- 
tions during the Trias, when the shales were laid down. 

. . , Robinson describes the rocks on Pulau Jemor as 
highly inclined. One of the photographs (PI. XXXVI fie i) 
shows this. ' 



XIX. ADDITIONS TO RIDLEY’S » LIST OF 
THE FERNS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA.” 

By C. G. Maithew, Fleet-Surgeon. 

Mr. Ridleji’s List of the Ferns of the Malay Peninsula 
was published in 1908 on pp. 1-50 of the fiftieth part of the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
To it the following are addenda, arranged with references to 
the pages of the List : — 

p. 7. Gleichenia flagillaris, Spr. Singapore, Johore 
(Matthew). 

8. Ahophila Ridleyi, Baker. Penang Hill (Matthew). 

9. A. Kingii, C.B. Clarke. Perak: Gunong Inas^ 5,600 

ft. (R. H. Yapp); Giinong Hijau, 4,500 ft. 
(Matthew). 

A. dubia. Bedd. Gnnong Inas (R. H.Yapp.). 

10. Dicksonia (Dennsioedtid) scaudens, Bl. Perak: 4,600 

ft. (Hose); Gunong Hijau, 4,000 ft. (Matthew); 
Gunong Bubu, 5,400 ft. (Herb. Kew). 

12. Trichomanes Moitleyi, van den Bosch. Perak : 

Kunas River (Matthew). 

13. T. pyxidifentm, Linn. Singapore (Matthew). 

14. T. Penan}’ ill uuiii, Christ., sp. nov. Penang Hill, 

(Matthew). 

17. Davallia Lorraiitei, Hauer. Penang (Herb. Kew). 

23, Pteris pellucida, Presl. Perak: (iunong Hijau (.Mat- 

thew). Penang: Richmond Pool (Matthew). 
Pt. inaeqmlis. Baker. Perak: Maxwell’s Hill, 
2,500 ft. (Matthew). 

24. Pt, asperula, J. Sm. Perak: Gunong Pondok 

(Matthew). 

Pt.iongipes, Don. Perak: Maxwell’s Hill, 3,000 ft. 
(Matthew). 

27. Asplenium Mactieri, Bedd. — A . Wightianum, Wall., 

with simple fronds. 

A, snbavenium, Hook. Maxwell’s Hill (Matthew). 

28. A. hirtum, Kaulf. Maxwell’s Hill (Matthew). 

29. Diplazium porphyrorachis, Baker. Perak (Herb. 

Kew). 

30. D. tiphophyUum, Baker. Perak (Hose). 

D. japmUcum, Christ. Perak: Maxwell’s Hill 
(Matthew). 

31. Anisogonium heterophilebiwn, Mett. Pahang: 

T^lom Rivet. (Ridley). 
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p. 35. Lastrea sparsa, Don. Perak; Maxwell's Hill, 
(Matthew). 

36. Nephrodiutn externum, Bl. Singapore (Matthew). 

37. N. glaiidulosum, Hook. Singapore (Matthew). 

N. procurrem, Baker. Smgapoic: Bukit Timah 
(M.itthew). 

38. N. aborttvim, J. Sra. Singapore: Bukit Timah 

(Matthew). 

39. Nephrolepts tamom, Moore. Selangor: Batu Caves 

(Matthew). 

41. Polypodium callophyllnm, C. H. Wright, sp. nov. 

Perak: Gunong Hijau (Matthew 1. 

P. loman(nde%, Bl Singapore: Bukit Timah, on 
high Shoreas. This is the fern referred to in 
Ridley’s List p. 10 as Lecanoptei ts, Bl. 

42. P. biirathrophylltm, Baker. Peiak (Hose). 

46. PleopeUts Sarawakeusts, Baker. Perak : Maxwell’s 

Hill (Matthew). Ptobabl} the “PL tiipetfi- 
mills, Bl.” 

47. PL pteropus, Bl. Selangor : Batu Caves (Matthew). 

49. Syiigramnie qiitiiaiii, Hmk.Per^ki Maxwell’s Hill 
(Matthew). 

Selhgiiea Hamiltonuiua, Hook. Mala> Peninsula 
(Scortechini). 
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* Pondok (Matthew). 

59. Alsophila glabra. Hook. Peiak: Gunong Hijau, 
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Up-river Senoi of Sungkai, Perak. 








Sfnoi or Jeram Kav^an, Slngkai River, Pfrak. 
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Senoi of Jeram Kawan, Sungkai River. Perak. 
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Senoi of Jeram Kawan. Sungkai River, Perak. 
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Senoi of Jfram Kawan, Sungkai River, Perak 
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Senoi of Jeram Kawan, Sunckai River, Perak. 
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Senoi of Jeram Kawan, Si'ngkai River, Perak 
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Senoi of Jeram Kawan, Sungkai River, Perak. 
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Senoi of Slim, Perak. 
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Senoi of Slim, Perak. 
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House of Senoi Sakai near Sungkai, Perak 
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Senoi of Slngei Ml da, Ull Sum Perak 




Senoi of Sungei Muda, Ulu Slim, Perak. 
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Senoi of Sungei Muda, Ulu Slim, Perak. 
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Senoi Women of Sungei Muda, Ulu Slim, Perak 
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Senoi Women of Sungei Muda, Ulu Slim, Perak. 
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Senoi of Sungei Muda, Ulu Slim, Perak. 
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Senoi of Sungei KOl, Ulu Slim, ftRAK. 
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Sakai Viluge of Ungkun, Sungkai River, Pfrak. 
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Sakai of Ulu Sungkai, Perak. 
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Sakai of Ulu Sungkai, Perak. 
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Sakai of Ulu Sungkai, Perak. 
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Halak s Performance at Ungkun, Sungkai River, 
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Jakun of Pertang, Negri Sembilan. 
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PI. XXX. 
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Jakun of Johol, Negri Sembilan. 
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Hill Sakai of Kuala Jinaheng, Upper Perak. 
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Low Water at West Bay, Pulau Jemor, Aroa Islands, 
Straits of Malacca. 
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I xtw Land across the Middle of Puuu Jemor. 
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South-East Coast of Pulau Jemor, Aroa Islands. 



Summit of the South-West Extremity of Pulau Jemor. 
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Western Group, Aroa Islands, from Pulau Jemor. 
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Bay in the Main Island, Western Group, Aroa Islands. 
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Some Smaller Islands of the Western Group, Aroa Islands 
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I. LIST OF MICROCHIROPrKRA, OTHER THAK 
LEAF-NOSE BATS, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES MUSEUMS. 

By Oldfield Thomas, F.RS. 

I owe to the kindness of Mr. H. C. Robinson the oppor- 
tunity of examining certain of the bats preserved in the 
collection of the F.M.S. Museums, and at his suggestion I have 
written the following list. It contains the Microchiroptera 
other than the Leaf-nose bats, with winch latter Dr. Andersen 
is dealing. By the generosity of the authorities of the F.M.S. 
Museums the British Museum has been permitted to retain a 
number ot the specimens here enumerated, including the types 
of the three new forms described. 

Eptesicus dimissus, sp. nov. 

Eptesicus pachyotis, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. V. p. ii6 (1914). 

Type. 9 in al. Kao Nawng, Bandon, Malay Peninsula 
3,500'. June 1913. F.M.S. Mus. No. 529/13. Collected by 
H. C. Robinson and E. Seimund. 

A medium — sized species related to E. pachyotis. Size 
rather greater than in E, pachyotis. Body proportionally rather 
larger compared with the wings. Fur short (haiis of back 
about 3 mm. in length), rather .spaise, mostly conlined to the 
body except on the interfcmoral, on a triangle at tiie base of 
the tail. Colour chestnut brown above, lighter below, the 
hails of the mesial area of tlie undersurface broadly tipped with 
dull whitish or buffy. Ears short, rather narrow, inner base 
with a rounded basal lobe; inner edge slightly convex, tip 
rounded off, outer edge straight abo\e, convex lower down, 
with a low antitragal lobe. Tragus short, its inner margin, 
which is scarcely longer than its breadth, slightly concave, tip 
rounded, outer margin convex with a fleshy basal lobe. Wings 
to the middle of the metatarsals. A distinct post-calciiiial 
lobule. 

Skull broad and stoutly built, with a well marked occipital 
“helmet.** Upper incisors with less disparity in size than in 
the allied species, the tip of the outer attaining three fourths 
the height of the inner, the latter rather small but still of the 
characteristic Eptesicus shape, parallel sided, bicuspid ter- 
minally; the outer tricuspid, obliquely concave. Last lower 
molar with its posterior portion nearly eqiud to the anterior 
part in area, and similar to it, as in i®ost of the smaller species 
of the genus. 

Dimensions of the type, measured on the spirit specimen. 

Forearm^ 42 min* 
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Head and body, 57; tail, 39; ear, 14; tragus, length on 
inner edge 3, width 2-3. Third linger (epiphyses not fully 
ossified), metacarpus 39; first phalanx, 15: lower leg and 
hind foot with claw, 25.5 mm. 

Skull, greatest length, 17.4; condyle to front of canine 
15.8; basi-sinual length, 12.4; palato-sinual length, 6.3; front 
of canine to back of 6.2 mm. 

Habitat and Type, as above. 

This bat has been determined as E. puehyotis, Dobs, of 
Assam, to which it is no doubt closely allied. But it may be 
distinguished by its larger size (the type being barely adult), 
the attachment of the wing membrane to the middle of the 
metatarsus instead of to the base of the toes, and by its 
proportionally much larger outer upper incisor. 

Nyotalus stenopterus, Dobs. 

Nyctalus stenopterus, Thomas & Wroughton, Journ. F.M.S. 
Mus. IV. p. no (1909). 

$ in al. Krian Road, Larut, Perak. 

7 „ Singapore. 

Pipistrellus tenuis, Temm. (?) 

Kirivoula tenuis, Cantor Jourti. .Asiat. Soc. Bengal XV, 
p. 1S5, 1846. 

9 Telok Bahang, Penang. 

All the pigmy pipistrels of this region aie very rare in 
collections, and it. is impossible at present to make out their 
relations to each other, or even to identify with certainty the 
original P. tenuis. 

Olisohropus tylopus, Dobs. 

Ve^erugo tylopus, Bonhote, P. Z S.,’ 1900, p. 876. 

g Krian Road, Larut, Perak. 

Hesperoptenus blanfordi, Dobs. 

Hesperoptenus blanfordi, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. 
Mus. V. p. 116 (1914). 

Vesperugo blanfordi, Anderson Cat. Mamm. Ind. Mus., 
I, P- 133 («8i). 

2 skins. Semangko Pass, Selangor — Pahgng Boundary. 

2,700 ft. 

i in al. Gunong Tampin, Negri Sembilan. (Malacca 
bouncUuy). 

^ in al. Telok Bahang, Penang. 

. . 9 „ Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

i „ Kao Nawng,%andoD, Peninsular Siai^. 
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T'homas : Some Malayan Microckiropiera, 

A rare bat, not hitherto received at the British Museum. 
These specimens quite agree with Dobson’s description pf the 
type from I'enasserim. A rather strongly maiked naked pad 
or wart just under the symphysis menti is not*mentioned by the 
describer, but is present in all the specimens. 

Scotophilus castanens, Horsf. 

Scotophilus temmiftckii. Cantor, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
XV, p. 185 (1846). 

Nycteceius kuhlii, Flower, P. Z. S. 1900, p. 346. 

Scotophilus castaneus, Bonhote, P. Z. S. 1900, p. 142; id. 
Fasciculi Malayensis, Zool. Pt. i, p. 17 (1903); Thomas 
and Wroughton, Journ. F. M. S. Mus; IV, p. 110 (1900). 

4 ek. and 5 in al. Telok Bahang, Penang. 

1 I „ Lenggong, Perak. 

I ,, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

2 „ 2 ,, Changi, Singapore. 

6 „ Tanjong Surat, Johore. 


Myotis peytoni federatiis, subsp. nuv. 

Type. $ skin. Semangku Pass, Selangor — Pahang 
Boundary. 2,700 ft., *5 Feb. 1908. S. M. 938/ti, Original 
aumber 617. 

Similar in general characters to typical M. Peytoni, 
Wrought. & Ryley,* of Kanara, but the forearm, metacarpals 
and hind legs shorter. 

Colour uniform dark brown, darker than in true peytoni, 
the tips of the hairs with scarcely any of the lighter wash 
evident in every specimen of peytoni. 

Dimensions of the type, the italicized measurements 
taken in the flesh : — 


Forearm 39.5 (45 in peytoni). 

Huti and body, 53; tail, 35; ear, 15. Third finger, 
metacarpus 36 (42 in peytoni) first phalanx 15.7 (16). Lower 
leg and hindloot with claw 23.3 (28). 

Sknlj, greatest length 16.5 ; basi-sinual length 12.6 ; front 
of canine tp bach of m’* 6.5. 

Habitat and Type, as above. 


This fine Myotis .is so essentially similar to the S. Indian 
if. the skulls being practically indistinguishable, that 

I jpQssider it as representing a local subspecies, ip spit# 
oi the tnarlKed diflerence in the length of the linab-benee- 
enough* while the metacarpus is so ippdh $hdrt(Sr 
ip Crae peyMmi, the fii^t phaUma pf the third finger Is dl 
dbiept 'da# ftp# length in the new fptses. 


* jeoni. Bombay Kit. Soc. XXII, p. 13 (i»i 3 ). 
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Myotis muricola, Hodgs. 

Myotis muricola. Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
1898, p. 321: Bonhote. P. Z. S. 1900, p. 876; id. Fasciculi 
Malayensis, Zool. Pt. i, p. 18 (1903); Robinson and Kloss, 
Journ. F. M. .S. Mus. V, p. 116 (1-914). 

Vespertilio muricola. Flower, P. Z. S. 1900, p. 347. 

2 in al. Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

g Kao Nawng, Bandon. 

9 Batn Caves, Selangor. 

Leuconoe hasselti, remm. 

Myotis adversus? Thomas and Wroughton, Journ. 
F. M. S. Mus. IV, p. 110 (1909). 

2 9 Lekop, Karimon Id. Rhio Archipelago. (1,578, 80). 
The middle lower premolar quite as in typical hasselti. 

Leuconoe horsfieldi, Temm. 

^ in al. Jugra, Selangor. 

9 „ Selangor. 

9 „ Batu Burong, Pahang. 

Kerivoula papillosa, Temm. 

f. 9. Semangko Pass, Selangor. — Pahang Boundary, 
2,700 ft. 

A rare species. The British Museum contains ex- 
amples from Cambodia (Monhot) and Borneo (Eveiett'. The 
specimens recorded from Calcutta (Pearson), now prove to be 
distinguishable and have been recently described as K. lenis, 
Thos. 

Kerivoula hardwickei, Gray. 

9 Semangko Pass, Selangor. — Pahang Boundar). 

Miniopterus medius, Thos. and Wrought. 

2 skins and 12 in al. Puluu Kaban, E. Coast of Johore. 

S in al. Terutau Id, West Coast, Malay Peninsula. 

These specimens agree closely in size and coloration with 
the middle of the three species of Miniopterus collected in 
Java by G. C. Shortridge during the Balston Expedition. 

Emballouura monticola, Temm. 

Emballonura peninsularis. Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philadelphia, 1898, p, 323 ; id. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 
XIII, p. 193 (1900); Bonhote, Fasciculi 'Slalayeiises, Zool. i, 
p. 18 (1903); Kloss, journ. F. M. S. Mus. ii, p. 155 (1908); 
Thomas and Wroughton, Journ. F. M. S. Mus. IV, p. no 
(X909}; Robinson and Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. Mus. V, p. nj 
(X9X4)- 
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Emballonura anambensis. Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. Mus. IV 
p. 186 (1911). 

25 in al. from various localities, including Aor and 
Tioraan Is. Skins from Kao Na^Vng, Bandon (2) ; Bliah, Pulan 
Kundtir (2): Pulau Tioman (li: and Kuala Lumpur (1). 

Taphozous melanopogon fretensis, snbsp . nov. 

Taphozous melanopogon. Cantor, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal, 1846 p. 180; Flower P. Z. S., 1900 p. 347. 

5 skins and 9 in al. Terutau Id. Straits of Malacca. 

II M 14 M Pulau Angsa, Coast of Selangor. 

12 ,, Batii Caves, Selangor. 

Kssential characters as in true melanopogov, but colour 
both of fur and membranes far paler. 

Ceiieral colour above pale brown, near “ avellaneous of 
Ridgway, varying a good deal in intensity, the hairs 
white lor the gieater part of their length, avellaneous termin- 
ally, or with theii extreme tips again light. Under. surface 
“drab grey,” the black beard when present contrasting 
markedly with the general light colour of the underside. In 
some spe<. iniens ‘the brown parts of the upper hairs may be 
consideial)ly darker, but never or vciy rarely as dark as in 
ordinary melanopogon, the avetage colour of all Peninsular and 
Straits specimens being conspicnonslv lighter. Membranes 
pale brown throughout. 

Dimensions of type : — Forearm 60 mm. 

Head and body (measured in flesh) 80; tail 25, ear 17. 
Skull, greatest length 21 ; condyle to front of canines 20, front 
of canine to back of g. 

Habitat. Islands and coast of the Straits of Malacca. 
Type from Pulau Terutau. 

Type. Adult male. F. M. S. Mus. No. 391/12. Original 
number 5.163. Collected ist December, 1912 by native 
collector. 

The light colour of the fine series of this bat is in 
striking contra.st to its dark hues elsewhere. A large number 
of specimens are in the British Museum from other parts of 
the range of T. melanopogon) but none show the peculiar 
pallor of the present set. The Terutau specimens average on 
the whole the lightest, then those from Pulau Angsa, and the 
Batu Caves, Selangor. Other peninsular examples, of which 
there are few' available, appear to average rather darker than 
in the extreme of fretensis. lighter than in true melanopogon. 

Taphoeous leucopleurus albipinnis, Phos. 

Taphozous longimanus albipinnis^ Thomas, Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist. Ser. 7, II, p. 246 (1898). Thomas & Wroughton, 
Journ. F.M.S. Mus. IV^ p. no (1909). 
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Taphozous kigimauus, Bonh. Fascic. Md. Zool, i, p. l8 
(1903). 

i Taiping. S. M. 1,054. 

At notad ib my recent paper on TaphosouSy* the penknular 
representation of the longimams group agrees best with tile 
Bornean T. 1 . albipinnis, Thos. 

Chiromeles torquatus, Horsf. 

Chiromehs iorguatus, Flower, F.Z.S., 1900, p. 350; 
Thomas ah^ Wroughton. Joum. F.M.S. Mus. IV, p. no 
(t9of9). 

i in al. Terutaa Id. 

5 sk. Juara Bay, Pulau Ttoman. 

f Krian Rd., Larut, Perak. 913/1 r. 


Jeant. Boabay Mat. •!«•(. Soe. I^XIV, p. So 



II. A NOTE ON THE VARIATION OF A LOCAL 
RACE OF EPJMYS RATTUS, EPIMYS RATTUS 

JARAK (BONHO'lE), l^ROM PULAU JARAK. 
STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

By H. C. Robinson, C-M.ZS, 

In an earlier number of this journal vvol. i, pp. 70, 71 
(1905)* Mr- J- L. Bonhote described this rat on a single 
specimen obtained by rne in December, 1904. 

The author regarded it as a race of the Sumatran 
E. muellcn (Jentink), but the acquisition of large series of 
closely allied forms both from the mainland and from various 
groups of islands show that it is rather to be legarded as 
a form of the cosmopolitan E. lattus. 

In view of the fact that Pulau Jarak is very isolated and 
is practically never landed on, insomuch as it possesses no 
beach and is steep to right up to the mat>se§ of granite 
boulders that form the shoie, it is probable that the local rat 
population is hardly, if evei, contaminated by the introduction, 
whether by man or by natural agencies, of fresh blood. The 
race has therefore, in all probability, had time to attain 
a position of more or les-; stable equilibrium and 1 have 
therefore compiled the following tables based on a very consi- 
derable series obtained during two 01 three days in April, 1915. 

The specimens were collected by two natives and weie 
measured by them, but 1 have not thought it advisable to 
submit their figures to analysis as the personal error is 
probably large and variable and in so constant a race almost 
certainly masks the individual variation. It is, moreover, 
difficult to tell from skins wdiether the tails are really perfect, 
while the foot-measure, even foi experienced European 
collectors, is subject to a personal or individual error, which is 
relatively considerable. 

The measurements on the skulls have all been taken by 
myself with fine pointed dividers on a metal scale, the tenths 
of millimetres being estimated and in this connection it is well 
to consider the errors inherent to the methods of- measure- 
ment, as they have considerable bearing on modern work 
in* mammalology, local races being often founded on small 
differences in measurements based on series wl;iich from ^ 
biometrical point of view are frequently small. 

Masking errors may therefore be introduced from the 
following cases : — 

(l) A skull which has been comparatively recently 
cleaned, or which has been overboiled in the 
process of cleaning, will always give slightly 
larger measurements due to opening of the 
sutures ; in the case of badly overboiled -skulls 
this Increase is peimanent. 

August, x9i6a s 
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(a) There is probably a small error due to blacklash or 
spiing in the dividers ; this error is positive and 
is relatively greater in the smaller than in the 
larger measurements. 

(3) In the case of the measurement of total length old 
skulls may give a longer measurement tbw that 
really representing their morphological size due 
to the development of post-occipital ridges. The 
length is also increased at the anterior- extremity 
in very old specimens owing to occasional 
ossification of the cartilage at the tips of the 
nasals. 

In the case of the measurement of the length of the 
nasals an element of uncertainty is often introduced by the 
irregularity of the suture with the frontal. This error may be 
either positive or negative. 

In the Zygomatic breadth, a negative (i.e. the measure- 
ment obtained is too small) error is introduced by the spring 
of the zygomatic arches. 

The Diastema is affected by the position of the roots ot 
the anterior premolars which spread forward to a variable 
degree. This error also is negative. 

The tooth-row measurement, which is taken on the 
alveolus, is affected in the same way, though the error in this 
case is positive (i.e. the result is too large) ; and also in old 
skulls by actual absorption of the teeth when the sign is 
negative. This is not very marked in most rats but the genus 
Rhinosciurus (Sciuridae) may be cited as an extreme case. 

I'be specimens which have been measured, have been 
selected as adult, those specimens which show no signs 
whatever of wear on the molars having been rejected. 

The arithmetic mean error, the error of mean square or 
Standard Deviation of Pearson have been calculated as also 
the Coefficient of Variation. It will be noted that the 
measurements in all cases, if plotted, form corves of a 
symmetrical type, the arithmetic mean agreeing very closely 
with the Median. 

In the ci^ of the upper tooth-row I have not givdi the 
standard deviation or the arithmetic mean error as the 
measurement does not admit of sufficient accuracy to give 
consistent results, the actual dimensions being very small and 
the normal variation being apparently contained within very 
narrow limits. 

Table I. Measurements of Epimys ratius iarak 

(Bonhote) 

Adult nudes. 

Table II. Do. 

Adult fmaUs. 
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Table III. Measurements of skulls of Epimys rattus jarak 

(Bonhote) 

Total length — 100 
Adult males. 

Table IV. Do. 

Adult females. 

Table V. Skull Measurements of Epimys rattus jarak 


(Bonhote) 

column. 

Arithmetic Mean ... •••3 

Median ... ... 4 

Arithmetic Mean Error 5 

Standard Deviation ... 6 

Coefficient of Deviation 7 

Abbreviations used in Tables. 

M = much. 

V = very. 

Ml = moderately. 

SI = slightly. 



TABLE I. 

Measurements of £pimys rattns jarak (Bonhote), in Millimetres. 

Adult Males. 
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Measurements of Bpimys rattus jarak (Bonhote), in Millimetres. 

Adult Females. 
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III. ON AN ABERRATION OF SCIURUS PKEVOSti 
PREVOSTl FROM SOUTH WESTERN PAHANG. 

By Herbert C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S. 

Three races of the handsome Raffles squirrel are re- 
cognizable in the Malay Peninsula, two very distinct, and the 
third somewhat indefinite both in range and characters. 

These are 

Sciurus prevostii prevostii, Desm. 

Desm. Mamin, p. 335 (iSaz). 

Range. The Southern portion ot the Mafay Peninsula not 
north of a line drawn from the northern border of the territory 
of Malacca to Kuala Kurau on the Pahang River. 

This form is at once distinguishable by having the white 
side stripe continuous from ankle to ear over the shoulder. 

Sciurus prevostii wrayi, Kloss. 

Kloss, Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. iv, p. 148 tiQH). 

Range. From the Siamese Malay State of Trang, through 
the districts of Selama and Temengoh in northern Perak and 
across the main range of the Peninsula to the headwaters ot 
the Pahang and Tahan Rivers. Range northwards on the 
east side of the Peninsula not yet determined. 

This form is separable from the other two by having a 
wash of ochraceous fulvous on the shoulder, thereby breaking 
the continuity of the white lateral stripe. In the next race 
this wash is almost as deep in colour as the feet. 

Sciurus prevostii huxuei, Bonhote. 

Botthote, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) vii, p. 170 (X90Z). 

Range. Central and Southern Perak to the south of 
Selangor. 

In this form the ochraceous chestnut of the shoulder is 
broadly in contact with the black of the back. 

Of the first race, Sc. p. prevostii, the Federated Malay 
States Museums, possess a series of skins from Nyalas, 
Malacca, which are practically topotypes of the species and 
call for no special remark. They have the bands and feet 
chestnsA, the extremities of the fingers and toes sometimes 
rather paler, tending to orange buffi while in one case the f»t 
near the ankle are clad with speckled black wd grey hairs 
hiing;led with* the' chestnut, though this colouring is not sym? 
metrical. 
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Two skins from Ayer Kring, Negri Sembilan, on the 
eastern watershed of the Peninsula (Nos. 239, 240/12) are 
typical, but a third has the speckled markings on the feet well 
developed, v\hilc there is a tendency to the same change on 
the hands. (No. 2^1/12^. 

But of seven skins from Triang, about 20 miles north from 
Ayer Kring, three, Nos. 475, 477. 480/12 are typical, though the 
feet are somewhat paler chestnut, while the others show 
marked variations. 

One No. 479/12 has the hands and feet almost entirely 
white, the colour ol the h inds soiled with chestnut and the 
feet with a narrow ring of chestnut near the ankle. The bases 
of the hairs tliioughont l)lack. 

Another, No. 478/12 has the hands dull chestnut, inter- 
mixed with many i)hick and silvery white hairs and the feet 
silvery, dark m.iroon towards the ankle. The point of the 
shouldei blackish and the shoulder above much sprinkled with 
blackish hairs so that the white lateral stripe appears partially 
interrupted. No. 47O/12 is more neaily normal but has the 
feet dec idedly paler ( hestnut and the feet dirty whitish on the 
distal phalange's, chestnut on the proximal. No. 481/12 differs 
in the greater extension of white down the forearm towards 
the fingers, which are orange, and in the paler tint of the feet, 
which are clad with buffy golden hairs towards their 
extremities. 

These variations all occurring in specimens from one 
locality and whic'li are not comdated apparently either with 
the age of the indis iiiiuil or with that of the pelage, which is 
fairly fresh and luiiforrn in the whole series, appears to in- 
dicate a state of un.^^table equilibrium in the species, parallel to 
but on a smallei and less striking scale than that described by 
Messrs. Thomas & Wroughton in the Chindwin squirrels of the 
superspecies, Callhciurus sladeni Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
Bombay. 

The facts are interesting and worthy of note and though 
I do not think that the creation of yet another subspecies is 
justified wdth existing material it maybe permissible to borrow 
a method of nomenclature from the entomologists, and record 
the form as an aberration,* 

Sciurus prevostii, subsp. pravostii. 

ab. meticulosus^ aberrat. loc. nov. 

Type of the Aberration. Adult female (skin and skull). 
F.M.S. Museums No. 479/ 2, collected on gth Septemberi 19x2 
by Museum Collector, at Triang, South-wesferh Pahang. 

Characters. Similar to Sc. prevostii prevosHi, but having 
the white side stripe practically continuous from the tips of 
the fingers to the tips of the toes. 

* Rothschild, Hartert and Jordan, Nov. Zool I. p. X.' (xd94); fid. (fit. 
II. p. x8o, para a. (x895}- ^ - 
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Measurements (taken in flesh by native collectors) Head 
and body, 255; tail, 235; hindfoot, 52; ear, 22 mm. 

Skull: Total length, 57 -^! condvlo-basilar length, 49.2; 
palatilar length, 23.9; diastema, 14.0; uppei moiar series 
including /»»»,“. 10.5: interorbital bioadth, 22.4; cianial breadth, 
24.8; zygomatic breadth, 35-i> median length of nasals, 19.1. 
mm. 

Should thi.s aberration, as will not impi obably pro\ e to be 
the case, be found to occur in a definite aiea to the exclusion 
of the normal form, it will, of course, have to be classed as a 
subspecies. 




IV. NOTES ON THE SAKAI OF THE ULU 
KAMPAR. (PJates I— V). 

By Ivor H. N. Evans, B,A.y AssistaiJ Curator and Eihno- 
graphical Assistant^ F,M,S. Museums, 

The following notes are the results of rather ovei a 
month's work among the Sakai of the Kampar River, above 
Gopeng, in the Kinta di.strict of Perac; iny visit to these 
people having been made during the mouths of May and June, 
1915. Starting from Ciopcngou May -Jpth, a three miles walk, 
chiefly through old and new tin workings, took me to 
“ Kampong UIu Pipe,” a Malay settlement, about three miles 
distant from Gopeng, which is close to Messrs. Osborne & 
Chappel's new pipe line. On the hills near this village can be 
seen several Sakai (dearings, so. with the idea of getting into 
touch with theii inhabitants and of learning something of the 
aborigines living round the headwaters of the Kinta River, 
I mide a tew days slay in tins locality. With regard to 
my second intention, I met with very small success. The 
Malays of the settlement are all foreigners, Sumatra men, who 
have come into the r tuntry w’ilhin the last twenty ye«ars or so, 
and know practically nothing of the district witli the exception 
of their owm village and the road to Gopeng. I could not 
even obtain fiom them the name of a conspicuous mountain, 
which w'as clearly to be seen from the village. The informa- 
tion I got from the local Sakai was almost as unsatisfactory 
as that from the Malays, since they also seemed to move only 
within a small radius in the region of the foot-hills. The 
country of the Pahang border was to them unexplored 
territory, and they seemed to liave no intercourse with the 
aborigines of that <fistrict. These tame Sakai inhabit the Kinta 
Valley from about Gopeng to localities ‘some little way above 
the dam on the big pipe- line, and also those of the Guroh and 
Geruntum (Kuntun on the map^ Rivers, tributaries of the 
Kinta, while they have some intercourse with the people 
of Sungei Raia, who are said to differ slightly from them in 
dialect. This particular section of the Sakai, which cannot 
well be called a tribe, falls within the large division of the 
Central Sakai. The aborigines who live near Gopeng have 
adopted Malay fashions in dress, and the blow-pipe seems to 
be falling into disuse among them, as do also their ancient 
customs and beliefs. 

Finding these people, therefore, too sophisticated to be 
likely to afford me much of interest, I moved to a Sakai 
settlement on the Kinta River, some tw'o and a half miles 
above the dam on the large pipe-line, and some ten miles from 
Gopeng, Here I stayed for about a fortnight. Though the 
inhabitants of this settlement had been to a considerable 

Aufustt X916. ^ 
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extent in rnjitact with Mdl.iys and Chinese, they were much 
less civilized tlian the Sakai living closer to Gopeng. Si Busu 
the headman of the settlement, which consisted only of one 
small house, gave me a good deal of interesting information 
about customs and beliefs, and I also had with me a 
Sumatran Malay named Dana ; he had a Sakai wife who told 
me a giod deal about aboriginal affairs, though I did not 
accept his statements before venlymg them by questioning 
the Sakai themselves. 

Si Bush’s settlement consisted of a rather small house, 
roofe/i and walled with palm le ives, which stood in a ronsider- 
ahie cleaiiiig planted with tajnoca. Access to the dw^elling was 
gained by a bamboo laddei. The doorvv'a) could be closed 
with a slidine door of sheet bamboo, and on the left of this 
tlien^ wa^ built out a small room, occupied l)y an old man; 
this had a window to the outside and another and a door 
opening into the house. A single large loom occupied the 
rest of the sp«ice below, but above thi.s, biiilt out towards the 
hack of the house and supported on high poles, w*is an upper 
room which w^as entered from below by means of a bamboo 
ladder. The co iking place, with its earthen floor, was built 
rather to one side of the large room and over it was a 
framewwk wuth shelves for stoiing fiiewood, cooking utensils, 
etc. The dart quivers belonging to the men of the house were 
hung against the uprights supporting the shelves. One or 
two stoi e-bins for padi, made of tree- bark, w'ere placed 
near the w'alls, while a space in one corner of the room, walled 
in to a height of about two and a half feet with tree-bark, but 
empty at the time of my visit, had also becui used for holding 
padi grain. 1 spent a good deal of time in the liousc and was 
interested to notice that, unless asleep, the Sakai were never 
without occnp<ition of some sort. Their appetites W’ere 
insui dde, ami shortly after a hearty meal of rice, gourd, and 
flogs or some other such delicacy, they w^ould start roasting 
Indian corn or tapioca in the ashes of the fire. The consump- 
tion of Indian corn and tapioca, if the .Sakai w^ere at home, 
w'ent on intermittently all day long. Apart from e.iting, the 
men occupied themselves in making stocks of blow pipe darts 
and snares for small game, or in repairing their casting nets; 
the women devoted themselves to the manufacture of mats 
and carrying baskets or the cutting and drying of tobacco, 
previously rolled leaves of the plant being shredded with a 
sharp sliver of bamboo on a billet of wood. This was placed 
on the slant, one end resting on the floor, the other against a 
wall of the house. 

The clearing in which the house was situated had been 
planted in the previous year, the Sakai’s custom being first to 
sow a new clearing with rice and then to plant tapioca, a 
rnurh slower growing crop, among the ripe. Thus, after the 
rice harvest is over, and most of the crop consumed, they are 
able to fall back on their tapioca, which by that time is 
sufficiently far advanced to be dug up. 
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It is not necessary to s.i\* any thing about the blow-pipes 
or the dart-quivers generally in use aniof,g the Kainpar bakai. 
as they are of the same type as tho'-e uJ the aljorigines of the 
Batang Padang District of Peiak, which liave been fiillv 
described by Skeat and otheis. One quivei, iiowever, which 
was hanging from tlie posts suppoiting the shelves above Uie 
cooking place, immediateU ailraaed iny attention, since its 
cover was t>f quite a different t)pe horn the noim,d, l*eiiig a 
hard and stiff cap of plaited rattan 17.5 chi'-, high. After a 
considerable amount of fruitless quvstioning I ehciti'd the 
information that ii liad'been bought from . Kinta Kiver Sakai, 
and this of course explained its resemblance to I lie quivers 
used by the aborigines of the Kuala Kangsar and Uppu 
Perak Districts. 

Customs, Religious Beliefs and buFERsinioNs. 

I gathered from the Sakai living on the clearings around 
“ Kampong Ulu Pipe" that they have -.ome hazy itlea of a 
Supreme Being or Deity ttbe '^uti), whom they call Yenon^. 
This statement is supported by the mfoiination which 
Wilkinson obtained from one of the same peo[)le, whom he 
induced to live in Taiping foi about three months. As 
among the Sakai of Suiigkai and the Hill Sakai of the 
Temengoh District of Upper Pmak, the shaman or magician 
is termed Halnk and the faiviiiiur spirit, 1)\ whose aid he 
works his spells, his Anak Yun^, It is said that formerly the 
body of a dead Haluk was left unburied in the house where he 
died. I was also told (hat the Halak's buuibuii^ or round hut, 
is built within a dwelling hous<\ and consists of seven beriam 
palm-leaves plaited together and fistened to form a circle 
within a rectangular fnunc of wood, which is attached to the 
posts of the shelves over the fiit-pKicc and to some of the 
posts of the house. 

The rest of the information mulei this heading is derived 
from Si Busu and tlie people of his Inmsc. 

First, I will give some accouni <»f various supei^titions 
and tabus which influence the people's daily Idc. As among 
so many aboriginal tiibes, lightning ichilou) and thmidci are 
held in dread. The follow'ing actions are thought to cause 
thunder storms, and are therefore tabu. 

(i) To roast an egg in the fire. 

(2; To laugh if a snake is met with in the jungle. 

(3) To pull a jungle-leech eff the body and burn it. 

When a bad thunder storm comes on, the Sakai descend 
down from the house to the ground, strike their parangs into 
the earth and leave them there. Hot stones from the hearth, 
the supports for cooking pots, are also thrown out of the door 
of the house. Both these actions are thought to be helpful in 
dispersing the storm ; and the hot stones, symbolically at any 
rate* diy tip the rain. 
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Should anyone in the house, a child at play for instance, 
break off the tail of a lizard, each peison cuts a piece of hair 
from his, or her, head, burns it in the fire, and then, after 
collecting the ashes, blows them through tlie hands, placed 
trumpet lashion before the mouth, saying; " Usah, usah 
gelebeh ” (don’t any more), if this were not done, the house 
would be struck by lightning. 

We will next take some beliefs and customs connected 
chiefly with sickness. 

If three men have planned to go on a journey or to fell 
jungle together, but one man remains at home \\ithout saying 
anything (i.e. excusing himself from g<»ing), and should one of 
the two companions fall sick, his illness is at once ascribed to 
the man w'ho slopp)ed behind. The t^^X) v\ill immediately 
return, and the third man must say charms for the recovery 
of the patient. If, however, the man who stops at home 
makes some excuse foi not g^ung, no ill fortune encountered 
by his companions can be ascribed to him. 

If a man throws aw a} tlie end of a cigarette or some 
scraps of food, and what he throws away falls into a hole in a 
tree-stump, a mortar for pounding padi, the stump of a 
bamboo, oi any [)lace w^hi(‘h holds, or can liold, water, and 
should he aftoiwnirds fall ill with pains in his stomach, he 
thinks that this action is the cause. Ib' will, therefore, go to 
the place where he threw awii)' the food fragments and remove 
them. If he did not do this, he w'ould not recover from his 
illness. 

If a man is sleeping in the jungle on the giound (or some- 
times if he is living in his house), and falls sick with itchy 
feelings in his body or swellings, he whll dig up the ground 
under his sleeping place, .iiul if he finds an ants’ nest will 
destroy it. The ants, so he thinks, have caused him to fall 
sick, and the destruction of the nest insures his recovery. 

If a man who has been camping in the jungle falls sick, 
and should remember that he has left a p)ole of one of the 
shelters he has used standing in the ground, he will return and 
pull it up, otherwise he will not recover. 

If a man sits down on a spot w’^here the roots of two trees 
interlace he will fall sick: for places of this kind are the 
abodes of spirits. 

If a man leans against a tiee \vhich has a creeper twining 
about it, he will become ill ; for this tree is the dw'elling place 
of a spirit. The sick man will, however, recover if he returns 
and cuts through the creeper. 

Tabus with regard to mothers-in-law and fathers-in-Iaw 
are in foice. A man must avoid his mother-in-law as much as 
possible, and a woman her father-in-law^ 

Some very interesting information with regard to cus- 
toms, now obsolete or neaily so, came to light during my 
conversations with Si Busu. He told me that he had seen 
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these observances practised while still a youth. In choosing 
a site lor a new clearing, a kind of diviimtion was practised to 
ftce whether the Earth Spirit would allow the ground to be 
used. When a suitable piece of ground had been chosen, the 
Sakai went to the site pioposed for the new^ clearing and 
repeated some spells. They then swept all rubbish from a 
small plot of ground, and enclosed it within a frame made of 
four pieces of wood each about a fool and a half long. The 
pieces of wood wxie called dapor. Incense was burnt 

within the square, and, if much smoke arose from it, this was 
regarded as a sign that the padi crop would be plentiful. 
Next, little cups made of lehak leaves containing incense, 
water, lebak leavers and rice-fl(jui \v(Te placed within the 
square. The* man who pt rformed the ceremony then covered 
the square ovei with leaver and e\erybody went home. If 
this man dreamed on that night that the place was not good 
another site wa*. < hosen for the clearing. Dieams about fire 
or of a piece of wood wrapped in a mat u-c. a body ready for 
burial) were bad. Providing that the celebrant's dl*eams were 
favourable, the Sakai went the next morning to the clearing 
^ite and uncovered the square of ground which they had 
swept. If the ground under the covering of leaves was un- 
disturb(‘d, they booked upr)n this as a sign that they might 
make the proposed clearing, but if they found any adventitious 
substances under the leaves, such as rubbish of any kind, or 
twigs and scrat)S of wood, another site had to be chosen and 
the performance repeated. If some rubbish had merely fallen 
on the leaves covering the square, the clearing might be made, 
though this was regarded as a sign that somebody from 
another settlement would die in their house. If, how^ever, a 
clearing were to be made after rubbish had been found under 
the covering leaves, it was thought that this w^ould result in 
the death of a man of the house. 

When the young padi has sprung up no bamboos or 
rattans must be cut near the clearing until the crop is ripe. 

The season for sowing padi is when the petai fruits are 
ripe and the durian and prah nearly so. 

Another curious Sakai superstition is that the earth must 
not be struck with a stick, this action being thought to irritate 
the Earth Spirit. 

Tabu signs are hung up across the approaches to the 
clearing and outside the houses on the first day of padi sowing 
to warn the people from other settlements that they may not 
enter, but the tabu period is only for one day. 

In making a clearing the first step is to cut away the 
undergrowth. This work proceeds for three days, and then a 
one day's stop is made. When the undergrowth has all been 
cleared the felling of the big trees begins, and here again after 
working for three days the Sakai rest for a day. 

During the first three days of clearing undergrowth it is 
tabu to touch the chopping ki^fe of a man who is engaged- in^ 
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the work. Similarly during the first three days of felling the 
big trees nobody may touch an ad-ze belonging to another man. 

At the time of the leaping of the padi crop the settlement 
is laid under ceit,»in tabus foi a peiiod of six days. During 
this peiiod cigarettes may not be smoked nor blow -pipes and 
fish be brought into tin* houses, r.ibii signs of palm leaves are 
hung up as a \vaining to outsiders not to visit the clearing. 
On the first day of rea])ing seven ears of padi, the rice-soul, 
are tied up, and incense burnt to them. I'hese .sc\en eai^ aie 
left till reaping is finished, and round rlicm sufficient padi to 
fill two or three reaping baskets, this being the ricc-souTs 
companion. The rice-soul is finalK leaped, and incense is 
burnt untler the place wIktc it is hung up for six days. After 
this the grain from the i ice-soul and its companion are taken 
and mixed w'lth the seed padi. 

Si Busu also g.ive me a little informal ion wdth legard to 
customs connected with child-birth. It appears that after a 
biith the navel (oul is Iniried under tlui house. Should the 
child fall ill and its hods appeal swollen, the cord is dug up 
and inspected to see w heather white or other ants are eating it. 
Should this be the case*, the ants art* killed with hot water and 
the cord is re-buried in another spot. If noanlsaie found, 
the cord is again interred in the same place. 

After a woman has been delivered, spells are said over her, 
and when this has been done, she is allow^ed to eat every kind 
of food with the exception of chilies, which are forbidden to 
her for six days. 

I was told that ai tides of property, not necessaiily be- 
longing to the decc'ascd, and food are placed on a newly made 
grave, and that a fire is kindled, morning and evening, at the 
spot for the first six days after biii'ial. 

Contact wdth Malays and Chinese has tended to destroy 
the customs and beliefs of the Sakai living wdthin easy reach 
of the settlements of these races. Consequently the Sakai 
around “ Kampong Uln Pipe” seem to have lost most of their 
distinctive customs, and the same is true in a less degree of 
those living above the dam. I gathered that some of the 
customs described above virc obsolete or obsolescent among the 
people that I visited, though they probably remain in full 
force among the wilder aborigines in the headwaters of the 
Kampar River. 

ABORIGINES OF THE PAHANG BOUNDARY. 

Apart from the fact that aborigines of the foot-hills have 
little intercourse with the people of the main range and are 
therefore ignorant of the wheieabouts of their settlements, my 
visit to the Kampar district w*as veiy ill-timed with regard to 
getting coolies for an expedition to the mountains, since the 
Sakai were engaged in making clearings for planting their padi. 
Repeated questionings of the Malays and Sakai gained me but 
little information about the people of the mountainSi though 
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I chanced to hear reports of communal houses. Si Busu knew 
almost as little as the other Sakai fioin whom I made enqui- 
ries, but I arranged with him that he should go up country 
and try to biing down some wild people to see me. He left 
his house on May 5th, and calling in at a relatioifs clearing, a 
little further up the Kampar River, took this man with him, 
since he (Si Busu’s relation) occasionallj had dealings with 
the hill Sakai. On the afternoon of Maj' 8lh Si Busu and his 
relation returned, bringing with them twelve wild Sakai, three 
men, two boys, and seven women. All of them seemed ver) 
much frightened, the women keejung their eyes fixed on the 
ground, and tlie men being obviously extremely nervous. 
None of these people spoke Malay, though I believe that one 
of the men understood a few words of that langii;ige. On the 
day of their arrival I took a few photograplis and some 
measurements of the men, and in tlK‘ evening 1 got Si Busu to 
bring two of them to rny tent. One kept his face averted 
the w'hole lime and the otlu r spoke in whispers when answer- 
ing qiiesti«)Us. I took a vc>eHl>ular\ ipriiited with thi> paper), 
of rather more than thirty woids, but J did not attempt to 
carry the matter (urtlun owing to the Sakai’s uneasiness. 
Judging from the words obtained, however, their dialect 
belongs to the central Sakai groups, as does that ot the more 
civili/ed aborigine? ot llu' kampar River. I did my litst to 
find out from Si Busu where these people lived, what moun- 
tains their clearings weu* on, and, what was the iieaiest riNer, 
but without much success, but probably they W(‘re from the 
Perak side of the main range. The next morning I was told 
that the w^omen-folk Ixdng. I supposed, fiightened, had de- 
parted at daylight. This wa^^ pniticularly annoying as some 
of them had tatn marks on the face, which I w^anted to 
sketch. The men left at about 10 a.m. on the same day. I 
afterw^ards found out tliat Si Busu had got them df>wn on false 
pretences, asking them, I believe, to help him in making his 
clearing. This, no doubt, partly accounted for theii nervous- 
ness, since, when they found that I had called them, and that 
they had been told a lie, they prob.ihlv thought that they were 
to be kidnapped. I reproached Si Busu for h.iving told the 
Sakai an untruth, but he said that if they had known that a 
European wanted to see them the}* would have refused to 
come and would most likely have deserted tlu ir clearing. The 
only other information that I was able to gain about these 
people, partly from Si Busu, partly from themselves with Si 
Busu*s assistance, w'as that their houses were small, but had 
several fire-places, and that one family occupied each house. 
Each household appears to possess two clearings, one planted 
with quick-growing crops such as Sengkuni (millet), Indian 
corn and gourds, the other with slow-growing vegetables such 
as tapioca, keledek (convovnius batanas?) and caladium. 
When the qnick-grow ing crops are exhausted they subsist on 
the produce of their .second planting, I gathered that the 
Hill-SeLkai only moved within a very small radius since they 
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said that they did not know the aborigines of the Kinta, Raia, 
Telom or any other rivers. They had never heard of the bow, 
nor did they know anything about the working of iron ; so it 
would seem that they are not in touch with the Northern 
Sakai. 

With regard to the tatu patterns mentioned above, 
except in one case where I have made a note that a man had 
a line tatued from the top of the forehead to the tip of the 
nose— only one man was tatued— I have to rely on my 
memory, owing to the Sakai women taking their departure 
as I have already related but, as far as I can recollect, the 
womens’ patterns weie very similar to those affected bv the 
hill Sakai men of the Ulu Temengoh, i.e., tlirec pairs of 
parallel lines running slantingly across each cheek and some 
V shaped markings on the forehead. 


English. 

Malay. 

Sakai. 

Head 

Kepala 

... Jelbal. 

Ear 

Telinga 

... Kntak. 

Eye 

Mata 

... Mat. 

Nose 

Hidong 

Mob. 

Cheek 

Pipi 

Ming. 

Mouth 

Mulut 

... Nynum. 

Lips 

Bibir 

... Nynum (?) 

Tongue 

Lidah 

... Lentag. 

Tooth 

Gigi 

... Leinoin. 

Chin 

Dagu 

... Lingkah. 

N eck 

Leher ' 

... Tangun. 

Nape of neck 

fengkok 

Tangkok. 

Shoulder 

Brdiu 

Gelpol. 

Ann 

Long an 

... Kengris. 

Elbow 

Siku 

... Kanang. 

Hand 

Tanga n 

... Tok. 

Thumb 

Ibu tangan 

... Jaras (?) lok. 

Finger 

J;ui 

... Jaras tok. 

Nail 

Kuku 

C'hendro<. 

Thigh 

Paha 

... Lempar. 

Knee 

Lntnl 

... Kurul. 

Shin-bone 

Tulang kering 

... Jong kenuuin 

Foot 

Kaki 

Juk. 

Heel 

Tumit 

Chanong jnk. 

Sole of fool 

Tapak kaki 

... Taparjuk. 

Toes 

Jari kaki 

Jaras juk. 

Breast ‘ 

Uada 

... Entok. 

Back 

Belakang 

... Kenok. 

Liver 

Hati 

Gris. 

Stomach 

Prut 

... Ek, 

Navel 

Pnsat 

... Snk. 

Intestines 

Isi perut 

... Chong ek. 

Blood 

Da rah 

... Behip. 

Bone 

Tulang 

.. Je-ark. 

Skin 

Kulit 

... Getug. 

Hair 

Rambut 

Sok, 



V. NOTE ON A COLLECTION OF ROCK , 

SPEC IMENS FROM PULAU PISANG, WEST COAST 

OF JOHORE. 

By J. B. ScRivENOR, Geologist, F.M.S. 

In May 1916 Mr. C. Boden Kloss sent me a collection of 
rock specimens from the small island, Pulau Pisang, off the 
southern part of the west coast of Johore. Mr. Kloss stated 
that only two of the specimens represent rock that he saw 
exposed in situ and that the remainder came from a shingle 
beach. All the specimens are from the north side of the 
island. 

These specimens are of sufficient-interest to warrant a note 
on them and their relations to other rocks in the Malay 
Peninsula. On glancing over the collection one had the 
impression that they were largely locks of the “ Chert Series” 
indurated by metamorphism, and thin sections prepared for 
the microscope support this view, while a pebble of granite in 
the collection shows how the metamorphism was effected, but 
on the other hand they show that volcanic ashes are also 
represented on the island. The following is a brief description- 
of the rocks. 

1. Granite. This pebble is too small to say what type of 
granite it was derived from. The slide contains only one mica, 
biotite, but a larger specimen might very likely show muscovite 
as well. There is nothing unusual about the rock. 

2. Quartz-mica-syenite-porphyry, Nothing exactly corres- 
ponding to this rock has been found before in the Peninsula 
and it is unfortunate that it is only represented by a pebble. 
Hornblende is common and there is an equal quantity of 
altered biotite also in fairly large flakes. There are numerous 
porphyritic crystals of felspar full of finely divided decom- 
position products. Some of them appear to be kaolinized 
orthoclase but others show traces of polysthenic twinning. 
The felspar crystals are generally bordered by a very delicate 
growth which in some cases looks like a radial arrangement of 
minute fibres of felspar, but with a high power much of it is 
resolved into a micropegmatitic intergrowth of quartz and 
felspar. Quartz is confined to this intergrowth and to the 
base, which does not form a large proportion of the rock and is 
of felspar and quartz in small grains. The quartz is a nriinor 
constituent, and the rock is a porphyry of same composition 
as quartz-mica-syenite. The nearest approach to this rock 
known as yet in the Peninsula are certain syenitic rocks found 
in the Benom Range of Pahang (vide ‘‘The Geology and 

1916, 
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Mining Industries of UIii Pahang,’* p. 59> ^o) which are 
believed to be of the same age ns the gianite of that range and 
possibly to owe their distinct composition to a mixture of a 
basic magma with that of the granite. Some cf these rocks, 
however, contain pyroxene. There is none in the Pulau 
Pisang pebble nor is there any reason to believe that the 
hornblende is derived from pyroxene, and a rock of this nature 
might consolidate at a shallow depth from a part of a 
hornblende-granite magma poor in quartz. There is a quantity 
of white ‘‘paque matter showing a trace of crystal outline 
which is probably a decomposed titaniferous mineral. 

3. This is a daik pebble, shown by the thin section to be 
altered volcanic ash rich in quartz and with orthoclase and 
soda-phigioclase as felspars. Alteration is proved by the hard 
compact nature of the rock and the presence of a secondaiy 
mineral, in minute grains. It may be zoisite. 

4. Another altered ash similar to j. The secondaiy 
mineral is probably epidote. 

5. A finer grained ash, full of a granular mineral, probably 
secondary epidote. 

6. A rock with much secondary epidote which obscures 
its original nature. It may have been sandstone. 

7. A pale grey pebble of very fine but hard texture. It 
is impossible to say anything with certainty -abont its mineral 
composition even after examination under a 1/12" oil immersion 
objective. It is probably altered shale with minute granules 
of epidote, 

8. A pebble closely resembling black chert of the Chert 
Series, the resemblance being confirmed by the section. The 
secondary minerals aa.'e epidote, some forming minute veins, 
and a very finely fibrous mineral of which nothing definite can 
be said but which is probably an amphibole. There is no trace 
of radiolaria. 

y. A banded pebble showing black and gn y rock. Both 
are very fiiu' grained but the black rock is certainly altered 
chert, while the gre\ is either shale or fine ash. 

10. Tliis is one of the two spc'ciinens mentioned by Mr. 
Kloss and is like No. 7. It shows stratificatiem. Thin sectiems 
of the rock point to it being fine shale full of granular epidote. 

11. I be other speciineii mentioned by Mr. Kloss consists 
of alternating bands of black and grey rock, the latter having a 
slight buff tint. The grey bands resemble 7 and 10 and may 
be either altered shale or fine ash. The black bands are 
altered chert and fine black shale. The secondary minerals 
thev contain are epidote, the fibrous mineral seen in No. 8. 
which, in one slide, has a distinct greenish tint, and brown 
mica. 
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There can be no doubt that these rocks are from a junc- 
tion of Chert Series rocks and granite and there are two points 
concerning them that are worth attention. The first of those 
is the association of volcanic ash. 

The coarser specimens cannot be distinguished from some 
of the ashes of the Pahang Volcanic Series, and this is the 
third, instance in which these volcanic rocks have been found 
associated with chert. Another instance is at Lubok Plang, on 
the Pahang River, where a bed of chert was found between a 
flow of lava and a layer of ash. Epidote occurs in the chert 
and in the volcanic rocks but in the Pulau Pisang chert it is 
more abundiint. Radiolaria are more abundant in the Lubok 
Plang chert. 

The second known instance of the association of volcanic 
ash and chert was afforded by specimens taken from a stone- 
heap in Singapore, 'fhe radiolaria in the chert aie in some 
cases at any rate preserved as casts of chlorite and the same 
mineral occurs in the ash. Nothing definite could be learned 
about the loc ality whence the.se rocks came. One statement 
was to tlie effect that they might have come as ballast fiom 
Mauritius, but that is very unlikely, and in view of the nature 
of the Pulau Pisang rocks, they may have come fmm a neigh- 
bouring island,* 

Generally the radiolarian cherts are found close to thick 
beds of quartzite and shale, and in the coai^er (juartzites 
pebbles of chert are abundant. Lately Mr. K. S. Willhourn 
has reported chert and quart/ite to be intci bedded in certain 
sections in Negri Senibilan. These three cases of ass ociation 
with igneous rocks suggest that in some cases their origin may 
be the same as that put forward in the Geological Magazine 
for 1911 (Biili.sh Pillow Lavas and the rocks ashociated with 
them — loc. cit, pp. 20.2-209 and 241-248) by Messrs. Dewey 
and Flett, who think that silicate of soda from volcanic 
eruptions was dissolved in sea-water and created conditions 
favourable for siliceous protozoa such as radiolaria. As the 
eruptions that formed the Pahang Volcanic series were in part 
submarine, this may be a case of similar conditions and similar 
results. 

The other point of interest is the re^^einblance of the pale 
grey rock (Nos. 7 & 10) to some of the boulders and pebbles 
found in Kinta with the boulders of tourinaline-conindum 
rock. These are light colo ii\-d, sometimes oolitic, and some- 
times contain a little corundum and tourmaline. In a descrip- 
tiont of the tourmaline-corundum rocks it w»as suggested that 
certain bodies in them may be replacements of casts of 
radiolaria, and a rock was found in Kinta actually showing 


• A fourth occunence of chert associated with an igneos rock is known 
-'On the Ginteng Sempah Road. Selangor. 

t Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, Ixvi 1910, pp. 433^449* 
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radiolaria. The resemblance then, of the Pulau Pisang grey, 
fine-grained rock, to the light-coloured rocks forming part of 
I' tourmaline-corundum rocks ’’and its association with chert,, 
is further evidence for the tourmaline-corundum rocks being in 
part altered Chert Series rocks. 

But, assuming this to be correct, there is a great difference 
between the alteration by granite on Pulau Pisang and by 
granite in Kinta. In the former case the very fine grain makes 
determination of constituent minerals difficult, but epidote, 
fibrous amphibole, and brown mica seem to be the result of 
metamorphism, while in the latter the alteration produced 
large quantities of tourmaline and corundum, with rutile, 
spinel, white mica, and fluorite. 



VI. A NOTE ON CALLOSCIURUS FINLAYSONI 
(HORSF.) AND ALLIED FORMS. 

By Hekhekt C, Roiunson, C.M.ZS. 

In recent articles on Sciuvus Jiulaysoii i in the “ Joyirnal of 
the Natural History Socict\ of Siaiii"*^ Mr. C. 1>. Kloss has dealt 
with tliis species and its allied forms at consideiable length 
and has erected for ra('es inhabiiing Koh Si Chang and Kok 
Phai, islands in the Gulf of Sian), close to the mouth of the 
Menain River, two new races, viz. Sciiints finlaysoni partus, 
inhabiting the former, and 5 c./. follctli, the latter, island. 

After discussing the literature in some detail Mr. Kloss 
has, after consitleration, decided that the name Sc. finlaysoni, 
sensu stricto, shall be retained foi the form inhabiting the 
mainland. 

lie attempts t<^ justify his contention by referring to the 

original description b)' llorsfitdd {ZoaL Res. Java , 1824) 

in which that authoi states that “this species has hitherto 
been mentioned by Ibihon alone from the following concise 

notice in P. Tachard’s travcils ’ while, in addition, 

Mr. Klos.s also ivErs to Anderson, who statcjs tliat “ the type 
of Sc, finlaysoni was obtained in Sunn by Dr. Finlayson and 
another was procured by the same traveller in Sichang Island. 
These two squirrels are e.vactl^^ alike, being white squirrels 
with a yellownsh tinge.” The latter clause shows that 
Dr. Anderson did not study these two specimens in any great 
detail. 

Furthei, Mr. Kloss quotes Horsfield (Cat. Mamin. E. Ind. 
Co. Mus., p. 154, 1851) as stating that the locality of the speci- 
men in the Museum of the East India Company (transferred 
to the British Museum in 1871)) was “Siam.” Tliis is, how- 
ever, not strictly accuiate. The habitat of the species is given 
as “Siam” while a specimen “A” is mentioned “from 
G. FinIayson*s Collection during Crav\ ford's Embassy to Siam 
and Hue,” which is not quite the same thing. 

The whole crux of the matter, however, is that the older 
authors paid no very particular attention, either to the exact 
localities of their specimens or to minute snbspecific diffei ences, 
and Koh Si Chang is certainly near enough to Siam to be 
quoted as such by Horsfield. The conception also, of a 
definite specimen as a type of a speciejs when one or more w'ere 
available is of very much latci date than Horsfield in 1824 or 
for the matter of that than Dr. Anderson, writing in 1878. 

We come, therefore, to the first detailed revision of the 
group on modern lines, that of Wroughton (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (8) ii, pp. 393 et seq., 1908). This paper h as been 

• Vol. i, pp. 157 — 162 (March 1915) ; op. cit. pp. 225— 228 (December 
1915) : Vol, ii, pp. 16, 30 (June 1916). 
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quoted by Mr. Kloss but he has unfortunately omitted to note 
that therein the specimen from Koh Si Chang has been 
definitely selected as the type, as indeed had already been done 
by Bonhote in 1900. The dimensions given by Wroughton 
perfectly agree with those of the type of Sc. f. portus, Kloss, as 
is shown by the figures here repeated, those in parentheses 
being from the type of Sc. f. portus. Allowance must of course 
1)6 made for the fact that the body measurements of the type 
of Sc, fitilaysoni have presumably been taken on the dry skin. 

Head and body. 175 1197): tail, 175 (183); hindfoot, 43 
(44) mm. Skull: greatest length, 46 (46.5); interorbital 
breadth, 17.3 116.7) ; zygomatic bieadth, 28 (27.5); length of 
nasals, 13 (12.6) mm. 

Under the rules governing nomenclature, as almo.st un- 
iversally recogni.sed by zoologists, the first reviser has the right 
to designate the ty]>e of a species from the original material, if 
such has not been done by the author of the species. 

Sciurus finlaysoni portus therefoie becomes a pure synonym 
of Callosciurus finlays^nii finlaysoni (Raffles). 

The mainland animal being thus without a name I propose 
to dedicate it to the origintil discoverer. 

Cali.osciurus fint.avsom tach \ia)i, subsp. nov. 

Diagnosis. Similar to the typical form from Koh Si 
Chang but considerably larger, greatest length of skull 
53‘5 — 57-0 rnm. against 4.}. 0—47.7 mm. in the typical form. 

Type. Male adult (.skin and skull) in British Museum 
from R. Mee Nan, Siam, altitude, 75 m. collected by Mr. T. 
H. Lyle on Apiil 4th, 1900 {spm. f. sub. Sciurus finlaysoni, 
Bonhote, P.Z.S. (i) iqor, p. 53.) 

Co-types. Krabin, Bangpakong R., Central Siam, collect- 
ed by native collector in November, 1915. Nos. CBK. 2020, 
2037 — 8, 2046 — 8), (cf. Kloss, Journ. Nat. Hi.st. Soc. Siam, ii, 
pp. 16. 30 (1916). 



VII. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF KEDAH PEAK. 

V. Botany. 

By H. N. Ridley., M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Late Directok oj< Gardens, Straits SETrLizMENTs. 

[i 4 %hort account of the physiography of the mountain and a list of 
the Vertebrates obtained during the expedition has already been 
published in this journal (VoL VL pp, 219, 24d), H,C.R,] 

The Mountain of Kedah Peak, Giinong Jerai of the 
Malays, has been visited by several botanists, the first of 
whom appears to have been Thomas Lobb, who collected a 
few plants there which are now in the Kew Herbarium; later, 
Sir Hugh Low ascended it, accompanied by the well known 
orchid collector, Boxall. In 1893, 1 visited it myself and 
brought down a fairly extensive collection ol the plants there. 
Some account of this trip was puldished in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Straits branch, vol. 34, p. Moharned 
Aniff, of the Penang Gardens, has also been there, ' and now we 
have an excellent collection made by Messrs. II. C. Robinson 
and C. B. Kloss in December, 1915. The specimejns were 
gathered at a height of from 2,800 to 4,000 K-ct, and to these 
are added a few collected at Gurun at the foot of the Peak. 

Among these arc especially noticeable the additions of 
two new genera to the flora and both of these species new to 
science, viz, Myrioncitron (Rubiaceae) an Indo-Malayan genus, 
and Eulalia, a fine grass allied to Indian species. There are 
a number of other inteiesting species in the collection, notice- 
ably the beautiful Jasmine /. Kedahense. A tall, white-flowered 
Vaccinium eburneum, another handsome new Ayr/s f, besides 
the X. Ridleyi formerlx obtained b\ me liere, and the very rare 
Acriopsis Ridleyi, of which the only specimen previously known 
w’as a single plant found in a pepper garden in Singapore. 

The flora of Kedah Peak hears a considerable resemblance 
to that of Mt. Ophir, especially in the occurrence of lowland 
seashore plants at this altitude, isolated as they are from the 
ordinary habitats of these plants by the forests winch lie 
between them and the sea. This is perhaps most marked in 
Mt. Ophir, but the occurrence here of such plants as Atchy- 
tea Vahlii, Adinandra dumosa, Euthemis leiicocnrpa, Vaccinium 
Malaccense, Aneilema giganteum, Isachne rigida, typically plants 
of open and usually sandy country distinctly suggest an 
original flora of a sandy, littoral character of which these 

* Gardens Bulletin, Straits Settlements, I. No. 10, p. 353 (July 1916) 
[A small list of Monocotyledons collected by Mohaniid Haiiiff shortly before 
our visit to the Hill.] 

tThe Xyridaceae have unfortunately been omitted from Mr. Ridley’s 
Mannscript but will be published In a subsequent number of this Journal. 
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littoral plants are the relics. There can be little doubt that 
Mt. Ophir was at one time an island detached from the main- 
land as Penang is to this day, aifd it seems highly probable 
that Kedah Peak may have been similarly isolated. The 
absence of any real Siamese element in the flora of Kedah 
Peak in spite of its practically over-looking the southern 
Siamese rice fields and heaths with their distinctive Siamese 
flora, has been noted by me previously, and this collection 
confirms it, alliiongh it includes the handsome Banhiniu 
bracteata, Grah., a plant of Siam which was obtained in the 
low country round Gurun. The flora of Kedah Peak is typi- 
cally Malayan, and It is the most Northern Malayan mountain 
in the peninsula, unless the Gunong Perak range, quite un- 
known botanically as yet, should also contain a Malayan flora. 

Magnoi IACE.52. 

I. TaLAUMA T.ONGIFOLIA, Sp. }WV. 

Talauma mutabilis, vau. longifolia, Bl. Anon, p. 37. 

A shrub 10 to 12 feet tall. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
glabrous, lanceolate, long acuminate and shortly nariowed to 
the base, nerves 7 pairs, slender, reticulations conspicuous, 
6 to 8 inches long, 1*7 to 2’5 inches wide, petiole *5 inch long. 
Peduncle 1-1*5 hich (in fruit) long, appre‘^sed, silky. Bud 
ellipsoid, beaked, appressed, silky. Petals glabrous, oblong, 
obtuse, cream or pale yellow, *7 inch long, *3 inch wide. Fruit 
glabrous, pustular 1*5 inch long, carpels about 6, beaked. 

Kedah Peak at 3,900 feec alt. b'lowers cream (no. 6040), 
small tree, flowers pale yellow, scented (no. 6110), also col- 
lected here by Mohamed Anift', Moulmein (Lobb), Pungah 
(Curtis), Java. The narrower leaves and much smaller flower 
distinguish this from T. mulabtlis, Bl. 

lA. Illicitm Camhodumiuji, Ilance. At 3,900 feet (6002). 
Small tree, rosy cream flowers, at 3,0('u feet (6089). Common 
in all mountain districts in the peninsula. 

DlLLENIACEAi. 

2. Acroirema costatnm, Jack. Flowers sulphur yellowy 
Gurun (6178), Kedah Peak (6067). Common in hill districts 
all over the peninsula. 

Anonack.e. 

3. Goniothahimus subevenius, King. Gurun (6174). 

Distrib. Perak. 

POLYGALACEili. 

4. Poly gala venenosa, Jilss. At 3,800 feet. Common in 
the hill districts 6035. " 

5. Salomonia canioniensis var gracilis. 

Stems slender, simple or little branched, slightly winged 
with small, nearly sessile ovate leaves above, longer petioled 
ones below. Fruit with short bristles along the edge. 
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This has the habit of S. ohlongifolia but the leaves of 

S. cantonienm reduced. This latter plant is usnaliy a weed of 
cultivation and one would hardly expec t to find it hieli upon 
Kedah Peak. ^ 

Flowers purplish at j.ooo feet. No. 6064. 

TkUNSTROKMIACI- A h'. 

6. Adinandya dtmtosa, J.ick. A variety with very rounded 
leaves at 3,000 feet. No. 5987. t^oinmon in the plains, but it 
also grows on Mount Ophir at 3,000 feet. 

6a. Eurya acinnniata var glalmi, Bl. A form with rather 
larger flow'ers than the low countrj' form. Small tree 15 to 
20 feet, Howers whitish, finrnn No. 6172. 

7. Aichytaea Vahlii, Choisy. On dry ridges, yellowish 
white. No. 6083. Common in the low countrj’ and Jilso on 
Mt. Ophir. 

8. Ternstroemia japouira, Thunb. Trans. Linn. Soc. ii. 

335. 

Small shrub, Laves ratlier thinly corinccons, lanceolate, 
long acuminate, subac ute ba.se gradually nai rowed, nerves 5-6 
pairs, rather con.sf)icuons beneath for a Ternstroemia, 2-3'25 
inches long, "j to 1 inch wide, petiole ‘2 inclujs long. Calyx 
lobes ovate obtuse. P'ruit globose ’3 inches long on a slender 
pedicel ‘5 inches long. Seed ellipsoid '25 inches long. red. 

Kedah Peak. Small shrub, seeds brilliant scarlet. No. 
6039. 

This resembles plants from Kha.sij.i, .Siam ai d Java. 
The leaves are thinner and more acuminate than in other 
eastern species. The specimens arc all in fruit. 

GuTTii'EK.r;. 

9. Calophyllum Prainiannm, King ? Kedah Peak No. 
6039. 

Only leaf specimens w'ith reniform galls, but apparently 
this species. 

10. Garcittia eugenifolia. Wall. At 3,000 feet. Dhtrib. 
Malaya. 

Sterculiace-e. 

11. Buetlneria Jackiana, Wall. Gurun No. 6169. 
Flowers whitish. Distrib. Penang. 

12. Leptonychia glabra, Turez. Guiun No. 6153- Shrub 
about 10 feet. Common all over the Peninsula. 

GERANIACEii. 

13. Impatiens Griffithii, Hook. fil. 

Kedah Peak 6007. Flowers rich, rose pink. Also 
collected there by Lobb and myself. It occurs too on Mt. 
Ophir. 
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OCHNACE^.. 

14. Enthemis leucocarpa. Jack. Kedah Peak at 3,000 feet 
from Padang upwards. No. 5967. Small shrub, flowers white, 
anthers pale yellow. This is usually a sea shore plant, but 
occurs also at the top of Mt. Ophir far from the sea as here. 

15. Gomphia Hookeri, Planch. Tree about 20 feet tall. 
Flowers deep rose red at 3,000 feet. No 5989. 

Also usually a sea coast plant. 

Il.ICINRAJ. 

16. Ilex patens, Ridl. var, tenuifolia. 

Differs from the type in Gunong Tahaii in its thinner, 
more polished leaves and more distinctly winged petiole. 
Petals 5 or 6. 

Shrub, flowers white at 3,000 feet. No. 6105. 

CELASTKINEAi. 

17. Etionymus jamnicus, Bl. Padang to Sch. Small 
shrub. Capsule salmon pink. No. 5975. 

Common all over our hill district. 

Leguminosas. 

18. Bauhinia bracteata, Graham. Branches tomentose, 
reddish. Leaves glabrous, broadly ovate, bifid coriaceous, sub- 
cordate, lobes 2.5 inches long, nerves 10 nervules curved 
parallel, 3.5 m. long and as wide, petiole 2 inches. Panicle 
large 9 inches long, 7 inches across, branches tomentose. 
Pedicels i'5-2 inches long, pubescent, with 2 linear bracts *15 
nches long midway. Buds ellipsoid narrowing to tip. 
Sepals 2, ovate oblong, persistent pubescent, ’3 inches long. 
Petals 5, claw slender pubescent "6 inches long, blade cordate, 
rounded, greenish white, conspicuou.sly dark veined, edge 
crisp, back silky hairy, face sparsely hairy, '4 inches long and 
wide. Stamens 3, fertile *5 incites long, filaments hairy, 
anthers short, oblong, sterile ones 6 glabrous '4 inches long, 
filaments subulate gradually narrowed from base, anthers 
small, ovate. Pistil hairy at base. 

Gurun. Flowers greenish white, very handsome. No. 
6180. New to the Flora, a native of Siam. 

Rhizophoueaj. 

ig. Attisophylleia trapezoidalis, Baill. A. disticha, Baill. 
Gurun No. 6168. Shrub 7 to 8 feet. 

Common in most parts of the peninsula. 

20. Pellacalyx saccardianm, Scort. Gurun No. 6163. 
Small tree, flowers greenish. 

Common in the low country. 
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HAMAMELlDEiE. 

21. RhodoUia Teysmannij Miq. At 3,000 feet. No. 5985. 
Small tree to 20 feet. Sepals yellowish, anthers rose pink. 

On most of the mountain ranj^^cs of the peninsula. 
Myrtacea:. 

22. Bceckea fruiescens.Umn, From 3,000 to 6,000 feet. No. 
6071. Habit very variable. 

On all the high ranges. 

23. Lepiospennum flavescens, Sni. At 3,000 feet. No. 6082. 
Usually with the last. 

24. Trhianiii Griff. At 3,800 feet. No. 6034. 

24A. Eugenia claviflora, Roxb. At 2,500 feet. No. 6019. 
Tall shrub. P'lowers ^^hite. 

25. Eugenia i^iihdecns^aia, At 3,000 feet. No. 6080. 

In fruit. Common in hill ranges. 


MlLASTOxMACE/E. 

26. Sonerila cveiiiuydck. At 3,000 feet No. 6063. Distrib, 
Penang — Perak. 

27. Snnerila linciiyi's, Hook. hi. Padang'to Seh upwards 
Nos. 5957. P'lowers cJec'p pink, anthers jellowish, leaves 
beneath purplish. 

I'irst colhu'ted here b\ Lobb., but ovei looked by King, as 
the locality, Gunong Jerai, was referred to Burrnah by error. 

Endemic. 

28. Soiierila catophyllify liidl. P'loucrs pink. Stem and 
leaves very succulent. No. 6068. 

Endemic to Kedah I’eak. First collected by me. 

29. Pliyllagailiis roiuudijolia. Pd. Giinin. No. 6166. 
Flowers criin.son. 

30. Medinilla A/inV/grry/, (^^lark. Epiphvtic on Hydno- 
phytuin. No. 6055. 

Common in low country .south of the Peninsula. Also on 
Mt. Ofdiir. 

31. Pternandra panicnlata, Benth. .At 1,500 feet. No. 
6148. Flowers whitish. 


Samvpace.e. 

Casearia F'lexoosa, sp. nov. 

32. Branches lle.xuous with pale bark. Leaves glabrous, 
thinly coriaceous, lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, acurninate, 
acute, nerves 4 pairs, reticulations fine, distinct 3 “ 3‘5 hiches 
long, 1-1*25 inches wide, petiole ’2. Capitula dense, flowers 
about 20, rachis finally developing short and thick. Bracts 
numerous, lanceolate, acute ciliate. Flowers glabrous *1 inch 
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long, pedicels. Sepals oblong glabrous. Petals (inner pair) 
obovate orbicular, slightly broader, edge ciliate, stamens 
nearly as long as the sepals, glabrous, filaments thick, anthers 
broad obtuse. Staminodes as long as the stamens, oblong 
linear, villous at the lips, glabrous below. Pistil elongated 
conic, stigma capitate. Fruit ellipsoid 75 inches long, apricot 
coloured. 

Kedah Peak (Ridley 5218. 5364), (Robinson & Kloss 
6025). Penang (('urtis 1019). 

Begoniackj*:. 

33. Bc^ouia sinuafa, Wi\\L Flowers white. (No. 6005). 

Occurs also in Penang. 

34. H 1 ‘.G 0 NIA SIBTHOKPIOIDES, Sp. ItOV. 

Rhizome tuberous ‘2 inches long, oblong, covered with 
golden hairs, stems very slender, z- 4 inches long, red, glabrous. 
Leaves in distant pairs, orbicular, cordate, rrenulate, glabrous, 
nerves from ba'-e 6, *5 inches long and as wide, red beneath, 
petiole •2-’8 inche long. Stipules hardly “i inch long, triangu- 
lar lanceolate, ciliate. Male flowers 2 3 sul)terminal on slen- 
der erect branches i to 3. Bracts sheathing, lanceolate, 
acuminate. Sepals 2, oblong obtuse, narrowed towards the 
base. Petals 2, as long and wide, but subacute. All white. 
Anthers in a small globose head on a filament-pedicel as long. 
Fruit *1 inch long with (me large oblong rounded wing *2 inches 
long, the other ones hardly developed. At 3,800 feet. No. 
6047. 

Flowers rose pink. Leaves red beneath, A very curious 
little plant with leaves like those of Sibihorpin turopca in form. 

Ak.mjace.e. 

35. Akthkophym.vm ovatom, sp, nov, 

A w^oody shrub. Leaves opposite paired, ovate to elliptic, 
base cuneate, lather huig and sharply acuminate, edge thick- 
ened, coriac(ious, nerves 3 to 5 pairs, sunk above, elevate 
beneath, 3-5 inchc'slong, 175 inches wide, petiole 1*25-2 inches 
long. Umbels 2\5 inches long of 15 rays each, jointed half 
w’ay, where is a caducous pair of small leaves. FUwers in 
umbcllules of about 20. Pedicels *2 inches long. Buds sub- 
globose, pointed. ('al\ \ lubes short, rounded. Petals greenish 
yellow, triangular, lanceolate, acuminate 'i inch across. 
Stamens shorter. 

No. 59()5. Woody shrub 10 feet high, flowers greenish 
yellow’. Also on Gunong Semangkok in Selangor (Ridley 
*15617). 

36. AKTHROPHYLLUM NITIDUM, Sp, nov. 

Small shrub. Leaves 12 inches long, pinnate, leaflets 
9-15 C(3riaceons, oblong or elliptic lanceolate, base often obli- 
que 2-5 to 3-25 inches long, i inch wide, petiolule ’25 to '4 
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inches long, terminal leaflet ovate acuminate, narrowed to the 
base, 2-5 inches long, 175 inches wide, petiole 75 inches long 
polished above nerves, inconspicuous above, visible beneath, 
fine 3 to 4 pairs. Umbels ii to 12, of 18 to 20 flowers, ped- 
uncle i-i’25 inches long, pedicels *2, umbels subtended by i 
to 3 phylloiis leaves longer than them. Buds obovoid, blunt. 
Calyx lobes distant, blunt, rounded, short. Petals oblong, 
obtuse subtriangular. Stamens as long. 

Small shrub (No. 6093). 

37. Dendropanax Maingayi, King. At 3,000 feet. No. 
6104. Shrub, flowers greenish. 

At 3,900 feet. No. 6014. Shrub, flowers waxy-white. 

Distrib. Mt. Ophir, Perak. 

RUBIACEiE. 

38. Ophtorrhiza tomentosa^ Jack. Kedah Peak (No. 6037). 

Distrib. Penang, Perak. 

Oldenlandia diffusa, Roxb. By sides of streams. Kedah 
Peak. F'lovvers white. No. 6147. 

Distrib. Trop. Asia. 

39. Hedyoiis capitellata, Wall. Gurun. Creeper, flowers 
greenish- white. No. 6175. 

Common all over the peninsula. 

40. Iledyotis pedunculaia, King, Kedah Peak. At 3,000 
feet. Flowers lilac. 

Endemic. 

41. Hedyoiis flexuosa, Ridl. Kedah Peak. (5988). Also 
Mt. Ophir and Batii Pahat. 

42. Hedyoiis macrophylla, Wall. Gurun. Flowers white. 
No. 6177. 

Distrib. Malacca, Penang, 

43. MyRIONEURON MICROCEPHALUM, Sp. flOV. 

A shrub, branches slender, pale coloured. Leaves 
lanceolate, membranous, long acuminate, narrowed to the 
base, nerves 6 pairs, inarching within the margin, 4 inches 
long, i“7 inches wide, '2 inches long. Stipules *i inch long, 
tubular, with two broad acute points and two subulate 
bristles. Inflorescence terminal of 2-3 short branches, ped- 
uncle less than *i to *2 inches long. Flowers few 3 “ 4 > 
subsessile. Bracts lanceolate as long as the flow'er, acuminate. 
Ovary obconic with wavy ridges. Calyx-lobes 5 linear, 
acuminate. Corolla hardly longer, tube very short, cylindric 
lobes much longer, linear acuminate, '2 inches long. 

Gurun. No. 61 8o^?. 

The genus Myrioneuron occurs in India and Borneo, but 
this is the first species recorded from the Malay Peninsula. 

December, 19x6. ^ 
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It is very distinct from the other species, which have large 
heads of flowers in its only having 3 or 4 quite small ones 
on a short peduncle. There is lio fruit on any of the 
specimens and only a few flowers and some buds. The 
stamens and style in the two I could examine were destroyed 
by some hymenopterous insect. 

44. Argostemma unifolium, Benn. Kedah Peak, on rocks 
at 3,000 feet. Flowers white. No. 61x6. 

Distrih, Penang. 

45. Urophyllumstreptopodium, Wall. Gurun. Mixed with 
Myrioneuron No. 6t8ou. 

Common whole Peninsula. 

46. Pavetta indica var polyantha. Kedah Peak at 3,500 
feet. No. 6119. 

Common all over the Peninsula. 

47. Ixora Brunonis, Wall. Gurun. Flowers white, 
slightly scented. No. 6176. 

Disirib. Penang, Perak, also Burmah. 

48. Ixora stricta, Roxb. Gurun. Six feet tall. Flowers 
salmon pink. No. 6161. 

Distrib. I ndo-Malaya. 

49. Ixora congesta, Roxb. Kedah Peak at 1,500 feet. 
Ten feet tall, orange red. No. 6150. 

Disirib. Burmah, Malaya.^ 

50. Ixora arguta, Br. Gurun. Shrub, flowers white. 
No. 6141. 

Disirib. Whole Peninsula. 

51. Canihium didy mum, Gaevirx. Kedah Peak 2,500 to 
3,200 feet. Shrub, flow’ers greenish 6132. 

Common all over the Peninsula. 

52. Randia macrophylla, Benth. Gurun 6179, 6157. 

Whole Peninsula and Sumatra. 

53. Hydnophytum formicarium, Jack. Kedah Peak at 
3,000 feet. No. 6054, 6076. 

Whole Peninsula. 

54. Psychotria polycarpa, Hook, hi. var. Kedah Peak. 
Creeper, fruit white. No. 6032. 

This is the stiff leaved form which also occurs on 
Mt. Ophir. 

35. Lasianthus cyanocarpiis, Jack. Kedah Peak at 1,500 
feet. Shrub, flowers white, fruit turquoise. No. 6143. 

Disirib. Indo Malaya. 

56. Lasianthus appressus, Hook fil. Gurun. Herb^ flowers 
white, fruit black. No. 6154. 

Disirib, Whole Peninsula. 
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57. Lasianthus Wmyi, King. Small shrub, fruits pur- 
plish. Kedah Peak 6065. 

Distiib, I’erak. 

58. Cliasalia ciirvijlora, Thw. Gurun. 6158, 6159. 

Common all over the Malaj' Peninsula, var auf^iistifolia, 

Kedah Peak at 3,000 feet. No. 6051. 

59. Saprosniii pubescens, Ridl. Gurun. Shrub 7 feet tall. 
Also on Mt. Ophir. 

60. Cephaclis Griffithi, Hook. fil. No ticket. 

61. ^ Cephaelis Ridleyi, King. Kedah Peak 2,500 to 3,000 
feet. Shrub, flowers wax y-w hite. 

COMPOSlTiE. 

62. Gynnra sai mentosa, DeC. Kedah Peak at 3,996 feet. 
No. 604^. 

Distrib, Wliole Peninsula. 

63. Erechihites v alert unifolia, DeC. Gynnra voi>ca Kidl. 
Gynnra bicolor King, not DeC. 

Kedah Pc.^k beneath the Trig, station, no doubt brought 
by coolies. Flowers pink. No. O038. 

A South American weed spreading all over the old-world 
tropics. 

VACCINlACHiE. 

64. Vaccinium eburneum $p. nov. 

Tree up to 20 feet tali, much branched. Leaves thickly 
coriaceous, elliptic ovate, nan owed equally to both ends, apex 
acute, base cuneate, nerves ascending 3-4 pairs slender, 1-5 to 
2 inches long, ’5 to *8 inches wide. IVtioIc ’i inch long. 
Raceme 1-5 inch long, flowers waxy white, pendulous on one 
side *25 inche long; pedicels ‘15 inchc long. Calyx lobes ovate, 
subacute or rounded edges ciliatc. Corolla cylindiic, lobes 
short, ovate, recurved, glabrous. Stamens slioit, about iuilf 
the length of the corolla, filaments hairy; anthiTs oblong, 
connective, piolonged oblong crenulate, cell-spurs subulate. 
Style stout pubescent, longer than the corolla, ovaiy half 
inferior. Kedah Peak at 3,000 feet. No. 5986. 

Allied to V. Knnstleri, King & Gamble. 

65. Vaccinium malaccense, Wight. Kedah Peak. Also 
collected here by Lobb. 

All over the Peninsula, but local. 

Ericaceae. 

66. Rhododendron jasminiflortm Hook. Kedah Peak at 
3,000 feet. Flowers white, flushed pink. No. 6057. Flowers 
white, Shrub. No. 6030. 

Alt'. Ophir and Perak Hills. 
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67. Rhododendron Teysmanni Miq. Small shrub, flowers 
apricot yellow'. 

Kedah Peak. No. 5966. 

68. Rhododendron leucobotrys Ridl. A tall shrub, flowers 
white. No. 6033. 

Endemic on Kedah Peak. 

69. Rhododendron longiflortm Lindl. Kedah Peak from 
3,800 feet upwards. Flowers “ Rose doree. ” No. 5967. 

Epacride.£. 

70. Leucopogon Malay ana Jack, var moluccana. 

Kedah Peak' at 3,000 feet. No. 5983. 

Distrib. of variety Tenasserim collected on Kedah Peak by 
Low. 

MVRSINEiE. 

71. Myrsine Porteriana Wall. Kedah Peak 3,500 feet. 
Small shrub, flowers white 6075. Distrib. Penang, Pahang, 
Selangor or Perak and Mt. Ophir. 

72. Labisia pumila Benth. var lanceolata. Kedah Peak 
2,500 to 3,000 feet alt. No. 6125. 

Common all over the Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

73. Ardisia colorata Roxb. var salicifoUa King. Kedah 

Peak. Small tree 20-25 flowers pink at 3,000 feet. 

No. 6094. 

Distrib of variety, Perak and Malacca. 

74. Ardisia crenata Roxb. No specific locality. Distrib. 
Burmah to China and Japan. Common. 

Gentianace^. 

75. Canscora andrographioides. Griff. 

A slender herb over a foot tall, stems 4 angled. Leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate, acute, narrowed at the base, 3-nerved, 
2 inches long, ’3 inches wide, lower ones i‘5 inches long, '4 
inches wide. Flowers solitary, axillary on pedicels 1 inch 
long with 2 pairs of small leaves. Calyx *5 inches long, 
cylindric, narrow, not winged, lobes narrow acuminate. 
Corolla white '4 inches across, lobes narrow. 

Kedah Peak at 3,000 feet. No. 6072. 

An addition to our flora. A native of India and Burmah. 

Oleace.£. 

76. Jasminum Kedahense sp. nov. 

Jasminum Maingayi var Kedahense King & Gamble. 

Climber; branches rather stout, pubescent. Leaves stiffly 
coriaceous, ovate, base rounded, apex acuminate, blunt, nerves 
4 pairs sunk above, elevate beneath, above glabrous, beneath the 
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nerves and often whole surface of the leaf pubescent, 3 inches- 
long, 2 inches wide, petiole ‘2 inches long, pubescent. Flowers 
about 14 crowded in a terminal head, peduncle and pedicels 
•2 inches long or less, pubescent. Falyx tube obconic, lobes 
narrow, linear, acuminate, haiiy, *2 inches long. Corolla 
glabrous, tube I’S inches long, *2 inches wide. 

Kedah Peak at 3,000 fett, Padang, to Seh. No. 5981, 6077. 
This beautiful Jasmine was fir.st collected by me in fruit only 
on Kedah Peak. 'I'he specimens however w'erc too incomplete 
for description and Dr. King and Mr. Gamble made it a 
variety of /. Clark, suggesting that it might be a 

distinct species. The excellent specimens above described 
show that it is quite distinct. 

Styrace/E. 

77. Symplocos primifolia, Ridl. Shrub, flowers white. 
Kedah Peak 6096. 

Dislrib. Gunong Tahan and other mountains. 

Apocynace^.. 

78. Alyxia pilosa, Miq. Creeper or semiscandent shrub, 
flowers white. Kedah Peak at 3,000 feet. No. 6092. 

Also in Perak, Bujang, Malacca and on Mt. Ophir, and in 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

79. Ervatamia Malacceusisy King & Gamble. Gurun 
No. 6171. Shrub id feet, capsules chrome yellow^ 

Dhirib, Whole Peninsula. 

ASCLEPIAI)E.E. 

80. Dischidia bengalensis, Colebr. No special locality. 

Dislrib. India, wdiole Peninsula, Java, Borneo. 

Loganiace^e. 

81. GaerUiera oxypliylla, Benth. Gaerinera Kocnigii var 
oxyphylla Clark. Leggy shrub, flowers white, Kedah Peak 
2,500 to 3,000 feet alt. No. 6013. 

The latter a narrow stiff-leaved form. 

This plant has long been mixed with the Gaerinera 
Koenigii, Wight, of Ceylon, as a variety, but it seems to me 
clearly distinct. 

CONVOLVULACE/E. 

82. Lettsomia argentea, sp, nov. 

Shrubby climber, stems *2 inches through, woody shortly, 
silky hairy. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, blunt, the mid-rib 
running out into a small mucro, base narrowed, blunt, sub- 
coriaceous, silky on both sides but densely so on the back, 
nerves sunk above, elevate beneath about 10 pairs, *3 inches 
long, I inch across, petiole *5 inches. 
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C}'mes lax, silky, 3-4 flowered, peduncle *5 inches long, 
pedicels as li>ng. Sepals ovate rounded, sub-equal, stiff, *4 
inches long, silky outside, glabrous within. Corolla and 
stamens not seen. Style '3 inches long, filiform. Berry 
globose, covered with thick rod })ulp, 2 celled. 

Kedah Peak 2,500 feet to 3,000 feet. A very beautiful 
plant, silvery silky all ov(‘r. 

ScKOPHULARlNEiE. 

83. Torenia peduiicularis, Henth. Kedah Peak at 1,500 
feet. No. 6145. Herb, flowers purplish violet. 

Distrib, Malaya. 


Utriculariace^.. 

84. Utricularia involvens, Ridl. Kedah Peak at 3,000 
feet. No. 5959. The only known locality. 

85. UiricHlaYut ophimisis, Ridl. Kedah Peak No. 6112. 
Flowers purple. 

86. Utricularia striatula, Sm. Vti icnlaria orbiculala.Wnll. 
At 3,000 feet. No. 5976, on rocks among moss, general color 
of plant pale violet. 

87. Utricularia ni^ricaulis, Ridl. Among moss in stream, 
flowers pale violet. No. 5956. 

Distrib. Pahang. 


Gesneracea?. 

88. Aeschynaiilhus Lohblana, Hook. Kedah Peak 3,000 
feet. No. 5997, No. 6049. 

Distrib. Malaya. 

89. Didymocarpus ciirina, Ridl. Kedah Peak at 3,000 
feet. No. 6004. Endemic. 

90. Didymocarpus sidfurea, Ridl. Kedah Peak, on rocks, 
flowers yellow. No. 6052. 

Distrib. Selangor and Perak. 

gi. Boca elcgans, Ridl. Kedah Peak, on rocks below 
beacon. Leaves silvery. No. 6062. 

Only known locality. 

Acanthace^e. 

92. Pseuderanihemum porphyranthos, Clarke. Kedah Peak, 
small shrub, flowers lilac. No. 6149. 

Distrib. Whole Peninsula. 

Verbenacee. 

93. Clerodendron deftexum, Wall. Kedah Peak at 3,500 
feet. 6117. Common all over the Peninsula. 
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LaBIAT/E. 

94. ScutelLiria dhcolor, Colel)r. Kedah Peak at t.Soo 
leet. No. 6036. Mowers purpli'.h. 

Distrib. Indo-Malaya, not common in the Penin'-ula. 

95. Gomplwskmma obUmniim, Wall. Kedah Peak at i.soo 
feet. No. 6144. Small shrub, fruit while. 


ApETAL/E. 

PlPERACE^i. 

96. Piper peiiangcnsc, C. de C. Kedah Peak at 3,500 feet. 
No. 6115; also occurs in Penang. 

Nepknth.\ck.e 

97. Nepentha gracilis, Korth. Kedah Peak, Padang To 
Sell. 3,000 feet, 5969. 

98. Kepenlhes ampttliariu, yoA. At 3,000 iVel. No. O050. 

I)AI.ANOPH(>KACK.E. 

99. Rhopalocttemh iiilucp\. Kidl. Rich strawberry red, 
root stock yeliowi.sli. No. 6107. 

Distrib. Perak, Penang. 

L0UANTIIACE.E. 

100. Korlhalsella japoniui, I'-iigl. On Alyxui and othei 
shrubs. No. 6079. Also collected by me here and on Mt. 
Ophir. 

Distrib. India, China, Japan, .\itstralia. 

lor. Loraiithus ferrugiueiis, Roxb. At 2,800 to 3,000 feet. 
No. 6131. 

Common in the Peninsula. 

102. Elytriiiitinis aveuis, Don. At 3,000 feet. No. 3980. 
Also collected here by Lobh and myself. 

Distrib. Java, Sumatra. 

PROTEACU.E. 

103. Ilelicia attenuala, Bl. At 3,500 feet. Tall shrub 
flowers greenish. No. 6118. 

Distrib. Whole Peninsula and Java. 

T]lVMEl,KACli.E. 

104. Wikstioemiu CandoUeaiiii, Meissn. At 2,800 to 3,000 
feet. Small shrub, flowers yellow'. 

Distrib. Gunong 7'ahan and other mountains of the 
Peninsula. 
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Santalace^. 

105. Henslowia varianSf lil. A climber, rather slender. 
Leaves oblancenlaleor obovate, obtuse, rounded, narrowed at the 
base, nerves 5, conspicuous on both sides when dry, 175 to 2 
inches long, '5 to i inch wide, petiole ’5 inches long. Flowers 
yellowish, solitary or 2-4 axillary on very short peduncles with 
one or more ovate bracts. Perianth tubular ‘i inch long, lobes 
ovate acute. Fruit very small, red, i inch through, globose or 
oblong •globose with 5 longitudinal giooves, and transverse 
ones, making it nodulose. 

At 3,000 feet ; flowers yellowish. No. 6088. 

Distrib. Java. 

This is not the plant described in the Materials by 
Gamble as H. varians FJl., which appears to me to be certainly 
H. umhdlaia Bl. and has shorter tubed flowers, many in an 
axil, on longer pedicels and a considerably larger fruit. H, 
varians BL, very w'ell figured in Mus. Bot. I. pi. xliii. has a very 
small fruit lesembling that of II. Imxifolia BL This latter 
species however is more of an erect shrub with round leaves 
and is entirely yellow' in leaf and stem ; usually found in low' 
ground near the sea. It is quite possible that some of the 
specimens quoted as //. bitxifoliu BL, from mountain districts, 
are H. varians BL 

Henslowia Ridley i^ Gamble. In the account of the flora of 
Gunong Tahan published ,in the Journal of the Federated 
Malay States Museum, Vol. vi., p 170, I described a plant to 
which I had originally given the name of H. minor, but the 
account of this genus by Gamble being published before this 
paper w^as printed I thought that IL minor w'as the plant in- 
tended for II. Ridlcyi by Gamble, as he had given Gunong 
Tahan as a locality. I therefore gave the description as that of 
H. Ridleyi. I have since found out that the plant intended as 
H. Ridleyi by Gamble is quite a different species, though it 
occurs in the same localities. The name Henslowia minor 
therefore I restore for the species described as above under the 
name H. Ridleyi. 

LAURINEiE. 

106. NoTHOPIIOEBE ANGUSTIFOMA, S/. 

Shrub 4 feet tall. Leaves alternate, coriaceous, lanceo- 
late, acuminate, narrow'ed at the base, nerves about 10 pairs, 
very inconspicuous, 3*5 inches Jong, i inch wide, petiole 2*5 
inches long. Panicle 1-5 inches long, -5 inches wide, about 
*5 inches across, sparsely pubescent, pedicels nearly -i inch 
long, silky. Flowers dirty yellowush-gieen, ’i inch long. 
Buds oblong blunt. Perianth segments subequal, ovate, 
oblong, obtuse, pubescent, inner row slightly smaller, connate 
shortly at the base. Stamens, outer row’ 3 with hairy slender 
filaments, anthers 4-celled, introrse, second row similar, third 
row introrse, glands oblong, flat, glabrous. Staminodes 
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villous. Ovary obovoid, narrowed at the base. Stvle filiform 
rather stout, stigma capitate. M 3,800 feet. No. 5 qo(.. 
Shrub 4 feet tall, flowers dirtj' yellowish-green. 

This is possiblj' a Machilm, of which it has more the habit, 
but I have seen no fruit. 

EuPHORBIACEiE. 

107. Phyllanthus frondosus. Wall. Small shrub, flouers 
pinkish, 3,000 feet. No. 6103. 

Common in the hill forests. 

108. Sativopus forcipmus. Hook. i\l At 1,500 feet. No. 
6146. Shrub, flowers 3'ellowish. 

Distrib, Malay Peninsula. 

109. Coelodiscits montaum, Muell. Arg. riurun. No. 

6173. Small shrub 4-5 feet. 

Distrib. Malay Penin^^ula. 

Mallotus poi'tentnms, Mimll, 2,800 to 3,200 feet. 

No, 6129. Small shrub, fruit prickly. 

no. Galearia Lindleyaria, Muell. Arg. Gurun. No. 

6170. Large under-shrub 10-15 tall. 

Distrib, Malaya. 

111. Agrostistachys filipenduln, Muell. Arg. Tall shrub, 
flowers yellow. 2,500 to *3,000 feet. No. 6017. 

Exeoeciiria quadraugularis, Muell. Arg. Kedah Peak. 
No. 6126. Hills of the peninsula. 

CONIFER2E. 

1 12. Dacrydiimi elaUim, Br, At 3,000 feel. Tree up to 
40 feet tall. No. 6053. 

Distrib, Tenasserim and mountains of the Malay Penin' 

sula. 

113. Agathis loranihifolta, Salisb. At 3,000 feel. No. 

6106. 

Distrib, Penang and Perak hills. 

Gnetaceae. 

114. Gnetum campestre, Gamble mss. G. microcarpum ^’ar. 
campestre, Ridl. At 3,000 feet. Padarig To Seh. No. 5972. 

Orchide^. 

115. Liparis Maingayi, Ridl. Damp rocks at 3»5oo feet. 

No. 6121. 

116. Dendrobium revolutum, Lindl. At j, 000 feel. On 
trees. Flowers white, upper wings of lip brownish, lower 
more yellowish. No. 5951. 

Distribi From Tenasserim to Rhio. 

December, 19x6. 


3 
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117. Dendrobium villosulnm, Wall. At 3,000 feet. 
Flowers creamy yellow. Sepals faintly striped darker. No. 
6113. Lip pale orange. Petals and sepals pale cream, lined 
with brown. No. 6137. 

1 18. Dendrobium hymenopterum,Ho 6 k. fil. At 3,000 feet. 
Flowers pale lilac, sides of column orange. Nos. 5952, 5953. 

Distrib. Pahang, Perak and Lankawi. 

1 19. Desmotrichum Kelsalli, Ridl. Kedah Peak. Flowers 
reddish brown. No. 6031. 

Distrib. Pahang, Malacca, Perak. 

120. Bulhophyllum longiftortm, Ridl. At 3,500 feet. 
Flowers white, petals and sepals with regular lines of magenta. 
Lip and column orange. No. 6084. 

121. Bulbophyllutn concinnum, Hook. fil. No. 6087. Epi- 
phyte. Flowers pale yellow. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. 

122. Bulhophyllum Selangorense, Ridl. Flowers yellow, 
lip apricot. No. 6028. 

Distrib. Selangor Mountains. 

123. Eria lorifolia, Ridl. On dead logs at 3,000 feet. 
No. 6061. Endemic. 

124. Eria floribunda, Lindl. 6059. In fruit only. 

Common in the Peninsula and Borneo. 

125. Eria teretifolia, Griff. Flowers pale lemon, base of 
column pale yellow, edged magenta, lip reddish distally. 
No. 5978. 

Common in the hills of the Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 

126. Eria diluta sp. nov. 

Rhizome apparently long, creeping, stems erect, remote, 
•4 inches long, slender, covered with lanceolate, acute brown 
sheaths, "4 inches long. Leaves narrow, linear, acuminate, 
acute, base narrowed, 3.75 inches long, -4 inches wide. 
Raceme subterminal *5 inches long, covered with brown, 
lanceolate acuminate bracts 2-flowered. Pedicel *4 inches 
pubescent. Sepals ’3 inches long, lanceolate, acute, yellowish- 
white, laterals nearly ’2 inches wide. Mentum short and 
broad. Petals linear, acute, as long as sepals but much 
narrower. Lip trifid, as long as sepal, lateral lobes falcate, 
broad, midlobe oblong, subacute, dilate towards the tip, at the 
base two short ridges meeting in a V, fleshy, thick, 2 short 
undulate ridges along the lobe bases, one niedian running 
to tip elevate into a prominent keel, undulate. Column long, 
curved, margin entire, highly elevate, filament rather long. 
Anther phrygian-cap-shaped and blunt. At 3,000 feet. 
Flowers yellowish white. Lip and column tinged brownish- 
pink. No. 5980. ® 
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, AppS’fcntly allied to Eria nutans, Lindl. and Eria ramulosa, 
Ridl. 

127. Eria xanthocheila, Ridl. At 3,500 feet. Sepals 
whitish-green, faintly veined with reddish. Lip yellow. No. 
6120. 

Dktrib. Malay peninsula. 

128. Eria tenuiflora, Ridl. At 3,000 feet. No. 6074. 

Distrib. Malay peninsula and Borneo. 

129. Ceratostylis gracilis, Bl. At 3,800 feet. Flowers 
yellowish, lip pale red. No. 6006. 

Distrib. Malay peninsula and islands. 

130. Trichotosia poculaia, Ridl. Kedah Peak. No, 5999. 
Also in Perak and Mt. Ophir. 

13 1. Trichotosia aporina. Hook, fil. Flowers campanu- 
late, white. At 3,000 feet. No. 5965. 

Distrib. Malay peninsula. 

132. Plocoglottis javanica, Bl. At 1,500 feet. Flowers 
crimson and yellow. No. 6140. 

Distrib. Malay peninsula, Java. 

133- Spathoglottis aurea, Lindl. The true, deep coloured 
form (Spathoglottis Wrayt) leaves often reddish beneath. No. 
5992 - 

Distrib. Malay and Borneo mountains. 

134. Calanthe angustifolia, Lindl. At 3,500 feet. 
Flowers white, ridges to base of lip faintly yellow. No. 5993. 

Mountains of Malay peninsula. 

135. Calanthe (Limatodes) gracilis, Lindl. Stem 3 inches 
or more. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate plicate, narrowed to- 
wards the base, *9 inches long, 1*25 inches wide. Scape 
slender from the stem below the leaves. 20 inches long, 
puberulous. Flowers about 15 remote, pedicels ’3 inches long. 
Sepals lanceolate, acuminate, narrow, pubescent outside ‘4 
inches long. Petals linear, lanceolate, acuminate glabrous. 
Lip spurless, 3 lobed, side lobes long, lanceolate, acute, midlobc 
fleshy at base, longer, *3 inches long, oblong with a small 
orbicular, undulate, crenulate, bilobed lamina, claw of midlobe 
channelled with thick fleshy ridges, and a hairy mass at the 
base, (^lumn short, thick and free from the lip. At 3,000 
feet. Flowers white, sides of lip yellow. No. 5998. Distrib. 
North India, Siam and China. A good addition to our Flora. 

136. Amndina Philippii var. Malayana, Ridl. At 3,000 
feet. Tip of lip pale pink, throat yellow. No. 5982. Found, 
htfe by me also. 

137. Coelogyne perahensis, Rolfe. - At 3,000 feet. Flowere 
a^iricot srdllow, ^roat rich chrome. No. 6060. Distrib. 
Perak Hills. Pahang. 
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138. Coelogyne pallem, Ridl. Flowers delicate, greenish- 
white, edges of lip fringed. At 3,000 feet. No. 6085. Also 
collected here by Mohammed Aniff. Distrib. Perak Hills. 

139. Bro'mheadia palustris, Lindl. At 3,000 feet. No. 
6073. 

140. Agrostophylluui callosum, Bl. 2,500 to 3,000 feet. 
Flowers pale cream. No. 6133. 

141. A criopsis Ridley i. Hook. til. At 3,000 feet. Padang 
’To Seh. Flowers yellow, spotted with purple, column pinkish. 
Nos. 5973, 5974. 

This is an unexpected discovery. The species was c)nly 
known hitherto from a single specimen obtained by me on a 
pepper stumj) in Singapore, no doubt found by a Chinaman in 
felling the forest and put to grow on the stake. No other 
specimen has been seen till in the present collection comes a 
fine series from the other end of the peninsula. 

142. Oxyanthera elata, Hook. {]]. 2,500 to 3,000 feet. No. 
6018. 

Distrib. Whole peninsula, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. 

143. Podochilus muricatns, Schlt. At 3,000 feet. 
P'lowers white, hairy, throat purple. No. 5990. 

144. Podochilus cornuta, Schlecht. Kedah Peak, no 
special locality. No. 6090. 

145. Podochilus sciuroidcs, Reichb. .\t 3,000 feet. No. 
5952 - 

146. Tropidia sqnamata, Bl. Flowers white, with a 
slight greenish cast. No. 6012. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 

147. Anoectochilus Rcinwardtii, Bl. Flow^ers white, stem 
reddish. 3,000 feet. No. 5977. 

.\lso occurs in the Perak Hills, Java and Sumatra. 
Apostasiace2K. 

X48. Apostasia nuda, R. Br. Without locality. 

Distrib. Whole peninsula. 

SCITAMINEAE. 

149. Cosius speeiosus, var. argyrophyllus. At 2,800 to 3,200 
feet. No. 6128. 

Common all over the peninsula. 

150. Globba panicoides, Miq. At 3,000 feet. No. 6070. 

Distrib. Whole peninsula and Sumatra. 

151. Hedychiutn collimm, Ridl. Flowers white, heavily 
scent^ at 4,000 feet. No. 60^7. 

The original loqality for this species. 
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Burmamniace^. 

152- Buywattnia disticha, L. At feet. Padang 

To Seh. Flowers usually large, with many beads, pale blue. 
No. 5961. 

Distrib. Indo-Malaya, China, Australia. 

Liuace£. 

153- ProtolirioH paradoxum, Ridl and Groom. On dead 
leaves at 3,800 feet. No. 6000. 

Distrib. All over the Malay Peninsula at high altitudes. 

154* Dtanella ensifolia, Red. 3-4,000 feet. Nos. 5994, 
6001. 

155 - Dracaena ierniflora, Roxb. About 3 feet tall. 
Gurun. No. 6165. 

156. Smilax calophylla. Wall. Kedah Peak, 3,500 feel. 
No. 6135. 

Distrib. Whole peninsula. 

157. Smilax laevis. Wall. Climber, flowers greenish 
yellow, at 3,000 feet. No. 6066. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula, China. 

Fuagellariaceae. 

158. Susum malayanuin, Hook fil. Kedah Peak. No. 
6,011. Unripe fruit, whitish. 

Distrib. Malay peninsula. 

Palmae. 

159. Licuala Scortechinii, Becc. Short stemmed palm 

2.500 to 3,000 feet. No. 6016. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

160. Pinanga disticha, Bl. Gurnn. No. 6152. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 

161. Iguanura Wallichiana, Hook. fll. Gurun. No. 
6151. Small palm stem about 4 feet, flowers white. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

162. Calamus ramosissimtts, Griff. At 2,500 to 3,000 
feet. Inflorescence greenish white. No .6015. 

Distrib. Malay Peninsula. 

Pandanaceae. 

163. Pandanus collinus, Ridl. Kedah Peak. No. 6127. 
Distrib. Mountains of Malay Peninsula. 

• Cyperaceae. 

164. Mariscus Sieberianus, Nees. Kedah Peak 3;ooo to 

3.500 feet. No. 6046. 

Unusually high for this common lowland plant. 
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165. Aetinoschemus filiformis, Benth, At 3,000 feet. No. 
6109. 

Distrib, Malay Peninsula, China. 

166. Hypolytrum laiifolmm, Rich. At. 1,000 feet. No. 
6142. 

167. Gahnia javanica, Moritz. At 3,000 feet. No. 5970. 

Distrib. All high mountains in the Malay Peninsula and 

Java. 

168. Gahnia tristis, Nees. Padang To Seh 3,000 feet. 
No. 5964. 

Usually a sea shore plant, but it also occurs on Mt. Opbir. 

169. Scleria multifoliata, Boeck. At 3,000 feet. No. 
6108. 

Usually a hill plant but it does occur in the low country. 

170. Carex indica, L. At 3,000 feet. No. 6136. 

Scattered over the peninsula, India and Malay peninsula. 

GrAMINBjB. 

171. Istuhne rigida, Nees. A stiff, erect grass 18 inches 
tall, leaves stiff, lanceolate, acuminate, acute, coriaceous, glab- 
rous, strongly ribbed, edge denticulate, base cordate '5 inches 
loiw, ’2 inches wide, sheath smooth or occasionally armed with 
stiff cilia rising from pustules. Panicle i inch long, *7 inches 
across, spreading, lax, stiff. Outer glumes round pubescent. 

At 3,000 feet. No. 61 ii. Rare in the peninsula. Only 
collected in our area at Setul. It occurs often in sandy spots 
on heaths and dry spots on mountains in Borneo and Java. 

Ischcmum Fieldingianum, Rendle. At 3,000 feet. Padang 
’To Seh in open spaces. No. 5958. 

Also Mt. Ophir. 

172. Eulalia lanh^Bs, nov. 

Base of stem and sheaths densely white, woolly. Leaves 
flaccid, 20 inches long, ‘2 inches wide, linear, gradually acu- 
minate, bases white-hairy, ligule white-silky hairy. Culms 
rather slender, terete glabrous except at the top, 20 inches 
long. Spikes 3-8, six inches long, densely white, hairy. 
Flowers in pairs, one sessile and one stalked, similar pedicel 
and outer glumes covered with long white hairs. Glume I 
and II lanceolate, acuminate, narrow, thin, hairy on the back 
with long soft hairs. Ill lanceolate, acuminate, very narrow, 
spa^Iy hairy. IV narrow, lanceolate, acuminate. Awn 7 
inches long, base dark brown, spirally twisted, apex pale 
scabnd. Styles purple, short plumed. Caryopsis oblong, 
ellipsoid, narrowed at base, beaked with the remains of the 
style, light brown, sniooth. At 4,000 feet. No. 6oj|6. 

A beautiful |;rass allied to E. argeniea, Bmgn. Voy. Coq. 
Bot. p. 92, but with much larger spikes and flowers and loDg 
acuminate narrow glumes, aftd the base of stems woifliy. 
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173* Oxytenmthera sinuata, Gamble. At 3,000 feet. No. 
6069. 

Rather a rare or rarely collected Bamboo. Endemic. 
Filicbs. 

174. Gleichenia circinata, Sw. At 3,000 feet. No. 6101. 
On all mountains. 

175. Gleichenia flagellaris,Spt. At 3,000 feet. No. 6x02. 

176. Alsophila commutata, Mett. At 2,800 feet. No. 
6042. 

High mountains Malay Peninsula. 

177. Hymenophyllum Neesii, Hook. 

178. Hymenophyllum Blumeanum, Spr. No tickets. 

179. Davallia solida, Nees. At 3,800 feet. No. 6045. 
Common all over peninsula. 

180. Davallia bullafa, Wall. Kedah Peak. 3,500 feet. 
Got this on the precipice at the top of Kedah Peak. It is not 
common in the peninsula. No. 6130. 

181. Humata angustata, Sm. At 3,000 feet. No. 5991. 

182. Lindsaya flabellulata. Dry. ’ At 2,500 to 3,000 feet. 
Common on high mountains. No. 6095. 

183. Matonia pectinata, R. Br. At 3,000 feet. No. 6100. 
On all our mountains. 

184. Oleandra neriiformis, Cav. At 2,500 to 3,000 feet. 
Nos. 5979, 6024. 

On all our mountains. 

185. Polypodium decorum, Bt&ch. Kedah Peak. No. 6020 

z86. Polypodium (Pleopeltis) stenophyllum, Bl. At 2,500 
to 3,000 feet. No. 6021. 

Common in mountain districts. 

187. Polypodium (Pleopeltis) ineurvaium, Bl. At 2,500 to 
3,000 feet. No. 6022. 

Mountains of Malaya. 

188. Dipteris Hor^ldii, Benn. At 2,500 to 4,000 feet. 
Fairly common. No. 6023. 

Common on our shores and mountains. 

Lycofopiacbji. 

i8g. Lycopodium Hippuris, Bl. At 3,500 feet. No. 6078. 
Distrib. Malay peninsula. 

190. Lycopodium cernuum, Sw. At 3,800 feet. No. 6029. 
Distrib. All tropics. 

191. Lycopodium phlegmaria,L. At 3,500 feet. No. 6002 
on damp, open ground. 

Common all over Tropical Asia. 
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192. Selaginella Belangeri, Spring. S. pronifiora, Bak. 
At 3,000 feet. No. 6097. 

Distnb. Malayan mountains. 

193. Selaginella canaliculata, Spring. Gurun. No. 6174. 
Common in hill districts. 


MUSCI. 

By C. H. Wright. 

194. Syrrhopodon revolutus, Dozy & Molk. At 3,000 feet. 
No. 6091. 

LICHENES. 

By Miss E. M. Wakefield. 

193. Cladonia bellidiflora, Hserke. At 3,000 feet. No. 
6009. Fructification scarlet. 



VIIL A COLLECTION OF MAMMALS AND BIRDS 
FROM PULAU PANJANG OR PULAU MAPOR, 
RHIO-LINGGA ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Herbert C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

INDEX. 

Bibliography ... ... ... ... p. 6o 

Geographical — 

Description of the island ... ... ... p. 6i 

Systematic — 

Crocidura mapovcnsis, Rob. & Kloss, sp. nov. ... p. 63 
Tiipaia casitauca redacta, Rob., subsp. nov. ... p. 63 
Callosciunts vittiiias maporemhy Rob. subsp. nov. p. 64 
Raitns ynitus bating Rob., subsp. nov. ... p. 66 

The mammals of the Rluo-Ling^a Archipelago have been 
investigated in great detail during the last fifteen years and 
large collections have been made on the majority of the islands, 
by Dr. W. L. Ab])oU, Mr. C. B. Kloss and the Federated 
Malay States Museums, these collections having been reported 
on by Messrs. G. S. Miller, R. W. Lyon, Oldfield Thomas and 
R. W. Wroughton in the following papers. 

Gerritt S. Miller, Jr. ... “ Mammals collected by Dr. W. L. 

Abbott on Islands in the South 
China Sea.” 

Proc, Acad, Sci, JVas/tiug^fou, ii, pp. 203 — 246 (1900). 

Gerritt S. Miller, Jr. ... Mammals collected by Dr. W. L. 

Abbott in the Region of the 
Indragiri River, Sumatra.” 

Proc, Acad, Nat, Sci, Philadelphia, 1902, pp. 143 — 159. 
Gerritt S. Miller, Ji. ... “Seventy New Malayan Mammals.” 
Smiihso 7 iian Misc, Coll. vol. 45, pp. i — 73 (passim) (1903). 

Gerritt S. Miller, Jr. ... ‘ The Mammals collected by Dr. 

W. L. Abbott in the Rhio-Linga 
Archipelago.” 

Proc. U. S. Nat Mas. vol. xxxi, pp. 247 — 286 (1906). 

Gerritt S. Miller, Jr. ... “ The Mouse Deer of the Rhio-Linga 

Archipelago : A study of specific 
Differentiation under uniform 
environment.” 

Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus, vol, xxxvii, pp. i — ^9, Pis. i — 8 (1909). 

Gerritt S. Miller, Jr. ... “Fifty-one new Malayan Mam- 
mals.” 

Smithsonian Misc. Coll, vol, 61, No. 21, pp. i — 28 (1913). 
December, 19x6. 4 
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Marcus Ward Lyon, Jr. “Mammals of Batam Island, Rhio 

Archipelago.” 

Proc. IL S, Nat, Mus, vol. xxxi, pp. 653 — 657 (1907). 

Marcus Ward Lyon, Jr. “Additional notes on mammals of 

the Rhio-Lingga Archipelago, 
with descriptions of new species 
and a revised list.” 

Proc. U- S. Nat. Mus. vol. xxxvi. pp. 479 — 491, PI. 39 ( 19 ^ 9 )* 

Marcus Ward Ljon, Jr. “Tree Shrews: an Account oi the 

Mammalian P^amily, Tupaidffi.” 
Proc. V. S. Nat. Mus. vol. xlv. pp. i — 88. Pis. i — ii (1913). 

Oldfield Thomas, and “ Diagnoses of New Mammals col- 
R. C. Wroiighton. lectedby Mr. H. C. Robinson in 

the Malay Peninsula and Rhio 
Archipelago.” 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) iii, pp. 439 — 441 (1909). 
Oldfield Thomas, and “On Mammals from the Rhio 
R. C. Wroughton. Archipelago and Malay Penin- 

sula, collected by Messrs. H. (". 
Robinson, C. B. Kloss and E. 
Seimund and presented to the 
National Muse u m by the 
Government of the Federated 
Malay States.” 

Journ. Fed, Malay States Mus. iv, pp. 99 — 129 (1909). 

D. G, Elliot ... “Descriptions of apparently new^ 

species and sub-species of 
Monkeys of the genus, Callic- 
ebus, Lagothrix, Papio Pithecus, 
Cercopithecus, Erythrocebus 
and Presbytis.” 

Ann. and Ma^. Nat. Hist. (8) iv, pp. 244—274 (1909). 

D. G. Elliot ... “Descriptions of some new species 

of monkeys of the genera Pithe- 
cus and Pygathrix collected by 
Dr. W. L. Abbott and presented 
to the United States National 
Museum.” 

Proc, U. S. Nat. Mns. vol, xxxviii, pp. 343 — 352 (1910). 

Almost the largest island that has remained unvisited by 
any naturalist is the one now under discussion. In view of its 
proximity to Bintang, the largest of the group, and the one 
possessing the richest fauna, it was thought that Pulau Mapor 
might also possess species of interest and I accordingly 
arranged to visit it and spent a few days there at the end of 
May and the beginning of June, 1915. 

Our most cordial thanks are due to Mr. H. Spakler, at that 
time Consul General of the Netherlands in Singapore, who on 
this^ on numerous previous occasions proved mpst helpfol in 
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obtaining for us the necessary permits from the local Dutch 
authorities. We are also indebted to the Resident of Rhiow, 
who instructed his local officers to afford us all the assistance 
in their power. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Pulau Panjang or Mapor, as it is more generally known 
by its inhabitants is an island of rou‘;hly triangular shape 
with a greatest length and breadth of about three and a 
half to four miles, situated iu Lat. io4°5o' E. and Long. 
I'^N. about 10 miles from the east coast of Hintang, the 
straits separating it fiom that island carrying about twelve 
fathoms, though a bank with only 6 to 8 fathoms running 
from the S.E. of Mapor very nearly joins it to the larger 
island. 

Except on the north and N.E. corner it is surrounded by 
a fringing reef of coral of varying breadth, with many 
outlying mushrooms/’ and must therefore l>e approached 
w'ith the greatest caution by those not in possession of local 
knowledge. A bay on the N.E. corner however, afforded good 
anchorage in about six fathoms mud and is free from dangers, 
though the swell that frequently sets in from the h'ast even 
in the S.W. monsoon makes it inconvcnitmt for small vessels. 
The surface of the island is unJulating and even rugged 
on the eastern side, the maximum elevation being about 
340 feot. On this side there is still a good deal of old jungle 
though much of the better timber has been felled by Chinese 
for exportaticui to Singapore. In the icMnaining parts of 
the island most of the available land has in times past been 
cleared for the planting of gambier and f)n those plantations 
being abandoned has rel.ipsed into thickets of Straits Rho- 
dodendron and resam \Mclastonta ixnd Cleiclicnin) wry difficult 
to penetrate. In parts, however, the original forest, which 
con^isted largely of a valuable timber tree {tcmhiisv) {luigraea 
fmgrans) is taking hold again, the tree mentioned springing 
up again readily from stools. 

On the western shore there arc, in places, considerable 
flat areas, largely overgrowm with lalang, and it is here, where 
they are sheltered from the violence of the N.li. monsoon, 
that the villages of the native inhabitants are found. These 
people are Orang Lant or Jakun, who under different tribal 
names are widely spread through the southern portion of 
the Malayan Peninsula and throughout the Rhio-Lingga 
Archipelago and portions of the adjacent low lying parts of 
Sumatra. They are of Proto-Malayan stock, at one time 
spoke a somewhat peculiar dialect and have only, in compa- 
ratively recent times, become converts to Islam, though they 
are now loathe to confess that they are other than Malays 
proper. In Mapor, where there are probably not more than 
a hundred individuals at the outside, they earn a precarious 
livelihood by fishing durin^T the S.W. monsoon and by 
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collecting live turtle and tortoise-shell, the former of which 
are sold in Singapore while the latter finds a market in Rhio. 
They possess small kampongs where bananas, maize, ubi kayu 
and sugar cane are cultivated, but no rice is grown. 

Wq stopped a couple of days on the Eastern side but 
being warned than the anchorage there was precarious in bad 
weather were conducted by a very tortuous and intricate 
channel to a little pool (it was hardly more) on the western 
side near an islet known as Mentigi, a commonplace name 
among orang laiit people, where we remained a week. 

The collecting was disappointing but besides the species 
actually secured we caught a fleeting glimpse of a Tragulus, 
while pig of both species, Sns oi and Sus rhionts are known 
to occur, but without dogs are difficult to obtain. In the 
sheltered bays in the vicinity Duyong (Halicore duyong) are 
very fairly common and are much lumted, cigarette holders 
made out of the canines being much prized and commanding 
a high price in ranjoiig Pinang (the capital of Rhio'. On 
our way back to Singapore w(‘ shot a small dark brown 
porpoise, one of a school ? (Flaiunhta sp,) of fifteen or twenty, 
but it was seized by a shark and torn to pieces before we 
could secure it. 

Of reptiles we got hardly any: Cyclcmys plaiynotus is 
fairly common and so are Draco volans, IK mclauopogon and 
Mabtiia multifasciata, while wo also secured specimens of 
the Hawks bill turtle. Near Mentigi was a pen in which 
were some fifty or sixty green turtle (Cliclonc my das) which 
were bought up by a Chinaman for sale in Singapore and 
fed on a variety of sea-grass common in shallow^ bays in the 
neighbourhood. 

SYSTEMATIC. 

A. Mammals. 

PiTHECUS FAScicuLARis (Raffles). 

Pithecus biniangeusis, Elliot, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) 
iv, p. 257 (1909); id. Rev. Prim, ii, p. 246, pi. xxvii (1912). 

i<jad. Mentigi, West Side Pulau Mapor, 6th June, 1915. 
F.M.S. No. 

This kra belongs to the group with dark iron grey hands 
and feet, tail blackish above, on its basal portion silvery grey 
beneath, back of head and mantle annulated with black and 
rufous orange, the latter colour fading away towards the rump. 
Limbs and sides annulated with black and silvery grey. 
Dimensions (taken in the flesh). Head and Body, 395; (456) 
tail, 535; (505) hindfoot, 135 (ii7‘5) ear 25 mm. (29). 

Skull: Total length, 114 (105); occipito nasal length, 95 
(85*5); zygomatic breadth, 73 (72-5); length of upper tooth row 
excl. canine 28.0 (26.7) mm. 

The skull characters derived by Elliot from the small 
scries at his command are worthless as subspecific characters 
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and the colour differences rirc also of dubious value, so I prefer 
not to ap[>ly any subspccibc name to tins monkey. In view of 
the general zoological affinities nf the Riiio-Lingga archipelago 
it will probably prove to be allied rather to the Sumatran than 
to the Peninsular lace aiui I have theia‘fore used Raffles name 
which was con fen ed on specimens obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bencoolen. 

Measurements in Parenthe-es are those of the type of 
Piihecjis binUnigeims as given by Plliot. 

Ckucidl'ka MAPoKiiNsis, Robinsoii & Kloss, sp. nov. 

Type, Snb-aduU female (skm and skull) collected on the East 
side of Puhiu Map -r, Khiu-Lingga Archipelago, on 5th June, 
19151 by H. C. Robinscm. 

l>i(V^no$i$, In colour closely resembling C, aoris, but 
smaller, about the same .^ize a'- t but colour less 

pure grey. Skull rather bioadcr than in the allied forms. 

Skull; Broader rela'ivadx tlian that of C\ aoris and rather 
more inflated in the anterior portion of the; frontal region than 
in that spccit^s. 

Measurements: (neatest ienglb -(23*8)! ; basal length, 
18.5 (2 1. 1); hiclrrvmal breadth of rostrum, 5*1 (4.9); greatest 
breadth abo\c nualais, 7*3 (7*91: cranial breadth a l)ove mastoid, 
10 6 (ro’5^: maxillar> tootli i'o\\\ including incisors, 9*3 (10*0). 

Remarks. Though the niateiial is very bad, the only 
specimen obtained being nnu'li damaged by the trap and by 
ants, we have little doubt that the Ma}>or shrew^ is a fairly 
distinct form. It is the first occuiience of the genus in the 
archipelago. 

TuPAIA (•ASlAN}t\ KKDACIA Subsp. noV. 

Type:- Aduli nuiU* iskiii and i>kull), No. 355^5, Federated 
Makiy States Museums, collected on ICast side, Pulau Mapor, 
Rhio Archij)elagt), /tb June 1915. by H. il. Robinson. 

Characters close to J'apaia casianea. Miller,^! 

out somewhat smaller, the underparts especially the mesial 
streak and the tfiighs more ru>>ty fe^uTuginous ” Ridgeway 
(PI. XIV) against *‘<xdiraceous tawny” (PI. XV). and with the 
upper surface more chestnut, less maroon, mingled “Hays 
Russet (PI. XIV) and 66 Xanthine Orange” (Plate III) against 
** Maroon ” (Plate I ). 

Colour:- Top of head and sides of the face, hands and 
feet annulated black and huffy ochraceous, a buff ring round 
the eye. Rest of the upper surface rusty ferruginous, many of 
the hairs with glistening black tips. Tail except at the base 
above, where the hairs arc tipped wdth black, almost uniform 


• Ann Si Mag. Nat. Hist. (S) x, p 5S9 (1912). 
t Ann, Sc Mag. Nat Hist, (8) xiii, p. 232 (1914) 

{ Measurements in parentheses are those of the type of Ooctdura aons. 

^ Smithsonian Misc Coll, vol 45, p 54. 1903) ; Lyon, Proc. U.S Nat. 
Mus. 4, p. 90, pi 10, fig 9 (1913.) 
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oran^^e ferruginous, the hairs lighter below at their bases. 
Streaks from the e;irs oiaiige buff, by no means conspicuous, 
beneath rusty ferruginous, n patch on breast and mesial line 
uniform, the re^t with ^reyish bases to the hairs. 

S/ia// .--Smaller than that of T. castauea, with the muzifle 
relatively shorter and blunter and the cranium less elongate. 
Palatal vacuities in both specimens available less defined than 
in the skulls of T. castanca in the collection. Teeth not 
different from those of the typical form. 

Measurements:-('ollectors external nieasurmients (taken 
in the fleshh — . 

Head and body 17 z (2011; ^ Tail, i.|i (151); Hindfoot, 38 
(42.5) mm. 

C'ranial measurements: greatest length, 50*0 (54*0); basal 
length, 43’g (46.3); palatal length, 26*7 (28’i)t; zygomatic 
breadtli 24*9 (27*8); least interorbital breadth, 14*0 (15.0); 
cranial breadth, 20*0 (20.3): breadth of rostrum at diastema, 
6*8 (7*1) ; lachrymal notch to tip of prcmaxillarics, 20*8 (23'o); 
upper molar series, 18*0 (19*2). 

Specimens examined, 'fhe type and an immature female, 
(canine and pm at alveolus from the same locality.) 

Remarks. The type specimen, though adult, is 3X>iinger 
than the available series of seven skulls and four skins of T. 
castanea, from Pulau Bintang, having the orbital ring not 
completely ossified. It is however practically adult and has 
probably attained its full size. The other specimen is very 
considerably younger. Both are in somewhat worn pelage, 
while those from Bintang are in fresh, but I think it practically 
certain that the differences in colour will persist to a greater 
or less degree when specimens in similar condition are avail- 
able for study. The differences are certainly of no less order 
than have been used to establish the majority of races formula- 
ted of late years. 

SciURUS VITTATUS MAPORENSIS, subsp. nov. 

Type : — .\dult female (skin and skull). Federated Malay 
States Museums No. 289/16, collected on the West side of 
Pulau Mapor, Rhio Archipelago, on June 6th, 1915, by H. C. 
Robinson. 

Characters: Most closely resembling the race from Pulau 
Tinggi but smaller, with the black lateral stripes, clearer and 
less sullied. Colour of the under surface varying from ochra- 
ceous buff through ochraceous orange to ochraceons tawny, 
whereas in the other races from the Rhio Archipelago the 

• Measurements in parentheses are those of an adult male of Tvpaia 
castanea collected at Sungei Biru, Pulau Bintang, June 12th, 1908. F.M.S. 
Mus No. 1792/08. 

t Measurements in parenthcse.s arc those of an adult female of Tufaia 
castanea collected at Pasir Panjang, I’ulau Bintang on June 9th, 1908, F.M.S. 
Mus. No. 1790/08. 
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coloiii' is more clearly rufous or “ viiiaccous rufous.” Resemb- 
ling Sc, V, siihluteus in these respects but a much smaller form. 

Measurements : ICxtcrnnl measniements of the type, taken 
in the flesh : head and body, 1H5, (,176)'; tail, 162, (158); Hf., 
41-5, (40); ear, 15 mm., (16*5). 

Average and extremes of ten specimens; I\ead and body, 
183, (170-192); tail, 160*5,^ (142-175); hind-foot, 42*3, 

(40-46.5); ear, 16, (15-18). C'ranial measurements of t\pe: 
greatest length, 45-8 (45*1)'^; condylobasilar length, ’39*1 
(38*8); diastema, 10*4 (10*3); ^jgomatic breadth, 28*3 (26*0) t 
median length of nasals, 13*3 (13*1) ; uppei molar series includ- 
ing pnr* 8-9, (8*3). 

Average and extremes of ten specimens: gientcst length, 
47‘i> (45‘6""48‘5) ; condylo-basilar length, 40*1, (3S-2-42-0) ; 
diastema, 10*6 (10*0-1 1*2) ; zygomatic breadth, 28*4 (27*8-29.3); 
median length of nasals, 14*0 (i3'3-i4'8); maxillary tooth tow 
including pm^, 8*9, (8-4' 9*3) mm. For detailed measurement 
see table on p. 67. 

Specimens examined. Fifteen, all from l^ilau Mapor. 

Rattvs sukifhk LTNr.KNSis (Miller). 

Mns lingensis. Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, ii, p. 266 
(1900); id. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc i. Philadelphia, 1902, p. 154; 
id. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xxxi, p. 266 (Ujot)) ; F\t>n, oj) ( it, xxxi, 
P‘ 655 (1907); d'hos. and Wrought. Journ. b'ed. Malay States 
Mus. iv, p. 125 (1909); Lyon, Proc. U.S. Xat Mns. xxxvi, p. 
484 (1909). 

A very large series of this rat was collected on Mapor 
which for the present we refer to this race. The colour 
characters assigned to it as compared with IC. .surifer from the 
mainland hold good, viz., a dull, more (*]n\'-('()loured tint with 
much less ochraceous orange on tlu‘ flanks and a gixiater ad- 
mixture of black on the back, but we are unable to sec that the 
Rhio fotm has a narrower palate as stated by Miller. The tail 
is perhai^s, on an average, ielativel\ shorter than in the main- 
land form and the skull is somewhat moie heaviU built with a 
greater development of the ridges. 

The skull dimensions, even if ii(jually adult animals from 
the same island are compared are, as Lyon notes, variable. 
Specimens from Karimon and Kundnr si‘em to hr the largest 
and those from Bnttain and Bintang on the whole dullest in 
tint. The race is inneh more clo.sely relatc‘d to those inhabit- 
ing the islands of the east roast of the Pcniinsnla than to the 
lightly built, bright coloured animal found in Singapore. 
Epimys surifer leonis (Robinson and Kloss). About fifty speci- 
mens, adult and young, were obtained. For measurements 
see p. 68. 


* Measurements in parentheses those of the type of Sciurm vttUUtis 
famulus from Pulau Dayang nr. Pulaii Aor (Pobinsc*n. Ann and Map Nat. 
Hist (8) X p 592 (1912). 
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Rattus rattus DATiN, subsp. nov. 

lype : — Adult male, aged (skin and skullb Collected at 
Mentigi, West side of Pulau Ma})()r or Panjang, Rhio Archi- 
pelago, on June 0th, 1915, by H. C. Kohinrson. Federated 
Malay States Museums No. J04/15. 

Characters: — A memlKT of that srcti'jJi of the Epitnys 
rattus gioup, charactcri-i^ed by soniowhal slejider feet, hispid, 
but not very spiny pelage and marked development of long 
black piles on the lower back. Separable from the form 
inhabiting the adjacent islands of l>intang and Hattam by the 
very much lighter colour abewe ami bv the scuncw'hat larger 
bullae. 

Measurements: — Kxtvrniil diinen^^ions of the type, taken 
in the flesh: head and bod\, 20S (iSok tail, 218 (1Q5); hind- 
foot, 35 5 (34), ear 22 (20*5'^. I'lxlremes of eight specimens, 
head and body, 171-208; tail, 193 -218; hindfool, 33*5“35‘5 ; 
ear, 20-22. 

Cranial measurcm<‘nts ol l>j)c: greatest length, 44*4 
(44*0); condylo-basilar length, 39*0 <39*0^; diastema, 12*4 
(12*9); zygomatic breadth, 20‘C) j2o'i); median length of 
nasals, 16*0 (i6'3') ; upper m'»lar senes. (>'8 ibaj). 

Extremes of twelve spet inums; grc‘nt(‘^{ length, (T‘5-44'4; 
condylo-basilar length, 3rr3 -39*0; din^temri. mO-ia’O; 
zygomatic breadth, 18*8-21*2 ; iiK'dinn length of nasals, 
T4 *o-“I6*i ; upper molar - ’um. I'or detailed 

measurement see table on p. 69. 

Specimens exauuned: -J^ifleen, fiom tlu east and west 
sides of Pulau Mapoi. 

Remarks: -The senes examined, which was trapped both 
in old jungle and in the vicinity of the hiit.s of the some what 
primitive oranf^ hnii people iidiabiling the island are fairly 
uniform, the principal variation Ixjing in the degicc of 
distinctness in the line of stoaration of the light undersurface 
from the flanks. The nu e elo>cly ns.nnbhs a form, as yet 
un-named, inhabiting the western ishuuLs of the Archipelago 
but appears to be somewhat robust. The iiitiusion in 

the central islamls of a race, /?. r. ihumis wh'u li closely resem- 
bles the north European R, rattus ratins is a curious and 
as jet unexplained fact. 

* Mm rattus Thionis, Thor> & Wrought Ann. find Nut. Hist. (8) lii, 

p 441 (1909). MnasiiretiKMUs in partoitlu-ses nrt' thos.e ol nn adult male 
topotype of Tnos Wrought I'MS T\Tus No, 20S6/08. 
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Measurements of Rats firom Pulau Mapor. 
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II. BIRDS. 

With the exception of a short list of birds collected on the 
“Lingora Islands/* presumably Lingga itself, by the late Alfred 
Everetts’ collectors by Dr, Hartert (Nov. Zool. vii, pp. 549-5^ 
(1900) I am not aware of any account of the avifauna of any 
of the Rhio-Lingga Archipelago. 

From an ornithologist’s point of view most of the small 
Indo-Malayan islands lying within the 20 fathom line from 
larger land-nmsses are extremely uninteresting and Mapor, 
where, with the exception of two species of sun-birds, birds 
were very scarce both in species and individuals, pioved no 
exceptiof) to this rule. A list of the specimens obseived or 
obtained is however given, those of which no specimens 
were preserved being marked with an asterisk. 

1. Trkhon nipalensis, Hodgs. 

T 

2. OSMCriRERON VTiRNANS (Liim.'^ 

I , I ? . V ery common. 

“^3. MyRISTICIVORA mCOLOR >Scop.). 

Extreme!\ ahundaul, 1 costing <»n the small islets 
off the coast. 

4. Sterna bkrgii pej.f.canoidks iKing). 

Thalasseus bergii pelecanoides, Oherhoher, Proc. 
US, Nat, M'us, 49, p. 523 (1915). 

Common off the sand spits and ret-fs on the. western 
side of the island. Two specimens, male and female, with the 
exposed culmen 61.5 and 64 mm. appear to belong to this race. 

5. AKciAuns ALfcXANDRiNA (Linn.) 

Autca, vol. V, p. 142, A single male ol the tropical 
lace of the Kentish Plover in breeding plumage. 

*'(). Numenius Af^oi’ATA (Linn.) 

*7. Nomenh s phakopus (Linn.) 

Both the (Airlew and Whimbrel were fairly common 
round Mapor but were exceedingly wild and almost impos- 
sible to approach within gunshot. 

8. Limonitks ruficollis (Pall). 

A single female shot on June 6th. 

"*^9. Ardea sumatrana, Raffles. 

^10. Demiegretta sacra (Gm,). 

Common on the reefs. 

Haliaetus leucogastkr ((inu). 

^12. Haliastur inter mkdius (Gurney). 

Common as everywhere else on the Malayan coasts. 
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13. Halcyon armstrongi, Sharpe. 

Antea, vol.. V, p. 145. 

!<?, I ?. 

Not very abundant. 

14. Pelargopsis malaccknsis, Sharpe. 

Ramphalcyon capensis Iiydrophila, Oberlioher, Proc, 

L\ S. Nat. Mas. 35, p. 677 (1909). 

!<?. 

By no means common. 

1 find it impossible to follow Mr. Oberholser in his 
arrangement of the Peninsular forms of this genus and con- 
sider that all specimens from Bandon southwards to Singapore 
and the Rhio Archipelago niiist be regarded as identical 
subspecifically though specimens from Koh Pennan [antea, 
vol. V, p. 145, show an approach to P. nu burmanica, Sharpe, 
having a rather lighter pileum than the majoritv of Malayan 
specimens, though in this they agree with five skins, from the 
islands of Bintang, Battam and Mapor in the Rhio Archi- 
pelago w’hich belong to the above cited Ramphalcyon capensis 
hydrophilii, whose type locality is Singapore. 

The dimetisions of the Mapor ‘Specimen taken in the flesh 
were — Total length, 371; wing, 144; tail, 99; visible ciilmen, 
85 ; bill from gajje, 95 ; tarsus, 19.8 mm. 

15. Anthkacoceros convexus (Temin.) 

T , T V imm. Very fairly common. 

16. Hypothymis AZvnhA PKOPHATA, Oberholser 

Hypothjmis a^urea (Bodd.), Hartert, tom, cit. p. 550. 

x9. 

Fairly common. 

17. Muscitrea cinkkka, Blyth. 

Mnscitrea grisola (Blyth) antea, vol. V, p. 148, 

Very numerous in small patches of mangrove as else- 
w'here throughout the Malay Peninsula in similar situations. 

t8. Pycnonotus PLi’MOsus, Blyth. 

Fairlv common in secondary growth. 

19. ClTTOClNCLA MACRURA (Gm.) 

Cittocincla tricolor (Vieill'. Flariert, torn, cit, p. 550. 

ic?,- I V imm. 

t'ommon. 

20. Orthotomus ruficeps (Less.) 

Harteit, tom, cit, p. 349. 

A single rather immature female. 

21. Phylloscopps borealis (Bias.). 

Aniea, vol. V, p. 150. 

One female shot on June 4th. A late date for this 

migrant. 
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22. Dissemurus paradiseus (Linn.) 

Dissemurcis platurus (Vieill.) Harterty torn, cit, p. 550. 

2?. All in very worn plumage. Very common. 

23. Eulabes javanensis (Osbeckh 
2 V . \'ery common. 

Rather small in dimensions but not E, iutennedius 

(A. Hay). 

24. C.ALORNIS CHALMiKA 
Antciiy vol. V, p. T51. 

ic?. iV, iV imm. Common. 

25. AKTHOPYOA SIPARAJA (Hoisf.'i 

30. Common in open wastes covered w'ith low 

shrubs. 

26. CYRTOSToMI'S r»KCTORALIS (Iloisf.) 

Cinnvris pectoralis (Horsf.) llmtevl, tom. cit. p. 550. 

7^,3V. 

Very abundant on the sea shore. 

27. Lvptocoma iiAssFT.ri (Temm.) 

Cinnvris hasselti (Teinm.l Ilartert, torn. cii. j>. 550. 
6<?, iV. \’ery common, as the preceding species. 

28. ANruRi-.prhS malacckiNsis (Scop). 

Anthreptes mnlacccnsis (Scop.) Harterty tom. cit, 

P- 550. 

2?. In the coconut palms. Rare. 

29. Dicaeum cKri:NTATtTM (Linn.) 

Aniea, vol. \\ p. 152. 

1 d, I V. Not common. 

30. Dicaeum tri(;on()STIGMA (Scop.) 

Dicae.um trigonostigrna tScop.) Ilarteri, torn, cit, 

P- 55 (>- 

('ornmon in small trees in scrub. 



IX. ON A NEW RACE OF CALLOSCIURUS 
VITTATUS (RAFFLES) FROM SINGAPORE ISLAND. 


By H. C. Rohjnson, CJt,Z,S, 

C^Al.LOSCIURU^ VITTATUS SJNGAPUKliNSlS, SUbsp, HOV, 

Type : — Adult female (skin and skull), Federated Malay 
States Museums, No. 1747/08, collected at Changi, north-east 
corner of Singapore Island, on July 27th, 1908, by H. ('. Robin- 
son and E. Scimund. 

Characters : — Very closeh' related to Sciurus pcninsularis, 
Miller**^ from the north bank of the ICndau River, Eastern 
Pahang, but differing from the race in having the light element 
in the speckling of the nj)per surface, more ocraceous ferrugin- 
ous and less olivaceous, the undersurface more feiniginous, less 
tawny. From Sciurus viiUilm snblnicuh,^ Thos. and Wi ought., 
from South East Johore; it is at once separated l\v its notice- 
ably brighter cohniration on the belly and darker tail and from 
Sc. V. iicsioteSyX Thos. and Wrought., by its broader and more 
clearly defined lateral ]>lack stripe . The obse^nce of a clear 
red pencil to the tail beneath at once distinguishes from Sc, c. 

Miller, of the Peninsula mainland from Trang to 
North Johore. 

MeasHvcmcJiis : — External measurements of the type taken 
m the flesh: head and body, 207; tail, 186; liindfool, 47: 
ear, 17 mm. 

Average and extremes of eight specimens: head and l)ody, 
203.5 (193-209); tail 193.8 (178-224); hindfoot, 46.1 (43-47); 
ear, 15.9 (i5.5-i7mm.). 

Cranial measurements of type. Greatest length, 51.9; 
condylo-basilar length, 44.1; diastema, ii.i; zygomatic breadth, 
31. i; median length of nasals 15.6; maxillary tooth row, 
including pm^ 10.2mm. 

• Average and extremes of eight specimens: greatest length, 
50.6 (49.2-51.9); condylo-basilar length, 43.0 (41.8-44.1); dias- 
tema, 11.4 (10.8-12.0); maxillary tooth row including pm^ lo.o 
(g.9-10.2). 

Specimens examined: — Eight, all from the type localit> - 

Remarks : — Recent workers have included this form in 
Sc. vittatus pcninsularis (Miller) which as now restricted is 
confined to a comparatively small area in Southern Pahang 
and Eastern Johore. 

* Smithsonian Misc. Coll. vol. 45. p. 11 (19* * * § ^3) 

t Journ. Fed. Malay. States* Mus. iv. p. 116 (1909) 

t Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. iv^p 115 (19^9) 

§ Proc. Acad. Sci. Washington, ii. p 79 (1900)- 



Measurements (in Millimetres) of Callosciurns vittatas smgapurensis. 
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X. NOTES ON THE SAKAI OF THE KORBU 
RIVER AND OF THE ULU KINTA. 


By Ivor H. N. Evans, B,A„ Assistant Curator and Ethno- 
graphical Assistant, EM.S. Museums, 

In February 1916, 1 started from Simgei Siput on an 
expedition to the Korhu River (or Kerbauy, intending, if 
everything was favourable, to pass from its headwaters to the 
Kinta River, and to return, via the Kinta Valley, to Tanjong 
Rambutan. 

Sakai coolies \\ ere unobtainable; so not wishing to take 
Malays, even if I could get them, as they always welcome every 
opportunity of plundering the Sakai, I finally hired tliieb 
elephants, with drivers, to take rny baggage to Kuala Larek on 
the Korbu. Between Jalong and that place, I hoped to be 
able to recruit Sakai coolies, as the Pengluilu of Sungoi Siput 
told me that he thought that I should be able to obtain them. 
Turning off the main road at Flang we followed the elephant 
track which runs from that place to Jalong. This is much 
longer than the bridle-path, a distance of only about ten 
miles. We reached Jalong on the second day from Sungei 
Siput, passing two Sakai settlements on the fust day, one near 
the Krodah River, and another between the Kiodah (or Kerdah) 
and Sungei Siput. I saw one or two men from tht in and they 
seemed very nnich civilised, but 1 did not visit their houses. 
On our arrival at Jalong, where lliere is a loading stage for 
elephants, we pushed on for about another mile and a half to a 
Sakai settlement called Simpang, which is situated not far 
above Kuala Lengkar. Here I tried to obtain cooli(‘s fiom 
Toh Intan, the headman, but he pointed out that, beside^, 
himself, there were only five men in his village at the time, and 
that two of these were suffering from ulcers, and were unfit for 
work. Questioned about the possibility of getting men at Kuala 
Larek, he told me that there were none there except his fatliei 
and one )’OUth. He further stated that a great many Sakai had 
died in the district recently. In spite of this, I resr>lvcd t(» go 
on to Kuala Larek on the morrow to see for nn self if what he 
told me was true. We therefore started fairly early the nt'Nt 
morning. On the way we passed two Sakai clearings, one 
with ripe padi standing in it, the other with felhxi trees still 
lying everywhere. Both these had, so Toh Intan, who came 
with us, informed me, been deserted owing to the death of the 
head of the house. Arrived at Kuala Larek, I found that Toh 
Intan’s information was perfectly correct; so there remained 
nothing to do but to return to Sungei Siput. Our first day, on 
the way back again, took us to Simpang, w here we had rather an 
exciting night, as a herd of wdid elephants broke into the Sakais' 
padi crops and, after destroying nearly the w^hole of them, 
w^re driven off with considerable difficulty. From Simpang 
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we walked, on the next day, to Siingei Siput, via the bridle- 
path, leaving the elephants with the baggage to follow the 
track, which we had made use of before. These animals 
arrived at Sungei Sipnit at about 4 p.m. on the day after. 

There is little to note with regard to the few Sakai 
we mot (ui the Korbn River. Traces of Negrito admixture 
could be detected in some individuals, both in their 
features and in the charac ter of theii hair. In Toh Intards 
village there seemed to be very few articles which could be 
classed as distinctive!} Sakai, and the only specimen of much 
interest that I purchased w as a heavy carved wooden comb, of 
a type W'hicb seems to be only u^ed by the Kintn and Korbn 
.d)origines. The other objects that 1 bought were a long mat 
and two or three carrying baskets. I'heue were no blow’-pipes 
in the settlement. According to Toh Intan, his pcO}>lc speak 
the same dialect as the Sakai of the Pins and Kinta Rivers. 
With the former they are in constant contact, hnt they rarelv 
have anything to do with the latter. Tw o of the houses in the 
settlement were of a curious type and were turreted. one 
bearing two the other a single erection of this kind. On the 
former, one turret w’as ornamented w'iih a enrionsly carved 
decoration made of small pieces of w'ood, the other, as w’asthe 
first, w'as roofed over at the top with a piece of board, and bad 
lost its ornament. On the second house the single turret w^as 
crnw’ned hv on old kero<;ine tin, filled wdth earth, in which 
plants of some kind were growing. Toh In tan's owm house 
w^as w ell built, and consisted of a large central sleeping room, 
with a cook-house adjoining it on one side, and^ lean-to buil- 
ding, which was not raised from the ground, on the other. 

On leaving vSiingei Sipnt I proceeded to Tanjong Ramhntan, 
w'here, after some trouble, I procured a gang of Sakai coolies. 
Starting wdth these, w-e followed Messrs. Osborne & Chappel’s 
]upe-line as far as the dam, and then the course of the Kinta 
River. Our destination was a Sakai settlc'meni close to Bukit 
Daroh, wdiich lies on the south hank of the Kinta. 

The maps of the districts are, it would seem, exceedingly 
incorrect, hut on the ww' we passed the mouths of the 
following rivers, the Proh, the Termin, the Takor, the Penoh, 
the Liang and the Pedang, as well as several other streams, 
most of them very' small, whose names I have not thought 
necessary to record. Our first day’s jonrne}' (we did not start 
until nearly midday owing to the late arrival of our coolies and 
to their insufficient numbers) took us to a little way above the 
pipe-line dam. On the second we camped by the edge of a 
deep pool in the Kinta River, which gees by the name of Lnbok 
Singet, somewhere betw’een Kuala Termin and the mouth of the 
Penoh River: and on the third night, we slept at Kuala Liang. 
On the fourth day, we arrived at Bukit Daroh, and might 
have reached there on the third, had the Sakai guide not led 
me to believe that it was a long way further on. A mountain, 
which the Sakai told me was Gunohg Semawak, was visible 
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from the top of their clearing. A large hill, called Gunong 
Takai, was in view across the ri\er, being nearer lo us than 
Gunong Semawak. 1 do not know if this is the same as 
Gunong Taker of the maps, but we passed the Taker 

River, which is not show n ui them, on the second day out fr<jm 
Tanjong Kainbutan. This joins the Kiiita close to the mouth 
of the Termin, but on the opposite side. 

The t>ettlement at buku Daroii proved to be a single house 
ot the communal type, about fort} feet in length, by fifteen 
ieci in breadth. I he lieigbt oi the fioor from the earth was, 
at Its maximum (tlie house was built on sloping ground), 
twelve leet. The building was supported on three soniew'hal 
irregulai rows ot posis, many ol which were of but small dia- 
meter. The greatest height ol the house trom ground level 
was about twenty feet; there lluis being only eight feet bet- 
w'een the lltiur and the lool in the central line of liie building ; 
and much less at the sides owing to the slope ol the thatcli. 
Tlie regular inhabitants (:onii.)iised foui families, oi some 
fifteen to tweiit} mdividuais in all, but the) received trecjuent 
visits iiom uihoi Sakai, wlio slop])ed a night or two with them. 
Sleeping platforms coveied with shcel-bambou were ranged 
along the walls, tiie intenoi not being divided ufl into laioms, 
and, between opposite benches, fires were kindled on lire- 
placesof diied mud. Oi tiiese there weie iour, the buining logs 
being disi>oscd ladially on tliem so that it w’as only necessary 
to push the ends ot the log.s with the ioc>l in order lo replenish 
the fire. The sleeping patforrns and the iieartlis took up so 
much room that it was iiecessaiy to step ovei each fire in 
passing iroiii end to end of the house. During the day-time 
the fires were allowed to die out. or only kept smouldering; 
but, at about six o’clock in the e\ening, when it began to gel 
cold (the clearing wais situated at a height of about two 
thousand feet above sea-level), the logs were taishcd together 
and the fire made up. At the time of my vi^it, wdiich extended 
over ten days, the Sakai did not seem to be very actively 
engaged in agricultural work, though they weie, according to 
what they told me, preparing a fresli clearing. That trom 
w'hich the crops — chiefiy of tapioca — were then being used was 
situated at the top of the hill, on the side of w hich the house 
stood. In the morning some of the women used to go out to 
dig tapioca roots, and they returned late in the day bringing 
these, and occasionally some pumpkins. The latter were cut 
up and boiled in a large iron cauldron, the resulting broth or 
soup being first drunk in cocoanut shells and the pieces of the 
fruit then eaten separately. The tapioca roots were usnally 
roasted in the embers of the fires. One day the Sakai were 
fortunate enough lo kill a young Sambhur stag in a spring - 
spear trap. The meat was hacked from the body in lumps, 
and rammed down into joints of green bamboo, which were 
placfed in the fire at an angle of about thirty degrees with their 
mouths projecting from the fire and supported on a stone. 
The deer having been killed near the river, which lay far 
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below the house, the majority of the men who went to help in 
cutting up the animal took the opportunity of having a bath, 
of which they were much in need. 

Drinking watei was drawn from a small spring, which 
was at a considerable distance from the house, but not quite 
St) far away as the river. Bamboo-joints were used as 
water- vessels. 

At night conversation, often in a loud tone of voice, was 
kept up till quite a late hour. During the heat of the day the 
majority of the people lay off work and went to sleep. 

I'he Pi ah fruit is an article of diet of which the Sakai are 
wry fond. 'I'his fruit is sometimes roasted whole in the lire, 
and when so treated is not unpleasant to eat, having a flavour 
something like a Brazil-nut. It is also beaten to a flour in a 
large wooden mortar of exactly the same type as the Malay 
lesoii^. The fruits when freshly gathered are said to be 
poisonous to a certain extent, and are soaked in water before 
use. Noting that several side-paths branched off from the 
main Sakai track, which follows the Kinta River, I enquired 
whore these went. My coolies replied that they led to parts 
of the jungle wheie there were numbers of Prah trees, and that 
they built small huts near the trees in which they stored the 
ripe fruit. These store-houses, except at the fruit season, w^ere 
only visited occasionally to obtain fresh supplies or to see if 
rats w'ere eating their contents. If it was found that there 
were many rats about, snares w^ere set for a night or so in 
order to trap them for food. 

Some cobs of Indian coni, most of them blackened by 
smoke, were hung up under the thatch in the communal house 
at Bukit Daroh. These were reserved for seed purposes, as 
were also some dried tobacco-plant fruits. The Sakai explain- 
ed to me that they had no tobacco growing at the time of my 
Visit owing to their clearing being old, for tobacco only growls 
w'ell on fresh soil. 

With regard to their appearance the people of the Ulu 
Kinta in their features showed little, if any, traces of Negrito 
admixture. Curly, but not w’'ooily, hair was to be observed in 
some individuals. The septum of the nose w^as bored in both 
sexes, but by no means every native had been operated upon. 

Tattooing is practised, but not to any great extent ; the 
onl)' type of marking of this kind which I saw (on both men 
and women), being a single line running perpendicularly from 
the top of the forehead to either the root or the point of the 
nose. 

F’ace-painting in simple* designs w'as much in favour 
among the women, while some of the patterns were made by 
applying a kind of plant juice with stamps made of tortoise- 
shell. 

I saw very few blow-pipes in the hands of the Kinta 
Sakai, not more than four altogether, and of these only tw6 
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were made locally. Of the other two, one had been purchased 
from a “ Kampong Kelantan man ’’ (on the Kelantan border ?), 
the other from a wandering abougine from some unknown district. 
The weapons, however, presented some peculiarities worth 
noting, as they were, roughly speaking, intermediate in type 
between those used by the main branches of the Northern and 
Central Sakai. All the blow-pipes had the Hat-ended mouth- 
piece of the Central Sakai, but the inner tube in three out of 
the four was a single internode of bamboo (Northern Sakai 
type) ; in the remaining specimen, however, w-hich was locally 
made, it consisted of tw'o internodes placed end to end and 
fastened in the usual manner eniplo\ ed bj- the Central Sakai. 
The only locally tnade quiver that I saw had a soft pandanus 
cover of the type so common in the Batang District of Perak. 
The quiver belonging to the “ Kampong Kelantan " blow -pipe 
had a hard cover of the Northern Sakai variety. 

The two poisons u-sed on the blow-pipe darts are Ipoh 
and Broyal"^, the latter which is obtained from a liana, is only 
used for small gane, and is, the Sakai told me, much less 
effective than Ipoh. Darts treated with Hroyal are not 
notched above the poLson (so that the dart joint maj' break off 
in the wound) ; those treated with Ipoh are. 

Spears, with a bamboo blade and .1 wooden shaft, arc 
used in spring -traps, and a number of these were placed across 
the rafters of the communal house at Bukit Daroh. With the 
exception of the blow^-pipe, iron-bladed spears of Malay manu- 
facture, krises, parangs, and daggers of the kind called ittmbuk 
lada find badek were the only weapons in use. 

On questioning the Sakai, they said the> had heard of the 
bow, which is used by the Negritos and the hill-tribes of the 
Piah and Temengoh Valleys, but had never seen a specimen. 

A fair number of dogs are kept by the Kinta aborigines, 
while generally speaking they are well treated aud a good deal 
of affection shown to them. 

Of the objects that I collected the most interesting were 
the face-paint stamps, and wooden combs of various types, 
some of which seem to be peculiar to the district, and an* 
almost exactly similar to those iigured by Dc Morgan in his 
“ Negritos de la Presqu’ile Malaise.” 

Two holders used for fish-bait, consisting of open bamboo 
receptacles, with a spike from their bases (this spike being for 
securing the holder on the left side of the body by slipping it 
into the girdle), are of a kind also figured by de Morgan with 
the description “ Boites a amorces de p6che,” and by Skeat 
(Pagan Races, vol. i, page 471) as “ Bamboo vessels used by 
Perak Sakai (Hale collection).” J also procured sever,Tl 
specimens of seed necklaces, carrying baskets, bark-cloth, 
headbands (ornamented with patterns), akar batu girdles and 

* The Praal of Wray (Coptosapella flavescens) ? vide " Pagan Races ” vol. 
11. page 303. 
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necklets, flutes, ^ and rice bags, but they do not call for special 
remark, being similar to those manufactured by other tribes. 
The coloured crown- like liead-dresses, made of sweet smelling 
leaves and fibres, worn by some of the men are, perhaps, 
worthy of note, as they resemble those made by the Sakai of 
the Piah and Temengoh Valleys. 

Beliefs and Customs. 

I could obtain no evidence that the Sakai of the Kinta 
Valley have any theory of a Supreme Being, nor was I able to 
find out that they had any legtmds accounting for the various 
phenomena of nature, as have most savage tribes, but I give 
below such details as I learnt with regard to their beliefs and 
customs. 

Work Tabus. 

It is according to Udah, m\' informant, not allowable to 
do work in the clearing when : — 

1. The moon falls at the rising of the sun — three days 
tabu. 

2. The moon is at the lull and looks swelled — three dnys 
tabu. (It is said to be about to give bitth). 

Tlio moon is beginning to decline and is notched 
like .1 reaping knife'* — three days tabu. (It has given birth). 

4. The old moon is about to die—itwo days tabu). 

5. The now moon appears — (two days tabu). 

If work is done when the new moon is about to die; ^()rne-' 
body in the house will die. If work is done at the new moon, 
pigs will come and damage the crop'i. 

It IS tabu to cut rattans at the edge of a clearing in which 
padi is planted. 

Tabus connected with food; 

The flesh of the following animals is forbidden to women 
and it is thought that the breaking of the tabu would cause 
the children to sufl'er from convulsions. Some laxity of 
observance, however, with regard to these customs seems to 
be creeping in; and it is a matter for the woman herself 
whether she observes all, or any, of the prohibitions. 

The Mimtjac. 

The species of tortoise called Buning by the Malays. 

rhe Mouse deer. 

The Kusa deer (tabu not observed by all women). 

The Fowl. 

It is not customary for the Sakai to eat fowls reared in 
their own village, though they will consume birds bought from 
outsiders, provided that they have not been kept in the village 
for a day or two. They told me that the reason for this was 

* The nose-flute does not seem to be known in this district. 
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that they had pity on animals which they had brought up 
themselves. Double bananas are not eaten by the women, 
since they think that to do so would cause them to have t^^ins. 
Twins do not seem to be v\elcomed, tlie reason being, the 
Sakai said, that one of them always died. 

Peppers may not be eaten with tlie flesh ol birds 01 
animals, as, if thi^ is done, traps set in the jungle will catch no 
game. This prohibition does not, however, apply to fish. 

Among the Kiiita Sakai it is tabu for the usual names of 
('erlain animals to be mentioned while their flesh is being 
eaten. Curiously enough, it is iu>t foi bidden to mention their 
names while out hunting them. Below I give the English, 
ordinary Sakai, and Sakai tabu names i)f some of these: — 


h'NGLisH Name. 

Ordinary 
Sakai Name. 

Tauv Name. 

Bamboo rat. 

Tiikator or Dekak. 

Xyinn ivdi'in (i.e. bam- 



boo meat). 

Fowd. 

Manuk. 

Chep (bird). 

Hrok monkey. 

I) ok or Dog, 

Hoi-d'et or Hoi-ket 



(said to mean “ no 
tail.'') 

A Monkey (Hylo- 

Seualu, 

Bersentak (i.e. the 

bates sp.) 


tailed one). 

Muntjac. 

jft- 

Penycl (said to mean 


“red.'') 

Mouse deer. 

BUM. 

Rcluk (said to mean 



“ big eyes.") 

Sambhur. 

Taiafcruk. 

Synm. unt.*at. Equi- 


valent to the Ma- 
lay word lank). 


Wild pig. 

Heyhak. 

A mlwit. 

Porcupine. 

Click os. 

B e i j a 1 ak (i.e. the 


thorny one). 

Bear. 

Tapns. 

Mes-maf (small eyes). 

Rhinoceros. 

Tata-gurii, 

Taia-menu. 


If a man, in cutting up the flesh of an animal, which has 
a tabu name, wounds his hand, he must not leave the hon^e 
for four days, or lie wdll be eaten by a tiger. 

The Ulu Kinta Sakai, as do the Temengoh people, believe 
in the bad luck wdiich wall pursue anyone who goes out with 
an unsatisfied craving of any kind, and they also apply to this 
belief the word shelentap or shalantap, w’hich is difficult to trans- 
late, but is seemingly equivalent to the Malay kempunan. One 
Sakai wuth w^hom I had been talking about this matter, having 
been given a couple of biscuits shortly afterwards, w-ent round 
among his companions, who were squatting near my tent, and, 
chiefly, I think, with the idea of giving me a prac tical 
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demonstration, broke off a bit of biscuit for each man, saying 
as he gave it to him “shalantap.” Apart from greediness, I am 
inclined to believe that some idea of this kind may be the 
reason why, if one Sakai is given something to eat, all the 
others expect to receive a little too, even if they see that your 
stock of that particular article is almost exhausted. 

I could not hnd out that the Kinta Sakai have any name 
for fish in general, but the word kak (commonly used for 
“fish” by other tribes) is applied to the Tengas, about the only 
species which is common in the head waters of the Kinta. 
The Sebarau, the Hai nan and others are not recognised as kak. 
While fishing for Tengas, or while it is being eaten, its name 
kak must not be mentioned, but the Malay word than (fish) 
used instead. 

While tabu food of any kind is being eaten, lice may not 
be cracked, nor hair burnt in the fire. The breaking of this 
prohibition would entail the penalty of the offender being 
seized by a tiger. 

Other Tabus. 

It is tabu for a man, on leaving a friend’s house, to 
promise to return to sleep there, and then neglect to do so. 
If he does not keep his promise, his friend will be taken by a 
tiger. 

It is tabu for a man to stop behind after promising some 
friends to go on a journey with them. If he does so, his 
friends will fall ill by the way. 

It is forbidden to a man to mention the names of his 
father, his mother, or his mother-in-law. A mother-in-law 
may not be spoken to, touched or even passed by, unless at a 
distance. Similarly a woman must avoid her father-in-law. 

Marriage Customs. 

I was given to understand that first cousins might not 
marry, but that first cousins once removed might do so. Two 
wives were said to be allowable, but not three. A man usually 
takes a wife from another settlement. After marriage the 
man lives with his wife’s family for some time. 

Burial Customs. 

Though I had no opportunity of visiting a Sakai inter- 
ment, some rather interesting information with regard to 
burial customs was given me by the headman, Udah. He told 
me that graves were dug to about a depth of a foot more than 
the height of a sitting figure (so that the spirit or corpse may 
be able to sit up) ; and that the body is placed at the bottom 
of the excavation, lying with the head in the direction in 
which it was when death occurred, the orientation of the grave 
being of course such as to render this possible. The hole is 
covered in with a roofing, which is almost on a level with the 
surface of the ground, while the earth from the excavation is 
piled up on this, the mound being topped by a hut of soitie 
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sort. Food is placed at the grave, and a fire is lit there for 
seven consecutive mornings. The belongings of the deceased 
are placed either in or on the grave, and are purposely dam- 
aged (probably in order to set free the souls of the articles for 
the dead man’s use) before so disposing of them; a blow-pipe 
for instance being broken in the middle, and a dart-quiver 
split down one side. I asked Udah for an explanation of this 
custom, and he replied, that if they put an adze in good 
condition on the grave, it would look bent or crooked to the 
ghost of the dead man, but if thej' put one that was bent or 
broken there.', it appeared straight to the spirit. 

A death necessitates the desertion of the settlement, but 
the Sakai arc not afraid to return to the clearing in the day- 
time to get the produce of any crops which may be growing 
there. 

Vocabularies. 

I give below a vocabulary obtained from a Sakai of the 
Ulu Kinta; and with it, for purposes of comparison, another 
taken by myself in 1915 fiom a “ Hill Sakai” of the Temengoh 
District. With regard to tlic Kinta vocabulary, it is rather 
curious that, while I could obtain no word for “animal,” there 
is one, taUu which is used of large animals only. Furthermore, 
two of the animals to which this word is applied have names 
which denote their peculiarities. Thus the Sambhnr is called 
Taia-jcmkt jernk meaning “ long ” or “far,” from the fact that 
it has long legs, while the Bear, which the Sakai tell me is 
very fond of tcjnis fruits, is named Ta^pm or Ta*apt{s, a con- 
traction for Tata*tepu$. There is, I find, on comparing the two 
vocabularies, some confusion in the terms employed for denot- 
ing various relationships. For instance, the wwds given to 
me by the Ulu Kinta Sakai for “husband” and “wdfe” were 
touh'^ and Ich, while in the Ulu Temengoh vocabulary the 
order is reversed. I have entirely omitted several relation- 
ship terms, in which there seem to be inconsistencies. Sen-oi 
is the word used by the Kinta aborigines to denote men in 
general (homines) and they gave me the following examples 
of its use : — 

Sen-oi Gop, A Malay. 

Sen-oi Begyek, An European. 



Sen-oi Beg, 

A Sakai. 

English. 

Malay. 

L Tj t.-' I Sakai Bukii 
Sakai U. Kinta. Temtngoh.) 

Head 

Ear 

Eye 

Nose 

Nostril 

Kepala 

Teiinga 

Mata 

Hidong 
Lubang h i d- 

Kuie ... Koie 

Gentok ... Gentog 

Mat ... Mat 

MUhr ... Muh 

Lubang muhr Umok muh 


ong. 



• In the comparative vocabulary " Pagan Races” tou is given as a word for 
”Male” obtained from a Tanjong Rambutan Sakai. 

December, igie. 
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English. 

Millay. 

c^i ’ Ti V A Sakai Bukit 
Sakat U. Ktuta.^^ Temengoh.) 

Cheek 

.. Pipi 

, Kapok 

.. Kapok 

Mouth 

.. Mulut 

Nyark 

.. Nyug 

Lip 

Bibir 

Senior 

.. Leu tag 

Tongue 

.. Lidah 

Lentak 

.. Leheng 

Tooth 

.. Gigi 

Moin 

.. Lemoin 

Chin 

Dagu 

Chakak 

.. Yakak 

Neck 

.. Lihir 

Geloh 

.. Geloh 

Throat 

.. Tengkok 

Tangun 

.. Tangurn 

Shoulder 

Bahu 

Yung 

.. Pog 

Arm 

.. Lengan 

Sapal 

.. Sapal 

Elbow 

Siku 

Kanyon^ 

.. Kanyong 

Hand 

. Tangan 

Tig 

.. Ting 

Thumb 

. Ibu tangan ... 

Tabok tig 

.. Tabok 

Finger 

. Jari 

Jari 

• • Jari 

Finger-nail 

. Kuku 

Cheros 

.. Chendros 

Thigh 

. Paha 

Beluk 

.. Blik 

Knee 

. Lutut 

Karol 

.. Karol 

Shin 

. Tulang kering 

Kemong 

.. Kemong 

Foot 

. Kaki 

Juk 

.. Kapar 

Heel 

. Tumit 

Deldul 

Deldul 

Sole 

. Tapak kaki ... 

Tapar juk 

.. Juk tapar 

Toe 

, ari kaki 

Jari juk 

uk 

Breast 

. Dada 

Dar-heiik 

.. Dadak 

Back 

. Belakang 

Keruk 

.. Kreuk 

Heart 

. Jantong hati 

Hup 

.. Bod 

Liver 

. Hati 

Hinum 

• Hug 

Stomach 

. Perut 

-Eg 

.. Aig 

Navel 

. Pusat 

Panik 

.. Panig 

Intestines 

. Isi perut 


Wak 

Blood 

. Darah 

Lot 

.. Lorn 

Bone 

. Tulang 

Tunleng 

.. Jeharng 

Skin 

. Kulit 

Sempok 

.. Sempok 

Hair 

. Rambut 

Suk 

. Shug 

Old 

. Tua 

Tatah 

.. Tatak, Kebid 

Young 

. Muda 

Litong 

. Patun 

Fat 

. Gemok 

Menung 

. Chekeng 

Thin 

. Kurus 

Suak 

. Na-semog 

Hot 

. Panas 

Bat 

. Bad 

Cold 

. Sejok 

Dekat 

.. Dekad 

Blind 

. Buta 

M 

. Hoi-chung 

Deaf 

. Tuli 

M 

. Hoi ta begen- 
tog (deaf 
man). 

Dumb 

. Bisu 

M 

. Langau 
. Najeh 

Fever 

. Demam 

Gik 

Itch 

. Kurap, Kudis 

Gas, kudil 

.. Gas, choid 

Vomit 

. Muntah 

Kok 

. Koh 

Gripes 

. Sakit perut ... 

Pedik eg 

. Kab-ig 

Diarrhoea 

, Chirit 

Imharp 

. Naham 


M s Malay word used. 
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English. 

Cough 

Dead 

Putrid 

Father 

Mother 

Husband 

Wife 

Male 

Female 

Man 

Women 

Person 

Sun 

Daughter 

Child 

Boy 

Girl 

Maiden 
Elder brother 
Elephant 
Rhinoceros ... 
Tapir 

Gaur 

Bear 

Deer 

Chevrotain . . 

Wild pig 
Porcupine . . . 
Dog 

Wild dog ... 
Tiger 

Black panther 

Wild cat 
Cat 

Bear-cat 
Civet-cat 
Large, squirrel 

Small squirrel 
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Malay. Sakai U. Kinta. Sakai Bukit 



• 

(C 7 . Temcngoli), 

Batok 

Suwad 

. Sengod 

Mali 

Kebus 

. Kebus 

Busok 

Soh 

. Sashok 

Bapa 


Beiik 

Ibu 

Boh 

. Nyok 

Laki suami ... 

Touh 

Bini 

Leh 


Jantan 

Baber 

. Baber 

Betina 

Babok 

. Babok 

Orang laki- 

Touh 


laki. 

Orang perem- 

Babok 

. Babok 

puan. 

Orang 

Sen-oi 

. Senoi 

Anak laki-laki 

Kuod baber .. 

. Kungis 


Anak perem- Kuodbabok... Kuod babok 
puan. 

Kanak kanak Bong(/)atong Kuod 
(w) 

Budak laki laki Atong ... Kungis 

Budak perem- Aleh ... Kuod babok 

puan. , 


Anak dara ... 

Menaleh 

Kumon 

Abang 

Kelnh 

.. Kelok 

Gajah 

Tata-gas 

.. Tangel 

Badak 

Tata-guru . 

.. Hagap 

Tenok, badak 


Baron g 

tarn pong. 

Seladang 

Sapi ? 

.. Sapi 

Benumg 

Ta-apus 

.. Kauib 

Rusa 

Tata-jeruk 

Seig 

Napoh, plan- 

Napoh, bichok Bechog 

dok. 

Babi hutan ... 

Heykak 

.. Amboid 

Landak 

Chekos 

.. Lanug 

Anjing 

Chuok 

.. Chuok 


Anjingserigala Chuokmengh- Mengkong 
ok. 

Harimau ... Marmuk 
Harimau kum- Marmukr 
bang. 

Kuching hutan Semagar 
Kuching ... Kuching 

Benturong ... 

Musang ... Rengher 
Tnpai nand- Krateh 
ong.kerewak. 

Tupai kam- Rengnain 
pong. 


Mamu 

Baling 

Jet-ung 
Had kuching, 
cheuchog. 
Tenuk 
Kenrog 
Kedig (?) 

Achoh 
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English. Malay. Sakai U.Kinta. 


Flying lemur 

Kubong 

Ampak 

Anchong 

Loris 

Kongkang,kera Kelpem 

Kayi 

Bamboo rat ... 

duku. 

Dekan 

Takat 

Hayum 

Rat 

Tikus 

Kedig 

Kenon 

Gibbon 

Unka 

Legrub 

Monkey 

Lotong 

Besik 

Sbenalu 


Kera 

Areit 

Jerau 

9t • • • 

Berok 

Dok 

Apong 

Fruit-bat 

Keluang 

Kawcid 

Kawcid 

Bat 

Kelawar 

Taper 

Taper 

Crocodile 

Buaya 

Bahaya 

Buayar 

Monitor-lizard 

Biawak 

Parik 

Gre-ek 

Grass-lizard ... 

Bengkarong... 

Tarok 

Payard 

Flying-lizard 

Chichak kubin 

Hanok 

Tarong 

Land-tortoise 

K u r a - k u r a , 

Kiira,sil, kenok 

Karuak kenog 

baning. 

Water-tortoise Labi-labi 

Pa-as 

Pa-ash 

Snake 

Ular 

Tajuk 

Tajuk 

Python 

Ular sawah ... 

Telud 

Frog 

Katak 

Sek-nuk 

Changkei 

Fish 

Ikan ^... 

Kak (?) 

Kak 

Horn 

Tandok 

Balok 

Balok 

Tusk of Ele- 

Gading 

Balok (.?) 

Geneh 

phant. 

Tail 

Ekor 

Sentak 

Sentak 


Hornbill ... En§gang ... Teruk ... Halang 

Hawk, eagle .. . Lang ... ’Hlak .. Klang 

Owl ... Burong bantu Huhui Hnhni 

Egret ... Bangau ... 

Jungle-fowl ... Ayam denak... Manuk denak Tadur, sieng 
Argus-phea- Kuao-kuang ... Kuak ... Kuang 

sant. 

Green-pigeon Punai ... Punai ... Chechib 
Crow ... Gagak ... Ekark ... Agak 

Kingfisher ... Pekakak raja Pekakak ... Burau 
udang 

Woodpecker... Pelatok ... Pelatok ... Tahmar 

Magpie-robin Murai ... Birai ... Birai 

Egg ... Telur ... Tap ... Tab 

Feather ... Bulu ayam ... Sentol manuk Shog manok 
Beak ... Paroh ... Balok ... Balog, che- 

nong. 

Ant ... Semut ... Bet ... Kabid 

Red ant ... Kerungga ... Lauer ... Garud 

White ant ... Anai-anai ... Bubok (?) ... Rated 

Bee ... Lebah ... Padou ... Padou 

Honey ... Ayermadu ... Dengkui ... Dingkui 

Wax ... Lilin ... Kaluoi ... Shud 

Hornet ... Terbuan ... Jenjak ... Langir 
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English. Malay. 

Wasp ... Penyengat ... Rejau, huk ... Jenjug 

Fly ... Lalat ... Ruoi ... Ruoi 

Black scorpion Kala ... Mangai ... Jungei 

Small scorpion Kala jengking Slerdor ... Engchesh 

Centipede ... Lipan ... Kehep ... Keheb 

Millipede ... Sepak bulan . . . Tanglung ... Talei 
Cockroach ... Lipas ... Garip, ser ... Chelapog 

Spider ... Labah-labah . . . Geng-ong ... Krelbol 
Cocoanut Kumbang ... Ginlus ... Tawing 
beetle. 

Mosquito ... Nyamok ... Sebik ... Kebok 

Tree ... Pokok kayu ... Bo’jehuk ... Jehuk 

Bough .. Dahan ... Chempark Tabak 

jehuk. 

Root ... Akar pokok .. Latoug ... Tengteng 

Leaf ... Daun Kayu .. Selat jehuk ... Shelak 

Flower ... Bunga ... Bungar ... M 

Fruit ... Buah kayu ... Keburk jehuk Kebuk 

Fungus ... Chenduan ... Buhr ... Bur (kuling, 

fungus on 
tree trunks) 

Bamboo ... Buloh, aur ... Awin kelol, Awin 

awin temark 
(near water) 
awin s u o r 


Rattan 

.. Rotan 

(B. wrayi). 
... Tali 

. Tali 

Thorn 

. Duri 

Jalak 

. Jalak 

Rice 

. Padi 

... Bah 

. Bah 

tf 

. Beras 

... Cheroi 

. Beras, kok 

If 

. Nasi 

... Chanak 

. Chenin 

Banana 

. Pisang 

... Teliiie 

. Telui 

Areca-nut 

. Pinang 

... Jerok 

M 

Durian 

. Durian 

... Sempak 

. Penrug 

Tampoi 

. Tampui 

... Tampoic 

. Tampoi 

Rambutan 

. Rambutan 

... Susuk 

. Lichag 

Sireh-leaf 

. D.'iuii sireh 

... Sireh 

. Sireh biad 

Screw-palm . 

. Mengkuang 

. . Salek 

. Budap 

Terap-tree . 

. Terap 

... Hah-uk 

. Ued 

Forest 

. Hutan 

... Mabek 

. Cherog 

Yam 

. Ubi kayu 

... Kuoi 

. Had ubi 

ff 

. Keledek 

... Seung 

. Gak 

ff 

. Keladi 

... Gong 

. Berak 

To walk 

. Berjalan 

... Chep-chib 

. Chib 

„ run 

. Lari 

... DedQk 

. Dadok 

„ stand 

. Berdiri 

... Tetut 

. Tud 

„ sit 

. Dudok 

... Gel-gul 

. Gul 

„ lie down . 

. Berbaring 

... M’adat 

. Wog 

„ sleep 

. Tidor 

... Sek-lok 

. Shelog 


M» Malay word used. 
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English. 

Malay. 

o L ■ TT V t Sakai Bukit. 
Sakat U. Ktnta. 

To snore 

Berdengkor ... 

Hinum 

... Kenekug 

„ jump 

Melompat ... 

M 

... Panchar 

„ climb 

Menjat 

Ek-oit 

... Oig 

„ hold 

Pegang 

Kiiop 

... Kwob 

„ lift up 

Aiigkat 

Beuk 

... Angkid 

,, throw 

Lempar, 

lontor. 

? 

Pekah 

„ scratch .. 

Garu 

Gesh-gish 

... Gish 

„ spit 

Ludah 

Gentok 

... Getok 

„ bite 

Gigit 

Nakap, kap 

... Kop 

„ pinch 

Chubit 

Pinyet 

... Cheket 

„ wash 

Basoh 

sad 

... Re-ed 

„ bathe 

Mandi 

Mahmud, 

mehmu. 

Mamuh 

„ cook 

Memasak 

Meched, 

berched. 

Chet 

„ eat 

•Makan 

Chechak 

... Chak 

„ drink 

Miniim 

Imoh 

... Ong 

„ chew 

Mamah 

Beus 

... Die 

„ fly 

Terbang 

Nahek 

... Heng 

Sun 

Mata hari 

Mat-ish 

... Mad-ish 

Moon 

Bulan 

Gechek 

... Gechek 

Star 

Bintang 

Peloie 

... Perloie 

Cloud 

A wan 

01 

... Sagub 

Mountain 

Guiiong 

Jelmol 

... Jelmol 

Hill 

Bukit 

Tenuh 

... Gerbok 

Day 

Siang 

Nayah 

... Jemiah 

Night 

Malam 

Laiyek 

... LaiSg 

Thunder 

Guroh, petir... 

Brehelak 

... Engkup 

Wind 

Angin 

Nahul 

... Jerop 

Rain 

Hujan 

Natur 

... Natur 

Storm 

Ribut 

Sagup 

... Kabul 

Fire 

Api 

Us 

... Os 

Water 

Ayer 

Ong 

... Teu 

Smoke 

Asap 

Per-ut 

... Pengud 

One 

Satu 

Nek 

... Neh (do-nek 
1 st) 

Two 

Dua 

Nar 

... Nar (do-nar 
( 2 nd) 

Three 

Tiga 

Nek 

... Nek 

Four 

Ampat 

M 

... Lebeh 

Five 

Lima 

M 

... Tabok 

Ashes 

Abu 

M 

... Ual 

Salt 

Garam 

M 

... Empoid 

Tobacco 

Tembakau ... 

Akau 

... Akau 

Stone 

Batn 

M 

... M 

Earth 

Tanah 

Teh 

... Teh 

A clearing .. 

Ladang 

Slai 

... Shelai 


M ai Malay word used 
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English, 

Malay. 

Sakai U. Kinta, 

Sakai Bukit 
{U. Temengoh.^ 

House 

Rumah, 

pondok. 

Dik, dingrup 

Dig 

Roof 

Atap rumah ... 

Kenrob, dik ... 

Kenrob 

Chopper 

Parang 

Woit 

Joh-oid 

Axe 

Kapak, 

beliong. 

M 

Kapok, jek 

Knife 

. Pisau 

M 

? 

Cloth 

. Kain 

Abat 

Abat 

Girdle 

Gendit, kendit Gendit 

? 

Spear 

Lembing 

Bulus 

Bulus 

Blow-pipe ... 

Sumpitan 

Blau 

Blau 

Mouthpiece ... 

, Pngkal 
sumpitan. 

Tebog blau ... 

Tebul blau 

Muzzle 

Mata 

sumpitan. 

Penisuis blau 

Shoi 

Quiver 

. Tabong bekas 
damak. 

Luk 

Luk 

Quiver cords 

Tali tabong ... 

Tig Ink 

Chenrai luk 

Dart 

Damak 

Rok 

Shigar 

Point of dart 

Mata damak... 

Soie Rok 

Shoi shigar 

’ Butt of dart . . . 

Pangkal 

damak. 

Basok rok ... 

Pashug shigar 

Dart holder ... 

Sarong damak 

Saret rok 

Not used, 
sometimes 
small tubes 
of darts 

Poison 

. Ipoh 

Pelai menut ... 

Dog 


M~Maiay word used. 




XI. ON A NEW RACE OF CALLOSCIURUS 
ATRODORSALIS (GRAY) FRO.M NORTH SIAM. 

By H. C. Robinson & R. C. Wroughton. 

CALLOSCIUUUS ATRODORSALIS ZIMMEENSIS, S»6s/>. IIOV. 

Type: Adult female (skin and skull), British Museum No. 
9, 10, II, 20. Collected at Chiengmai, North Siam, on I2th 
April 1908 by Mr. T. H. Lyle and presented to the National 
Museum. Collector’s Number 245. 

Diiignosti. A local form of C. atridorsalis, in which the 
dorsal patch i.s almost obsolete and the rufous undersurface 
broken by a |)atcii, coloured like the back, on the throat, chest 
and a narrowing area of the abdomen. 

(a)Iou) . General colour above the usual olivaceous grizzle, 
the dorsal black patch almo'st obsolete; below the throat, chest 
and a wedged shaped area, extending to at least half the length 
of the abodomen coloured like the flanks, the remainder nearly 
hazel. Face like back with no trace of the bright colouring 
so characteristic of typical C. a. atrodorsohs. Hands and feet 
finely grizzled, at least as dark as the back. Tail rather as in 
C. Citniceps cmcolor than in C. atrodonali% i.e. the fulvous 
shading of the hail"! so common in the latter almost entirely 
absent in this form. 

Diiiiensiom. External dimensions of the type, taken tn 
the flesh; head and body, 217; tail, 205: hindfoot, 49; ear, 21mm. 

Skull: Greatest length, 55: basilar length, 42; zygo- 
matic breadth, 32; nasals 17; diastema, 12; upper-molar series. 
10.6mm. 

lieinarks. A fine series of 12 specimens, ail with one 
exception taken between 700 and 1,000 feet in altitude, is quite 
constant m showing the obsolescence of the black dorsal patch 
and equally so in the encroachment of the dorsal colouring on 
the tbroal. chest and anterior abdomen. An individual taken 
.it Muang Pai on the Sal win watershed shows intergradation 
with other forms from British Burma. 




XII. ON TWO LITTLE-KNOWN RATS FROM 
WESTERN JAVA. 

By H. C. Rohinson, C\M.Z.S. 

Owing to the fact that the work of Mr. Shorlridge, the 
only modern collector of niammnls in java {vide P.Z.S. 1909 
d), PP- 37 ^* seq.,) was mainly confined lo the lowlands and 
to cultivated districts, but little trapping having api)arently 
been carried out in heavy jangle oui knowledge of the murine 
fauna of java, with the exception of the forms parasitic on 
man is almost entirely derived from scattered notices by 
Dr. Jentink in the “ Notes ()f the Leyden Museum,*’ while his 
descriptions being generally founded on ancient and imperfect 
specimens and not conforming to modern standards, render it 
somewhat difficult to identify the species intended by him. 

During a recamt visit to java I succe eded in the course of 
a month’s stay on the Gedeh Volcano in tlu' Pteanger Regen- 
cuis, at a height ol from 4»30o to 8,000 feet, in trapping several 
bundled rats, belonging to seven species, all oi which, with the 
exception of a series of R, coucolor obtainc'd m the immediate 
vicinity of native houses were secured in primaeval jungle. 

Four of these species will he desciibed in the forth- 
coming paper on the Mammals of our Korinchi Expedition, 
being closely allied to new forms from Sumatra. 

The remaining two species have already l)een tiescrihed 
by Jentink but I think it well to redescribe tluan here in view 
of the paucity and age of his material. 

RarTrs u.prrKrs (jent.). 

Mus leptunis, jentink. Notes L(‘vden Mus. ii. p. 17 (1879). 

Java ’* ex Temminck M.SS.) 

Form slender, tail very much longer than head and body. 
Pelage very long, soft and woolly, entirely devoid of spines. 
Ear very large, rounded. Skull with small but globose bulhe. 
Tooth row exceptionally long, the teeth large. 

P'ur composed of twx> elements only, vi^ . long and vcr\ 
fine piles most abundant on the rump, extending almost to 
the nape but practically absent on the sides and the ordinarv 
underfur, W'hich is very Icmg and soft, sooty grey at the base 
and fulvescent buff at the tip, the flanks, and sides of the neck 
brighter, cinnamomeous buff. Top of the head and periocular 
region a fine speckle of wood-browm. buff and black with grej 
bases, hands and feet greyish white with browm median 
streak: vibris.sfe black, a few white at the base. I nderparts 
pure creamy wdiite to the base of the fur. No bufi gorget or 
median stripe on the belly. Tail very finely ringed, slighth 
Sept., 1917 
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pencillate at the tip, blackish at base above, whitish beneath, 
the distal third whitish above also. Ears extremely finely 
haired, almost naked. 

Skull : — Except for the large size of the teeth there is 
nothing especially peculiar about the skull. It is lightly built 
and even in very aged specimens not heavily ridged, nor does 
it present the marked cranial flattening present in rats of the 
sttrifer group. Nasals are slender, pointed posteriorly and 
extend up to or beyond the niaxillar) suture. Mesopterj goid 
space markedly horso-slioe shaped, the palatal foramina long, 
extending behind the root.s of the anterior molars. Ante orbital 
plate broad, projecting slightly forwards, zygomata slender. 
Bullae small but not flattened. 

Specimens examined : — Over sixty of all ages. 

Measurements : — For detailed measurements see pp. g6, 97. 

This pretty rat was extremely abundant on the Gedeh 
and Pangerango at high elevations, becoming scarce below 
about 5,600 feet. It was seen throughout the day and at 
Kandang Badak no trap remained set for more than a very 
few minutes. 

In the crater of the Gedeh it was observed in numbers 
feeding on the pods of a leguminous tree (Pilhccolohinm) . 

Remarks : — This species belongs to a group of which the 
following can be stated to be members, though the section 
probably contains other Chinese forms regarding which we 
are not in a position to make any remarks. From comparison 
with the type the present form is closest to A*, brahma (Thos). 

1. Mus fulrcsceus, Grav, Cat. Mannn. etc. Nepal and 

Tibet B.M. (1).' p. 18 (1846). Nepal. 

2. Epimys cha, Wroughton, Journ. Nat. Hist. Soc. 

Bombay, xxiv, p. 420 (tgifi). Sikkim (8.800 feet.) 

3. Epimys Icpcha, Wroughton, loc. cit. supra, p. 428. 

Sikkim (5,350 feet.) 

4. Rattiis blythi, Kloss, Records Indian Mus. xiii, p. 8 

(igiyb (.Mus civnatnomeus. Bl)'th nec Pictet.) 

Sliwcgyin, Tenasserim. 

5. Epimys brahma, Thomas, Journ. Nat. Hist. Sor. Bom- 

bay, xxiii, p. 231 (1914). 

.\nzong Valley, Mishmi Hills. 

The following are more distantly related and possibly 
form a connecting link between this group and the ctemori- 
venter section. 

6 . Epimys gracilis, Miller, Smithsonian Misc, Coll. 

vol. 61, p. 21 (1913). 

Mount Muleyit, Tenasserim. 

7. Epimys solus, Miller, loc. cit. supra, p. 22. 

Pulau Terutau, W. Malay Peninsula. 

8. Epimys orbus, Robinson & Kloss, Ann. &, Mag. Nat. 

Hist. (8) xii, p. 288 (1914). 

Bandon, N.E. Malay Peninsula. 
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9. Epiniys fraternus, Robinson & KIoss, Jouril. Straits 
Branch. Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 273 (1916). 

Koriiichi, West Sumatra. 

In dealing with Oriental rats it has been the fashion to 
regard the degree of spininess as a constant specific character, 
almost of subgeneric value, though as 'I'homas has pointed 
out this is of no ditferential value in boiith American rodents. 
To a certain extent this also appears to be true of the series 
listed above, which are essentially mountain rats: R, Icpturus 
and R. brahma are very w’oolly rats without a trace of spines. 
R, orbns on the other hand is a very spiny rat. In all however 
the woolly underfur is well developed. R, fraternus is spiny at 
low elevations but appears to become progressively more 
w^oolly as the altitude of its habitat increases. 

Possibly additional wool has been developed at the 
expense of spines in (hose localities where in addition to the 
fall in temperature theie is a very great increase in humidity, 
though it is fair to admit that the spiniest local rat, ^7?. iuas 
(Bonh.) is exclusively an inhabitant of high levels where the 
precipitation is presinnanly high. 

RaTTUS BAKThLSI (Jeut.). 

Mm bartelsi, Jenlink, Notes Leyden Museum XXXIII, 
p. 69 (1910) (Pangerango, W. Java, 6,000'.) 

Of this species aLo 1 collected a very large scries from 
what is practically the type locality It is an inhabitant of 
intermediate zones, being rare above 7,000' or below 4,500'. 

Jeatink's ilescription of this form is quite recognizable 
except that he states that (he ear is short, \\heie<is it is 
decidedly long for the size of the animal. 

Fur of one element only fairly long and extremely dense 
and soft dark grey at the base tipped with hufiy or hazel in 
some cases almost black on the meilian line, general effect very 
variable from almost liver brown to cinnamomeous. Underparts 
which are sharply defined from the upper surface cqu.dly variable 
from almost while to dark silvery grey. Head more greyish 
brown, sides of the neck and shoulders i)uffy ocliraceous. 

Feet and hands yellowdsh white without dark rnetapodials. 
Ears long, very finely haired. Tail extremely finely ringed, 
bicolor, the distal third yellowish white above and below\ 

Skull: — With no specially distinctive features; nasals 
decidedly spatulate, palatal foramina shorter and broader than 
in lepturus; mesopterygoid space narnnv. Bullae small, 
slightly flattened and very narrow; ridges in old specimens 
fairly pronounced. Teeth very small. Anteorbitul plate sloping 
strongly forwards. 

Specimens examiiud : — Sixty-five, of all ages. 

Measuremmts For detailed measurements see pp. 98, 99. 

Remarks:— I am unable for the present to refer this rat to 
any group. In some respects it resembles R* mas except for 
its entire absence of spines. 
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Measlrements of Rats from Western Java in mm, — Continued. 
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N.C M signi6es Body measurements by Natne Collector 



XIII. ON THREE NEW RACES OF MALAYAN 
MAMMALS. 

By H. C. Robinson, C.M.ZS. 

NyCTICEHUS COUCANG INSULAKIS, subsp, UOV. 

Old male (skin and skull) No. 963/15, Federated 
Malay States Museums, collected at Sungei Nipa, south end 
of Pulau Tioman, Pahang, on July 19th, 1915, by H. C. 
Robinson. 

Ckaracters: — Allied to the mainland form, N. c.bukn 
(Martin), but separated from that by the indistinctness of 
the facial markings, the absence of any vertebral streak and 
the general rufous colouring. Skull with the temporal ridges 
not meeting; two pairs of upper incisors. 

Colour: --AboYe ochraceous tawny, considerably paler 
beneath ; head and face silver) , the eyes surrounded by a broad 
ring of sicMina brown, extended as :i stripe from each eye 
meeting on the temple; hands and feel paler and more 
silvery. Bases of the fur above and below pale grey. 

: -Bullae and basal region of skull rather more 
flattened than in N, c hnku ; temporal ridges separated by 
about 8 mm. Incisors tw'o pairs in the upper jaw\ 

Measuvemeuh: — Head and body (measured in the flesh) 
265; hindfoot 53; ear 14 mm. 

Cranial measurements: total length, 60.0: basal length, 
49.9; orbital breadth, 37.3; greatest width of skull, 40.1; 
cranial breadth, 29.2; mastoid breadth 37.1: front of canine 
to back of last upper molar, 21.5 mm. 

Remarks : — The colour of this race sufficiently separates it 
from N. (\ hnku w'hile the absence of the vertebral stripe 
differentiates it from A’, c. naitniae, which, however, is 
somewhat imperfectly knowm. 

It appears doubtful if the characters of the temporal 
ridges relied on by Lyon to separate the various races of the 
Slow’ Lemur can really be trusted to do so. In the present 
specimen however it seems certain that they would never meet, 
which would ally the Tioman race to those from Borneo and 
Banka which have only a single pair of incisors in the upper 
jaw whereas this one has tw’O pairs. 

The Slow Lemur is apparently rare in Tioman and is 
unknown to the majority of the inhabitant?;. Our specimen 
was obtained in felling a patch of heavy jungle nt the south 
end of the island. 

Incidently it may be noted that the proper name for the 
Malayan Slow Lemur now generally knowm as A. c. 
malaianuSf (Anderson), is Nyctieebus c. huku (Martin) founded 
S«pt , 1917. ^ 
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on Semnopifhecus buku, Martin, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (4), 
ii p. 435 (1838) itself derived from Raffles’ Kra Buku (Trans. 
Linn. Soc. xiii, p. 247 (1821) which is quite a passable des- 
cription of the animal. 

Lariscus insjgnis roRNicATUs, snbsp. nov. 

Type : — Adult female (skin and skull) No. 876/15, Federated 
Malay Stales Museums, collected at Juara Bay, East Side of 
Pulau Tioman, Pahang, on July ist, IQ15, by H. C. Robinson. 
Original No. 6698. 

Characten : — Differing from other forms of Lariscus insignis 
(Cuv.), in its somewhat slighter skull, the nasals broadening 
less anteriorly and by having the rostrum decidedly more 
arched laterally, i.e. the nasals meet at an angle instefid of 
lying practically in the sajne plane. 

Colour: — in the more southern specimens of Lariscus 
insignis jalorensist being exactly matched ]\v individuals from 
the Triang District, Western Pahang and having the thighs 
richly washed with rufous buff more so than in northern 
specimens, but not approaching in richness of lint above, the 
Singapore and Johote form, L. i. metidionalis^ Robinson & 
Kloss. Area Vjetween the black back stripes,^ somewhat colder 
in tint than the rest of the upper surface. 

Skull : — That of a typical Lariscus, though with the regularly 
curved outline somewhat flattened in the region of the frontals. 
Nasals less splayed anteriorly and decidedly arched. Rostrum 
generally more slenderly built. Bullae rather less convergent 
than in the peninsular form, so that the basioccipital is more 
regularly quadrate in shape. The teeth are rather small but 
call for no special comment. 

Dimensions of the type (measured in the flesh). Head 
and body, 171 (i8o^): tail. 112 (100); Hindfoot, 44 (43); ear. 
18 fi6) ram. 

Cranial measurements. Total length, 48.8 (48.2) ; condylo- 
basilar length, 38.0(36.9); zygomatic breadth 27.1 (26.8); cranial 
breadth, 20.0 (20.2); greatest length of nasals, 15.6 (15.8); 
diastema. 12.3 (12. i); upper molar row including pm*’*, 8.9 
(8.9) ; least distance from tips of nasals to lachrymal notch, 
2T.O (21.0) mm. 

Specimens examined:— Font, the type, and an adult and 
two somewhat immature males all from the typical locality. 

Remarks : — Though only slightly differentiated from the 
mainland race, this f<jrm appears sufficiently distinct to merit 
a name. In colour it is intermediate between L. i. jalorcnsis, 
from the mainland and L. %. meridionalis from Singapore and 
the southern part of Johore. The characters of the nasals 
however separate it from both these forms. 

(2) Measurements in parentheses are those of an adult male from the 
same locality F M S . No 623/16 
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Tomeutes tenuis tiomanicus, subsp. nov. 

Type ’.—Adult male (skin and skull) No. 728/15, Federated 
Malay States Museums collected at fuara Bay, East side of 
Pulau Tioman, Pahang, on June 23rd, 1915, by H. C. Robinson. 
Original No. 6580. 

Characters ’.—A dull form of 2 \ tenuis, moie allied to the 
northern race T. tenuis surdus (Miller) than to the brighter 
typical form from the southern two thirds of the Peninsula 
and Singapore Id., (T. tenuis tenuis (Horsf.)y Differing from 
T. tenuis sordidus (Kloss) from Great Redang Island, in the 
greater amount of black on the tail and from 7'. t. surdus in 
the more olivaceous, less ochraceous ground colour of the 
upper surface and in the i eduction of the while tips to the 
hairs of the tail. 

Colour Above an uniform grizzle of black and dull 
olivaceous buff, shoulders, thighs, ears more ochraceous, feet 
and hinds grizzled blackish and ochreous buff not nearly so 
bright as in T. tennis tenuis from Singapore. Tail above 
white, bases of the hairs ochraceous buff, less bright than in the 
mainland races but much brighter than in the form from 
Great Redang Id., median area clear black, with a narrow 
white tip. Pencil almost uniform black. Base of tail beneath 
and scrotal region buffy. Beneath whitish with a stiong 
cream tint, the bases of the hairs except on the chin, throat and 
median line broadly grey. Orbital ring, sides of the face and 
muzzle buffy ochraceous, the two latter more or less grizzled 
with black. A clear buffy patch at the base of the vibrissae. 

Skull and Teeth : — The skull and teeth show practically no 
differences from the two mainland representatives and are not 
reduced in size. The bullae are perhaps a little less globose 
and slightly smaller and the constrictions which are very 
noticeable in the mainland specimens are much less pro- 
nounced. The zygomatic arches are a little heavier. 

From the Great Redang, T. t. sordidus, the Tioman 
animal differs in larger size and heavier and deeper rostrum. 
The regularity of the maxillary nasal suture w'hich is given by 
Kloss as the only distinguishing cranial feature of his form 
does not appear to be reliable as it is not constantly present in 
all the Redang specimens while it occurs in at least 15 per 
cent, of specimens from othei sources. 

Measurements .-—Collector’s external measurements of type ; 
head and body, 125 (136) ;* tail, 107 (109) ; hindfoot, 31 (30.5) ; 
ear, 13 (13) mm. 

Cranial measurements: greatest length. 37.1 135.2); 

condylobasilar length. 30.8 ( — ) interorbital breadth. 12.2 
(12.9); palatilar length, 15.9: diastema, 8.2; cranial breadth, 
18.1 ; zygomatic breadth, 22.1 (21.7) maxillary tooth row, 6,9: 
median length of nasals, 11. 1 mm. 

Measurements in parentheses are those of a T. tenuis suriius. F. M. S Mus. 
}jlo. isj/lj collected on Kao NawnSi Bandon, Siamese Malay States on June 
i4th ipt}. 
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(For detaileil measurements see p. 105. 

Specimens examimd: — Twenty-six, all from the type 
locality. 

Key to the Local Malayah Races of 
Tomeuies tenuis (Horsf.). 

.* 1 . Lai^er forms; total length of skulls never less than 39 
mm. 

a. Larger, much more greyish 

beneath, ochraceous yellow 
patch on outer aspect of thighs, 
strongly marked . ... ... T. temis tahan. 

<i'. Smaller, more yellowish buff be- 
neath, ochraceous yellow patch 
on outer aspect of thighs only 
slightly marked ... ... T. tenuis gunong’ 

B. Smaller forms; total length of skull never more than 37.5 
mm. 

b. Richly coloured forms; shoulder 

and thigh patches, strongly 
marked ; hands and feet bright 
ochraceous buff ... ... T. tenuis tennis. 

Dull coloured forms; shoulders 
and thigh patches not strongly 
marked; hands and feet dull 
olivaceous buff. 

<■. Black element in pelage of tail 

much reduced ... ... T.tenuissordidus. 

c'. Black element in pelage of tail 
normal. 

d. More ochraceous above, ter- 
minal whitish tips to tail 
hairs well marked ... T. tenuis surdus. 

dK More olivaceous above, ter- 
minal whitish tips of tail 
hairs reduced... ... T. tenuis Horn- 

anictis. 



Measuremekts m Tomeutes tenuis tiomanicus in 


1917. J H. C. Robinson : Rates of Malayan Mammals, 105 



M signifies Body Measurements b> Native Collector 





XIV. REPORT ON A COLLECTION OF REPTILES 
AND HATRACHIANS FROM JAVA. 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc., F.A.S.B., (Zoological 
Survey of India). 

Mr. H. C. Robinson has kindly given me the opportunity 
of examining a collection of leptilcs and Batrachia made by 
him in P'ebi iiary, 1916, at Tjibodas, in the mountains of Western 
Java, at altitudes bt^tween 4.700 and 6,500 feet. He has further 
permitted me to retain in the Indian Museum a fiist set of all 
the specimens, including the type of the only new species, a 
frog of the interesting genus Nyctixalns, Boulenger. 

There i^ no recent monograph on the herpetology of Java, 
but both the reptiles and the Batrachia are well known and 
Tjibodas has been a favumite collecting station. * In his 
memoir entitled “A Contribution to the Zoogeography of the 
East Indian Islands” Barboui^ has discussed the distribution 
of both groups in reference to the islaml as a whole, but. as in 
most eastern countries, there is still much to be done in the 
study of local faunas. 

Mr. Robinson’s collection is evidently representative of 
the local tauna of the district in which it was made. It 
includes specimens of 13 species of reptiles and of 13 of 
batrachians, follows: — 


• Reptilia. 

Lizards^ 

Gonyocephalus chaniaeleoniinus (Laur.) 
Calotes iympanhirigii (Graj) 
Lygomna lemminckii. D. & B. 
Mabuia miiliifasciaia (Kuhl.) 

Snakes— 

Tropidonotm chrysargus, Schleg. . , . 
Z aments korros (Schleg. ) 

Oltgodon bitorquatus, Boie 
Calamariu leucocephala, D. & B.^ ... 
Calamaria linnaei, Boie 
Psammodynastes pulverulemus, Boie ... 
Bungarus candi dm, Linn. 

DoUoplm intcsHnalis (Laur.) 

A ncistrodon rhodostoma { Boie ) 


10 specimens. 
10 
28 
7 

2 specimens. 
I juv. 

I specimen. 

I 

3 specimen 
d 

I specimen. 

1 

2 specimens. 


(1) Mm. Mu$ Zocl. Hatvard, Xl.IV, No i (1912) 

(2) A melanic »pecim«n in which the greater part of the \cntral surface a® 
well is the wh(#le of the dorsal and lateral surfaces, is datkenecl. 
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Batrachia. 


Rana ^rnnniens, Daudin 

2 specimens. 

Rana kulilii, D. & B. 


Rana limnocJuiris^ Wiegrnann 

7 »> 

Rana javanica, Horst. 

I specimen. 

Rana chalconotu (Schleg.) 

23 specimens. 

Rana jerboa (Gunther) - . 

6 

Ixalus aurifasciaiHS (Srhleg.) 

21 

Xyciixalini iohinumi, sp. nov. 

3 

Microhyla annectent, Boulenger 

17 

Biifo asper, Gravenh. 

I specimen. 

Bufo crueniatus, Tscliiidi 

20 specimens. 

Me^alophrys lui'^seltii (Tschndi) 

3 

Megalophrys montaua^ Kuhl 

14 


I have nothing luilher to say about the reptiles, all of 
which arc well-known species. Descriptions of the lizards 
will be found in de Rooij’s volume’ on the Indo-Australian 
lizards and Cheloniu, and of the snakes in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 

The frogs and toads call for comment or description in 
several instances, the excellent state of preservation of most 
of Mr. Robinson’s specimens permitting points hitherto obscure 
to be elucidated. 


FAMILY 'RAN I DAK.' 

Genus Rana, Linn6. 

Rana javanica. Horst. 

1883. Rana macularia, var. javanica, Horst. iVotes Leyden 
Mus, V. p. 243. 

1891. Rana nicobariensis, Boulenger, A im. Mag. Nat, Hist, 
(6) VIII, p. 291. 

1906. Rana javanica, van Kampen, Weber’s Zno/. /TrgeiH. 
Nied. Ost.-Ind, IV. p. 392. 

1912. Rana nicobariensis, Boulenger (in part), Faun. 
Malay Pen., Rept., p. 240. 

1912. Rana javanica, Barbour, Mem. Mus. Zool. Harvard 
XLIV, p. 169. 

There is a single specimen in the collection ; it is 32 mm. 
long from the tip of the snout to the vent. I have compared 
it with the types of .Stoliezka’s R. mcofttiWmis, which are faded 
but otherwise in good condition. ' It differs from them in 
most of the points noted by van Kampen as specific, notably 

(i) The Repitles of the Jndo- AitsitaUan A^chipelitgo /. (Leiden : 1915). 
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in the broader interorbital space and narrower web to the 
toes. The colouration is also strikingly different. The back 
is pinkish buff with sparsely scattered small round black spots 
and with a faint pale middorsal line extending forwards from 
the vent about half way to the shoulders. The sides of the 
head and the anterior half of the body arc black, but both 
lips are white, the svhitc area on the upper lip extends 
backw^ards as a broad line as far as the axilla an<l there is a 
narrow white line running forwards from the upper eyelid 
to the tip of the snout. The sides of the posterior half of 
the body are a little darker than the back and bear numerous 
black spots; the area thus coloured is separated from the 
dorsal surface by a thin black line. The fore limbs are pale 
with indistinct dark spots of small si;2e, but the hind limbs 
are darker than the back and are marked with incomplete 
dark cross-bars. A thin black line extends along the middle 
of the upper surface of the thigh and behind it the skin is 
spotted. The whole of the ventral surface is unpigmented. 

A sj)ecimen of /?. nicohariensis from the Jalor Caves, near 
Biserat in Peninsular Siam on the other hand, agrees fairly 
well with the types of the species. 

Genus Ixalcs, d. & n. 

Stejneger'^ has shown that in the strict letter of the law 
the name of this genus should be PhilciutnSy Gistel. Four 
species hfive been recorded from Java, namely flavosiij^naUts 
(Boettger), aurifasciatus (Schlegel), vitiigera (Boulenger) and 
pallidipes (Barbour). After some doubt I have decided that 
the large series of specimens in Mr. Robinson’s collection 
all represent the second of these. 

IXALUS AURIFASCIATUS (Schlcgel). 

1844. Hyla anrifasciata^ Schlegel, /XbhilcL, p. 27, pi. ix., 
fig- 4- 

1882. Ixalus aurifasciaiuSf Boulenger, Cat, Batr, Sal, 
B. M.9 p. 100. 

Schlegel’s figure gives a very good idea of the facies and 
proportions, but it is evident from the specimens before me 
that the colouration is almost as variable as in L variahilis 
from Ceylon and South India. None of these specimens 
happen to bear the golden band across the forehead from 
which the specific name is derived. There are two large 
specimens (snout to vent 27 mm.) of very remarkable 
colouration. In one the whole of the dorsal surface is black, 
with irregular yellow streaks which converge inwards from 
the sides. In the other the colours are the same but the 
yellow predominates over the black. There seems to be no 
vocal sac in the adult male. 

xxvni. p 346(1905) 
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Genus Nyctixalus, Boulenger. 

1882. Nyctixalus^ Boulenger, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) 
X, p. 35 - 

1912. Nyctixalus^ Barbour, Mem. Mm. Zool. Harvard 
XLIV (I), p. 70. 

The only form hitherto assigned to the genus is the 
type-species N. margariiifer, Boulenger. It is recorded as 
being from “the East Indies.” Barbour examined a specimen 
from Tjibodas and published a figure, which is certainly 
incorrect, (op. cit., pi. viii, fig. 32). He noted certain 
peculiarities, however, that also occur in Mr. Robinson’s 
specimens. The differences must, therefore, be specific and 
I describe the Javanese form as a new species, under the 
name 


Nyctixalus robinsoni, sp. nov. 

Head large, triangular; snout pointed, a little longer 
than the orbit; nostril about half way between the eye and 
the tip of the snout, rather prominent. Tongue deeply 
notched, without free papilla. No vocal sacs. Interorbital 
space flat, broader than upper eyelid. Tympanum hidden, 
very small. A strong fold from the upper eyelid to the 
shoulder. Dorsal surface of head and body with scattered 
rounded tubercles; eyelid tubercular; ventral surface of head 
and body coarsely tubercular. Hind limbs long; tibiotarsnl 
articulation reaching the anterior margin of the eye or the 
tip of the snout. Subarticular tubercles poorly developed ; 
an obscure inner metatarsal tubercle. Discs on fingers and 
toes at least as large as the tympanum. Digits short ; 
first finger not extending as far as second; toes about 1/3 
webbed ; no web on the fore feet. 

Length of head and body in type-specimen 20 mm. 

Dorsal surface dark grey or brown, obscurely mottled; 
a silvery cross-bar sometimes present between the eyes. 
Flanks mottled with black and white. Hind limbs with 
irregular brown cross-bars. Ventral surface speckled with 
grey or entirely infuscated. 

The species differs from N. margaritifer in its small 
hidden tympanum, in the position of the nostril and probably 
in other points. The iris can apparently be closed completely 
over the pupil, but Barbour’s figure represents the opening 
as very large and transversely oval, thus completely ignoring 
the essential generic character, which is the vertical form 
of the slit. Apart from this character and from its darker 
colouration the species closely resembles Ixalus aurifasciatus. 

Locality. Tjibodas, Java: alt. 4,700-6,500 feet {February, 
1916). 

Typc-specimn. No. 18,337 Kept,, Zool, Survey India. 
Cotypes in the Selangor Museum. 
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FAMILY PELOBATIDAE. 

Genus MegalophryS, Kuhl. 

MeGALOPHKYS MONTANA, Kuhl, 

1912. Megalophrys montam, Boulenger, Faun Malay Pen., 
Kept,, p. 277. 

1912. Megalophrys nmitana, Barbour, Mem. Mus. Zool, 
Harvard XLIV (i) p. 77, pi. vii, fig. 30 (coloured figure). 

In Mr. Robinson’s series there are several specimens 
with minute appendages on the eyelids and snout and two 
young individuals with these appendages so well-developed 
that they appear to represent a form intermediate between 
M. montam and M. uasuta. I doubt, therefore, whether 
A/, msuta (Schleg.) is more than a variety of M. moniana. 
Kuhl. 




XV. FURTHKK NOTES ON AN AHOKIGINAL 
TRIBE OF PAHANG. 

By IvoK H. N. Evans, d.a. 

The following notes on customs, religious beliefs, etc. were 
omitted from a former paper of mine in this Journal,’^ which 
dealt with several of the aboriginal tribes of Pahang. They 
refer to a tribe, or section of a tribe, of Jakun whose place of 
origin is said to be Salang on the Tekam River, Pulau Tawar, 
but who, when I met them, were settled on the Tekai River. 

Beliefs with Regakd to Natural Phenomena. 

(t.) According to the Jakun the sun is held by an antcater. 
When he rolls his body round it the light is no longer seen and 
it is night; but, when he unrolls himself, the sun shines clearly 
and it is day. 

(2.) The rainbow is a dragon in the sky. 

(3.) An eclipse of the moon portends sickness. 

(4.) Thunder is made by a spirit called Ninch^i who makes 
a noise in his armpits by banging his arms against his body. 

(5.) Ninth makes the lightning b> flashing a thin board 
about which is attached to a string (i.e. a bull-roarer). 

The Under-Wokli). 

The Jakun gave me some details with regard to their 
belief in an under-world. I recount them below, just as they 
were told to me. — 

There are dragons in the under-world and a single old 
woman. She makes her house and her belongings from the 
bones of people who h^’ve died upon the earth. Their ribs 
become the floor of her house, their Jcg-bones the posts, and 
their skulls water-vessels. This woman, w hen she has reached 
the limits of old age, becomes young again. Htu- name is Arud. 
The dragons, who have horns, are her playthings. One of 
them is her special pet and sits close to her. 

Customs and Beliefs Connected wuth Death and 

Burial. 

The following details with regard to customs and beliefs 
connected with death and burial were given me b}' one of the 
men of the settlement. 

♦ VoL V, pp. 2op-2n (1915) 

t Nyaui as an equivalent for tbe Malay hantu is a common word in many 
Sakai dialects. Ed, 
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On a death occurring, the village is deserted. A corpse is 
not buried, but is left in the house where death took place ; food, 
tobacco and personal belongings being placed near to it. The 
hut in which a body is left is often fenced round. Corpses are 
not buried because it is thought that the spirits of the dead 
would find difficulty in making their way upwards if this w’ere 
done. 


A Custom with Regard to Personal Names. 

I was informed that names given in childhood are often 
changed at about the age of puberty. For instance, the Jakun 
told me that one man named Itam had formerly been called 
Ketiel. 



XVI. MALAY BACK-SLANG. 

By Ivor H. N. Evans, 

The following are some examples of one kind of Malay 
hack-slang chakap btilik (obtained from a Linggi, Negri 
Sembilan, Malay), which is used by bad mannered Malay 
children when they wish to talk secrets before their elders and 
bt^tters or before uninitiated companions. The first stanza is 
a paniiin in ordinary Malay, the second the same converted 
into back-slang. A beginner is supposed to learn both of these 
by heart in order to acquire a facility in this secret means of 
communication. 1 here do not seem to be any very well 
defined rules for convtjrting ordinary words into back-slang by 
this method, except that in those of two syllables, the syllables 
are generally transposed. In three-syllable words, letters or 
syllables may be inserted and the original letters or syllables 
transposed, but the last syllable in many cases remains 
unchanged. 

Rioh rendah bunyi-n5'a burong. 

Burong terbang deri sa’brang. 

Hinggap sa'ekor atas bumbongan (tulang bumbong). 

Menegoh bumbongan hanyut deri ulu. 

Perisek pekasam udang. 

Anak rimau jantan mati jerongkong. 

Yori yarah nubi nernbong. 

Nerubong lerbarung rida serabung. 

Ngahip jikou latung u^ung. 

Megom^h latung u-ung nyor-at rida luhu. 

l^esingik pesangam dahung. 

Nahak mori tajan tima jikorong. 

Further examples of ordinary Malay with back-slang 
equivalents. 

(1) Angkou hendak ka’mana ? 

(la) Angkangou nahak kenema ? 

(2) Aku hendak pergi Taiping. 

{ 2 a) Kua nahak giper Payteng. 

The next example was given to me by a Province 
Wellesley man. In it the insertion or addition of the letter s 
either with, or without, a vowel before or following it seems 
to be the chief feature. There appear to be many different 
methods of talking back-slang. 

(i) Hang nak pergi kemana ? 

(la) Has nasak perasgisi kas-mas-nnsa ? 
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The following are instances from Kuala Langat (fide Raya 
Miitlak). 

(1) Mari kita makan nasik; 

(i({) “ Rima taki kuman senak.” 

(2) Terima kaseh; Sahara baru sudah. 

(za) “ Matri sekah ; yahsn ruba dasu.” 

(3) Orang itu banyak tinggi. 

(3rt) “ Raong too-i nyabak giting.” 

(4) Lebeh daripada anam kaki. 

(4<i) “ Belch daparida mama kika.” 

(5) Besok kita pergi ka-singapura. 

(5rt) “ Sebok taki giper ka-Ngasingrnpa.’ 

(6) Berapa hari baru kita balek ? 
l6a) Pabera hira ruba taki lebak ? 

(7) Barang satu minggu ! 

(7rt) “ Rabang tusa guming.” 



XVII. MALAY NOTES. 
By Ivor H. N. Evans, b.a. 


The following disconnected notes on some Malay beliefs 
and customs, collected in the Malay Peninsula at various times 
during the last four years, may possibly be of interest, since I 
do not remember having seen many of them recorded before. 
In each case I append the name of the district from which my 
informant came. 

(i) Houses should not be built on promontories, either 
those which jut out into the rivers or into padi 
fields, as such places arc frequented by spirits. 
(From a man of Kampong Linggi,' Negri 
Sernbilan). 

(ii) If you hear a noise at night in the jungle, it is 
forbidden to call out and ask your companions 
what is making it. (From a man of Kampong 
Linggi, Negri Sernbilan). 

‘ (iii) \ small species of house-cricket, which is known to 
the Malays as Semangat rumah, is said to indicate 
the good or evil fortune of the owner of a house. 
If the cricket is first hen id low down in the wall 
but gradually makes its way up higher, it is 
considered to imply that the house-holder will 
become rich. If, however, the sound of the 
cricket is first heard high up. and then low’er 
down, monetary losses will be incurred. (From 
a man of Kampong Linggi, Negri Sernbilan). 

(iv) Nests, either of the black ant or of the termite, are 

sometimes thought to be the dwelling places of 
spirits. (Awang, a Malay smith of Lenggong in 
Upper Perak asked me one day to desist from 
poking an ant-hill, which stood close to his forge, 
with my walking stick. On my asking the renson 
he replied that there was a spirit in it. Ques- 
tioned as to his grounds for thinking so, he said 
that, if there were not, he did not see how such 
a tall mound could have arisen). 

(v) It is unlucky to step over a fishing-rod which has 

been left lying on the bank of a river with the 
line in the w^ater. Mothers scold their children 
if they do this when a family party is out fishing, 
as they think that no fish will be caught. (From 
a native of Ijok, Selama District of Perak). 

4 


Sept.. 1917. 
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(vi) Women, while making the yeast (ragij for tapai 
cakes, must not see a corpse, or, when they are 
made, fermentation of the flour will not ensue. 
{From a Malay of Kampong Linggi, Negri 
Sembilan). 

(vii) According to Province Wellesley Malays fire-flies 
are the clippings from peoples’ finger nails. 

(viii) If you think that you have seen n ghost, you must 
spit three times, in order that no evil results may 
follow. (From a Province Wellesle} Malay). 

(ix) A couple of nights after the death of the late Sultan 

Ahmad ol Pahang (May, 1914) there was a bad 
storm of wind in Taiping. This was considered 
by all the Malays living in the town as a sign 
of the Sultan’s passing. 

(x) If a cock and a hen copulate on the roof of a Malay 

house, they are caught and killed. Both are 
then skinned and the skins placed on slender 
poles planted in the ground, one on each side of 
a path. A cross piece is often tied to the upright, 
a little way from the top, in order that the skin 
of the body may be spread over it, while the head 
and neck of each bird rest on the end of the 
upright. The flesh of the birds is eaten by the 
people of the house. The action is said to be 
chelaka, i.e. unchancy. (I saw two or three 
instances of crucifixion of this kind when in 
Upper Perak in 1913. 

(xi) If a man wa.shes his hands «ind in shaking the^ drop.s 

from them (to dry them) splashes a companion, 
the latter says, ^"Lepas kah?'"' (i.e. “ Do you release^ 
me ?”). To this the man who has been washing 
must reply Lepas** (i.e. I release ynn^. If this 
were not done the sins (dosa) of the man who 
washed his hands would cling to the man who 
was splashed. (I saw a man so splashed, and 
heard the above question and answer in 1916. 
The explanation was given to me by a Province 
Wellesley Malay, one of the men concerned). 

(xiil After the boria performances (connected originally 
with the deaths of Hasan and Husain, but now 
more or less comic entertainments given by bands 
of Penang or Province Wellesley Malay youths, 
who visit the houses of the wealthy in the month 
Muliarram) all those who have taken part in a 
boria go after the last performance to bathe 
ceremonially in order to rid themselves of the bad 
luck {huang-kan sialy) which attaches to them as 
having part in a dramatic performance. At Taip- 
ing in Perak the boria performers bathe at the 
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Waterfall, and, after this, partake of a curry feast. 
The washing of the body should be done with 
seven dippers of water in which limes and soap- 
roof^ {siniok limuii) have been mixed till the water 
is full of suds. When the bathing is over the 
remains of the siniok and the limes are thrown 
away, each thrower saying, duajiga biunigy 

(i.e. “one, two, three, throw them away!”j. The 
“ soap '' is, of course, washed off afterwards in the 
ordinary way. Before the feast commences a 
handful of food-all the kinds to be eaten being 
included' is taken .ind placed below a tree in the 
jungle. The boria is performed only by Penang 
and Province Wellesley Malays, and is said to 
have originally been adopted from Indian Troops 
stationed in Penang. (.Information obtained from 
Awang, a Province Wellesley Malay). 


' The root or fibre of Cinnammnm scntu 




XVIII. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF KEDAH PEAK. 

VI. Botany. 

By H. N. Ridley, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Late Directok of Gardens, Straits Settlements. 

[The following order belonging to the Monocotyledons was omitted 
in Mr. Ridley’s account of the Botany of Kedah Peak. Antea 
pp. 37 — 88-J 

XYRIDEiE. 

Xyris Ridleyi Rendle. 

Mixed with the next species. This was the original 
locality of this plant. 

Xyris oreophila, sp . nov. 

.A tufted plant about 12-18 in. tall. Stems swollen at 
base. Leaves linear flaccid acuminate 8 in. long .1 in. wide, 
(No. 6138) or rigid and narrower (5962). Culms slender, 
terete 8 to t8 in. long. Capitulum obovoid .2 in. long. 
Glumes brown, oblong, the lower ones truncate, emarginate, 
uppermost blunt, entire, a paler thickened ridge in the centre, 
the margin thinner but not scarious. Flowers bright yello\\' 
.3 in. long, the tube slender, exsert. Petals broadly oblong, 
obovate, minutely toothed at the rounded top, .15 in. wide. 
Stamens about half as long, staminodes short, plumed, style 
and stigmas shorter than anthers. Fruit fusiform, dehiscing 
down one side, seeds numerous, linear cylindric. narrowed at 
both ends i mm. long. 

Kedah Peak 3000 feet alt. Nos. 5962. 6138, 6139. The 
specimens of the latter number arc evidently from a wetter 
spot and are shorter and more flaccid. It is a much bigger 
plant than X. Ridleyi. The petals are described as butter cup 
yellow. 




XIX. ON THK MONGOOSES OE THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

By C , Bodkn Kloss. F ./, S . 

Six sp(*cies of mongooses nre now known to occur in the 
Malay Pcminsiila, two of which are described l)elow. One of 
the six is ap))arently not indigenous; ii is: — 

Mcngos mungos (Gmel.). 

Mangustd uuilucccmis, Cuv., Mainm. pi. 189 (i8ig). 

Hcrpesics f'viscKs, C'antor, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XV, 
p. 242 (1846). 

Herpestes pallidm, Andcrsr)n, Zool. Researches, p. 181 
(1878). 

Herpe^tes niimgo. Flower, P.Z.S., 1900, p. 331 ; Kloss, 
Journ. b'.M.S. Mus,, II, p. 148 11908): id. Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., No. 53, p. 27 (1909). 

This animal is supposed to have been introduced from 
India into Provinc*' Wellesley by European planters: it is 
apparently tlu‘ typical form from Bengal with slit^htly 
ferruginous face and feet and buff under-fur [%dde Wroughton, 
Jouin. Nat. Hist. Soc. Bombay, XXIV, p. 51 (1915^] but 
should it prove different (.uvier’s name will apply. 

The F.M.S Museums have examples from the district of 
Larut, Perak, which is adjacent to Province Wellesley, and 
also a specimen from Kuala Lumpur. Selangor. 

Measurements’ of a female from Tfiiping, Pe'rak (No. 
954/11): — Head and body, 373: tail, 282; hind-foot, 71 : ear. 
29 mm. 

Mungos urva (Hodgs.b 

This species has not hitherto been recorded from the 
Peninsula. It is repicsented by two examples— an immature 
female (permanent canines just appearing) and a juvenile 
male from Trang, Siamese Malaya, obtained in January 1910: 
they are indistinguishable, on description':, from Himalayan 
and Indo-Chinese animals. 

Measurements of the female (No. 1218/10): — Head and 
body, 451 ; tail, 260; hind-foot, 96; ear 32.5. Skull: grente«:t 
length, gi ; greatest breadth, 48 mm. 

Mungos bkachyurus (Gray). 

Herpestes brachynrus, Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. (N.S.), i, p. 578 
(1837) ; Cantor, Journ. Asiat. Soc, Bengal, X\, p. 143 (1846' ; 
Anderson, Zool. Researches, p. 187 (1878): Flower, P.Z.S. 
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1900, p. 332: Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. II, p. 148 (1908); 
id. Journ. Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No 53, p. 28 (1909). 

Described originally as coining from “ Indian Islands/’ 
Borneo, may be accepted as the typical locality: the species 
occurs also in Sumatra. Wc have no topotypes with which 
to compare the Malayan animal but it does not seem to differ. 

Specimens are in the F.M.S. Museums from Taiping, 
Perak, and Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

Measurements of an adult female from the former place 
(No. 124/14). Head and body, 412: tail, 239; hind-foot, 86; 
ear 29.5 mm. Skull, greatest length, 99: greatest breadth, 
50 mm. 

Mongos javanicos peninsulah, Schwarz:. 

Herpesies javameus, C'atitor, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XV, 
p. 241 (1846) ; Anderson, Zool. Researches, p. 185 (1878); 
Flower, P.Z.S. 1900, p. 332; Bonhote, P.Z.S. 1900, p. 873; 
Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. II, p. 148 (1908); id. Journ. 
Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., No 53, p. 28 (1909). 

exilis peniitsnlae, Schwarz. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(8) VI, p. 23T (T910). 

The typical locality of penimulae is Bangkok and the range 
is given as ** Malay Peninsula and Lower Siam.'’ Members 
of the species from ('ochin-China and Annam, which are exili% 
Gerv., are stated by Bonhote (P.Z.S., 1907, p. 6) to differ 

in their much redder colour from Siamese specimens 

in their much deeper colour from Javanese specimens.’* To 
me it appears well to regard ajnimals from all these places as 
races of javanicus (Desm.) 

We have no topotypes of penimulae but two animals from 
the vicinity of Taiping, Perak, appear to be referable to it 
though their tails are without any dark tip. 

Measurements of an adult male (No. 971/13) Head 
and body, 364 (371!^; tail, 276 (254); hind-foot, 57 (63); 
ear, 23 (20). Skull: — gnsatest length, 78.0; basilar length, 

69.8; palatilar length, 37.2; length of upper tooth row% 
(alveoli), 26.6; pm^, length 7.0, greatest diameter, 7.8; rostral 
breadth across roots of canines, 13.8; post-orbital constric- 
tion, 11.0; breadth of braincase 26.0; zygomatic breadth, 
39.2 mm. 

Mungos phkakensis, sp, nov. 

Type : — Adult female (skin and skull), F.M:S. Mus. No. 
116/14. Collected at Assam Kumbang, near Taiping, Perak, 
on 14th February, 1912, by K. Seimund. 

Characters : — Like M. ;. peninsulae (antea) but smaller; 
about the same size as M. birmanicus (Thos.) of Burma, M. 
rubvifrous Allen, of Hainan and M. siamensis Kloss, of Siam. 

I Measurements in parentheses those of the second adult male 
(No. 955 /iJ)- 
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Colour: — Pelage a grizzle of blackish and buff, base of 
hair dark brown on back, blackish on abdomen. Top of 
muzzle blackish; top of face and head dark rufous, finely 
grizzled; lower cheeks ferruginous; median line of back 
faintly tinged with rufous; fore and hind feet darker and 
more finely annulated than the body; chin yellowish rusty; 
undersides of body and limbs less speckled than the back. 

Skull and teeth : — Do not differ from M. birmanicus or 
siamensis. 

Measurements: — Head and body, 316 (328)1; tail 236 
(253); hindfoot, 58 (54); ear, 24 (24). Skull: greatest length, 
69.5; condylo-basal length, 67.3; palate length 36.0 (32.2); 
upper molar row (alveoli) 24.5 (24.8) ; length 6.8 

(6.9), greatest diameter, 7.2 (7.5); rostral breadth above 
canines, 12.3 (11.7); zygomatic breadth, 33.7 (31*5) 

Remarks: — The small size of this species immediately 
distinguishes it from M. j. peninsulae though its colour is 
almost exactly similar; the dark rufous head separates it 
from birmanicus and its darker colour in general from siamensis. 

MuNGOS INCERTUS, Sp. IIOV. 

Type: — Male skin collected at Ongut, Trang, Siamese 
Malaya on 3rd February, 1910. 

Diagnosis: — Intermediate in size between A/, peninsulae 
and M. perakensh: pelage longer than in either ; head brighter; 
colour generally rather more rufous, pale annulations coarser; 
underside of body dull ochraceous, very slightly speckled : 
base of tail rather ochraceous below. 

Measurements: — Head and body, 350 (361)''^; tail, 276 
(265^ ; hindfoot, 63 (62) ; ear, .20 (22) mm. 

Remarks: — I do not know of any species of which this 
animal is the Malayan representative; it appears to be too 
large for M. birmanicus^ etc. Probably belonging to it are 
two old mounted specimens in the Museums from Perak 
which I have recorded as Herpestes auropunctatus birmanicus 
(Joiirn. Straits Branch Koy. Asiat. Soc. No. 53 p. 28, 1909) 
but it is impossible to say with certainty as they have suffered 
from exposure and no measurements have been recorded. 


I Measurements in parentheses 
same locality (No. 116/14). 

s Measurements in parentheses 
Herak. (No. 68/17). 


those of a young adult female from the 
those of a female from near Taiping, 


Sept., 1917. 
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XX. ON TWO NEW PYGMY SHREWS FROM 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S. 

Crocidura gravida, sp. nov. 

Type (and only specimen examined): — Adult male 
(skin and skull), F.M.S. Mus. No. 79/17. Collected on Pulau 
Dayang Bunting,* Langkawi Islands, West Coast Malay 
Peninsula, bn 8th Dec. 1916, by H. C. Robinson. 

Diagnosis : — About the same size as C. klossi, Robinson, of 
theRedang Islands, Trengganu (C. major, Kloss, preoccupied)! 
but tail longer and colour much less brown : the greyest of all 
the known shrews from the Peninsula region. Colour not to 
be exactly matched by any of Ridgway’s examples (Colour 
Standards and Nomenclature) but nearest to dark Quaker 
drab, with a tinge of brown strongest anteriorly ; rather paler 
below. 

Measurements: — See table on p. 128. 

Crocidura tionis, sp. nov. 

Type: — Adult female (skin and skull) F.M.S. Mus. 
No. 881/15. Collected on Tioman Island, East Coast Malay 
Peninsula, on ist July, 1915, by H. C. Robinson.' 

Diagnosis: — About the same colour as C. klossi but 
smaller; about the same size as C. negligens, Robinson and 
Kloss, of Koh Samui near Bandon, East Coast Malay Penin- 
sula | but browner. General colour effect of upper parts 
Benzo brown (Ridgway), the hairs having deep neutral grey 
bases and brown tips : below paler and nearly neutral grey 
slightly tinged with brownish mesially. 

Measurements : — See table on p. 128. 

specimens examined : — Five, all from the type locality 


* pregnant Damsel Island. 

f Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) *ii, p. 1x7 (19x1): Jonrn. F. M S. Mus., 
iv, p, 194 (1911). 

t Aim. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xiii, p. 232 (1914): Journ. F. M. S. Mus.. 
V. P. *33 (»9i4)- 
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XXI. ON A COLLECTION OF BIRDS FROM FULAU 
LANGKAWI AND OTHER ISLANDS ON THE 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

By Herbekt C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

I he present paper is based mainly on a collection made 
by Mr. Seimund and myself and a staff of native collectors on 
the principal islands off the north-west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula between the parallels of 6" N. and 7” 30' N. during 
the months of December and January, 1916-17. 

The islandn had for the most part been visited by us 
prcviouslj- for two or three days at a time and I have in many 
cases included species obtained on these occasions where the 
specimens have raised points of any interest. Many species 
on the other hand, notably hawks and lierons, \<’hich have 
been sufficiently dealt with elsewhere are not here mentioned. 

The collections are probably fairly exhaustive for the 
islands of La'ngkawi and Terutau but are of course very 
incomplete, for the other islands, which were only visited for 
two or three days at a time, merely sufficiently long to obtain 
representative series of the small mammals which were the 
main objects of our visits. 

It will be seen that the avifauna presents the same 
general characters as those of all the other groups of islands 
in the vicinity of the Malay Peninsula, namely, a great scarcity 
of all the more strictly jungle frequenting species belonging 
to the great family of Tiincliidae, and the. total absence of 
Eurylacmidae, though we find a few species of I'rogons, Barbets 
and Woodpeckers orders which are entirely absent from the 
islands off the coast of Pahang on the east side of the 
Peninsula, these islands being smaller in extent and separated 
from the mainland by broader stretches of deeper water. 
Owing to the fact that our visit took place in the winter 
months, migratory flycatchers, thrushes and warblers are well 
represented, while a considerable number of shore birds were 
also obtained or observed. 

A brief account of the localities visited on the present 
cruise is appended, while the synonyiny has been restricted to 
narrow limits, only two papers which have some bearing 
on the localities being usually quoted viz 

“On birds from the Northern Portion of the Malay 
Peninsula including the Islands of Langkawi and Terutau ; 
with notes on other rare Malayan Species from the Southern 
Districts.” By Herbert C. Robinson and Cecil Boden Kloss. 
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Ibis 1910, pp. 659-675, Plate X, and text figure 6, Ibisigti, 
pp. 10-80, PI. I, and text figures 5 and 6, quoted as “ Robinson 
& Kloss.” 

“Zoological Results of the Swedish Zoological Expedi- 
tions to Siam 1911-1912 and 1914-1915, IV, Birds. 11,’’ by Nils 
Gyldenstolpe. 

Ktingl, Svenska Vctenskapsakaemiens Handlinf'ar. Band. 56, 
No. 2, 1916, quoted as “ Gyldenstolpe.” 

PuLAU Paya. a small rocky island, covered with jungle 
and without regular inhabitants, about two hundred and fifty 
feet high, situated about sixteen miles west of the mouth of the 
Kedah River in Lat. 6“ 3', N. and Long. 100° 3' E. and 
separated from the mainland by depths of fifteen fathoms. 
The island is about a mile in maximum length and about a 
third of a mile in breadth. It has been visited by us several 
times, on the last occasion at the end of April 1915, but no 
birds of any great interest have been obtained on it. 

A fruit bat (Pteropus hypomelanus geminorum, Miller), only 
known elsewhere from the Mergui Archipelago, was found to 
be abundant on it (c.f. Kloss, antea, Vol. VI, p. 245 (1916). 

PuLAU Langkawi. This island, with those immediately 
adjacent to it, is contained in an area roughly shaped as an 
equilateral triangle with a side of somewhat over twenty miles 
between the Latitudes 6° 9', and 6” 27' N. and Longitude 99° 
38' and 99° 56', E, separated from the mainland % a strait 
ten miles wide at the narrowest part and by depths not 
exceeding ten fathoms. 

The island is extremely rugged in character, though in the 
neighbourhood of the two principal villages, Kwah and Kuala 
Malacca, there are considerable areas of flat land devoted to 
orchards, rice and coconuts and of late years to the inevitable 
rubber. There is also a large amount of cultivation on the 
north coast, where a fairly dense population is settled. 

Elsewhere the country is very mountainous, the highest 
hill, Gunong Raya, reaching nearly 3,000 feet, while there is a 
range of precipitous mountains at the north-west corner well 
over two thousand feet in height. On the present occasion 
we spent from the 12-I5th December at a place called Burau 
at the foot of this range, where however no birds of any great 
interest were obtained. 

The geological formation of Langkawi is by no means so 
generally limestone as is usually assumed and much granite, 
quartzite, sandstone and other metamorphic rocks also occur. 
Most of the smaller islets of the group and many of the 
larger ones are, however, exclusively limestone and it is on these 
that the many peculiar species of plants belonging to the 
Langkawi flora are 'almost entirely to be found though 
the forest flora generally appears to differ greatly from 
that of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. A con- 
siderable collection of plants was made at Burau, but here as 
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elsewhere we were unfortunate in finding most species out of 
flower. 

Dayang Bunting. A small island forming part of the 
Langkawi group, mainly, though possibly not entirely, of 
limestone, which in several places attains the quality of marble, 
white and even in grain, almost saccharine, resembling that 
found at Lenggong in Upper Perak and decidedly superior 
to that of the Ipoh Quarries. The island is quite uninhabited 
and covered with jungle and is nearly everywhere steep-to, 
though several deep indentations and the heads of bays are 
filled with mangrove. 

The chief point of interest in the island is the fresh 
water lake which at two places approaches to within a few 
yards of the shore and is separated from it by a narrow 
rocky rim of no very great height so that the surface of 
the lake is probably only a few feet above the level of the 
sea. In shape it is a long oval 5-600 yards across by 1,100 
01 1,200 yards long and is about 4^-5 fathoms deep close 
to the shore, deepening to 8 in the centre and nowhere 
exceeding 8J, the depths being fairly regular. The bottom 
is in places rock but mostly mud. There seems to be only one 
species of fish in the lake and no fresh water sponges were 
found round the edges or on twigs and logs afloat in the lake. 
There is good anchorage near the island at the head of a 
fiord leading to the best approach to the lake, which however 
is much encumbered with coral knobs at its head. Fresh 
water escapes freely through the sand and rocks of the shore 
and large quantities of excellent quality can be obtained at 
all seasons by the use of a hose. 

With the exception of mousedeer most of the mammals 
occurring on the main island pf Langkawi occur on this one 
also; no fruit bats were seen and other species were scarce. 

Land birds were exceedingly scarce, the only common 
species being Cyomis smititrensis. There were not many 
insects about and the few butterflies obtained were of no 
special interest. A Cicada was heard and sand-flies were 
only too common. 

We did not actually see any hiawah {Varanus sp.) though 
they must occur. Four species of Draco were very common 
and we secured one young Calotes versicolor and three species 
of skinks. We also collected three species of frogs of which 
one was very common at the edge of the lake. 

At a considerably higher level than the large' lake, the 
D}raks came across another pool, much smaller and largely 
choked with dead and fallen timber. The natives arc aware 
of its existence and state that in the dry season it contains 
no water at all. 

In addition to the xoological collections about 60 species 
of plants were secured but seem to be of no very great 
interest. Few of the rock plants were in flower. Orchids 
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were scarce and Gesneraceae, for which we came specially 
to look, were not conspicuous or interesting and were almost 
entirely out of flower. 

PuLAU Terutau. Pulau Terutau lies north of Langkawi, 
from which it is separated by a channel about five miles 
in breadth. I have little to add to the brief account of the 
island given by Mr. Kloss and myself in the Ibis for 1910, 
pp. 666 et seq. 

During our stay on the present visit, which lasted from 
17 — 29th December we circumnavigated the island and 
landed at several spots on the western shore which is very 
bold and exposed though there are three large shallow bays 
with fine beaches. The island is even more sparsely inhabited 
than it was in 1907 and 1908, but a good deal of timber cutting 
takes place at intervals. The collections of birds were neither 
large nor of any great importance but we obtained a number 
of mammals which were special desiderata of the Museum, 
including the rare Petaurista ferutaws, hitherto known only from 
the type, and a new species of Arctogalidia. 

Koh Libong or Pulau Tklibun. Situated between 
Lat. 7'^ 12' and 7" 18'. N. and. Long 99° 31' and 99° 27', this 
island is roughly an equilateral triangle in shape with sides 
of about six miles. One face is high and rocky with a sandy 
shore, the maximum height Iteing put in the charts at about 
1,450 feet, though this estimate is probably excessive. The 
high land, which is on the western face, is comparatively 
narrow and the rest of the island is low and flat, there 
being a good deal of mangrove in places while further inland 
there are sandy flats and grassy plains overgrown with gelam 
(Melaleuca), several species of tall grass (though lalang is quite 
absent) and a variety of prickly shrubs. The high land 
is covered with jungle though in places where this has been 
cleared for hill rice and the like, the landscape has assumed 
a park-like aspect, very plca.sing to the eye after the monotony 
of the jungle of the southern islands, though by no means 
so pleasant to traverse. The jungle is open and the under- 
growth consists largely of a species of palm, with fan shaped 
leaves, growing to about fifteen feet in height. Epiphytes 
generally were .scarce and orchids, in contrast to the islets 
off Terutau and Langkawi, are by no means numerous. In 
fact the botany generally was of no great interest, doubtless 
due to the fact that there had been but little rain for some time 
prior to our visit and few plants were consequently in flower, 
the most attractive Ireing a small Begonia with rose-pink 
flowers which grew on damp rocks on the shore, barely 
above tide marks. 

The flat portion of the island being unsuitable for collect- 
ing upon and water being there scarce and indifferent in 
quality, we anchored in a small bight off the N.W. corner 
of the island where there was a small stream of excellent 
water and a fine, sandy beach backed by good jungle. We 
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collected here from December 31st to January 4th, and 
besides the mammals actually secured, which will be dealt 
with later, obtained evidence of the existence of a form of 
Cervtis eqtiinus (rusa) which is very dark in colour and of a 
species of Paradoxurus (musang). 

A very small bat, probably an Eviballonnra^ was seen round 
a flow’ering tree after dark, while the ovang laut or coast 
aboriginals told us that there were many of the larger 
(Pteropus) among tlie mangroves at certain limes of the year, 
though none were to be found at the time of our visit. 

Neither Pig, Mouse deer or the Lotong (Pitliecus obsenrus) 
arc found on the island. 

The strait separating the island from the mainland is 
barely a mile w'ide at its narrowest part and carries less than 
ten feet of w'ater at low' tide and it is therefore at first sight 
surprising that the island foims of the mammals should differ 
to the extent that they undoubtedly do from the mainland 
stocks. It seems probable, how'ever, that the lower land 
forming the eastern part of the island is of very recent 
formation and that Tclibun, in times geologically very recent 
w'as separated from the mainland b) a deeper and wider strait 
than is at present the case. 

Birds, as our lists show, were few in number and not 
particularly interesting in species. 

From the evidence of the rocks on the shore it would 
appear that the island is in part composed of sandstones and 
other similar formations tliough many of the higher peaks 
seem to be limestone. 

Koii Muk ok Pulau Mcntia. A small island, roughly 
circular or quadrangular in shape, about 6 miles NNW. of 
Telibun and separated from it and the mainland by depths not 
exceeding four fathoms. The WNW. and SW. parts of the 
island consist of precipitous limestone bluffs coming down 
sheer into the sea, the maximum height of the island being 
about a thousand feet. The E. and SE. sides however, are 
low and sandy and there is good anchorage for small craft in 
the SE. bay in about three fathoms. The western face is 
much fissured by caves, some of considerable size, in which 
esculent swallows breed in great numbers while others are 
inhabited by bats (Taphozotis melauopogon fretevsts, Tlionias). 
Some of these caves appear to have been used as places of 
sepulture, as we came across fragmentary human bones in more 
than one of them, but this fact has already been noted by 
Annandale who has described skeletons collected by him in 
the vicinity. 

Atthe timeofour visit from 4‘8tb January 1917, there having 
been little rain for over six weeks, the island was deficient in good 
water. There are several ovang lant clearings on the eastern 
side of the island, which is much frequented for fishing 
purposes and for the collection of beche-de-mer or trepang 
Sept., 1917. ^ 
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(Holothuria spp.) which is extraordinarily abundant in the 
sandy bays in from three to five fathoms. 

Besides the species of mammals actually obtained the kra 
monkey,, Macaca irus^ is fairly common, w^hile Seimund 
came across a large specimen of Felts temmiiicki, feeding on a 
big hawk. Our orang lant pilot showed us a cranny in the 
rocks in which this “ rimau ” regularly bred. Tracks of otter 
were also noted in abundance. 

Birds were more numerous than on most of the other 
smaller islands visited by us, especially green pigeon and the 
very handsome woodpigeon. Colnmba punicea. 

Koh Kadan or Pulau Papan. A long, narrow island, 
about two miles long by a quarter to half a mile broad, about 
eight miles WNW. of the northern end of Pulau Telibun and 
about five miles SW. of Pulau Muntia. The island is wooded, 
about 200 feet high, with a sandy beach on the eastern side but 
steep*to on the w^estern, with a long reef extending for four or 
five miles from its southern extremity. We spent one night 
only there 7-8th January 1917, and found nothing of any 
interest, the only mammal being a race of Epimys rattus and 
the only land birds, Crows and Koels {Eudynamis malayana). 

Koh Kyan or Pulau Niok, S’tali and Koh Ngai or 
Pulau Kuda. Tw’o precipitous limestone islets about five 
miles due north of Pulau Papan and about four miles w^est of 
Pulau Muntia. They are thin clothed with vegetation, the 
trees being largely species of Ficus and other epiphytic forms 
and at certain times of the year are said to be frequented by 
myriads of White Imperial Pigeon (Myristicivera bicolor) though 
at the time of our visit in January the only land birds on them 
were sw^allow s (Hirundo javtiHica) and species of CoUocalia and 
Cypselns. Pulau Kuda however was inhabited by enormous 
numbers of a small species of Pieropus which hung in clusters 
to the cracks in the vertical cliffs and to the branches of the 
small stunted trees growing therefrom. 

Pulau Lontar. A large island about sixteen miles long 
by four miles wide, situate between latitude 7? 29' and 7^ 44' 
N. and Longitude 99"^ 2' and f E. On the western side 
it is steep to, but on the east there are plains of considerable 
extent. In the middle it is divided by a shallow strait broadly 
bordered with mangrove. In the centre the land rises to a 
considerable altitude, certainly over a thousand feet, and is 
covered wdth jungle, which however has been much cut out for 
temporary cultivations. 

Thepopulation is considerable, mainly Samsams/.tf. of mixed 
Malay-Siamese stock with a strong infusion of oraug laui. We 
spent a few days aiichoied off the principal village, a place of 
some size wdth numerous Chinese shops, known as Pasir 
Raja. The coast however in this vicinity is fronted by a broad 
bank of very soft mud which is only passable at halt tide by 
small boats, though a jetty some three hundred yards in 
length traverses part of it. 
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During our stay from January 9-i2th, a very strong 
easterly wind, which only dropped for a few hours in the early 
morning, forced us to lie undei the lee of a small island, Pulau 
Depok, some three miles distant from the settlement, and on 
several occasions we were nearly swamped in getting to and 
leaving the main island. 

We obtained a large series of mammals including a lotong 
and a kra, a mousedeer, musang and tangelin, and rats and 
squirrels of several species. 

Such birds as were obtained show that the fauna is of 
mainland rather than insular facies as the occurrence of such 
genera as Calorhdutphus and PhylUmm indicates. Peafowl are 
said to occur though we did not obtain any, Buffalo, both feral 
and domesticated are common, and tiger are occasionally met 
with while serow (Nemorrhoediis) are abundant on a limestone 
island between Pulau Lontar and the shore. The main island 
appears to have but little limestone on it while Pulau Depok, 
near which we were anchored, was of sandstone, but many 
islets in the vicinity, especially to the Nt'., were of the 
characteristic limestone formation. 

1. TrERON CURVIROSTRA NIPALENSIS (HodgS.) 

Treron nipalensis Salvad. Cat. Birds Brit, Mus. xxi, 
p, 34 (1893) ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 674 ; Robinson, aniea, 
vol. V, p. 141, 

Treron curvirostra nipalensis. Baker. Indian Pigeons 
and Doves, p. 66, pi. 5 (1913) ; Robinson, Ibis. 1915, p. 721 : 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 153. 

a. J.vixad. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.W. 

Siam, 31st December, igi6. [No. 3797.] 

“ Iris dull blue, inner ring pink, orbits verditer 
green, bill yellow, the base crimson, feet crimson.” 

Fairly common both on this island, Langkawi and 
Terutau, though these latter specimens as also birds from 
Trang, are decidedly nearer the tjpical T. curvirostra 
curvirostra from Sumatra. 

2. OSMOTRERON VERNANS (Linn.) 

Sahad. tom. cit. p. 60 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 674 : 
Robinson, antea, vol. V, pp. 88, 140; Robinson, Ibis, 1915 p. 723. 

a. <?. Lem Pia, north side Telibun Straits, Trang. 

S.W. Siam. 3rd January, 1917. [No. 3835.J 

b. c. iJ, V. Telok Wan, Terutau, 24 — 28th. 

December, 1916. [Nos. 3725, 3773.] 

“ Iris outer ring pink, inner blue, feet pinkish 
maroon, bill'greenish grey.” 

Very common on all the islands and on the adjacent 
mainland. 
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3. Carpophaga aenea aenea (Linn.). 

Salvad. tom. cit. p. 190 ; Robinson, antes, vol. V, p. 141 
(1915) ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p, 723 ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 155. 

a. ?. Telok Wau, Terutau. 24th December, 1916. 

[No'. 3731.] 

b. J. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia, Trang, S.W. Siam, 

7th Januar}’, 1917. fNo. 3910.] 

“ Iris dark red, bill slate, feet maroon." 

The Bronze Imperial Pigeon was fairly common in all 
the islands at the time of our visit but hard to get, as it 
was not flighting and always flew extremely high. The pair 
preserved are distinctly larger than those obtained in S.E. 
Siam by Mr. Kloss; wing 235 mm. against 209, but several 
names are available both for the eastern and southwestern 
races, if separated. All the Malayan birds belong to the 
typical Linnean race, whose type locality has been designated 
by Hartert as the Lesser Sunda Islands. 

4. CoLUMBA PUNICEA (Tick.). 

Columba punicea, Salvad. tom. cit. p. 306 ; Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 674. 

Alsocomus puniceus, Stewart Baker, Indian Pigeons 
and Doves, p. 176, PI. 18 (1913); Gyldenstolpe p. 151. 

rt-c. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia), Trang, S.W. 

Siam. 4-5th January, 1917. [No. 3841, 
2, 3858-] 

“Iris, inner ring yellow, outer orange shading into 
the inner ring, orbits plum, bill plum at base, whitish horn 
at tip, feet pinkish maroon. 

Two of these birds sexed male have the cap, pule pearly 
white very sharply defined, the bird marked female having 
it dull slate. A specimen from Terutau how'ever which is 
sexed female in all respects resembles the males so that 
Stewart Barker is probably correct in his statement that the 
sexes, when fully adult, are identical in colouration. One 
male has the undersurface amethystine grey, not a somewhat 
vinaceous chestnut as in the other specimens. 

This magnificent pigeon was very common on Koh Muk 
during the three days we were there, though they only 
appeared at dusk, probably from the adjacent mainland, 
roosting in tall mangroves a little way back from the l>each 
in parties of thirty or forty. As Bingham describes it, the 
note is a booming coo somewhat like that of Carpophaga 
aenea but not nearly so loud or deep. 

5. Streptopelia suRATENSis TiGKiNA (Temm.) 

Turtur tigrinus (Temm. and Knip.) Salvad. tom. cit. 
p. 440; Robinson and Kloss, p. 675; Robinson, antes, vol. V, 
pp. 88, 142. 
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Streptopelia suratensis tigrina, Siewart BakeVy Indian 
Pigeons and Dovcsy 121, pi. 11 (1913); Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 
724 ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 149. 

a. 9 . Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam, nth 
January, 1917. [No. 3883.] 

‘'Iris pinkish yellow, orbits dirty white, bill dark 
blackish horn, feet dull lake.” 

Very common on Pulau Lontar, also on open spaces 
on Koh Milk and Pulau Terutau and extraordinarily abundant 
along the coast of Trang. 

Wing 145 mm. slightly larger than most southern 
specimens. 

6. Gkopelia striata (Linn.) 

Salvad. tom. cit. p. 458; Ogilvie Grant, Fascic. Malay 
Zool, iii, p. 121 (1905), Gyldenstolpe, p. 150. 

iU (?. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Shim. 12th 
January, 1917. [No. 3901.] 

‘‘Iris white, orbits yellowish green, bill bluish slate, 
feet pinkish violet.” 

Williamson and others have remarked that this little dove 
is very rare in Siam proper. It is however common over 
practically the whole of the Peninsula to its northern 
extremity in suitable localities. We did not however observe 
it on Langkawi and Terutau, though I have little doubt that 
in occurs on the large open areas on the north of the former 
island. 

7. Chalcophaps inoica (Linn.) 

Salvad, tom. cii. p, 514 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 675 
Robinson, antea, vol. V, pp. 88, 141 (1915), Gyldenstolpe, p. 150. 

a. <?. Sungei Udang, Terutau. 8th March, 1909. 

[F.M.S. Mus. No. 439/09.] 

Evidently not very common on the group as the above 
specimen is the only one that has been obtained in the 
course of our visits to the islands. 

8. Rallina fasciata (Raffles). 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. xxiii, p. 75 (1894); 
Robimvn, antea, vol. V, p. 88 (1915). 

a. Pulau Terutau. November ist 1913* 

Found abundantly in the adjacent states of Perlis and 
Kedah in October and November, 1911, but very much rarer 
in the more southern parts of the Peninsula. 

9. Rallina superciliaris (Eyton). 

Sharpe, tom. ciU p, 76 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 10 ; 
Robinson, antea, vob VI, p, 225 (1916). 
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a. ?. Ulu Malacca, Pulau Langkawi, 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1909. [F.M.S. Mus. No. 445/09.] 

Very much rarer than the preceding species. 

10. Amaurornis phoenicura chinensis (Bodd.). 

Stresemann, Nov, Zool. xx, p. 304 (1913); Robinson, 
antea, vol. V, p. 141 (1915) ; id. Ibis, 1915, p. 725 : Gyldenstolpe, 
p. 148. 

Amaurornis phoenicura, Sharpe, tom. cit, p. 156; 
Robinson & Kloss, p. 11. 

a, S. Kuala Kubong Badak, Pulau Langkawi, i7lh 
March, 1909. [F.M.S. Mus. No. 444/09.] 

Wing, 162 mm. 

11. Arenaria interpres (Linn.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 92. 

Strepsilas interpres, Ogilvie Grant. Fascic. Malay. 
Zool. Hi, p. 119 (1905). 

a. s. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trang, S.W. Siam. 
4th January’, 1917. [No. 3846.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill greenish black, legs yellowish 

orange.” 

The Turnstone is by no means a common bird on the 
Malayan coasts and few specimens are on record, though it 
occasionally occurs in large flocks. 

12. Sarcogrammus indica atrinuchalis (Jerdon). 

Sarcogrammus atrinuchalis, Sharpe, Cat, Birds Brit. 
Mus. xxiv, p. 152 (1896.) ; Robinsoit and Kloss, p. ii ; Robinson, 
antea, vol. V, pp. 88, 142. 

Sarcogrammus indica atrinuchalis, Robinsm, Ibis, 
1915, p. 725 ; Gyldenstolpe p. 142. 

a. ?. Telok Wau, Terutau. 17th December, 1916. 
[No. 3651.] 

“ Iris hazel, bill and wattles pale crimson, anterior 
half of bill black, tarsi pale yellow.” 

Very common throughout the northern half of the 
Peninsula extending further to the south on the Eastern side, 
and along the Pahang River, possibly because there is more 
open ground, suitable for the species in these districts. 

13. Squatarola HELVETICA (Linn.) • 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 182. 

Squatarola squatarola, Gyldenstolpe, p. 143. 

a. ? , Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trang, S. W. Siam. 
5th January, 1917. [No. 3857.] 

The Grey Plover is not such a rare visitor to the coasts of 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula as Gyldenstolpe’s note would 
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imply. It can generally be met with in Klang Straits during 
the months November to February and has also been noted at 
numerous other localities between Malacca and the Kedah 
River. 

14. OCHTHODROMUS MONGOLUS PYRRHOTHORAX (Gould). 

Ochthodromus pyrrholhorax, Sharpe, tom. cii. p. 226; 
Robimon and Kloss, p. 12, Robinson, antea,vo\. V, p. 142 (1915). 

Aegialitis rnongolicus, Ogilvie, Grant. Fascic. Malay, 
ZooL iii, p. n8 (1906). 

Ochthodromus mongolus, Gyldensiolpe, p. 144, 

a-b, 2 ?. Koh Muk (Piilau Miintia) Trang, S. W. 
Siam. 4th January 1917. Nos. 3843, 4. 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill black, feet dirty slate.” 

I am doubtful if the typical race of this plover, for this 
form is not more than a subspecies, is ever found west of North 
Borneo. I have certainly, with one very doubtfiih exception, 
seen none from any part of the Malay Peninsula, all being 
referable to the present race which, as Sharpe points out, has 
a slightly longer tarsus. 

15. Aegialitis alexandrina peroni (Bp.) 

Aegialitis peronil (Bp.); Sharpe, torn. cit. p. 274: 

Gyldensioipe, p. 144. 

.\egialitis alexandrina, Robinson, aniea, vol. V, p. 142 ; 
vol. VII, p. 70 (1916), 

a-h, S V ad. Burau, N. W. Langkawi, 23rd April, 
1911, 

c, ?. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S. W. Siam. 
2nd January, 1917. [No. 3815.] 

Iris dark hazel, bill black, feet slate.” 

Until Gyldenstolpe, Hoc, cit,) identified a pair of plovers 
obtained at Koh Lak in Peninsular Sinrn as this species I had 
hitherto regarded our fairly considerable series as a tropical 
resident race of Ae, alexandrina, which indeed it is. 

Seven males from various parts of the Peninsula have a 
wing of 93-99 mm. and eight females 93-100 mm. 

A series from Borneo, the loan of which we owe to the 
kindness of the Saraw\'ik Museum authorities has the wing in 
four males 91-94 mm. and in three females (one very worn) 
88-94 so that the Peninsular race would appear to be 

slightly larger. In addition the Peninsular birds have the 
dark loral streak much less strongly developed, while the 
feathers of the mantle are somew^hat paler with lighter 
edgings; the white at the base of the inner primaries is also 
more extensive. Material from Java and from Timor, which 
is probably the typical locality, is however required befoie the 
mainland race can safely be separated. 
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Chicks in down, with the parents, were obtained at 
Tanjong Tombak, Pulau Bintang, Rhio Archipelago on 5th 
June. 1908. 

16. Tkrekia cinekea (Guldenst.) 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 474 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 13. 

a. 3 . Kuala Kubong Badnk, Langkawi, i8th 
March, 1909. 

h. ? . Telok Apau, Pulau Langkawi, _r4th Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

Very common everywhere along the coast, wherever 
there are suitable feeding grounds, during the winter months. 

17. Totanus CAi.iDRis, Linn. 

Sharpe., tom. cit. p. 474; Robinson and Kloss, p. 12; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 725; Gyldcnstolpe, p. 145. 

a. 3 . Telok Apau, Langkawi. nth December, 
1912. 

Very common also at Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) in 
January, 1917. 

18. Tringoides hypoeeucos (Linn.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 456; Robinson and Kloss, p. 13; 
Robinson, Ibis. 1915, p. 725; Gyldenstolpe, p. 146. 

a. <?. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, .S. W. Siam. 
2nd January, 1917. [No. 3816]. 

“ Iris dark, bill greenish slate, feet slate darker at 
the joints.” 

Common everywhere in the Peninsula in suitable 
localities. 

19. Glottis nebularius (Gunn.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 481 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 13 ; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 725; Gyldenstolpe, p. 146. 

a, ?. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trang, S.W. Siam. 
4th Jannarjf, 1917. [No. 3836J. 

“ Iris hazel, bill grey, feet greenish grey, darker 
at joints.” 

The Greenshank is common in suitable localities through- 
out the roasts of Siam and the Malay Peninsula though not 
so abundant and very much shyer than the Redshank. 

20. Rhyacophilus glareola (Gm.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 491 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 13 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 146. 

a. ?. Pulau Langkawi. ixth February, igog 
[F.M.S. No. 333/09.] 
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b. 3. Ulu Malacca, Pulau Langkawi. i8th Dec- 
ember, 1912. 

Not very common anywhere in the Malay Peninsula 
but apparently more abundant in the northern parts. 

21. Galunago stenura (Bonap.). 

Gallinago stenura, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mas. xxiv, 
p. 619; Grant Fascic. Malayenses, Zool. iii, p. 117 U906) ; Robin- 
son and Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 14. 

a. i ad. Langkawi Id. loth February, 1909. 

b. S ad. Langkawi Id. i8th March, 1909. 

f. S ad. Langkawi Id. 25th April, 1915. 

A winter visitor in very large numbers to the Malay 
Peninsula where also G. ccelestis and G. megala are also occasion- 
ally met with. 

22. Xenorhynchus asiaticus (Lath.). 

Ogilvie Grant, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. xxvi, p. 310 
(1898) ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 140. 

a. y. North side of Telibun Straits, Trang, S.W. 
Siam. 1st January, 1917. [No. 3808]. 

“ Iris chrome, orbits black, bill black, gular skin 
crimson lake mottled with black, lores mottled crimson and 
black feet deep salmon pink.” 

This specimen was one of a pair that frequented the 
shore in the neighbourhood of the seaward entrance to the 
Telibun Straits and which was eventually shot on a sandy 
lagoon near the sea. The nest, a very large and untidy 
structure of sticks, was built on a ledge some distance up a 
precipitous limestone crag. It contained four eggs, which 
were obtained for us by one of the local “orang laut,” a 
primitive coast-tribe, w'ho are very clever and daring cliff climb- 
ers. One was unfortunately broken in the descent. The 
remaining three were rather hard set, the shells dull or slightly 
glossy white, heavily pitted especially towards the smaller end. 
The outline is variable one being much more pointed than the 
other two. 

Measurements.— A yi’5 X 54 mm. 

B 70 X 52 
C 71 X 52'5 

The occurrence of the species in the Malay Peninsula has 
hitherto rested in three specimens from “ Penang,” in the 
British Museum, collected by Cantor. The locality given is 
almost certainly incorrect and the specimens must either have 
been aviary birds or collected on the adjacent mainland, 
probably in Perlis or Trang. 

23. Graptocephalus davisoni (Hume). 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. xxvi, p. 14 (1898); 
Robinson and Khss, p. 17; Robinson, aniea, vol. V. p. 89 (1915). 

Sept., '1917, 7 
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(?) Thaumatibis gigantea, Wilhamson, Jotirn. Nat. 
His. Soc. Siam, II, p. 72 (1916). 

a. <J ad. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. Siam, 
loth Januar)’, 1917. [No. 3882]. 

“ Iris orange, crown dark indigo, occiput and ring 
round neck livid whitish blue, feet deep lake, bill horn." 

This bird was one of a pair frequenting an open grassy 
plain interspersed with bushes near the sea. They were not 
particularly shy and with a little care were easily approached. 
It is evidently this species and not Thaumatibis gigantea, a 
much larger bird which was observed by Williamson at 
Sarahett on the Petchaburi River (loc. cit. supra). 

Total length 802; wing 422; tail 210: tarsus 97; bill 
from gape 165 mm. measured in the flesh. 

24. Sterna fluviatilis tibetana, Saunders. 

Sterna tibetana, Saunders, P.Z.S. 1876, p. 649; Hlau- 
ford. Stray Feath, V, p. 485 (187): Hume, op. cit. viii, p. 158 
(1879); Sharpe, Hand-l. Birds, i, p. 135 (1899). 

Sterna fluviatilis, Saunders, Cat. Birds, Brit. Mas. 
XXV, p. 60, spm. /. (Selangor) (1896): Blanford, Faun. Brit. 
Ind. Birds, iv, p. 318 (1898). 

Sterna longipennis, Saunders, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
XXV, p. 69 (spms. u, 7'. w, from Tonka and Malacca (1896); 
Blanford, tom. cit. p. 319 (1898); Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. ii. p. 69 (1907): id. Hand-l. Birds Malay Penins. 
p. 3 (1910). 

a ? imm. Pulau Terutau. 29th November, 1912. 

This race of the European tern, St. fluviatilis is not 
uncommon in the Straits of Malacca from the end of July to 
January but hitherto only immature specimens have been 
obtained so that the identification must remain somewhat 
uncertain. The distinctly reddish feet of the considerable 
number of fresh specimens that I have examined would appear 
to exclude St. longipennis, Nordm., while the fact that the 
wing of the majority of Malayan birds exceeds ii inches (275 
mm.) tends to show that our birds cannot be referred to the 
European Si. fluviatilis fluvatilis. 

25. Sterna sumatrana. Raffles. 

Sterna sumatrana, Raffles, Trans. Linn. Soc. xiii, p. 
329 (1822) ; Hume S- Davison, Stray Feath. vi, p. 403 (1878). 

Sterna melanauchen, Saunders, tom. cit. p. 126: 
Robinson, antea, vol. V, pp. 18, 142 (1913-5). 

a, b. 3, 9 ad. Pulau Langkawi. 27th April, 1915. 

Fairly common in the seas round Pulau Langkawi. 
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There seems little doubt that Raffles’ description of 
smnatram applies to a young bird, little more than a nestling, 
of this species and that his name will therefore have to 
displace the generally used S. melanaitcheu. 

26. THALASSEUS BERGIl FKLECANOXDES (King). 

Sterna pelecanoides, Kintc, Survey Jntertrop. and 
Western Coasts Australia, ii, p. 422 (1827). 

Sterna bergii, Saunders, Cat. Birds Brit. Miis. xkv, p. 
89 (1896) ; Robinson S- Kloss p. ii. 

Thalasseus bergii edwardsi, Mathews, Uberlioher 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mils. 49, p. 520 (1915). 

Thalasseus bergii pelecanoides, Oberholsei , loc. cit. p. 

523 - 

Sterna bergii pelecanoides, Robinson, antea, p. 70. 

a-c. \ S aest., 2^ hiem. Fulau Langkawi, February 
and March. 

d-e. zi nest. Pulau Terutaii. March. ■ 

The specimens dated February and March, which are in 
full or incipient breeding plumage have the mantle decidedly 
darker grey than the others or than any of a considerable 
series in the F.M.S. Miuseums from the Straits of Malacca 
southwards to Singapore and from Tiomnn on the East coast 
of the Peninsula. The wing in the five specimens ranges from 
328 — 355 mm. and the exposed culmen from 59 — 61, but the 
shorter winged birds as is so frequently the case in terns have 
the tips of the primaries abraded. 

The majority of the more southerly specimens, notably 
those from Tioman, appear to have a larger bill, 61 — 64 mm. 
though two are smaller than any of the above specimens from 
Langkawi etc. measuring 56 mm. 

I have in part followed Stresemann (Abw. Zool. XXI) in 
not admitting the validity of T. b. edwardsi, Mathews ^types 
from Ceylon) regarding it on the strength of the above 
specimens from Langkawi merely as a transitional form 
between T. b. velox (Cretzsm.) from the Red sea. and T. h. 
pelecanoides (King) from Australian Seas and not worthy of 
even a subspecific name. In any event I think that the speci- 
mens from the extreme south of Tennasserim listed a.s edwardsi 
by Oberholser would in all probability be referable to T. b. 
cristatus from China if that form is to be kept distinct from T. 
b. pelecanoides, which is extremely doubtful. 

27. NiNOX scutulata SCUTULATA (Raffles). 

Ninox scutulata (part.) Robinson and Kloss, p. 31: 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 121. 

Ninox scutulata scutulata (Raffles) Hariert, Fog. 
Palaarkt. Fawu II. p. 992 (1912). 

a. 9. Pnlau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 8th De- 
cember, 1916 [No. 3605.J 
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b. ?. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. Siam, 12th 
January, 1917 [No. 3893.] 

“Iris chrome or lemon, bill horn, cere olive green, 
feet pale chrome, claws greyish horn.” 

Examination of the fairly considerable series of Hawk 
Owls in the Federated Malay States Museums show that they 
are readily divisible into two series: 

(а) . A larger form with darker, duller upper surface, the 
head somewhat greyer than the rest of the upper parts, the 
white stripes on the under surface more conspicuous. The 
specimens are dated from October to March and therefore the 
race is probably only a winter visitor in the Malay Peninsula.=: 
N inox scutulata scutulata (Raffles). 

(б) . A smaller form with browner upper surface and no 
distinguishable cap; white stripes on the undersurface less 
conspicuous. Specimens dated from March to August and 
therefore, as Hartert surmises, probably a resident form— Ninox 
scutulata malaccensis (Eyton). 

Specimens in the Federated Malay States Museums : — 
Ninox scutulata scutulata (Rafflesh 

a. Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. Januaiy. Wing. 

216 mm. 

h. ?. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi. De- 
cember, Wing, 200 mm. 

c. Ginting Bidei. Selangor. October. Wing, 
215 mm. 

d. 9 . Batang P^daug, South Perak. February. 

Wing, 224 mm. 

e-f. S , Pulau Jarak, Straits of Malacca. March and 
December. Wing, 217, 214 mm. 

g, X . Pulau Jeraor, Aroa Ids., Straits of Malacca. 
October. Wing, 214 mm. 

N inox scutulata malaccensis (Eyton). 

h-j. 2 Pulau Battam, Rhio .\rchipeIago. 

July. Wing, 186, 186, 189 mm. 

k-l. (?), i. Pulau Karimon, Rhio Archipelago. 
July. Wing, 188, 189 mm. 

m. 9 . Changi, Singapore Id., July. Wing, 195 mm. 

n. 3 . Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. March. Wing, 

187 mm. 

0. ^ . Rawang, Selangor. August. Wing, 186 mm. 

p. 9 . Tanjong Malim, Perak. April. Wing, 201 
mm. 

7. 3 . Langkawi. March. Wing, 196 mm. 

Ninox scutulata borneemis (Bp.). 

r. 9 . Sungei Paku, Seribas, S.W. Sarawak, Borneo. 
October. Wing, 172. 
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28. Otus bakkamoena lettia (Hodgs.). 

Gyldenstolpe, p. 120; Hartert, Vog. Paiaarkl. Faun. 
II, p. 975 (1913). 

a~b. 2 ?. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkuwi. 

7-10 December, 1916 [Nos. 3602, 3618.] 

“ Iris brown, bill pale greenish horn, tarsi white, 
tinged with greyish pink, claws pale horn.” 

After comparison with a considerable number of speci- 
mens of this group from all parts of the Malay Peninsula, 
south to Singapore Id. and from Sum.-itra and Borneo I have 
come to the conclu>ion that these two bird.s must be provi- 
sionally referred to this race described by Hodgson from the 
Eastern Himalayas. The toes are slightly, though not very 
markedly, more feathered than in the southern birds but the 
size wing 171 and 166 so much exceeds that of any specimen 
of 0 . b. lembiji (Horsf.) that it is impossible to identify them 
with that form whose wing never exceeds 157 mm. The two 
specimens difter widely inler se, one having the forehead largely 
buff while the colour beneath is deeper with strongly marked 
dark shaft stripes to the feathers of the belly while the other 
is much paler with transverse vermiculations on the feathers 
of the belly. I have seen birds closely resembling them both 
from Bangkok and North Siam and comparison is required 
with the Hainan form, 0 . b. umbratilh. (Swinh.) and with that 
from Formosa and .South China, O. b. glabripes (Swinh.). 

The present specimens have of course nothing to do 
with Otus sagittatus (Cass.) of which we have a specimen from 
Negri Sembilan. 

These owls were very common on Dayang Bunting and 
their hooting was heard throughout the night. They had 
probably come south on migration as 0 . B. lempiji also occurs 
in the same region. 

29. Otus bakkamoena lempiji (Horsf.). 

Scops lempiji, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Miis. ii, p. 91 
(1875,': Robinson and Kloss p. 31 ; Robinson, antea, vol. V, p. 91 
^^ 9 * 5 )- 

a. V. Sungei Kilim, Langkawi, 25th March, 1909. 

This bird is typical 0 . b. lempiji having a wing of 156 
mm.; another female from Bandon has the wing 152 and a 
male from Perlis about 150 mm. These last two were 
obtained in June and November respectively and probably 
represent the resident race. 

30. Otus scops malayana (Hay). 

Scops malayana. Hay; Sharpe, tom. cil. p. 58; Robin- 
son and Kloss, p. 31 ; td. antea, vol. VI, p,,226 (1916). 

We obtained a pair on Langkawi in February, 1909. 
Apparently not uncommon tow^ards the north of the Peninsula 
but very rare in the south. 
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31. Pelargopsis amauropteka (PearsO- 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 97 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 33. 

Ramphalcyon amauroptera, Oherholser, Proc. U. S, 
Nat. Mus. XXXV, p. 661 (1909). 

a-c. 3<J. Sungei Udaiig, Terutau, n-i6th March, 

1909. 

d. 3 . Pulau Dajang Bunting, Langkawi, 7th 

December, 1916. [No. 3601.] 

“ Iris greyish hazel, bill, tarsi and eyelids vermilion, 
claws greyish horn.” 

This handsome Kinglisher was fairly common on Laiigkaw* 
and very abundant at Telok Wau, Terutau, though it was not 
met with outside the narrow littoral belt of mangrove. It has 
not as yet been recorded from any locality east of the Malay 
Peninsula, and Langkawi is its southernmost limit. In my ex- 
perience, even when alarmed it is a very much more silent bird 
than others of its congeners. Total length 365 mm. 

32. Alcedo ispiua bengalensis, Gn. 

Robinson. Ibis, 1915, p. 730: Gyldenstolpe, p. 115. 

Alcedo bengalensis, Robinson and Kloss, p. 32. 

Alcedo ispida (part.) Sharpe, tom. cii. p. 141. 

a. 3 . Pulau Paya, between Langkawi and Kuala 

Kedah, 25th April 1915. 

b. V. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi. 8th 

December 1916. [No. 3604]. 

c. ?. Telok Wau, Terutau. 28th December 1916. 

[No. 3, 779]. 

d. 9 . W. side, Pulau Telibun, Trang. 3rd Jan- 

uary, 1917. [No. 3824]. 

'• Iris dark, upper mandible dark horn, lower reddish 
or pale vermilion, feet richer vermilion or coral, iris dark or 
hazel.” 

Fairly common all along the coast. 

33. Alcedo meninting, Horsf. 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 138; Robinson and Kloss, p. 32. 

a. 3 . Sungei Udang, Terutau, 8th March 1900. 

[F.M.S. Mus. No. 449/og.] 

This species does not api^ar to occur in any part of Siam 
proper or in French Indo-China. In the Peninsula it is very 
widely distributed but nowhere at all common. 

34. CeYX TRIDACi VLA (Pall.) 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p, 174; Robinson and Kloss, p, 33; 
Gyldenstolpe. p. 1x4. 
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a, Sungei Kilim, Pulau Langkawi, 23rd March 

1909. [F.M.S. Mus. No. 447/09.] 

b, V , Kualfi Kubong Badak, Pulau Langkawi, 19th 

March 1909. [F.M.S. Mns. No. 448/09.] 

L\ V . TeJok Wail, Pulau Teriitnu. 21st December 
igi6. [No. 3710J. 

Not very scarce in heavy jungle thioiighont the 
peninsula. 

A careful examination of the whole series of this genus 
from the Malay Peninsula in the Museums, together with four 
specimens from Borneo, does not bear out Mr. Hartert’s conten- 
tions that three species, vi;::. C. tridactyla (Pall.), C. rnfidorsa 
(Strickl.)=C. euerythra Sharpe and C, dilheyni, Sharpe occur 
in the Malay Peninsula.^ The first two, of course do, though 
I am inclined to think that the existence of a dark blue post- 
auricular spot in the type of C. rufidorsa proves that it is really 
an immature C. tridactyla and that the proper name for the red- 
backed form is, after all, C. euerythra Sharpe (type from Klang,* 
Selangor). Specimens from the Malay Peninsula which at first 
sight appear to agree with Mr. Hartert’s diagnosis of T. dillwyni 
on closer examination resolve themselves into immature C. 
tridactyla or sub-adult C. rufidorsa. The specimens from 
Borneo in the Museum arc all C. rufidorsa with no dark 
frontal spot, no post auricular blue patch, and the wing coverts 
mainly rufous. 

Parrot, t in some very confused remarks on the subject, 
has founded another subspecies of C. mfidorsa^ C. r. robusta, 
on a specimen from Sumatra without sex or exact locality, 
which he suggests may be a mountain form. It has a wing of 
62, which seems its main claim to distinction. There is also 
an insuflRciently described “ species ’ J from East Sumatra. 

35. Carcineutes pulchellus (Horsf.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. igS; Robimon and Kloss. p. 3.1.: 
Robinson, aniea, vol. V, p. 92 ; Robinson, p, 732. 

ii. cJ, Kuala Kubong Badak, Langkawi, 17th 
March, 1909. [F.M.S. Mus. No. 487/09.] 

h. V. Sungei Kilim, Langkawi, 22nd March, 1909. 
[F.M.S. Mus. No. 48^/09.] 

Very much rarer in the north of the Peninsula than 
in the states further south. 

36. Halcyon cokomanda coromanda (Lath.). 

Halcyon coromandus (Lath.) ; Sharpe, tom. cit. 
p. 217 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 34. 

* Nov. Zoo) VIII, pp. 429-430 (1902) 

f Abhandt. der K. Bayern Akad der Wiasensch IT. K 1 XXIV. Bd I, p. 
ao8 (X907). 

I Ceyx tHopopygius, Oherholser, Smiths. Misc Coll, vol Co, p 7 (191-) 
(Ara Bay, East Sumatra). 
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Entomothera coromanda coromanda, Oberhoker, Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus. 48, p. 642 (1915). 

Halcyon coromanda coromanda, Gyldenstolpe, p. 116. 

a~b. S ? ad. Knah, Pulau Langkawi. 28th April, 

1915- 

c d. ad. Sungei Udang, Pulau Tcrutau. 

P'ebruary, March, 1909. 

The two males have the wing, 105, no mm. and the 
females 108, in and are slightly darker than two females 
from Trang and Selangor which have the wings 116 and 113 
mm. A slightly immature male shot in November on Pulau 
Jemor, Aroa Ids. in the middle of the Straits of Malacca has 
the wing 113 mm. 

Oberholser (loc. cit. p. 642) considers the species as 
“strictly resident” but it is probable that like many other 
purely intertropical species it performs migrations of limited 
range. I am therefore inclined to doubt the validity of the 
race established for .Sumatra (East and West), ahd Banka, E. 
coromanda neophora, Oberholser (loc. cit. p. 646). So far as I 
am able to judge from an adult male shot on 9th October, 
1915, at Sungei Pelandok, Paku Seribas, S. W. Sarawak, the 
Bornean race, H. c. minor (Temm. and Schleg.) is quite 
separable from the typical form by its rich, darker colouration, 
the upper surface more strongly washed with lilac, and 
slightly smaller size. I have not as yet been able to examine 
good specimens from Singapore Island, which is slated by 
Oberholser to be inhabited by this form. 

The species occurs also on Tioman but specimens from 
that island are too immature to identify subspecihcally with 
any certainty. 

37. Halcyon pileata (Bodd.) 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 229 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 31 : 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 732 : Gyldenstolpe, p. 116. 

a-e. ^,2 9 Pulau Langkawi,z7th November,i907. 

fF.M.S. Mus, 2897-9/07.] 

d. i. Pulai) Langkawi, loth February, 1909, 

fF.M.S. Mus. 485/09.] 

e. S . Telok Apau, Pulau Langkawi, 15th Decem- 

ber, 1912. 

/. i . Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi. 8th 

December 1916. [No. 3^3.] 

g. 9 . Telok Wan, Terutau. 29th December, 1916, 

[No. 3787.] 

“ Iris dark, bill vermilion, darker at base, tfirsi and 
toes vermilion, the latter darker.” 
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There is extremely little local variation in this species 
throughout its range and a series from Borneo differs in no 
way from a large number from the Malay Peninsula. Individ- 
ual variation is considerable, the rufous buff of the belly and 
flanks varying greatly in intensity. It is only very old birds 
indeed that entirely lose the l)lack, crescentic edgings to the 
feathers of the sides of the breast indicative of immaturity. 

A common rice-field bird wherever it occurs, though also 
found on the higher reaches of the rivers in deep jungle. 
Occasionally also on small islands in the Straits of Malacca 
during the winter months, evidently on migration. 

38. Halcyon chloris (Bodd.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 273, PI. VII, fig. 3; Robinson, Ibis 
1915, P- 731. 

Halcyon armstrongi, Sharpe ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 
34; Robinson, aniea, vol. V, p. 145; vol. VII, p. 71. 

Halcyon chloris armstrongi, Gyldenstolpe, p. 117. 

a-b. ^,V. Burau, N. W. Langkawi, I3-I4th 
December, 1916. Nos. 3627, 3640. 

c. S. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. Siam. 
I2th January 1917. No. 3896. 

Iris black, upper mandible white, basal two-thirds, 
lower mandible pinkish white, feet grey.’* 

There is little to add to what has already been wTitten on 
the variability of the Indo-Malayan races of blue-anti-white 
Kingfisher. 'I'he three specimens listed above differ consider- 
ably, one having the ear-coverts almost black, a greenish black 
band round the nape continuous wdth them, while in the other 
the ear-coverts are much more bluish green and the nuchal 
collar is very narrow’ and barely visible. The flanks are pure 
white with no trace of the buffy tint present in the bright blue 
birds characterised as H. humii, Sharpe. The mantle in all 
is greenish blue but the wings and wdng coverts are pure blue. 
Wing 106, 102, loi mm. 

39. Pyrotrogon oreskios uniformis, subsp. fiov. 

Harpactes oreskios (Temm.) ; Ogilvie Grant, Cal, 

Birds Brit, Mus. XVII, p. 494 (1892). 

Pyrotrogon orescius, Robinson and Kloss, p. 39; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 736, Gyldenstolpe, p. 105. 

a-6. 2 ^ . Burau, N.W. Langkawi. 13th December, 
1916. Nos. 3628, 9. 

c-i. 3 i, 1 9. Telok Wau, Tenitau. 25-27th 
December, 1916. Nos. 3736, 3740» 3755* 6- 

Iris grey, hill, feet and orbits smalt, culmen black.** 

Dimensions of four males; TL. 274-299; W, 124-128; 
T, 150-174; B, 25.5-24; TS, 13*5^14 

Sept.. 29x7. 
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Fairly common on both the above islands. 

A comparison of tho above scries and seventeen other 
specimens from various parts of the Malay Peninsula 
with nine specimens from Eastern Java (Idjen massif, nr, 
Banjoewangi) show that it is readily possible to distinguish 
the Malayan and Siamese from the typical ja\an form, in 
that, both in males and females the rump and upper tail 
covert are concoloroiis witli the back and not strongly tinged 
with ;janthine orange. Dimensions are practically identical. 

Types: Adult male, Lamra, Trang, Siamese Malaya, 
collected on Januaiy loth, 1910. 

Adult female: Gnnong Jerai (Kedah Peak), Kedah, 
2,800 ft, to 3.500 ft. collected on December 2nd, 1915. 

Remarks : It is possible th.at Oreskios gouldt quoted by 
Ogilvie Grant, (loc. cit.) as of Bp, Comp. Vol. Zyg. p. 14 
(1854) applies to this bird, but I have no access to the 
reference. The name, however, is of earlier date as it is 
quoted by Bonaparte in 1850 (Coiisp. Av. i, p. 151) as a 
synonym of Trogon oreskios and attributed to Swainson, 
though I cannot trace the quotation. I prefer, therefore, 
to regard it as a nomen nudum. 

40. Diciioceros mcoRNis (Linn.) 

Ogilvie Grant, Cat. Birds. Brit. Mm. XVII, p. 355 
(1892) ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 35 ; Robinson. Ibis, 1915, p. 733 ; 
Gyldenstolpc, p. 113. 

a. S , W. side Pulau Telibiin, Trang, S.W. Siam, 
2nd January, 1917. [No. 3911.] 

Common on Terutau, Langkawi, Telil>nn and Lontar, 
but neaily always flying very high or feeding on veiy lofty 
trees and therefore difficult to procure. 

41. Rhytidoceros undulatus (Shaw). 

Ogilvie Grant, tom. cit. p. 382; Robinson and Kloss, 
p. 36; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 733; Gyldemtolpe, p. 113. 

a. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam, 

I2th January, 1917. [No. 39T2.J 

Also common on the islands. 

42. Anthracockros albirostris (Shaw and Nodder.) 

Anthracoceros malabaricus, Grant, tom. cit. p. 365; 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 35. 

Anthrococeros albirostris, Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 734 ; 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 112. 

a. 9 . Burau, N.W. Langkawi. 13th December, 
1916. No. 3631. 

“ Iris hazel, bill and casque ivory, black at tip and 
base, feet pale plumbeous with a greenish cast.” 
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Common on Langkawi, Terutau and Pulau Butang in 
the Butang Archipelago, west of Langkawi. 

The island specimens seem smaller than a male from 
Trang which approaches the larger Himalaya form A affiiiis 
(Blyth), wing about 305 against a maximum of about 260 
in the island birds. 

43. Eukystomus OKiiiNTALis oRiENTALis, Sharpe. 

Eiirj-stomus orienlalis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Ihit. Mus. 
XVII, p. 33, pi. II, fig. I (1892): Robinson and Kloss, Ibis, 
1911, p. 32; Stresemann, Nov. Zool. XX, pp. 298-301 (1913); 
Robinson, antea, vol. V, p. 144 (1915). 

a. 9 . Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia), Trang, S.W. 

Siam. 6th January, 1917. No. 3859. 

b. S. Pasir Raja, P. Lontar, S.W. Siam. loth 

January, 1917. No. 3871. 

“ Iris hazel, bill coral, black tip, feet coral.” 

Fairly common in all localities; also obtained at Pulau 
Terutau and P. Langkawi in former years from November 
to April. 

I have again carefully gone through the considerable 
series of Rollers in the F.M.S. Museum and find that they 
have been collected in every month of the year, except June 
to September. There are, however, specimens dated July 
from Malacca in the British Museum, collected by Davison. 

The series readily split on the general characters given 
for E. orientalis and calonyx, viz., the greater amount of blue 
on the outer tail feathers and inner secondaries in the latter 
form, but there is also another char.icter and that even more 
marked, viz , the greater amount of blue on the primary 
coverts in calonyx, these feathers being never more than lightK 
edged with deep blue in orienlalis. 

There is no doubt that both races are migratory in the 
Malay Peninsula and that E. orientalis orientalis breeds in 
the country also, which E. 0. calonyx almost certainly does not. 

43. Merops viRiuis, Linn. 

Merops sumatranus. Raffles, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 61 ; 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 37; Robinson, antea, vol. V. pp. 92, 146. 

Merops viridis, Hartert, Nov. Zool. xvii, p. 482 (1910). 

a. ? . imm. Pulau Langkawi, 8th Febiuary, 1909. 

F.M.S. Mus. No. 281/09. 

In view pf the fact that this species does not occur 
in Tenasserim or so far as is known further north in the 
Peninsula than Bandon, while there are no recent records 
from Siam proper, occurrences in Southern China and Lower 
Cochin China ace open to doubt. The records of Oustalet and 
others are more likely to be referable to migiatoiy specimens 
of the l^ilippine M. hicolor, Bodd, 
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It is unfortunate that we should have to transfer the name 
“viridis” from one well known species of Africa and India 
to this species but Hartert’s statements cannot apparently be 
gainsaid. It is to be hoped, however, that some enthusiastic 
splitter will be found to discern differences between typical 
Javan birds and others from the Malay Peninsula, Borneo 
and Sumatra, as even the most austere lumper would view the 
race with an indulgent eye and we should be able to return 
to the more familiar name sumairanus for the local form, with 
a clear conscience, even if it was only used as a subspecific 
title. 

44. Merops philippinus, Linn. 

Sharpe, tovi. cit. p. 71; Robinson and Kloss, p. 37; 
Robinson, antea, vol. v, pp. 146. 

Merops superciliosus philippinus, Gyldenstolpe, p. 1 10. 

a-b. 2?. imm. Telok Wau, Terutau. i8-20th 
December, 1916. Nos. 3656, 3674. 

“ Iris carmine, bill black, feet greyish black.” 

Other specimens in the museum from Pulau Terutau are 
dated February and March. In the south of the Peninsula, 
probably from about the latitude of Terutau, this Bee-eater is 
almost certainly only a winter visitor, or at any rate is very 
rare at other seasons, all the specimens in the museums being 
dated from October to March. Further north it begins to be 
a resident form, as it was common on Koh Samui and Koh 
Pennan, islands in the Bandon Bight, about Lat 9°N., in May, 

1913- 

45. Melittophagus leschenaulti swinhoei, Hume. 

Melittnphagus swinhoii, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 55 ; 
Robinson and Kloss. p. 36 ; Robinson, antea, vol. v, p. 92 ; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 734. 

Melittophagus leschenaulti swinhoei, Gyldenstolpe, 

p. no. 

a. S. Telok Wau, Terutau, 25th December, 1916. 
[No. 3739.] 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” 

Common also at Langkawi, whence specimens have been 
obtained in the months of February, April, November and 
December. 

Immature birds have the chestnut bay of the forehead 
mingled with greenish, the throat paler and the chestnut colour 
of the lower throat preceding the black patch not . nearly so 
marked. 

This species has never been found further south in the 
Peninsula than Parit, central Perak, whence we have two 
specimens shot in September, 1911. It occurs neither in 
Borneo or Sumatra but reappears in a slightly altered form in 
Java and Bali as the typical M. leschenaulti (Vieill.) 
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46. Caprimulgus macrurus bimaculatus (Peale). 

Caprimulgus bimaculatus, Pcnlc. U. S. Expl. Exred, 
viii, p. 170 (1848). 

Caprimulgus ambiguiis, Hmtert, Ibis, 1896, p. 373 ; 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 37 ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 733. 

Capiimulgus macrurus bimaculatus, Oberlwlscr, Proc. 
U. 5*. Nat, Mns, 48, p. 595 (1915). Gyldenstolpc, p. 109. 

ii- ad. Pulau Langkawi, ist December, 1907. 
F.M.S. Mus. 2896/07. 

b, vix ad. Pulau Langkawi, 3rd March, 1909. 
F.M.S. Mus. No. 276/09. 

In the paper quoted above Mr. Oberholser has revived 
a name of Peale’s for this common Malayan goatsucker, which 
had escaped Mr. Hartert’s attention and has shown that in 
all probability the specimen came from the vicinity of Malacca 
and not from Singapore as stated. 

The fairlv large material in this museum bears out his 
contentions, in that a specimen from Pulau Besar, Malacca, 
agrees with other specimens fiom further north in the 
Peninsula and differs from three from Singapore Id. including 
an actual topotype of C. m, anamesus, Oberholser (loc. cit. 
P* 593)’ Taiijong Katong, in being decidedly larger. 

The latter race is probably valid but larger series from 
Singapore and Sumatra require comparison with series from 
Borneo. Should they prove identical, as may not improbably 
be the case, they will have to bear the name C. m. salvadorii, 
Sharpe (Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1875, P- 99» pl- 22, fig. i). 
The large pale form, C. m, albonoiatus, does not come dowm 
south into the Malay Peninsula or even into Southern Siam. 

47. Caprimulgus inPicus jotaka, Temm. & Schleg. 

Caprimulgus jotaka. Hariett, Cat, Birds Brit, Mas, 

xvi, p. 552 (1892) ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 37. 

Caprimulgus indicus jotaka, Hartcrt, Peg. Palaarkt, 
Heft. VII, p. 855 (1912). 

a-b, vix. ad. ? ad. Telok Wau, Terutau. 

December 21st 1916. [Nos. 3704, 5.J 

These specimens are rather small (male, wing, 196, 
female, 193) but the former is hardly adult as shown by the 
huffy borders to the white spots on the primaries. According 
to the limits given by Hartert they would fall to C. indicus 
indiens (Lath.), the Indian western form. In view of the 
dimensions of four birds from the adjacent island of Langkawi 
shot in the months December to March (203-211 mm) I do 
not however think this is really the case. 

The species occurs in the south of the Malay Peninsula 
(but apparently only at considerable altitudes) and on islands 
of the Straits of Malacca but only during the months October 
to March. 
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The whole series agree well in dimensions with the 
specimen from Choungthanoung (between Mergui and Pak- 
chnn) Tenasserini, (wing, 7*9 in = 204 to which Hume 

(Stray Feathers, iii, p. 318 note, 1875) gave the name Crjpri- 
ntulgns innominata. As he has pointed out specimens from 
the Malay Peninsula and Teimasserim are certainly inter- 
mediate in size between specimens of C. indicus indicus 
(Lath.) and C. indicus joiaka (Temm. & Schleg.) in their 
breeding areas, and it would be interesting to ascertain if these 
intermediate-sized birds have themselves a distinct breeding 
area, in which case. C. indicus innominata, Hume would be a 
fairly well defined subspecit's. In default of this information 
I prefer to leave the question open. 

48. COLLOCALIA FKANCICA GERMAINI (Oust.). 

Collocalia gerrnaini, Oustalei, Bull. Sac. Philomath. 

Paris pp. i-“3 (1876); II aria t, Ibis, 1896, p. 376. 

Collocalia francica merguiensis, Harteri, Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mas. xvi, p. 453 (1892) Robinson, aniea, 7, p. 146 (1914). 

Collocalia francica gerrnaini, Gyldevstolpc, p. to6. 

a-b. ?. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. Siam, 
nth January, 1917. [Nos. 3880, 3885.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill black, feet purplish blown.” 

These two birds, wing 122 and 121, agree closely with the 
large serh'S obtained by us on the islands of the Bandon Bight 
in 1913, and which were warned C. 7 nergmensis, Dr, Ilarlert's 
statement that this race was identical with C. gerrnaini, Oustalet, 
having escaped our notice. The race is fairly distinct, being 
marked by liaving the i)alt‘»4"ump band with clearly defined 
shaft stripes but is close to C.f. inexpectata, Hume, which is 
found on the Tioman group of islands and on the coast of 
Johore, but w^'ls originally described from the Andamans. This 
race h(»wever has the rump band very inconspicuous, often 
indeed hardly discernible, and may be the form that Ober- 
holser has referred to Collocalia fueijaga vestita (Less.) (Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus. 4.J, p. 15 (1912)) allocating to it specimens from 
Sumatra. Hast Johore and Simalur. 

Both this and C. innominata, which can scarcely be 
distinguished in life and on the wdng, were very abundant in 
all the limestone islands along the coast, the caves in which 
they breed being annually leased out to Chinamen at consider- 
able rentals. 

49. Collocalia innominata, Hume. 

Hartert, tom. cit. p. 503* 

a-b. / . 5? . Pulau Belitung, S. W. Terutau, 22nd 
December, 19x6. [Nos. 3701, 2.] 

Nesting in very great numbers on this limestone 
island, which is riddled with caves and is the “Spire Island” 
of the British Admiralty Charts. 
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This species [with the exception of C. gigas, Hartert and 
Butler,* which is only known from two specimens, the type from 
the Seman^>‘ko Pass and another from Java (winj^ 157 mm,)], 
is the largest of the local species. The t\\o specimctis listed 
above Iiave wings of 129 and 131 mm. It is common on the 
mountains from Larut in Perak to Selangor and has also been 
obtained on the coast of Selangor at Tanjong Karang. 

50. Cypselus subfurcatus. Blyth. 

Micropus siibfnrcatus, Hariert, Cat. Birds Brit. Mas. 
xvi, p. 456 (1891). 

Apns affinis sublurcatus, Harieit, Vog. Pal. P'auiu ii, 
p. 843 (1912). 

a-b. 2 Koh Muk (Pulau Miintia), Trang, S. \V. 

Sinm. 5th January, 1917. Nos. 3855, 6. 

“Iris and bill black, feet dark purplish flesh, toes 

black/’ 

This species was exceedingly common on the cliffs of Koh 
Muk, where it built its untidy nests made of feathers and grass 
stems in the cracks of overhanging rocks at varying heights 
above the sea while the Collocalia built far inside the caves in 
total darkness. 

While dealing with this genus it may be mentioned that 
the male of Cypsclus pacificus obtained on Kedah Peak in 
December, 1915 ^antea vol. vi, p. 226) agrees in all its cliaract- 
ers with the subspecies C. pacificus cooki^ described by Major 
Ilaringtont from Cif»teik, Northern Shan Slates, where it was 
found breeding. 

Our biid has the wing 163 and outer tail feathers 83 
against 170 and 75 in the type, the white rump band very 
narrow wdth black shaft stripes anil the white of the throat 
much restricted with maiked shaft stripes, the mantle deep 
glossy black. These characters however occur also, though 
to a lesser degree, in a bird from the Semaugko Pass shot 
in February, 1908. 

It appefirs to me not improbable that HaringtC)n has com- 
pared a very adult bird in fresh pelage (his specimen was 
breeding) with younger birds. The si-ze is not materially more 
than that of Malayan spe<'imens, w^hich vary from 163-176, 
while Hartert {loc. cit^ gives 176-184.5 for "the wing of the 
species as a whole. 

Specimens from Koh Pennan, sliot in May, are much 
browner and duller. 

51. Cacomantis sepulchralis sEPinxHRALis (S. Mail.). 

Cacomantis sepulchralis tS. Mall.); Pinsch, Notes 

Leydm Museum XXII, p. 82 (1900). 

Cacomantis merulinus (part.) Sheltey^'iom. at. p. 268. 

• BM. Bril. Otn. Club. XI. p. 65 (igoi). 
t Bull Brit. Oku. Club. XXXI. p. S7 ('9i3>- 
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Cacomantis sepulchralis sepulchral is, Streseniatin, 
Sm<, Zool. XIX, pp. 332-334 (T912). 

a. S ad. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trang, S. W. 
Siam. 4th January, 1917. No. 3838. 

“ Iris orange, orbits lemon, bill black at tip and on 
culmen, remainder yellowish brown, feet dull orange.” 

Total length 213; wing, 112; tail, 118; bill from gape, 
24; tarsus, 16 mm. Stresemann (loc. cit.) in his careful review 
of this group does not recognize this species as occurring on 
the mainland of Asia. The present bird, however, agrees 
closely with a small series collected in Western Java, differing 
only in being of a somewhat clearer gray above, less glossed, 
wdth an oily green lustre, which is very apparent in some 
Javanese birds. 

52. SURNICUI us LUGUBRIS DICRUROIDES (Hodgs). 

Surniculus lugubris (part), Shelley, tom. cit, p. 227, 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 39 ; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States 
Mm. ii, p. 17O (1909). 

Surniculus lugubris dicruroides (Hodgs), Gyldenstolpe. 

p. 102. 

ad. Pulau Langkawi, December, 1907. 
fF.M.S, Mus. 2928/07.] 

a, ¥ ad. Pulau Langkawi, Februar}. 1909. 
[F.M.S. Mus. 460/09.] 

h. V ad. Burau, N. W. Langkawi, 14th Decem- 
ber, 1916. [No. 3644. J 

i ad. Piilad Terutau, ist December, 1907. 
[F.M.S. No. 2927/07.] 

c-e, iJ 2 V ad. Telok Wan, Terutau, 20-26th 
December, 1916. (Nos. 3673, 3741-2.] 

f~g. 3 ? ad. Pulau Telibun, Trang, S. W. Siam, 
2nd January, 1917. [No.s. 3818-20. ( 

h-i, 2 3 ad. Chong, Trang, S. W. Siam, 3- 4th 
December, 1909. [F.M.S. Mus Nos. 63, 

122/10.] 

j. 3 ad. Padang Sireh, Perlis, Senggora border, 
2ist November, 1911. 

k-ni. 2 J y ad. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. 
Siam, Ii-I2th January, 1917. [Nos, 3887, 
3899, 3900.] 

“ Iris hazel, bill black, feet purplish slate.” 

Dimensions : — 

Males. TL,— ,246, 253, 247,— ,256; W. 133, 132, 
142, 135, 142, J36, 134, 136, 135; T. 136, 129, 137, 138, 129, 
129, 135, 133, 138 ; B. 27, 28, 25,— ,25, 26,— ,25, 29 ; TS.—,i8, 
18, 18,—,— ,—,—,17. 
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Females. TL. — ,248, — ,245,258, 247; W. 128, 143, n2, 

i33» 135; T. 114, 129, 128, 129, 131, 132; B. 24, 26, 27, 
25. 5. 27, 27; TS.— ,17,— ,17, 5, 17, 17. 

Stresemann (Nov, Zool. XX, p. 340) has separated the 
form from the south of the Peninsula, (type from Bentong, 
Pahang) as Surniculus liigubrh brachyuvus as having a wing 
averaging about 124 mm. with a tail always shorter than the 
wing. He includes in this race the birds from Borneo and 
Sumatra, confining the typical S. lugubris of Horsf. to Java, 
Bali and Ceylon, which is rather an anomalous distribution. 

Our series from the lowlands of the south of the Peninsula 
is unfortunately somewhat deficient in adult bird.s; a male from 
Penang has the wing 128, tail 127, a male from Ulu Selania. 
wing iig, tail 116; a male from Tanjong Malim, 126, tail 123, 
a male from Kuala Tcmheling, Pahang, close to the type 
locality, wung 119, and tail 114, and two males from Temengoh, 
North Perak, wing 117, 120, tail 118. A female from Pulau 
Jemor in the Straits of Malacca, near the coast o-f Sumatia, 
has the wing 135 and the tail 130, while two males from West 
Sumatra have the wing 126, tail 123 and a female, tail 123, wing 
123. These specim^ms certainly bear mw ' Stresernanirs 
diagnosis. 

Specimens from the mountains of the Penii]:iula where 
the species breeds are however emphatically not this race a*; 
two males from the. Semangko Pass on the hordeis of Stdangor 
and Pahang measure wings, 146, 138; tail, 138, 135, and must 
he referred to the Himalaic form as also one from Taiping 
shot in January, wing 143, tail 138 mm. 

So far as the evidence goes it appears that tw^o races are 
(juite? distinct y\z. Surniculus lugubris, Horsf. from Java and 
Bali, which has possibly become very slightly modified in 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the South of the Malay Peninsula at 
low levels (S. /. brachyurus) and S. lugubris dicruroides from 
the Himalayas, through the Indo-Chinese Countries to the 
north of the Malay Peninsula and southwards along the main 
range at high elevations. Judging from analogy the Ceylon 
and Malabarese specimens will probably also prove separable. 
These conclusions arc substantially those come to by 
Stresemann from the study of the very large material in the 
British and Tring Museums. 

53. Centropus sinensis intermedius (Hume). 

Centrococcyx intermedius, Hume ; Stray Feaih i. p. 

454 U873). 

Centropus sinensis (Steph.) ; Shelley tom. cH. p. 343; 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 41. 

Centropus sinensis intermedius, Siresemauu, Nov. 
ZooL XX, p. 322 (1913); Robinson, anten, vol. v, pp. 93, 146; 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 103. 

Sept., 1917. 
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a. i S Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trattg, S. W. 

Siam, 5th January, 1917. [No. 3847.] 
h-c. S ? Pasir Raja, PiiJan Lontar, S. W. Siam, 
i2th Januar}’, 1917, [Nos. 3892, 3898.] 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black." 

Male. TL. — , 481 ; W. 201, 203, T. 248, 240; B, 45, 48; 
TS. 51, 52. 

Female. TL. 524; W. 205 ; T. 284 ; B. 45 ; TS. 50. 

These specimens differ from the southern C. s. bubutus, 
Honsf. in the characters previously assigned viz. slightly 
shorter wing, markedly shorter but much broader tail, and the 
purer, less ochraceous chestnut tint of the wings and scapulars. 
The two races of course grade into each (>ther but a bird from 
Lenggong in Upper Perak decidedly belongs to the southern 
form. 

54. Rhohodytes sumatranus (Raffles). 

Shelley, tom. cit. p. 391. 

«-/>. i 9 Lem Pia, N. Side Telibun Straits, 

Trang, S. W. Siam, January 2rid, 1917. 

[Nos. 3826, 7.] 

“ Iris pearl, orbits orange red, fading posteiiorly into 
yellow- bill sea green, feet, greenish slate.” 

Climbing about in the characteristic awkw-ard manner in 
a very thorny tree in an open plain. 

The species is here approaching the northern limit of its 
range. The Museum also possesses a male from Krong mon, 
interior of Trang, shot on 17th February, 1910 which has 
been omitted in the list given by Mr. KIoss and mvself 
(Ibis, 1911, p. ) 

55. CoccYSTES coROMANDus (Linn.). 

Shelley, tom. cit. p. 214; Robinson and KIoss, p. 39; 
Gyldenstoipe, p. loi. 

a. 9 ad. Burau, N. W. Langkawi. 12th Decem- 

ber 1916. No. 362T. 

b. d. ad. Telok Wau, Terutau. i8th-28th 

December 1916. Nos. 3660, 3760, 3781. 

e. 9 ad. Pulau Telibun, Trang, S. W. .Siam, ist 

January 1917. No. 3805. 

” Iris hazdl, bill black, feet slate.” 

Male. 383; W. 158; T. 230; B. 35; TS. 25. 

Female, T 1 374, 388; W. 158, 162; T. 227, 234; B. 33, 34. 
TS. 27, 24. 

Our series in the Museum shows no confirmation of state- 
ments by Shelley and Legge that there is a sexual difference in 
si2e in this species but we are very deficient in female$i nor 
apparently is there any difference in the colour of the sexes 
when specimens in a similar condition of (dumage are 
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compared. Worn specimens show a much more oily green 
tint on the mantle and inner secondaries. 

Common along the coasts of the NW. Malay Penin- 
sula and on the islands of the Straits of Malacca during the 
winter months, but rare even on migration in the south of the 
peninsula. Apparently not resident. 

56. CucuLUS uiCROPTERUS, Gould. 

Shells^, op. cit. p. 241; Robinson and Kloss, p. 40; 
Gyldenstolpo, Jonrn. Nat. Hist. Soc. Siam, i, p. 232 (1915). 

a, i ad. Burau, N. W. Langkawi. 15th Decem- 
ber 1916. No. 3646. 

“ Is, Cere olive green, bill greenish horn, the culmen 
black, gape yellow, feet chrome yellow.” 

TL. 305; W, 195, T, 153, B, 30. 5. TS, 18. 

In the Malay Peninsula this species has been found breed- 
ing in July but as a resident it is scarce. It is, however, 
common on migration during the winter months. • 

57. Hierococcyx sparvekioidks (Vig.). 

Shelley tom. cit. p. 232; Robinson atfd Kloss, p. 40; 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 102. 

a. ? imm.' Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi. 

9th December 1916, No. 3616. 

b. $ imm. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. 

Siam, loth January, 1917. 

“Iris light hazel, orbital ring and feet chrome, upper 
mandible black, lower and gape olive green.” 

TL. 380, 403; W, 233, 232; T, 220, 229; B, 34, 34; TS, 

25. 28- 

A hne adult female from Ko Khau, Trang, has the wing 
(measured dry) 232 and an immature male from the same 
locality 237. Shelley loc. cit. gives the wing of an adult as 8J 
in. (210) so that the specimen he measured, if correctly recorded, 
must have been exceptionally small. Gyldenstolpe ’s adult male 
from Koon Tan, North Siam, measured 237 mm. 

The species is evidently fairly common in the northetn 
third of the Peninsula though probably only in the winter 
months but is extremely rare south of the latitude of Penang. 
As is the case with so many migratory species birds that have 
not yet attained the fully adult plumage appears to be in the 
great majority. 

58. Hibrococcyx hisicolor (Hodgs.). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 40; Robinson, antea, vol. v, p. 93. 

Hierococcyx fugax (part.) Shelley, tain. eit. p. 2361. 

a-c. X 9 vix ad. 2 i imm. Telok Wau, Terutau, 
i8th-24th December 1916. [Nos. 3659, 
3728, 3729] • 
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i. 1 S ad. Sungei Udang, Terutau, 8th March, 
1909. 

TL. 310, ago, 273; W, 176, 171, 17a; T, 158, 160, 145; B, 
34, 28, 5, 30; TS, 18, 19, 19. 

" Iris orange, orbital ring and feet bright chrome, bill 
yellowish green, tip and culmen green.” 

Fairly abundant, especially in the winter months, through- 
out the Peninsula but much commoner in the northern half, 
w'here its numbers are evidently largely augmented by 
migrants. Some birds, however, probably reside throughout 
the year as the museum possesses adults and extremely young 
birds shot at Temengoh, Northern Perak, on July 15th. 

The most souther!}' specimen I have been able to examine 
IS an adult male from Gunong Tampin, Negri Sembilan, and 
this is undoubtedly the present form. Specimens from 
Southern Johore and from Singapore will however not 
improbably prove to be referable to the original Hierococcyx 
fugax (Horsf.) described from Java, of which the present form 
is only the continental race. 

The species has not as yet been recorded from any part of 
.Siam except the Peninsula. 

59. Eudynamis URiENTALis MALAYANA, Cab. and Heine. 

Eudynamis orientalis, Robinson and Kloss, p. 41; 
Robinson antea, vol. v, p. 146. 

Eudynamis honorata (part.) Shelly, tom, cit, p. 316; 
Robinson Ibis, 1915, p. 737. 

Eudynamis malayana. Cab. and Heine. Mus. Hein, iv, 
p. 52 (1862). 

Eudynamis orientalis malayana, Hartert, Nov. Zool. 
X, p. 236 (1903); Gyldenstolpe, p. 103. 

a, b. 2 S vix ad. Koh Kadan (Pulau Papan;, 
Trang, S. W. Siam. 7th-8th January, 1917. 
[Nos. 3865-6]. 

"Iris red, bill greenish slate, legs slate.” 

TL.— ,415; W. igS, 201; T, 211, 214; B, 38,40; TS,34, 34. 

Fairly common everywhere. 

The races of the Koel have been much discussed from the 
time of Walden {Ibis i86g, p. 239 et seq.), but no great degree 
of unanimity seems to have been attained. In the Malay 
Peninsula arid possibly in Siam the question is further com- 
plicated by the fact that individuals of two different taces 
appear to winter in the country 'while in addition there are 
possibly birds who are resident throughout the year, though 
we have no direct evidence on this point as the species is 
extremely rare anywhere on the mainland except in the north 
of the Peninsula. 
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Most authorities are agreed that in the Indian and Indo- 
Malayan regions two races occur, viz., one with a wing less than 
8 in. (200) mm. and a less robust bill, the male with a greenish 
gloss and the female with clear white streaks on the head and 
white bars on the tail. 

This race \i Eudynamis orientalis honoraia (Linn.) 

The second race is larger, wing up to 8.6 in. (215 mm.) or 
more, with a more robust bill, with a cast of violaceous in 
the plumage of the male nnd the pale parts of the female huffy 
or rufescent buff. 

This race is Eudynamis orientalis malayana, Cab. and 
Heine. 

Judged by these standards specimens from Trang 
(Mainland and Islands), December and January; Koh Pennan 
and Koh Samui, SW. Siam, May; Pulau Langkawi, February; 
Pulau Paya near Pulau Langkawi, December; Pulau Jemor, 
Aroa Ids. November; Pulau Jarak, Straits of Malacca, March ^ 
and Pulau Lalang and Pulau Rumpia, Sembilan Ids., ‘November 
and January; belong to this form, orientalis malayam, 

('ah. and Heine while others from Pulau Langkawi, February; 
Pulau Paya nenr Pulau Langkawi, April; Pulau Bidan, near 
Penang, April; Pulau Jarak, Straits of Malacca, March; Pulau 
Rumpia, Sembilan Ids. January and March, and Great Rcdang 
Id. off the coast of Trengganu, August, belong to Eudynamis 
orientalis honor ata (Linn.b 

The evidence, such as it is, points to the possibility that 
there is no resident Koel in the Malay Peninsula, south of 
Tning, and that the birds that are so numerous on the small 
islands off the coast are seasonal visitors, the differences noted 
between them being due to the fact that they have come from 
widedy separated localities, thus accounting for the fact that 
two apparently different races can be shot on the same small 
island on the same day. The races of Eurystomus orientalis and 
Accipiter gnlaris afford parallel instances. 

60. ChRYSOCOLAPTES GUTTACRISTATUS INDO-MALAYICUS, 
Hesse. 

Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus (Tick.) Harght, tom. 
cit. p. 448 (pari.) Robinson and Kloss, p. 47; RobinsoUy antea, 
vol. V, p. 147. 

Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus indo-malayicus, Hesse, 
Ornith. MonaisL p. 182 (1911). Gyldenstolpc, Kongl. Svemka. 
Vetmsk. Akad. HandL Band 50 No. 8, p. 49 (1913). Robinson, 
Ibis, 1915, p* 739; 

a. S Pulau Langkawi, nth February, 1909. 
[F.M.S. Mus. 310/09,] 

h. 9 Kubong Badak, Pulau Langkawi, i8th 
March, 1909. [F.M.S. No. 315/09.] 

. c. i Sungei Udang, Pulau Terutau. 8tb March 
1909, [F.M-.S. No, 313/09-] 
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3^» Telok Wau, Pulau Terutau. i8-24th 
December 1916. fNos. 3658, 3678* 3 ?^ 3 > 

3730O 

h-i. i 9 Chong, Trang, S. W. Siam ii-i5th 
December 1909. [F.M.S. Mus. Nos. 395, 
396/10.] 

j. S vix ad. Koh Samui, Bandon Bight, S. E. 
Siam. 8th May 1916. 

“ Iris orange, bill dark greenish slate, feet olive green.” 

The detailed measurements of two males from Terutau, 
taken in the flesh are ; TL. 287, 290; W, 164, 157 ; T. 97, 95 ; 
B, 50, 54; TS. 31, 28. 

The wing and bill (from gape) of the Langkaw i specimens 
taken on the skins are male, W, 156, B. 55; Female, W, 151, 
B. 49; of three other specimens from Terutau: — Males, W. 
159. *54. B. 52, 51. Female, 153, B. 46. Of the Trang speci- 
mens, Male, W. 157, B. 49; Female, W. 150, B. 51. Of 
* the bird from Koh Samui, W. 160, B. 52. The dimensions of 
two males from 'I'onka (the type locality of the subspecies as 
given by Hume {Stray Fiath. viii, p. 154) as 6’ 15 and 6*3 in. 
on the wing. viz. 156 and 160, which agrees well with the 
above series. 

In my paper on the collection made by Mr. Kloss in S. E. 
Siam I unfortunately attributed Tickell’s type of Picus 
gutlacristaius (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal) lii, p. 578 (1833) to 
Northern Tenasserim, where the greater part of his collections 
were made, whereas it was really secured in the jungles of 
Eastern Bengal. As Hume, Oates and Blanford have pointed 
out the Southern Indian bird, C. delessertii, Blyth, that from 
eastern Bengal and the low country adjacent, C. guitacristatus 
(Tick.) and the birds from the northern Malay Peninsula 
approximate in size, though it would appear that the Mala)' 
birds on the whole averages smaller, the wing never exceeding 
164 mm (6,45 in.) while it is possibly brighter in general tone. 
Chrysocolaptes sultatuus (Hodgs.) from the Himalayas is a 
very large bird indeed and can fairly claim subspeciflc rank on 
these grounds alone though there are no tangible differences in 
colouration. 

In the Malay Peninsula the bird is common in the 
northern third but is unknown from any locality between 
Penang and Southern Johore where a small form occurs, W. 
male, 148, 143; B. 46, 47, which will receive a name in due 
course. This form also occurs abundantly on the islands of 
the Rhio-Johore archipelago south of Singapore. 

It thu.s appears that in order of size we have the following 
forms. 

C . guitacrisMm stdtofms, HimuMyas. Wiiig averag- 
ing 177 mm. 

C. gititacruliitus guttaeristatus. Eastern Bengal, 
Burma, etc. Wing x6i or perhaps slightly more. 
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C. gnttacristatm indomalayicus. Southern Siam and 
North Malay Peninsula, Wing 156 mm. (mean of twelve.) 

C. guttttcristatus delessertii, Southern India. Wing 
averaging 152. 

C. guttacristatus {unnamed). Extreme soyth Malay 
Peninsula, Wing, 145 mm. 

The bills grade in even greater ratio. 

The maximum range of wing of the species as a whole is 
from about 190 to 143 ora subspecies to every nine mm. as 
all authorities seem agreed that no constant differences in 
colouration can l)e detected except possibly as noted above, a 
slightly more intense tint in the Indo-Chinese and Indo- 
Malayan specimens. 

61. Alophonerpes puj.vekulentus (subsp.) ? 

Hemilophus pulverulentus (Temm.) ; Hargiii, tom. 
cit. p. 494. 

Alophonerpes pulverulentus, Robinson and Kloss, p. 
47 ; Robinson, aniea, vol. V, p. 95. 

Millleripicus pulverulentus harterti, Hesse Ornith. 
Monaish. xix, p. 182 (1912), Gyldenstoipe, p. 96. 

a-b. S ? Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S. W. Siam. 

loth January, 1917. [Nos. 3872, 3.] 

c. <f Telok Wau, Terutau, 27th December, 1916. 

[No. 3761.] 

d. ? Pulau Terutau, 3rd December 1907. 

[F.M.S. Mus. 2907/97.] 

e. 2 Pulau Langkavii. 9th February 1909. 

[F.M.S. Mys. 309/09.J 

f-g. S S Ulu Malacca, Pulau Langkawi 29th 

December 1912. 

1 have no access to He.sse’s description of this form 
described from Burmah but which is apparently merelj- a 
larger form of the Malayan race, nor have I specimens from 
Java whence came Temminck’s type so these specimens cannot 
at present be identified subspecifically with any certainty. 

The wings of the males are 222, 228, 228 and of the four 
females, 221, 227, 227, 235, while Glydenstolpe’s two males 
from North Siam which would certainly belong to Hesse’s 
race are given as 242, 235. A female from Kuala Lipis, 
Pidiang is 229 mm. 

Compared with a female from Anynt Paku, Seribas, S. W. 
Sarawak, whose wing measures 230 mm. all the Malayan birds 
sure much greyer and less slaty black, especially on the top of 
the head, the mantle 'and undersurface, but this difference may 
be merely individual. 

“ Iris dark ha*el, orbits slate, tall greenish horn, culmen 
at base darker feet slate." 
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62. Gecinus viridanus, Blyth. 

Hargitt, tom. cit. p. 47 ; Robittsoti and Kloss, p. 45 ; 

Robinson, anUa, vol. V, p. 95. 

Gecinus weberi, Mnller, Orn. Jm. Salanga, p. 69 

(1882). 

Picus viridianus (sic) Gyldenstolpe, p. 89. 

a-e. 1 4 ?. W. side Telibun, Trang, S.W. Siam. 

2-3rd January, 1917. [Nos. 3800, 38x3-4, 
3821-2.] 

e-». 6 3 ?. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Traiig, 

S.W. Siam. 5-6th January, 1917. [Nos. 
3839-40, 3848-51, 3863-5.] 

ii~q. 2 3,1 9 . Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. 
Siam. lO-iith January. 1917. [3876-7. 

3888.] 

“ Iris chocolate, upper mandible black, lower yellow, 
slate at tip, feet olive, orbits slate.” 

Both bronzy green and olive green types are represented 
in the series from each island, all the specimens being quite 
adult. 

Two males from Koh Muk present a curious abnoimality, 
having the feathers of the flanks and abdonum largely creamy 
white, evidently due to partial albinism, which is by no means 
uncommon among species both of birds and mammals inhabit- 
ing small islands in the Malayan area, and presumably to be 
explained by deterioration of stock due to excessive inbreeding. 

In the north of the Peninsula, this species takes the place 
of G. which has not been met with north of Langkawi, 

while the southernmost specimen of G. viridanus in our poss- 
ession was obtained at Pelarit, Perl is. The relation between 
the two forms is however evidently not subspecific as the large 
series in the Museums .show no evidence of intergradation. 

63. Gecinus vittatus eisenhofeni (Gyldenstolpe). 

Gecinus vittatus (nec VieilL), Robinson and Kloss, 
p. 45 ; Robinsott Ibis 1915, p. 738. 

Picus vittatus eisenhoferi, Gyldenstolpe, Ornith. 
Monatsb. xix, p. 28 (1916); id. op. cit. p. 88 (1916). 

a. 9 . Pulau Dayang Bunting Langkawi, loth 
December, 1916. [No. 3619.] 

Gyldenstolpe (loc. cit.) is probably not incorrect in separ- 
ating the northern race of this woodpecker from that inhabit- 
ing the Southern Malay Peninsula, Java and Sumatra,. though 
the material at his disposal appears to have consisted of a 
single female with a wing of 142 and a tail of 128. 

The present bird has the wing 137 and the tail, which is 
not completely grown, about 114. Two other females from the 
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same locality measure W. 137, 135; tail, 125, 115 and two 
males W. 138, 135, T. 122, 122. 

Mr, Kloss’ two specimens from S.E. Siam listed by me 
had the wing about 139. All these birds may be considered as 
belonging to the above cited northern race, which differs 
merely in size from birds from the south of the Malay Penin- 
sula which for the present may be taken as representing true 
C. vittatus (typical locality lava) the colour distinctions noted 
by Gyldenstolpe in his single specimen occurring in both forms 
indifferently. The dimensions of the southern birds in the 
F.M.S. Museums from localities rangitig from Kuala Selangor 
to the extreme south of the Peninsula are wing, 127-132 or a 
mean of 128.2 for eight specimens while the wing of the 
northern form as indicated by the specimens quoted above 
ranges from i 35-142 with a mean also for eight specimens of 
138*2 mm. 

64. Calorhamphus hayi (J. E. Gray). 

Shelley, tom. cit. p. 50: Robinson and Kloss, p. 43. 

a-c. 2 S. 1 9. imm. Pasir Raj.'t. Pulau Lontar, 
S.W. Siam. 9th January, 1917. [Nos, 
3867-9.] 

It is very unusual to find barbets frequenting even the 
larger islands near the coast of the Malay Peninsula and the 
occurrence of this species at Pulau Lontar was therefore a little 
surprising. 

It seems hardly correct to rank this form from Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula as merely a subspecies of C. fuligi- 
nosus (Temm.) from Borneo, which differs so markedly in its 
deep brick red throat, chin and upper breast, as some authors 
have done. Malayan bii ds precise!;' agree with specimens from 
Korinchi, West Sumatra, and it is difficult to credit Buttikofor 
(Notes Leyden Mus. ix, p. 17 (1887) who seems to consider that 
the two species are hut plumage stages of one and the same 
bird. Of the very large series of C. hayi from the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra that h.ave passed through my hands 
I have never seen one that could for a moment be confounded 
with C. fuliginosMs, while the same is true of the series of 
C. fuliginosus before me, when compared with C. hayi, 

Immature birds have the throat and lower surface washed 
with pale sulphur yellow and the tips of the median wing 
co'verts rufous buff. The bills are black in the males and 
brownish horn in the females. 

65. Xantholaema haemacephala (P. L. S. Mull.). 

Xantholaema haematocephala, Shelley, tom. cit. p. 89 ; 

Robimpn and Khss, p. 44; Robinson, antea, p. 95 (1913)- 

a-c. 2^9. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam, 
It — lath January, 1917. [No. 3890, 3906, 7] . 

Iris haael, bill black, feet and oi'bits coral.” 
s^i., 1917. , 
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These specimens have the wing, 84.5 mm. and I do not 
see how they are to be separated from typical specimens from 
the Philippines, with which they agree in size. In any event 
however there is a name available for the continental bird, 
viz. Bucco indicHs, Lath. Ind. Orn. i., p. 205 ( 179 °) which must 
be applied to Malayan birds, although Parrot has separated the 
Sumatran bird on the strength of a slightly smaller Size which 
is not altogether borne out by our large series from West 
Sumatra and on certain differences in colour,, some of which 
we can confirm, the most noticeable )>eing.the ab.senee of the 
conspicuous orange yellow collar beneath the scarlet pectoral 
patch, which is very noticeable in all the Malayan but liarely 
indicated in any Sumatran specimens, which in addition have 
the green centres to the feathers of the abdomen and flanks 
more restricted and the margins of a creamy rather than a 
sulphury yellow. Parrot’s name for this form Megalaema 
haetmcephala delicti, {Abhandl, der Konigl. Bayer. A had. der. 
Wissenseh. (II) xxiv. Bd. i, p. 169 (1907) is however ante- 
dated hy Bucco rafflesius Boie, Brief. Ost. Ind. No. 15 (1832), 
of which our Korinchi and Padang coast birds may be 
regarded as topotypes. 

65. Hirunoo badia, Cass. 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 166; Robinson and Kloss, p. 50; 
Robinson, antea, vol. V, p. 98. 

a. Telok Wau, Terutau, ijrd I>ecember, 1916. 
No. 3721. 

“ Iris and bill dark, feet dark maroon brown.” 

r 

Very common indeed both on Langkawi and Terutau and 
probably all over the Peninsula where there are precipitous 
limestone hills. Resident throughout the year and nut known 
outside the limits of the Peninsula. A closely allied-, but' paler 
and considerably smaller form, H. hyperythra, Layard, is 
resident in Ceylon. 

66. Hirondo jAVANiCA, Sparrm. 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brtt. Mus. p. 142 (1885) ; Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 50. 

a. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trang, S.W. Siam, 
5th January, 1917. No. 3854. 

“ Iris dark, bill and feet black.” 

Found breeding on the cliffs of Koh Muk together with 
Cypselus subfurcatus and CoUocalia sp. Also common on Pulau 
Terutau, P. Langkaw'i and P. Tenguh betw-een Langkawi and 
P. Langkawi. 

Common and resident all along the coasts of the Malay 
Peninsula, according to Hume and Davison rare in Tenasserim 
but very common in Southern Malaya. Curiously eniHigh not 
hitherto recorded from Siam proper, though it. i&. mentioned 
in a List of the Birds of Lower Cochin China by Tirant. Occurs 
also ii^ the Philippines. 
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67. Pitta megarhyncha, Schleg. 

Sclater, tom. cit. p. 421; Robinson and Kloss, p. 48; 
Moulton, Journ. Straits Branch. Roy. Asiat Soc. No. 67, p. 157, 
No. 311 (1914). 

Pitta brachyura megathyncha, Parrot, Abh. Konigl. 
Bayern. Akad. der TPws. II. Kl. XXIV, Band, i, p. 225 (1907). 

a. S . Kuah, Pulau Langkawi, 27th April, 1915. 

b. S, Pulau Terutau, 3rd March, 1909. 

Though Sclater in the Catalogue and Sharpe in the 
Hand-list (III, p. 180, 1901) record this species as coining only 
from Burma, Tenasserim and the Malay Peninsula, the types 
came from Banka, while Parrot records it, though with some 
doubt as to identification, from Sumatra, where, however, one 
would expect to find it in the low lying south eastern districts. 
Moulton on the strength of a specimen obtained in exchange 
from the Raffles Museum, Singapore, records it from Borneo, 
but the authenticity of the label needs confirmation. 

The Species is, as has been pointed out by many authors, 
totally distinct from, and not a form of, P. cyanoptera, which 
is often found with it. Besides the .striking difference in the 
size of the bill the present species lacks the black chin-spot 
and the mesial dark line on the crown which is much duller in 
colour than in P. cyanoptera. The colours beneath are less 
intense and the white spec ulum on the wing more extensive. 
Both Mr. Kloss and myself have found it only in the vicinity 
of. or actually in, mangrove forest, while its ally is much more 
widely spread. 

68. Pitta cyanopteka, Temm. 

Sclater, Cat. Birds Brit. Mtis. xiv, p. 416 (1888); 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 48; Robinson, Journ. Fed. Malay States 
Mus. V, pp. 97, 147 (1914) ; Gyldenstolpe p. 84. 

a. 9. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 9th 

December, 1916. No. 3614. 

b. i. Telok Wau, Terutau, 27th December. 1916. 

No. 3759- 

“ Iris haxel, bill black, feet pinkish flesh.” 

Common throughout the Peninsula and Siam at one time 
or other of the year. Often in very large numbers on very 
small islands during the winter months. 

69. Pitta culcullata, Hartl. 

Sclater, tom. cit. p. 448 ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 49 ; 
Robinsost, antea, vol. v, p. 97 (1914). 

A single somewhat immature female was shot on Pulau 
Paya, between Pulau Langkawi and the Kedah river, on April 
28th, IQIS* It is not rare in the north of the Peninsula 
general]^ but does not seem to be recorded from Siam proper. 
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70. Pericrocotv$ cirerbu^, Lair. 

Sharpe, U»n, cit. p. 83; Ri^Unsou and Khas, p. 55' 

Gyldensioipe, p. 74; Hartert Vog? ^alaarkt, Fauttf I. p. 486 
(1907). 

a-b. 2 V. Kuah, Palau Langkawi, 29th November, 
1st December, 1907. 

Common all over the Peninsula during the winter months 
but commoner in the north. 

71. Hemicmelidon ferruginea, Hodgs. 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. iv, p. 132 (1879) ; 
Robinson, Jottrn. Fed, Malay States Mm. ii, p. 16- (1906). 

Hemichelidoii cinereiceps, Sharpe, Mus. 1887, p. 441. 

Muscicapa ferruginea, Hartert Vog. Palaarkt. Faun,, i, 
p. 479 (1909). 

a. S. Pulau Adang, Butang Archipelago, 2Qth 
April, 1911. 

b-d. 3 ? . Pulau Paya, nr. Kuala Kedah, 24-26th 
April, 1916. 

This specimen is common in the high mountains of the 
Malay Peninsula, all our specimens being dated October to 
March, but the above specimens, together with one from Pulau 
Jemor, Aroa Islands, shot in Novetn^r 1906 are the only tmes 
recorded from low elevations. It is evident, therefore that the 
species is migrant and not a permanent resident, the above 
specimens being on passage. 

72. Alseonax LATiRosTRis (RafHes). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 453; Robinson and Khss, p. 51; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 742 ; Gyldensioipe, p. 74. 

a. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 9th 
December, 1916. [No. 3w6.] 

b. i. Telok Wau, Terutau, 19th December, 1916. 

. [No. 3668.] 

“ Iris black, bill black, the base yellowish, tarsi 
brownish black.” 

Common throughout the Peninsula during the winter 
months. 

I have grave doubts as to the validity ol> Alseonax 
sMtuemis, Gyidemt. Omith. Monatsb. xix, p. 27 (X916 ) ; loc. dt. p. 
74, founded on two specimens from Ban Hue Pong, Norton 
Siam. The descriptions i;^ like ^al of a freshly Belted 
specimen of the above species but without actual examination 
of typ^ or topotypical specimens it is impossible to be 
certain. 

73. POLIOMYIAS MVGtMAKI (TetHin.)* 

Polioipyias, lutepla, Sharpe, tm.. cit. p. 201 ; Robmon 
irnd RlosSi p. 5t. 
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Muscicapa mugitnaki, Hartert, Vog. Pal. Faun, i, p. 
492 (1910). 

a. i imm. Burau, N. W. Langkawi, 14th Dec- 

ember, 1916. [No. 3636.] 

b. 3 imm. Telok Wau, Terutau, 28th December, 

1916. [No. 3785-] 

“ Iris dark, bill horn, pinkish at base, feet dark 

brown." 

Common in the Penin.sula during the months October to 
April, immature birds in the dull pelage being in the great 
majority. We have numerous specimens from Terutau and 
also an immature male shot on Pulau Butang, Butang group, 
on April 2ist, 1911. 

74. Muscitrea grisola grisola (Blyth). 

Pachycepala grisola, Gadow, Cat, Birds Brit. Mas, 
viii, p. 220 (1883). 

Muscitrea grisola, Robinson and Kloss, p. 54 ; Robinson, 
antea, vol. V, p. 148 ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 743 : Gyldenstolpe, 
P- 78- 

Pachycephala grisola grisola, Streseniann, Nov. Zool. 
XX, p. 355 (1913)- 

a. ? . Kuala Kubong Badak, Langkawi, 19th 

March, 1909. 

b. 9 . Pulau Langkawi, i6th February, 1909. 

c-d. 2?. Pulau Butang, Butang Archipelago, 
20th April, 1911. 

e. Pulau Nipis, Butang Archipelago, 22nd 
April, 1911. 

/. 3 . Pulau Tengah, Butang Archipelago, 23rd 

April 1911. 

All these birds are fully adult, those from the Butang Ids. 
being in breeding condition. Immature birds shot on Koh 
Samui, Bandon Bight in May and Pulau Ketam, coast of 
Selangor, in July, have the outer webs of the inner secondaries 
rufous brown and the wing coverts tipped and edged with the 
same colour. 

Very common on most small islands near the Mala}' 
Peninsula where there is mangrove forest and also along the 
coast ot the mainland in similar situations, but so far as my 
experience goes never found in dry forest. 

There has been much discussion as to the systematic 
position of this bird. It is certainly not a typical Pachycephala 
but would appear to be best placed in a genus of its own, 
near to Niltava and Rhiwmyias. If only on zoogeographical 
grounds, it must be removed from Pachycephala. 
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75. HypoTHYMis A^UREA PROPHATA, Oberholser. 

Hypothymis azurea, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 274 : 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 53 ; Robinson, antea \ ol. V, pp. 99, 148. 

Hypothymij azurea prophata, Oberholser, Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mm. 39, p. 507 (1911) ; Gyldensiolpe, p. 79. 

a-b. ^V. Burau, NW. Langkawi, 14 December. 
1916. [Nos. 3632, 3642.] 

e-j. 4^, 4?. Telok Wau, Terutan, i8-28th 
December, 1916. [Nos. 3652-3, 3694, 3709, 

3938. 3749. 3770. 3786-1 

k-l. W. side Pnlau Telibim, Trang, SW. 

Siam. 2-3rd January, 1917. [Nos. 3809, 
3820.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill and orbits smalt, feet blue 

grey.” 

Males range from 72 to 76 mm. in wing measiuement, and 
are very coniitant in colouration over the whole length of the 
Malay Peninsula when specimens of a similar age and plumage 
are compared. 

Cyornis sumatkknsis (Sharpe). 

Siphia sumatrensis, Sharpe Tom, cit. p. 451. 

Cyornis sumatrensis, Harteri, Nov. Zool. ix, p. 550 
(1902) ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 51 : Robinson, antea, vol. v, p. 
147 '.I9t5); Gyldensiolpe, p. 76. 

a-e, 4<J,?. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 
8-9th Dpcember, 1916. Nos. 3607, 3609, 

3611-13- 

/. i. Burau, NW. Langkawi, 13th December. 
1916. No. 3633. 

li-j. 2i, 2?. Telok Wau, Terutau, i8-28th 
December, igi6. Nosj. 3654, 3699, 3783-4. 

” Iris and bill black, feet livid purplish flesh.” 

These specimens, with large series obtained from various 
other localities in the peninsula are veiy consistent inter se, 
and I have nothing to add to the brief' description already 
given by myself and Mr. Kloss (/w. cit.). The wing varies 
from 70-73 mm. In all, the belly, under tail coverts and under 
wing coverts are pure unsullied white, therein differing from 
C. dialilaema, Salvad., which has these parts sullied buff, a 
larger patch of blue on the sides of the breast, a deeper blue last 
and is also possibly slightly smaller. The females also are 
quite different. 

76. Terpsiphonk paradisi affinis (Blyth). 

Terpsiphone affinis, Sharpe, torn. cit. p. 274 ; Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 53 ; Robinson, antea, vol. v, pp. 99, 148; Robinson, 
Ibis, 1915, p. 745; Gyldemtolpe, p. 8i. 
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a. ?. imm. W. side Piilau Telibun, Trang, SW. 

Siam. 2nd Janiiar}', 1917. [No. 3817.] 

b. ?. imm. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, SW. Siam. 

loth Januar)-, 1917. [No. 3881.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill, feet and orbits Payne’s grey. 

These specimens, are apparently birds of the year with 
the mantle and tail very pale cinnamon rufous but with a 
rather large bill, so that they are probably not the far Eastern 
form, 7 '. p, inch (Gould) wliich winters in the Malay peninsula. 
W'ing 83, 84 mm. 

In the white plumage T. /». incii and T.p. (iffnis are with 
difhculty separated by the greater amount of black in the 
edgings of the tail feathers and wing coverts and by difference 
in size. Birds in the .second year plumage are however easily 
distinguished by the rich maroon mantle and darker undei^ 
surface (especially throat) of T.p. incii. 

77. Cyanoptila cyanomelana (Temm.). 

Xanthopygia cyanomelaena, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 251. 

Cyanoptila bella, Siejneger, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xv, 
p. 328 (1892); Robinson antea, vol. II, p. 189 (1909). 

Cyanoptila cyanomelaena, Robinson and Kloss, p. 53. 

Muscicapa cyanomelana, Hartert. Vog. Palaarkt. 
Faun. I, p. 492 (1909). 

a. S. ad. .Sungei Udang, Terutau. 19th March 

igog. F.M.S*. Mus. No. 372/09. 

No fill tiler specimens of this beautiful Flj catchei have 
been obtained in the Malay Peninsula .since the above bird was 
securiid. We have it. howevei, both from Borneo (Ulu Paku, 
Seribas, November, and from Korinchi, Sumatra, March). 

78. Aecuthina viRimssiMA (Bp.). 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. vi, p. 55 (1881) ; Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 55. 

rt-c. 3<J. Telok Wau, Terutau. i8-26th Decem- 
ber 1916. [Nos. 3657, 3752, 3681] 

“Iris dark hazel, bill plumbeous, upper mandible 
black, feet slaty green.’’ 

By no means a common bird in the Malay Peninsula, 
where it keeps much more to deep jungle than its congener, 
Ae. tiphia. This species is here approaching its northern limit, 
not having been obtained beyond Trang. 

79. Chloropsis viRims zosi'ekops, Vig. 

Chloropsis zosterops. Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 24; Robinson 

and Kloss, p. 55. 

a. S. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.^^^ Siam. 

2nd January 1917. [No. 3811.] 
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b,c. i, 9 Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam, 
loth-iath January 1917. [Nos. 3879, 393a.] 
“ Iris hazel, bill black, in the female the lower 
mandible light horn, feet slate or Payne’s grey.” 

In a review of this group (Nov. Zoo\. ix, pp. 211-212 
(1902) Hartert has established a subspecies. C, viridts viridi- 
tectus, (type from Baram, Sarawak) for the Bornean form based 
on the fact that the shoulder spot is glistening green without 
any bluish gloss, and a considerable series from SW. Sarawak 
confirms his diagnosis. He considers that Malayan birds 
should also be placed in this race but in this I cannot agree 
as the majority of our large series precisely agree in the tint 
of the shoulder spot with a specimen from Kimbo Pengadang, 
Bencoolen (Jacobson coll.) which is a topotype of C. sosterops, 
Vig. 

80. Chloropsis icterocephala chlokocephala, 
(Wald.). 

Chloropsis chlorocephala, Sharpe, tom. cii. p. 28. 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 55 ; Robinson antea, vol. V, p. 101 ; 
Robinson Ibis, p. 745 ; Gyidenstolpe, p. 65. 

a. i. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. 12th 
January, 1917. [No. 3903.] 

“ Iris chestnut red, bill black, feet sage green.” 

Gyidenstolpe (loc. cit.) suggests that C. icterocephala 
may also occur on the southern parts of Siamese Malaya. 
As a matter of fact several specimens were obtained by 
Dr. Annandale and myself at Bnkit Besar in Patani, though 
Grant in his report* on the dollection has accidentally omitted 
the precise locality. This species meets and intergrades with 
C. icterocephala in Perlis whence we have a pair which it is 
impossible to refer definitely to either form. 

81. Irena puella cyanba, Begbie. 

Irena cyanea, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 179; Robinson and 
Kloss, p. 56. 

a-c. 3 d ad. Burau, NW. Langkawi, I2th-I4th 
December 1916. [Nos. 3620, 3630, 3637.] 

d-j. 1 i did. 4 i imm., 2 ?. Tebk Wau, Teru- 
tau. i9th>28th December 1916. [Nos. 3662, 
3664, 3671-2, 3689, 3713, 3774.] 

”Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” 

Exceedingly common in heavy jungle on Langkawi and 
Terutau, while a single specimen was obtained in April, 1915, 
on the small island of Pulau Paya, near Kuala Kedah. 

The series of males moulting into the adult plumage con- 
firms Gyldenstolpe’s observations on the closely allied race /. p. 
puella from further north {loc. cit. p. 66) that the adult livery is 
acquired by a direct chan^ of colour in the feather without 
* Pucic Mafatjr, Zool III, p. 8p (1906). 
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moult, a possibility that has always been hotly disputed by 
many biologists. 

The southern subspecies is extraordinarily close to the 
northern and only differs in the relative length of the under 
tail coverts, which more nearly approach the tip of the tail in 
the southern than they do in the northern form. There seems 
to be no tangible difference in size. Wings of Langkawi adult 
female, 122-128 mm. 

82. Hemixus mai.accensis (Blyth). 

Sharpe, tom. cil. p. 52; Robinson and Kloss, p. 56; 
Robinson, antea vol. V, p. 102 (1915). 

a. ?. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.W. Siam. 
Tst January 1917. [No. 3804.] 

Quite rare in the north of the Peninsula, whence we have 
three specimens only, not differing from others from the 
vicinity of the type locality, Malacca. 

83. Microtarsus melanocephalos (Gm.). 

Micropus melanocephalus, Sharpe, torn. cit. p. 65; 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 57. Robinson, antea, vol. v. p. 148. 

Microtarsus melanocephalus, Gyldcnstolpe, p. 66. 

a-b. 2 i, Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. 
I2th January 1917. [Nos. 3904, 5.] 

“ Iris blue, bill and feet black.” 

84. Criniger gutturalis ochraceus, Moore. 

Criniger sordidus, Richmond, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
xxii, p. 320 (1900); Robinson and Kloss, p. 57; Robinson, antea, 
vol. v, p. 102 (1915). 

Criniger ochraceus, Moore, Cat. Birds Mus. E.I.C. i, p. 
252*1,1854) ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 746; 

Crinigei gutturalis sordidus, Gyldcnstolpe, p. 67. 
a. 9. Burau, N.W. Langkawi, 15th December 
1916. [No. 3645-] 

“ Iris chocolate, bill plumbeous, blackish on culmen. 
tarsi horny pink.” 

The Bulbuls of this group are extremely closely allied and 
the several species described are but little more than ill-defined 
subspecies. From descriptions, I fail to see in what respects 
Criniger henrici, Cust. Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, 1896, p. 183, 
can be distinguished from this form. Gyldcnstolpe (loc. cit.) 
lists both, from the same locality, Koon Tan, in Northern Siam. 

The present race is common in the Northern Malay Penin- 
sula, becoming slightly differentiated further south. 

85. Pycnonotus finlaysoni, Strickl.' 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 144; Robinson and KUrss, p. 58;, 
Robumn, antea, vol. V, p. 149; Robinson, Ibis. 1915, p. 747: 
Gyldcnstolpe, p. 69. 


XX 
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a-e', 4 i ?. Ttiok Wau, Terutttu. aoch-afith 
December 1916. [Nos. 3675. 3 ^ 7 > 3700, 

372 *^, 377 ».) 

Iris chestnut, bm black, feet slate.” 

Extremely common in the north of the Peninsula, largely 
replacing P. amlis, vrhich however also occurs; rare and' 
^Oradic in the south. 

86. Pycnonotus plumosos, Blyth. 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 152 ; Robitmn and Kloss, p. 58. 

a-e. West side, Pulau Telibiin, i-3rd. January 
1917. [Nos. 3802, 3828, 9.] 

“ Iris chocolate, reddish or dark red, bill black, feet 
pinkish brown.” 

This is the only one of this group of the genus about 
which no difhcult)' arises in identification. Colouration is on 
the whole very constant, though freshly moulted specimens are 
darker above than otlvers. Tail and wings always strongly 
wnhed with olive green and the ear-coverts with pale shaft 
stripes. 

87. PYCNONOtUS SIMPLEX (LeSS.). 

Sharpet tom. eit, p. 153: Robinson and Kloss, p. 58; 
Richmond, Proc, U. S. Nat. Mus. a6, p. 506 (1903). 

Pycnonotus sp. (?) Richnmtd loc. cit. p. 506. 

Pycnonotus olivaceus chloeodis, Oberhoher, Smithsonian 
Misc. Coll. vol. 60, p. II (1912). 

a-c. 3?.Telok Wau, Terutau. 20-29th Decem- 
ber 1916. , [Nos. 3677, 3732, 3794 ] 

“Iris Indian red, bill dark horn, feet pinkish yellow - 

horn." 

1 have compared these and numerous other Malaj'an birds 
with three specimens from the West Coast of Sumatra which 
can be regarded us typical of P. simplex (Less.) and also of 
P. olivaceus chloeodis, (Dberhoker, and can detect no material 
differences, certainly none that would warrant even subspecific 
distinction. 

The wings of three Sumatran birds are 76, 77, 82, while 
nine Malayan birds average 81 mm. The Sumatran bird 
cannot therefore be said to be “ larger.” 

The colour of the irides, relied on by Richmond for 
separation of species, is quite unreliable. Two Sumatran birds 
recorded by myself nave them “ white ” and a third by Jacob- 
son “ light orange,” while the Terutau birds had them as noted 
ibove “ Indian Red,” but they are undoubtedly all the same 
form. 

In any event the Sumatran bird, if dfstihet, must be culled 
P. sitnpltse simplex (Lem) while the Malayan bird (type from 
MaUtcca compared) will be P, simplex brunnem (Bfyth), Jonn. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal xiv, p. 568 (1842). 
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88. Pellornsuw »ubochraceum, Swinh. 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 521 ; Robimou and Kioss, p. 59; 
liobtttsofp antea, vol. V, pp. J03, 149; Kobimon Ibis, igis.p. 748; 
Gyldenstolpe, p. 748. 

a-b. i 9 . Burau, N. W. Langkawi. 12th Decem- 
ber 1916. Nos. 3623, 4. 

c. ^ . Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam, nth 
January 1917. No. 3884. 

“ Iris chestnut, orbital space sage green, bill horn, 
lower mandible yellowish, feet pale yellowish flesh. 

Exceedingly common over the whole of the northera 
third of the Malay Peninsula and in the Langkawi group, 
frequenting low trees in secondary jungle and shrubs and 
bushes at the edges of open sfuices. 

The large series in the F.M.S. Museums shows consider- 
able variation in the depth of tint of the buff on the lower 
surface and in the width and intensity of the black shah stripim 
on the breast as is noted by Gv Idenstolpe. The differences are 
apparently due to age and are not correlated with locality. 

89. MaUACOCINCLA ABBOTTl (Blyth). 

Turdinus abbotti, Siusrpe, torn. cit. p. 541 ; Ogilvie 
Grant fount. Fed. Mala^ States Mm. iii, p. 29 (1908) ; Robinson 
Ibis, 1915, p. 749 : Robinson and Kioss, p. 59. 

Turdinus olivaceus, Robinson antea, vol. V, pp. 103, 
149 U 9 I 5 )- 

Turdinus abbotti ulivaoeum, Hartert, Nov, Zool. ix, 
p. 562 (1902). 

Turdinus abbotti abbotti (Blyth) Gyldenstolpe, p. 57. 

a-b. S, ? Burau, N. W. Langkawi, 12th Decem- 
ber, 1916. [Nos. 3625, 3626.] 

c-m. 6 6 ? Telok Wau, Terutau, 20-28th Dec- 

ember, 1916. [Nos. 3667, 3682, 3687, 3690, 
3692, 3698, 3706, 3733-4. 3750-*. 377I-] 

n~o. <f, ^ Pasir Raju, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam, 
I2th January, 1917. [Nos. 3908-9.] 

" Iris red, ;reddi®h chestnut or orange, bill slate, 
black on cutmen, feet flesh or brownish flesh.” 

Diametrically opposite opinions have been expressed by 
Grant and .Hartert (f«r. cit.) on the separability of the northern 
and southern forms of this species, Turdinus abbotti, BlyBt. 
Jowm. Asiat. Soc.:B 4 mgfd. ,xvi, p. 601 (1843), type from Ramree 
Id,, Arakan, and Unkeoptertm oUvocmm, Strickland, Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist, xix, p. 132 (1847), type from Malacca. 

As ;l have stiggested dsewiicre fibis, 1915, p. 749' much 
i»f the t^y^repanby is probably due to the r^ithty with which 
skins of this-amd other .alUed Tifneliinesspccies rape. 
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It would seem to be a fact, however, that the majority of 
southern birds are dull, therein conforming; with the diagnosis 
of M. a. olivaceum (Strickl.) while the majority of those from 
the north are bright, agreeing with T. abbotti abbotti (Blyth). 
This is not, however, universally true in the present series, as 
the pair from Langkawi, one from Terutau and one from P. 
Lontar,the most northerly locality visited, are as dull as any from 
Kuala Lumpur and other parts of Selangor. The remainder, 
and also specimens collected in 1915 in Langkawi are brighter 
birds, having the undertail coverts rich bu% rufous, the rufous 
buff of the Hanks carried up high on the sides of the chest. 
Birds from Trang vary and ones from Perlis are brighter than 
Selangor and Pahang skins. We have a topotype of M. a. 
olivaceum from Malacca, but it is a native skin so old and 
deteriorated that no reliable comparison can be made with it. 
None of the specimens are quite so bright as those obtained 
by Mr. Kluss on the coasts and islands of SE. Siam and listed 
by me in the Ibis for 1915. 

Gyldenstolpe {loc. cit.) is in error in stating that these 
specimens were referred to T. a. olivaceum, though a reference is 
given to Hartert’s discussion of the question under that heading. 

Pending the collection of a lar^e series from topotypical 
localities I have not placed these birds under any subspecific 
name. I have little doubt however that if M. a olivaceum is 
shown to have any real existence, which for the present must 
remain an open question, we shall have to call in the aid of a 
quadrinomial or even quinqenomial system, as is already 
used in some cases by Hartert, Stresemann and Parrott. 
If this comes into use at all extensively it becomes an open 
question whether a return to a bald binomial system is not, 
after all, the simplest and most convenient plan. 

90. MiXOKNIS KUISKICAPILLA KUBKICAPIIXA, in' MOV. 

Mixornis gularis, Sharpe, iotn. cit. p. 576; Robinson and 
Klnss, p, 62 : Robinson antea, vol. v, p. 106 ^1915); Gyldenstolpe, 
p. 60. 

Mixornis gularis rubricapillus, Robinson antea, vol. v, 
p. 149 (1915). 

Mixornis gularis rubricapilla, Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 

751 - 

a. V . Burau, N.W. Langkawi, 14th December 
1916. No. 3643. 

.3 ^ .1 Telok Wau, Terutau, i8th-26th 
December. Nos. 3655, 3676, 3703, 3726, 
3747 - 8 - 

/(-». 9 W. side Pulau Telibun, Ttang, S.W. 

Siam. ist-2nd January X917. Nos. 3^3, 

3819. 

" Iris whitish, whiti.sh yellow or yellowish white,' pale 
yellow or pale orange, bill bluish slate, black on culmen, feet 
sage green or j ellowish green, orbits bluish slate.” 
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Oberholser’s unfortunate disco^e^y that Raffles’ Motacilla 
giUaris hitherto used for this species in its broad sense is 
l)reoccupied and therefore untenable throws the whole of the 
nomenclature of tliis and allied forms into the greatest confusion. 

In the first place it will be generally admitted that the 
present form and Motacilla rubiicapilla^ Tickell, Journ. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, p. 576 (1833) eastern Bengal are only sub- 
specifically distinct. As a group name Tickell’s will therefore 
take precedence of Prtnia pileata, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal, xi. p. 204 (1842) from Malacca, wiiich Oberholser sub- 
stitutes for gulans. 

In 1850 Bonaparte (Conspectus Av. i, p. 217), misled b\ 
Horsfield’s bad figure of Timalia giUaris Zool. Res. Java, 
( 18241 and assuming that the bird came from Java, which was 
not the case, renamed the Sumatran bird as M. sumairana with 
the brief but sufficient diagnosis “ Minor subtus cum gula 
flavissima.” 

Himalayan birds are also described under the names lora 
chloris, Blyth, Journ. Asiatic. Soc. Bengal, xi, p. 794 (1842) and 
Mixornis rnficeps, Hodgson, P.Z.S. 1845, p. 23, these names 
being pure synonyms of each other. 

In 1900 ('ol Rippon described* (Bull. Brit. Orn. Club, xi, 
p. n), under the name i^tachyridopsis sulphur ea from Namchet, S. 
Shan States, what is only a form of this species, and finally 
Gyldenstolpe describes yet another race from North Siam as 
Mixornis gnlaris minor. 

These last two forms (I have examined Rippon’s type) are 
probably pure synon)ms of each other, the race being dis- 
tinguished, apart from its somewhat small size, by the clear 
yellow underparts, the redaction of the shaft stripes on the 
throat to mere hair lines and by great diminution of the 
chestnut tinge on the cap, mantle and external aspect of the 
w'ing?. The form, spread over the greater part of Tenasserim, 
the southern parts of Siam and the northern third of the 
Peninsula is fairly uniform in character and in the absence of 
direct comparison with topotypes of Tickell’s M. rupricapillus, 
cannot be separated from that form. It has had, at present no 
.subspecific name assigned to it. In the central section of the 
Malay Peninsula it grades into the next form, M. r. pileata, 
which is characterised by the somewhat richer coloured under- 
surface, less tinged with glaucous green and by its slight!} 
smaller size. The shaft stripes on the throat are broader and 
the chestnut cap more sharply defined. This form extends 
from Central Perak down the Peninsula and is also found on 
the Rhio Archipelago. We possess topotypes from Malacca. 

F’inally the Sumatran bird is just separable by still richer 
colouring, shaft stripe very strongly marked and extending on 
to the flanks. Lores and superciliary feathers dark. This is 
Mixornis rubrkapilln sumairana. Bp. 

• Smithsimian Mm, tolt. Vol. 60, p. 9 (19*2). 
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The races are therefore : — 

Mixornis rubncapUla rubricaf>illa (Tick.)- Eastern 
Bengiil, Tenasserim. Southern Siam and Indo-china and 
North Malay Peninsula. 

Mixornis ruhricabilla cMoris (Blyth), Sub-Himalaic 
tracts, Nepal to Horam, North Shan States. 

Mixornis rubricapilla sulphttrea (Rippon). Southern 
Shan 'States and N and N.E. Siam. 

Mixornis rubricapilla bileoia (Blyth). Southern half 
Malay Peninsula and Rhio Archipelago. 

Mixornis rubricapilla sumatrana Bp. Sumatra. 

Mixornis rubricapilla zaptera* Oberholzer. Tana 
Masa, Batu I.slands, W. Sumatra. 

Mixornis rubricapilla zarhabdola,* Obcrholaer. Pulau 
Bangkaru, Banyak islands, W. Sumatra. 

91. Myiophuneus EUGEMEi cKASsiKosTKis, Robinson. 

Myiophuneus crassirostris, Robinson, Bull. Brit. Orn. 
Club, XXV, p. 98 ; (1910) ; Robitmn and Kloss, Ibis, 1911, p. 62. 

a-e. 2iad., i?ad. imm. i? imm. Telok Wau, 
Terutau, ly-zsth December, 1916. [Nos. 
3830, 3679. 3696, 3724. 3735- 
/. ?. imm. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia), Trang, S.W. 

Siam. 4th Januar}', 1917. No. 3837. 
g-h. 2<J ad. Pasir Raja (Pulau Lontar), S.W. Siam, 
lo-iith Januai^', 1917. Nos. 3874, 3886. 

“ Iris dark, bill yellow, black on < ulmen, feet black.” 

Fairly common in heavy jungle on the hills, generally in 
gullies and watercourses. 

There is great variation in the very considerable 
number of adult specimens of this form now in the collection 
from the mainland of Trang and Perils and from Langkawi 
and Terutau. All adults have the pale white spots on the wing 
coverts present though in a varying degree, these being hardly 
discernible in one bird from P. Lontar. They are also present 
in most immature birds which entirely lack the glistening 
tips to the feathers above and are dull black beneath. 

There is considerable sexual variation in size, males being 
much the larger. It is evident that the form is intermediate 
between M. temmincki, which has a very wide range in contin- 
ental India, ranging south to Araoan and Burmah and 
eugenii, which does not seem to be known West of the Salwin. 

If the locality of the specimen of M. cramVos/ris mentioned 
by Gyldenstolpe, p. 6a, viz., Java, is correct, I think that the 
identification will have to be revised as the specimens-would 
almost certainly be referable to M. flaoirostris, of which a 
closely related -form, M. dtcrorhynclm, Salvad. is met with in 
the south of the Malay Peninsula and in Sumatra. 

• SrtUksonian Miit. Coll. Vol. tfo, p.,9 (i^ia). 
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92. Herpornis zantholeuca xantholeuca (Hodgs.). 

Herpornis zantholeuca, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 636 ; 
Robinson and Ktoss, p. 63 ; Robinson, antea, vol. v, p. 107 (1915) ; 
GyUenstolpe, p. 62. 

a-b, 2?. Burau, NW. Langkawi, 14th December, 
1916. No. 3638. 

" Iris reddish, bill pale horn, darker on culmen, 
yellowish at base, feet pale pinkish flesh.” 

Fairly common at this one locality on Langkawi in open 
ground near the sea. Widely distributed throughout the 
Peninsula and very constant in characters, rather more 
abundant in the north. 

93. Geocichla citrina citrina (Lath.). 

Geocichla citrina, Hume, Stray. Feath. vi, p. 250 
(1878) Seebohm. Cat. Birds, Brit. Mus. v, p. 176 (i88i); Robinsoti 
and Kloss, p. 63 ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 46. 

ii. J. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 9th 
December 1916. [No. 3617.] 

b. V . Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. 12th 
January 1917. [No. 3895*] 

“Male. Iris dark, bill dark greenish black, feet 
pinkish flesh tinged with yellow. Female. Iris hazel, bill 
upper mandible dark horn, lower bluish horn, feet yellowish 
pink horn.” 

Besides the above series we have twelve specimens of 
both sexes shot in various localities in Trang and on Terutau 
and Langkawi from November to March and a fine adult male 
from Menuang Gasing, 3-4,000', Ulu Langat, Selangor, Feb- 
ruary 7th 1912. 

There has been much discussion and difference of opinion 
on the point as to whether Geocichla innotata, Blyth, Journ. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xv, p. 370 (1846), described vaguely as from 
Malacca” has any claims to even subspecific rank. 

The “species” is supposed to differ in richer colour above 
and in the total absence of white markings on the wing coverts. 
As regards the tint there is very large variation, both sexual 
and individual, in specimens with markings on the wings (G. 
citrina) and this character can therefore be disregarded. The 
white tips to the wing coverts are very variable and specimens 
lacking or nearly lacking them occur together with those in 
which they are highly developed. It may further be noted 
that with the exception of the above-mentioned specimen from 
the mountains of Selangor, which has strongly marked white 
patches on the wings, no exactly localised specimens of any 
GmMa of tha type has ever been obtained in the Malay 
Penuifola sooth of nNMuig. 
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Specimens vaguely labelled “Malacca” or of^ Malacca 
make " may have come from almost anywhere especially since 
until recent years bird skins were a large export from the 
territory and the collection thereof a trade which afforded 
occupation to considerable numbers of hunters who travelled 
far in pursuit of it. 

The specimens collected by Mr. Kloss on the coasts and 
islands of S.E. Siam, Ibis 1915, p. 752 were certainly all G. 
innotata, in that they lacked the wing spots, but his series was 
small. Possibly Blyth’s original locality was incorrect and the 
real locality of his types was Siam or Indo-China. I am inclined 
to think that the species is, at anyrate partially, migratory, 
which would account for its sporadic appearance in the more 
southern parts of the Malay Peninsula and for its greater 
abundance in the north of the Peninsula during the winter 
months. 

94. Turdus obscurus (Gm.). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 64; Robinson, Ibis, 1915. p. 753: 
Cyldenstolpe, p. 47. Hariert, Vdg. Pal. Faun. i. p. 656 (1910). 

a-d. 2 S,2 9 . Telok Watt, Terutau. I9th*28th 

December iqi6. [Nos. 3663, 3746, 375H. 
3775]- 

e. I <J. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. 

i2lh January 19x7. [No. 3897]. 

“Iris hazel, t)ill yellowish horn, tip and culmen dark 
ashy, feet yellowish horn.” 

Common in Trang aqd on the islands during the winl?r 
months; in the south of the Peninsula found, as a rule, only on 
the tops of the mountains, presumablv on passage. 

95. Monticola solitarivs pand(k) (Sykes). 

Petrocincla pandoo, Sykes, P.Z.S. 1832, p. 87. 

Petrophila solitaria, Robtnson and Kloss, p. 64. 

Monticola cyanea, Linn ; Cyldenstolpe, p. 47. 

Monticola solitarius pandoo, Hartert, Vog. Pal. Faun. 
i, p. 675 (1910). 

a. 9. Pulau Pandan, nr. Langkawi, 15th March, 

1909. [F.M.S Mils. 406/09.J 

b. 9. Gantang, Trang, S.W. Siam. 12th Dec- 

ember, 1909. 

C. tf.Lem Pia, N. Telibun Straits, Trang, S.W. 

Siam. Jan. 3rd 1917. [No. 3825.] 

d. i .Vf side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.W. Siam. 

1st January, 19x7. [No. 3801.J 

t-f. S . Batu Caves, nr. Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

3rd August, 1908 and 24th January, 1912. 
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g. ? . Batu Caves, nr. Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

24th May, 1910. 

“Iris hazel, bill and feet slaty black, gape yellow.” 

These specimens have the wing 1 13-124 mm. in the males, 
and xi2'Ii 8 in the two measurable females and have no chest- 
nut whatever in the plumage. The bird from P. Telibun is of 
a somewhat lighter blue and has traces of the black and white 
terminal tips to the feathers being the remains of the immature 
pelage. The series must apparently be referred to Sykes’ 
subspecies originally described from the Western Ghats, 
India. 

96. Monticola somtarius philippensis (P.L.S. Mull.). 

Hartert, Vog. Pal. Faun. i. p. 675 (1910); Robinson, 
Ibis, 1915, p. 752; Gyldenstolpe p. 48. 

«. S. vix ad. West Side, Pulau Telibun, Trang, 

S.W. Siam. Jan. ist 1917. [No. 3807.] 

This specimen has the remains of the immature pelage 
strongly in evidence; the undertail coverts are however mainly 
chestnut as are also a few of the under ^ing coverts and 
feathers of the belly. The wing is 118. The chestnut is very 
much less developed than in a specimen from Lem Ngop, S.E. 
Siam, collected by Mr. Kloss on January 15th 1915, but it is, 
1 think best, placed with this form, though it must be admitted 
that the identification of two birds, shot within a few }’ards of 
each other on the same day (see above) as different subspecies 
is not very convincing, even on the assumption that the entirely 
blue bird is a winter visitor from the NW. while the chestnut 
form comes from the NE. The north of the Malay Peninsula is 
however indubitably the meeting place of easterly and westerly 
migration streams. 

97. Larvivora cyanea (Pall.). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 64, Robinson, antea, V, p. 149 
(1914) ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 49. 

a. 9. Telok Wau, Terutau, 19th December, 1916. 

[No. 3670.1 

b. 9. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, SW. Siam, iith 

January, 1917. [No. 3889.] 

“ Iris hazel, upper mandible black, lower flesh at 
base, feet pale, whitish flesh." 

As has already been noted by Gyldenstolpe and myself 
this species is not improbably resident throughout the year in 
the north of the Peninsula, specimens having been obtained as 
late as May 15th. In the south of the Peninsula it certainly 
only occurs during the winter months. 

g8. Kittocihcla macrurps macrurus, (Gm.) 

Cittocinck macfuta, Robinson and Kloss, p. 65; 
Robinson, antea, V, pp. 108, 150. 

S*pt., 1917. 
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Kittacincla macrurus macrurus, Hartert, Nov. Zool. 
ix, p. 572 (1902); Robinson, Ibis 1915, p. 753. 

Kittacincla macrurus tricolor (part.) Gyldenstolpe, p. 50. 

ii~b, 2 S ad. Pnlau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 
S-gth December 1916. [Nos. 3608, 3615.] 

c-/i. 5 I ?. Telok Wau, Terutau, igtb-aSth 
December 1916. [Nos. 3665-6, 3686, 3695, 
3757. 3782.] 

i-j. 2 ^ ad. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.W. 
Siam. 2nd-3rd January 1917. [Nos. 3812, 
3823.] 

It. I <? ad. Koh Muk, Pulau Muntia, Trang, S.W. 
Siam. 5th January 1917. [No. 3853.] 

■ “ Iris hazel, bill black, feet fleshy white.” 

Hartert (loc. cit.) has dealt exhaustively with the races of 
the Shama but it is still somewhat uncertain in what districts 
the Indian race, K. m. tricolor (Vieill.) meets the Malayan and 
Indo-Chinese K. m. macrurus (Gm.). 

The F.M.S. Museums possess large series of Shamas from 
the central and southern parts of the peninsula but the vast 
majority of the specimens are either fully adult males or 
immature birds and we are unaccountably deficient in adult 
females. The adult males vary greatly in the depth of chestnut 
tint on the undersurface and it is admittedly impossible to 
separate Indian and Indo-Malayan birds when this sex only is 
examined, but the female of K. m, tricolor is stated to be very 
much paler than that of K. m. macrurus. The three females 
in the list detailed above are .decidely paler than two adults 
from Selangor and it is possible that the birds from North 
Malay Peninsula and South Siam are intermediate. Among 
adults differences occur in the colour of the thighs, some having 
these parts white, with black bases to the feathers and others 
having them very strongly washed w'ith chestnut but the differ- 
ences are not apparently associated with locality. 

.Shamas {murai batu of the Malays) are \ety common on 
most islands off the coast, especially where these are high and 
rocky but are very' much scarcer on the mainland or in flat 
country. 

99. Orthotomus ATRiGULARis (Temm.) 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 220; Robinson and Kloss, p. 66; 
Robinson autea, vol. V, pp. 108, 150 (1915). 

a. 9 imm. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi. 

30th November 1907. 

b. $ ad. Pulau Langkawi, 18th February 1909. 

c-d. S ad, 9 imm. Telok Wau, Terutau, 29th 

December 1916. [Nos. 3795, 6.] 

Distributed throughout the Peninsula but especially 
.common on the islands. 
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100. PhYLLOSCOPUS SUPEKCILIOSA SUPERCILIOSA (Gm.). 

Hartert, Voff. Palaarkt. Band, i, p. 518 (igogj ; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 755. 

Phylloscopus superciliosus (Gm.) Secbhohm, Cat. 
Birds Brit. Mus. v, p. 68 (1881) ; Robinson and Kloss, p. 66. 

a-d. zS, 2V. Telok Wan, Terutau. ig-agth 
December, 1916. [Nos. 3669, 3722, 3788-g.] 

c. d. W. side Piilau Telibun, Traiig, SW. Siam, 

3rd January, 1917. [No. 3832.] 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill brownish horn, greater part of 
low'er mandible and gape yellowish, feet dark greyish green or 
yellowish brown.’’ 

Fairly common in the islands. Wo found this species 
abundant on the mainland of Trang in December, 1910. A 
male from Taiping, Perak, shot on January 7th igto, represents 
the southernmost locality from which the species has been 
obtained and is the only record for the British portion of the 
Peninsula. 

101. Phyeloscopi's borealis borealis (Bias). 

Phylloscopus borealis, Sethohm, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
V, p. 40 (1881); Robinson and Kloss. p. 65; Robinson, antea, 
vol. V, p. 150 (part.) (1915). 

Phylloscopus borealis borealis, Hartert, Vo^. Palaarkt. 
Faun. I, p, 517 (igog) ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 754; id. antea, 
vol. VI, p. 232 (1916). 

a. i. Burau, N.W. Langkawi, 14th December, 
igi6. No. 3641. 

b-c. 2V, Telok Wau, Terutau, i7-26th December, 
1916. Nos. 3649, 3745. 

d. d. Pulau Butang, Butang Archipelago, 20th 

April, 1911. 

“Iris dark, bill wax yellow, dark on culmen, tarsi 
greenish yellow, wax yellow darker in front, or yellowish 
brown.” 

These birds have the wing 62, 62, 66, 66 mm., with a small 
first primary just reaching or very slightly exceeding the 
primary coverts. They agree with a scries obtained from 
near the summit of Kedah Peak in December, 1916. 

102. Phylloscopus borealis ’xanthodkyas (Swinh.) 
Phylloscopus zanthodryas, Swinh. P.Z.S. 1863, p. 

296. 

Phylloscopus borealis zanthodryas, Hartert, loc. cit. 

p. 518. 

Phylloscopus borealis, Robinson, antea, vol. V, p. 150 

(t 9 i 5 )‘ 
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a. < 7 . Palau Butang, Butang Archipelago, sist 
April, 1911. 

b. <y. S.W. Koh Pennan, Bandon Bight, S,W. 
Siam. 30th May, 1913. 

These specimens agree with the descriptions of this 
subspecies in that they are considerably larger than the typical 
form (wing 72 mm.\ are lighter and more yellowish beneath 
and possibly more greenish above, though specimens in differing 
states of plumage vary so much that it is difficult to determine 
this point. 

The Koh Pennan specimen has a large first primary 
extending about 3 mm. beyond the primary coverts but that 
from P. Butang can l)e matched in this by others from Kedah 
Peak and the south of the Peninsula. Another bird from 
P. Butang shot on 20th April 1911, has the wing 60 mm. 
Specimens from S.W. Sarawak shot in November are rather 
bright but have the wing 66 mm. and are not this form, which, 
like so many migrant birds, appears only to reach N. Borneo. 

103. Lanius tigrinus, Drap. 

Hartert, Vog. Palaarkt. Faun. I, p. 442 (1907); Gyld- 
enstolpe, p. 39. 

a-b. S imm., ? imm. Telok Wau, Terutau. 21st- 
26th December 1916. [Nos. 3691, 3753.] 

C‘C. i ad. Pulau Paya, near Kuala Kedah. 24th- 
25th April 1915. 

“Iris dark, bill pale pinkish horn, dark at tip, feet 
pale slate.” 

Common throughout the Peninsula throughout the winter 
months though specimens in the adult plumage are always in 
the large minority. 

104. Lanius cristatus cristatus, Linn. 

Lanius cristatus, Gadoxv, Cat. Birds Drii. Mus. viii, 
p. 271 (1883); Robinson and Kloss, p. 69. 

Lanius cristatus cristatus, Hartert, V 6 f>. Palaarkt. 
Faun. I, p. 446 (1907). 

Otomela cristata, Gyldenstolpe, p, 41. 

a. V ad. Kuah, Langkawi. 23rd April 1915. 

A nearly adult female evidently on passage. This form is 
very common throughout the Malay Peninsula in September 
and October and in March and April. A few appear to stay 
throughout the winter. Much the commonest of the allied 
forms locally. 

105. Lanius cristatus superciliosus. Lath. 

Hartert, loc. cit. supra, p. 447. 

a. S ad. Pulau Paya, near Kuala Kedah, 43rd 
April 1915, 

A very fine adult bird. 
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106. LaNIUS CKISTATUS LUCIONENSIS, Lini). 

I<anius lucionensis, Gadow, tom. cit. p. 374; Robinson 
md Kim, p. 69. 

Lanius cristatus lucionensis, Harteri, tom. cit. p. 447. 

A. V ad. Langkawi. 30th March 1909, 

107. Gracula javana javana (Osbeck). 

Mainatus javanensis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
xiii, p. 102 {1890). 

' Eulabes javanensis, Robinson and Kloss, p. 67. 

Gracula javana javana, Stresemaun, Nov. Zool. xix, p. 
314 (1912). 

a. S. Pulau Dayang Bunting, Langkawi, 8th 

December 1916. No. 3610. 

b. i . Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) Trang, S.W. Siam. 

5th January 1917. No. 3853. 

c. 3 . Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. loth 

January 1917. No. 3878. 

“ Iris hazel, lappets rich chrome, anterior greenish at 
base, bill orange, yellow at tip, tarsi rich chrome.” 

The specimen from Pulau Lontar shows an approach to 
G.j. intertnedia in its smaller size, wing 167 against 182 in the 
Dayang Bunting bird, but the postocular space is entirely 
separated from the lappets by a patch of feathers, while the bill 
is not nearly so small as in true intertnedia. It is possible 
that the Hainan and Eastern Siamese birds should after all be 
separated also, as Gracula javana hainanm (Swinh.), as Hartert 
seems inclined to do (Nov. Zool. xvii, p. 251 (1910). In these 
the general size is strikingly smaller, especially in the bill, and 
the lappets are also apparently considerably diminished. 

This Mynah was very common on all the islands, especially 
on Terutau. 

108. Aplonis panayensis strigatus (Horsf.). 

Calornis chalybea (Horsf.); Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 143 ; 

Robinson and Kloss, p, 68 ; Robinsott, antea vol. v, p. 151. 

Aplonis panayensis strigatus>affinis, Stresemaun, Nov. 
Zool. XX, p. 376 (1913)* 

a. ?. Lem Pia, N. Side Telibun Straits, Trang, 
SW. Siam. 3rd January, I9I7* No, 3834, 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” 

It is unfortunate that the naine strigatus appli^ to the 
immature bird by Horsfield, but which is printed earlier in the 
same pt^e should have to replace the more familiar chalybea. 

Stresemaun is probably correct in regarding all the forms 

tlte |»nus occurring in the Oriental region as merely of 
subapecifiC value anij basing them on the first decribeo« vm. 
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Museicapa panayemis. Scop. Del. Flor et Faun. Insubr. ii, p. g6, 
(1783) from the Philippines. 

He is also correct in stating that there is a gradual transi- 
tion from A. p. strigatus to A. s. affinis from Tipperah and 
Cachar, which is a larger bird with a more reddish violet 
sheen on the lower surface. It should be mentioned however 
that Hume (Stray Feath. vi, p. 394) absolutely denies that 
these differences exist. 

The species is evidently extremely plastic and varies 
greatly in many of the small islands in the Malaysian area 
principally in size, in the development of the bill and in the 
degree and tinge of the metallic sheen on the plumage, some 
forms being almost dull black. 

log. Anthus RiCHAROi MALAYENSis (Eyton.) 

Anthus malayensis, Eyton P. Z. 5 . 1839, p. 104. 

Anthus richardi malayensis, Stresemann, Nov. Zool. 
xix, p. 316 (1912). 

Anthus malayensis, Robimon and Kloss. Ibis, igit, 
p. 74; Robinson J., F.M.S. Mus. V, p. 151 {1914). 

Anthus rufulus (part.) Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., 

X, p. 574. 

Corydalla malayensis, Hume, S. F. viii, p. 65 (1879). 

a. ¥. ad Pulau Langkavi. 17th February, 1909. 

b. V. ad Pulau Langkawi. 27tii .am tember, 1915. 

Wings 82, 77 ; Tarsi 29, 27. 

This is a resident bird in the Malay Peninsula, \^ hence no 
reliably identified examples of other races have been recorded. 
Stresemann’s method of treating rufulus as a race of richardi 
and malayensis as its Malayan representative .seems the most 
satisfactory way of regarding this bird. 

no. Dicrurus annectans (Hodgs.) 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 231 ; Robinsoti and Kloss, p. 72 ; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 761. 

a. V.imm. Telok Wau, Terutau. 20th Decem- 
ber 1916. [No. 3680.J 

b-c. 2 ^ ad. W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.W. 
Siam. i-2nd January 1917. [Nos. 3806, 
3810.] 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” 

This species is certainly merely a winter visitor to the 
Malay Peninsula and Straits of Malacca and no specimen has 
been obtained between the months of April and September. 
Immature birds indicated by the large amount of white in the 
plumage are always in the great majority. Little is known 
definitely of its distribution in the Indian Empire but it appears 
probable that it is a breeding bird in Upper Assam and the 
lower Himalayan foothills, west to Nepal. 
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m. Dissemurus paradiseus paradiseus (Lainn.). 

Dissemurus paradiseus, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 225; 
Robinson and Kloss, p. 71; Robinson aniea, vol. v., pp. 109, 130; 
Hartert, Nov. Zool. ix, pp. 579, 580. 

Dissemurus paradiseus paradiseus, Robinson, Ibis, 
1915. P- 760- 

a-d. 2<?, 2?. Telok Wau, Terutau. ig-24th 
December 1916. [Nos. 3661, 3688, 3712, 

3727-] 

e-f. i 9 . Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. 
9-i2th January 1917. [Nos. 3870, 3894.J 

“ Iris carmine, bill and feet black.” 

Common on all the islands and on the adjacent coast. 

Regarded as a species in the old-fashioned sense, this King 
Crow, ranging as it does over the vihole oriental region, probably 
exhibits greater variation than almost any other species within 
the area. 

While it is indubitably true that too many nominal 
species have been founded on material dehcient both in num- 
bers and in range, the converse is undoubtedly true and at the 
present time it is not possible to maintain that only one 
species can be maintained. Without going into the whole 
question, which the material at my disposal does not admit of, 
it may be stated that so far as material from Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra and nearly the whole length of the Peninsula shows, 
we can recognize the following forms. 

1. A form with a fairly full, compressed and recurved 
crest with large rackets and a wing of more than 150 mm.= 
Dissemurus paradiseus paradiseus (Linn.). 

Tenasserim, Northern two-thirds of the Malay Peninsula, 
Southern Siam, Sumatra and Java. D. rangooncnsis, Gould, 
is probably synonymous. 

2. A form with the crest less developed, slightly shorter 
wing and smaller rackets = Dissemurus paradiseus platurus 
(Vieill.) 

Inhabits the extreme south of the Peninsula, the Rhio 
Archipelago, Java and Sumatra and is connected with the fore- 
going by intermediate specimens in the central third of the 
Peninsula. 

3. A still smaller form, wing about 140 mm., tail rackets 
still more reduced and with practically no crest = Dissemurus 
paradiseus brachyphorus. Bp. Inhabits Borneo. 

112. Oriolus melanocephalus, Linn. 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 72 » Gyldenstolpe, p. 23. 

a. S ad. Lem Pia, N. side Telibun Straits, 
Trang, S.W. Siam, 3rd January 19x7. 
[No. 3833.] 

“ Iris red, bill pink, feet greenish grey.” 
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Also occurs in Langkawi, this being its southernmost 
recorded locality. 

113. Oriolus INDICUS, Jerd. 

Kobinson and Kloss, p. 72; Robinson, Ibis, 19151 p. 75^5 
Gyldenstolpe p. 22. 

a.-b. V ad., V vix ad. Telok Wau, Terutau, 
2i-23rd December 1916. [Nos. 3693, 3711.] 

c-e. i ad., 2 ^ imm. Koh Muk (Pulau Muntia) 

Trang, S.W. Siam, 4-6th January, 1917. 

[Nos. 3845, 3860-i.J 

/. <J ad. Pasir Raja, Pulau Lontar, S.W. Siam. 

12th January, 1917. [No. 3891.] 

“ Iris red, bill pinkish horn, feet slate.” 

Very common in the winter months all over the north of 
the Peninsula; scarcer in the south. None of the specimens 
show any approach to the allied. 0 . tenuirostris, which differs in 
the much narrower black nuchal band and the broader yellow 
tips to the tail feathers. It has been recorded from the ex- 
treme south of Tenasserim but never from within Peninsular 
limits. 

1 14. CORVUS MACRORHYNCHUS, Wagl. 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 71 ; Robinson, antea, vol. V, p. 
150; Robinson, Ibis T915, p. 761 ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 16. 

a. S Burau, N W. Langkawi, 14th December, 1916, 

[No. 36^4.] 

b. S W. side Pulau Telibun, Trang, S.W. Siam, 

3rd January 1917. [No, 3831.] 

“Iris grey or hazel, bill and feet black.” 

Common at the fishing stations along the coast as else- 
where in the Malay Peninsula where this bird rarely occurs in 
the inland districts, where it.<i place is taken by the totally 
different C. compilaior, Richmond, C. enca, Horsf. 

These Specimens, which are in freshly moulted plumage, 
have the throat and back well developed and except on the 
head and neck arc glossed with purplish and green, the former 
predominant. The ba.ses of the feathers are dull grey but in 
two others from Langkawi and Terutau these are much paler, 
while a male from Trang has them nearly white. The whole 
series from the Malay Peninsula is somewhat variable in this 
respect as also in .size, and in view of the fact that 
Stresemann’s recent monograph on the group (Verh. Omith. Ges. 
Bayern, xii, pp. 377-404 (1916) is not accessible to me I do not 
propose to attach any subspecific name to these birdsi. Wing 
335 and 338 mm. 
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115. Dicaeum cruentata iGNiTA (Begbie). 

Dicaeum cruentatum, Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 15: Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 78. 

a. V . Telok Wau, Terutau, 23rd-29th December 
1916. [Nos. 3714-7* 3737. 3772, 3790] • 

“ Iris dark hazel, bill and feet black, basal half of bill 

slaty.” 

In view of Gyldenstolpe’s identification of specimens from 
Koh Luk, Siamese Malaya, with the reputed Chinese and 
Hainan form, D. c. coccinea, (Scop)., 1 have again gone 
through very carefully the verj’ large series of this species in 
the F.M.S. Museums, in the light of Hartert’s remarks on the 
subject, Nov. Zoo\. xvii, p. 243 (1910). 

Begbie's specimens came from somewhere near Kessang 
in the territory of Malacca, and it is therefore hardly legitimate 
to regard specimens from Terutau, 400 miles to the north, as 
strictly representative of his Nectarinia ignita. Our speci- 
mens are by no means uniform and while the majority have 
the outer aspect of the wing glossy purplish one or two have 
the lesser wing coverts and scapulars with a distinct oily green 
gloss without purplish. Specimens from Trang are the same 
but those from Koh Pennan and Koh Samui have but little 
purple tinge and must therefore be regarded asi). c. coccinea if 
we are to recognise that form. In addition these specimens 
have the red parts of the plumage more vermilion and less 
scarlet, but this may be due either to age of the bird or of the 
feathers. The females are certainly not more rusty orange 
above as Hartert says is the case with Hainan specimens. 
Hartert has not defined the limits of his three forms, at least so 
far ns the typical D. c. craentata is concerned and it would 
appear that they all converge somewhere in the region of 
Southern and Western Siam. 

1 16. Dicaeum trigonostigma (Scop.). 

Sharpe, tom. cit. p. 38; Robinson and Kloss, p. 78; 
Robinson, antea, vol. v, p. 110 (1915). 

rt-/. 4 S ,2 ?. Telok Wau, Terutau. i7th-23rd 

December. Nos. 3647-8, 3684-5, 3718-9. 

” Iris dark, bill plumbeous green, feet slate.” 

Common nearly everywhere in the Peninsula. 

117. Dicaeum chrvsorrhoeum, Temm. 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. x, p. 44 (1885); Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 78 ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 756 ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 36. 

a, b. 2 i. Telok Wau, Terutau. 2ist-28th 
December 1916. Nos. 3707, 3776. 

Rather rare in the north of the Peninsula ; we have 
only one specimen from Trang. 

Sept , 19x7. 


u 
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Il8. CVRTOSTOMUS FLAMMAXILLARIS (Blyth). 

Cinnyris fiammaxillaris, Gadow, tom. cit. p. 83. 

Cyrtostomus fiammaxillaris, Robinson and Kloss, p, 
74; Robinson, antea vol. v, p. 151 (1915) ; Gyldenstolpe, p. 33. 

a. i. Telok Wau, Terutau. 27th December 
1916. [No. 3766]. 

Common in Trang, on Terutau and Langkawi and also on 
the Butang Archipelago further west, extending as far south 
as Penang Island. In the Malay Peninsula is a littoral and 
open country species not found in heavy forest. 

iig. Lei'Tocoma brasiliana (Gm.). 

Certhia brasiliana, Gm. Syst. Nat. L, p. 474 (1788) ; 
Oberholser, Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 60, p. 18 (note) (1912). 

Leptocoma hasselti, Robinson and Kloss, p. 77 ; 
Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 757. Robinson, antea, vol. V, p. 152. 

a. i. Burau, NW. Langkawi. 14th December 
1916. No. 3635. 

" Iris, bill and feet black.” 

Abundant along both coasts of the Peninsula, from 
Singapore to the extreme north, but never, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, at any distance fiom the sea. Possibly because, 
like many of the family, this species likes sunny, open spaces 
and flowering shrubs. 

Aethopyc.a siparaja CARA, Hume. 

Aethopyga cara, Hume, Stray Feath. ii., p. 473 (1874); 
Robinson, antea, vol. v, p. 151 (1915). 

Aethopyga siparaja, Robimon and Khss, p. 74. 

Aethop3'ga siparaja cara, Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 757. 

<1. S. Burau, N.W. Langkawi. 12th December 
1916. [No. 3622.] 

b-d. 2 (J, ?. Telok Wau, Terutau, 26th-29th 
December 1916. [Nos. 3743-4, 3791.] 

“Iris dark, upper mandible black, lower yellowish 
brown, feet dark brown.” 

Rare on Langkawi, fairly common on Terlitau among the 
mangroves and on bushes in open country bordering heavy 
jungle. 

Comparison with topotypical specimens of the true Ae- 
siparaja (Kaifies) from West Sumatra, confirms the differences 
already noted between these forms and in addition it would 
appear that in Ae.s. cara the metallic feathers of the crown 
extend further back, almost to the level of the ear-coverts. 
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120. Anthothreptes malaccensis (Scop.) 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 76 ; Robinson, anUa, vol. V, p. 
152 ; Robinson, Ibis, 1915, p. 757 ; Gyldenstolfe, p. 34, 

«-*. 4 ^ ad I iJ imm. 4 9 , Telok Wau, 1 'erutau. 
2i-28th December 1916. fNos. 3708, 3754, 
3762-3, 3767-9. 3683.] 

j-k. I 3 ad., I 3 imm. West Side, Pulau Telibun, 
Trang, S.W. Siam, ist January, fNos. 

3798-9.] 

“ Iris chestnut, bill black, feet dull yellowish green.” 

Common, as elsewhere, wherever there were coconut 
palms. 

12 1. Chalcostetha calcostetha (jard.) 

Chalcostetha insignis (Jard.); Gadow,Cai. Birds Brit, 
Mus. ix, p. 12 (1884). 

a-d. 4 3. Telok Wau, Terutau. 2 7th-2 8th 
December 1916. [Nos. 3764-5. 378o, 3793] . 

This gorgeous sunbird is almost entirely confined to the 
mangrove zone where in certain localities it is very common. 
We have it from Penang; Pulau Pintu Gedong, Selangor Coast; 
Pulau Tinggiand Pulau Sri Buat, East Coast, Malay Peninsula. 

For the inconvenient change of name from the more 
familar Ch. insignis cf. Obtrholser, Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 60, 
p. 17 (1912). 

1 12. Chalcoparia singalensis (Gm.). 

Motacilla singalensis Gm. Syst. Nat. I. pt. 2, p. 964 
(1879) ; Oberholser, Smilhsoitian Misc. Coll. 60, p. 21 (1912). 

Chalcoparia phoenicotis (Temm.) antea, vol. v, p. 106; 
Gyldcnstolpe, p. 34. 

fl. 3. Telok Wau, Terutau. 29th December 
1916. [No. 3792]. 

Oberholser (loc. cit.) has pointed out that though the 
locality is erroneous Gmclin’s Motacilla singalensis is the first 
name tor this species and must be used and he has designated 
Malacca as the type locality. 

C. phoenicotis (Temm.) PI. Col. 108, fig. i ; 388, fig. 2 
(1824), type from Java, is available as a name for the Indo- 
Malayan bird from Java, Borneo and Sumatra if separable, 
which on comparison of birds from Selangor with one from the 
West Sumatran coast appears not to be the case. 

Hie Continental bird, except that from “ Malacca ” is at 

6 resent without a name, but the adult bird from Terutau above 
sted and a female from Bandon appear to differ from Southern 
Malayan specimens in having the yellow of the lowei surface 
decidedly mghter and less green and the rufous of the throat 
and upper breast somewhat lighter and not carried so far down. 
Wing about 53 mm. in the specimens above mentioned. 




XXII. BELIEFS,* CUSTOMS, AND FOLK-TALES OF 
THE BEHRANG-VALLLY SENOl. 


By'Ivok H. N. Evans, Asi,tsiiiitt Curator tV lUhiiograpIncal 
Assistant, I'nlerated Malay States Museums. 

Eaily in the present year (1917) I had an opportunity of 
visiting a small group of Sakai who weie living near the 
Behraiig River, in Perak, about eight miles north of Tanjong 
Malim. As they were a somewhat civilized community their 
technology was not particularly interesting, since they bad 
given up making many of the articles woin, or used, by the 
wilder tribes. 1 spent rather more than a foitnight in their 
village, and found them friendly and willing to gi\e information 
with regard to their beliefs and customs. I'hev told me that 
they maintained lelations both with the Sawi (Sakai) of the 
Slim Valley, whom they called Mat Slip, and with the tribe, 
seemingly of mixed Sakai-Jaknii origin, which lives near Ker- 
ling ill Selangor, and speaks Malay as its mother tongue. 
Those are the neaiest neighbour", of the Behrang Sevoi, who 
inhabit the neighbourhood of the Behrang and of the Bil 
Rivers. The Kerhng people thc> allude to as Mai MHuar tout- 
side people), 01 sometimes as Mai Renyup, from the fact that 
they use .1 word " nyup't meaning “is not,” in their dialect, 
which is equivalent to the oidin.irj’ Malay phrase tiacia, 

Mairiagc's bc'tween Bchiang Semi and Mai Slip or Mai 
MSliiar seem to be not infiequcnt, one woman that I met ha\ing 
been married to a Slim man (and divorced) ; and another 
having come from the Kcrling tiibe. Divoice seems to be 
fairly common, and I was told that m this respect men and 
women are on a footing of absolute equalitv, a peimincnt 
separation, with freedom to marry, taking plaie at the wish of 
either party. Witli the exception of theft serious crimes arc- 
rare, and Katd the headman of the scttlc-ment. said that even 
this was not punished, imr did it lead to blcn\- among the par- 
ties concerned. If the owner of stolen property found another 
in possession of it, he w'ould meredy take- it away, and upbraid 
the thief. 

The dialect spoken by the Behrang Sinoi belongs to the 
Central Sakai group, but contains a fair number of Malay 
words. These may cither have been taken directly fn m the 
local Malays, Sumitrans from various di.stricts. who are, com- 
paratively speaking, ncw-conjeis, or may haw been introduced 
through contact with their neighbours, the Mat M?lmr of 
Kerltng. 

The houses of the Behrang Sinot are little different from 
those of Malays and present no special features of interest. 
Their blow-pipes are of the Batang Padang type, tvith thi* 
eJtception that the mouthpieces, which arc slightly hollowed at 
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the ends, are made ol guttapercha instead of wood. All the 
dart-quivers that I saw were of the hard round-topped variety, 
which is found in the south of the Hatang Padang district of 
Perak. One article of some iiiteicst that I purchased was a 
bamboo comb — an old specimen — which was decorated with 
very minute and finely-executed sciatched-in patterns. The 
only other objects woUh recording that I managed to buy were 
some ceremonial ai tides used b}' Ifalahs (Shamans). These 
I treat of below. 

Beliefs and Customs connecti n with Agriculture 

The Behrang Senoi ha\e a number of customs connected 
with rigi irulture, and I suspect that I have not by any means 
obtained all of them. 

In clearing jungle foi planting rice the biushviood is cut 
away before the large tiees are felled The Sakai, when begin- 
ning to make anew cleuing, woik for thrc"‘ days at cutting 
down the undergrowlli, and then rest for a da} . 'i his is called 
pahaniak kSrnor; tint is the cutting-of-brushwood tabu {kcrnnt\ 
I am told, is equualcnt to t^bas in Malay). When the under- 
growth has been dispo.^ed of the people set to work on the big 
trees and, after felling for three d.iys, they take another daj’s 
rest {ox pahantak or the felling talni (ga/zf has the same 
meaning as the ^^alay word tchau!^). 

In sowing diy-giowing r\cv tlu‘ fourth day fioni com- 
mencement is a n‘st-day for pahaniak mPnugal^ bah, the padi- 
sowing tabu. 

At reaping, the rice-soul is taken on the first daj, and 
consists of seven e ii«:. The fourth day of reaping is a lest da} , 
bahaniak kcnocl hah, tlv‘ tabu ut the rCiiping of the nee. On 
this day things must not be cairied doNMi fioin the houses to 
the ground, though anything ma\ be taken up into them. If 
an article N\ere removed from a house*, the iice-6.oiil would 
follow it and bo h)st. 

Customs and Bfliffs wijh Klgakd to Storms. 

The Sinoi of the Behrang Valley, like most, if not 
all, of the other wild tnl^es of the Malay Pepinsiil i, aic much 
afraid of thunder and lightning, and it is thought that should 
certain prohibited acts be done, without taking steps to avi.id 
the consequences, the village of the r)ffcndf*rs would bo struck 
bv lightning and destroyed. In a former number of this 
“Journal” I have given a list />f s )me of the prohibitions 
which are in force among the Sakai t)f the Ulu Sungkai, and 
those that I was made acquainted with by Katil are some- 
what similar. For instance, a monkey must not be dressed 
up and laughed at ; a cat and a dog must not be sot to fight; 
jungle leeches, malan (a kind of gum), lice, bugs, ;V/ofo«g-M’Ood, 

* MTmfiitl IS a Malay word. 
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i^fly-wood (?), rattan canes of the speciis known sis keiai, and 
two kinds of creepers (called dagiit and ihinchon^), must not 
be burnt in the fire of the cooking-place. It is also forbidden 
to roast or bod the flesh of the librok, or ol the A 7 ra-monkcy, at 
a fire on which dried fi.sn has l>een cooked. In addition the 
notes of many kinds of biids and insects must not be imitated 
when lieard, for instance that of (he cicada. Even such 
actions as playing witli tlie sand l>y the river-side and laughing 
loudly, as children like lo do, or looking into anothei persi n’s 
face and laughing, are, according to their ideas, capable of 
bringing on one of these disastrous storms. 

Katil told me that a few months before my visit a man 
had cooked a piece of dried fish in the jungle, making his fire, 
without thinking aliont the matter, at the foot of a clump of 
rattan-palm of the kind known as loimi kirai (Da’iiwiioropi 
geniculatus). As a result of this, a violent thunder-storm came 
up before he had finished eating. On leaii/ing what he had 
done, he took his workiiig-kiiife .ind cut his foot with it 
(presumably with the intention of propitiating the Spint of 
the Storml ; then, on the blood gushing out, the storm stopped. 
He had only intended to make a superficial cut, hut found 
that he had wounded himself so badlv that lu' had to be carried 
home by his companions. 

Thunder-stornif. caused by the infraction of one of these 
prohibitions are called ierlaxk dok" (“ librok storms.”) 

In this connection, chiLm, wliich 1 understand fiom the 
Sakai of the Uln Sungkai to be liglunmg, was said by Katil to 
mean “ thunder stoiui," but this is not supported by the 
comparative vocabul.ny lu Skeat’s “Pagan Races” where 
chitau, cognate with kilau (Malay) “to glitter,” is recorded 
as meaning lightning among the Sakai of the Korbu Valley. 
Ungkti was given to me a-, the word for “ thunder,” and is not 
uncommon in various Sakai dialects. Ungku, Turul, or 
Nancliet, moreover, is the spirit who makes the thunder. His 
young brother, Bonsu, asked him to go w’ith him to a place 
above the sky, liut Turul { Ungku) would not consent, as he 
wished to remain below to cause trouble on eaitli. Jionsu 
thus left him below, where he remains till the present day. 
Turul has four children, three of them females, \Vah Hilong, 
Wah Hideh, and Wall Dampeh; (he fourth, Puntok Keboie, a 
male. 

While I w'as w'ith tlie Sbnoi I had an ojiportmiily of 
seeing how they behave during a storm, for on two successive 
evenings there arose a high w'ind w'ith distant thunder and 
lightning. On the first evening, while the wind was blowing 
in violent gusts, I heard the people in the next boii.se calling 
out loudly, and I asked Katil, who was with me. what they 
were saying. I did not, how'ever, go- into the matter deeply 
then, as I thought that he might be reluctant lo talk about the 
storm while it was still raging. On the second occasion 
most of the people of the settlement were in the hut in w'hich 
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I was staying, when the wind came sweeping down from the 
hills. They were obviously rather frightened, and one old 
woman kept angrily shouting out orders to the storm to stop, 
not leaving off until it had almost done so. On that evening, 
and on the next morning, I got Katil to tell me a good deal 
about his people’s ideas with regard to storms of wind. 

It appears that the Sluoi think that during strong storms 
of this kind, the spirits of the old dead (kemoit rah), and 
the spirits of those who have died more recently {hmoit pai, 
“new ghosts”), are roaming over the earth. 

The charms, if they may be called so, which the 
Sakai shouted out to compel the storm to cease were as 
follows : 


1. “SiddHg!”* a Perak Malay wordmeaning to “abate.” 

2. “ Ktpas sa'blah I ” meaning “ fan to one side” (Malay). 

I was also told that the Bchrang SSiiot frequently 
call out to the 6«H(rt/-fish (a fish which is capable of 
distending its body) to suck up the storm ('‘ hap buniall"), 
and that sometimes they cry, ** Wok mat! Wok lemoin!" 
In this last I understand the meaning of the individual 
words, but I cannot attempt a translation. Wok means 
either “shadow” or “spirit,” mat means “eyes,” while 
lemoitt is “teeth.” As far as 1 could find out from Katil 
the expression is something to do w’ith the belief that 
loud laughter w'ill bring oh a. bad storm. I imagine that 
the charm is used for neutralizing the effect of previous 
laughter. 

During- very b.ul storms indeed the Slnot assemble 
under their houses and burn jadam (extract of aloes ?) and 
evil-smelling rubbish to scare away the storm. 


Customs and Uhliefs with Regard to Food. 


Among the Senoi of the Uln Behrang (as also among 
the Sakai of the Ulu Kinta) it is forbidden to mention 
the usual names of certain animals when their flesh is 
being eaten. Of tlic secondary, and almost invariably 
descriptive names, I give some examples below, together 
with their meanings. 

Ordinarv Name Applied 
English Name. SSnot to Animal when 

Name. heing Eaten, 


1. Deei (Cervus umcolor) 

2. Pig-tailed Macaijue 

3. Crab-eating Macaque 


. Rusa ... Leukpos. 

... D 6 k« Leuksahai. 

1 2. JMtk karuk. 

... Rau ... heuk ketnpuk 


J In -this sonse it seems to be equivalent to the English eianff phrase 
“shut up.” 
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OlUnNARY 

Name Applied 

English Name. 

Senoi 

TO Animal whf-n 


Name. 

RF.iNG Eaten. 

4. Siam.tng {Symphalangiis syn- 




dactylus) 

Htll .. 


Leuk ganlok. 

5. White-handed Gibbon (Hylo- 




bates lar) ... 

Toiih 


Lcilk gantoh. 

6. Bear 

Beruok .. 


Leuk tebiiL 

7. Porcupine 

Kih 

fl- 

Leuk chenor. 



l2. 

Leuk pachor. 

8. Wild-pig 

Gau 


Leuk ieh. 

9. Bflnturong (Arctidts hmturong) 

Tenyuk . . 

( 1. 

Leuk senyup. 



I2. 

Leuk bakok. 

10. Lotong (Pithecus sp.) 

Besik . . 


Leuk danum- 

11. Bamboo-rat 

Lekai .. 


Leuk ieiigkak 

12. Soft tortoise (Tnonyx) 

Pa-ns .. 


Leuk teluu. 

13. Tortoise (the species \\ Inch the 




Malays call Bauitig) 

Sil 


Leuk gerstlA. 

14. Tortoise (the species which the 




Malays call Kura) 

Kuidk .. 


Leuk hok. 


The following are the meanings of the various secondary 
names, so far as I could obtain them. 

No. I a. Lenk poh. Leak in all these names, which 
I have translated “meat,*’ signifies “ani- 
mal food” (fish or flesh). It is exactly 
equivalent to, and obvicusly the same as, 
the Malay word lank. The stag is called 
lenk pos {t.e, wind meat) because of its 
swiftness in running. 

2a. Lenk sabai means sabot meat, the sabat being 
a spirit, inhabiting the bodies of some 
kind of animals, Sabat is, seemingly, com- 
parable to the badi of the Malays. 

The second name of the Pig-Tailed Macaque, lenk kamk 
(i,e. rotten-branch-meat) is due to its habit of breaking off, and 
throwing down, rotten branches. The Sakai told me that this 
was chiefly done in the early morning in the trees among 
which the monkeys had slept, 

3a. Leuk kemptik low land meat ’?). I could not 
get an exact translation of the word kentpuk, 
but it seems to refer to the fact that this 
species of monkey haunts the jungle of the 
lowdands. 

4a. Leukgantok (“hanging meat”) from the habit. 

5a. of these two species of hanging from branch - 
^ e.«^ by their hands. 
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6a. Leuk tebul {" kelulut meat”). 'I'his name de- 
notes the fondness of the bear for robbing 
the nests of bees, especially of a small kind 
which the Malays call kUului. 

7.0 Leak chenor or Leuk pachor (“thorny meat”). 
Refers, of course, to the porcupine's spines. 

8.1. Leukleh earth meat”). Refers to the wild 
pig's habit of routing up the soil in quest of 
edible roots, etc. 

ga. Leuk seiiyup (“dark meat”). Refers to the 
Henturong's nocturnal habits. The second 
name. Leuk bakok, seems to have the same 
meaning. 

loa. Leuk damm. I could get no proper translation 
of diiiiuiit, but it seems to refer to the habit 
of individuals of this species of sleeping to- 
gether in companiesduring moonlight nights 
—■like fowls in a fowl-house, as the Sakai said. 

iia. Leuk tengkak (“root meat”), the name being 
given owing to Bamboo-rats making their 
holes in the bases of clumps of bamboos. 

111.1. Leuk ieheu (“ water meat”). The soft -turtles 

live in ponds and riveis. 

13a. Leuk ;<ersuk (“ stone meat ”), because this spe- 
cies of tortoi-ie may easily be mistaken for a 
stone if seen from a little distance. 

14.1. Leuk hok (“ cocoanut -shell meat ”), because 

the carapace looks like a cocoanut-shell. 

The c.illing of any of these animals by their ordinary 
names while their flesh is being eaten w'ill cause the offender 
to suffer from colic. I fancy, however, that the observance of 
these customs is liecoming somewhat neglected by the Sinoi 
of the Bchrang Vallej . 

Another belief with regird to food is that a man whose 
food is played with by someone else will suffei from colic 
{vide belief with regard to the Balch Busud. infra, p. 204). 

Katil told me that, among the Sakai of the Slim'Valley 
women and children did not eat the he.uls of Birok and Kera 
monkeys {M acaewi nemesirinn'. and A/. cynomolf>us), because 
of the sabat^ which re.-^ides .ibove the* eyes in these animals. 
Infraction of this rule, it was thought, would cause them to 
suffer from violent pains in the head, which might even be a 
cause of death. The custom is not observed on the Behrang 
River, 

It is not allowable to cook turmeric with pig’s flesh; the 
breaking of this rule will entail the transgressors falling ill with 
jaundice and fever. 


* Vide %H/*ra p 197 
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Animals shot with the bIo\y-pipc must not l)e eaten with 
turmeric, ()r a(‘id fruits; otlierwise the poison used on the darts 
will prove ineffective when the people next go hunting, 

-Double bananas are not eaten by young women as it is 
thought that to do so would entail tluii giving birth to twins. 

VaKIOI's UkUKI's. 

Diseases are tliought to be caused l)y spirits which come 
from the direction of the .‘•ca, and. in the case of epidemic 
disease, at any rate, the idea is partly supprrttd by reaj^on, 
since sinall-pox, one of the most dreaded disoiders, reaches 
the Sakai through the Malays. 

Spirits, of course, are, accoiding to Saktii ideas, responsible 
for most of the misfortuiu's encoiint(*red by mankind : it is, 
therefore, necessary to avoid places wliiidi they arc known to 
frequent. ^ Thus, travellers in the jungle should not ‘'Icep for 
the niglit in passes hel\\'t‘cn hills, tlu^se being spirit-paths. 

When a child is bom, the aft(‘rhirth, with part of 'the 
navel-cord attached, is frequently hung on the branch of a 
tree, or on a luish. The Sakai say that within three days it 
becomes a scaly ant-enter, the navel-cord forming the tail. 

The Hehr^ing Sakai believe that the rainbow* is the shadow 
that arises from the body of a goeat snake, which lives in the 
earth. The red of the rainbow is its bod} , the green its liver, 
and the yellow its stomach. 

1 hey say that tigers b<u snares for peo}de in the jungle. H 
a man cuts through the spiing-slirk of one of these (probably 
some he must not pass on b\ that path, oi he will be 
caught ill an iuvisilile noos*'. 

If bloo<l is seen on leaves m the jungle it must not be 
touched, or the person wdK> iloe« so will be taken bv a tiger. 

A spirit is thought to exi'-t, wind) the Sakai call the 
Dana Sirlok (Dana meaning "'spirit” and Siilok promise). This 
attacks persons to wdioni a promise has be en made and broken. 
Thus, if a man ha.s agreed with another to go on a journey, 
and subsequently leave*^ hi.s fiiernl in the Imch, the Dana 
Sirlok will accompany the traveller in his companion's place 
(being presumably at first invisible) and will attack and kill 
him in the shape of an elephant, a tiger, or a snake. 

Katil w^as aide to throw considerable light on a question 
with regard to Sakai beliefs which had lieon giving me tiouble 
for some time. I have mentioned, in former papers on the 
aboriginal tribes, certain beliefs and customs in connexion 
with the w^ord punan. I knew* that there w as a belief, common 
to both the Sakai> Sakai-Jakuns and many of the Malays, that 
a person going out into the jungle without having satisfied a 
.desire for food, tobacco, or $ireh would nu'et wdth some mis- 
fortune, but I had not been able to find out whether evil 
consequences could be ascribed to spirits. Katil, however, told 
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me that his people acknowledge a J)am Puttan (Desire Spirit), 
who IS responsible for ill luck met with by those who have 
given It an oppoitunity of causing them trouble. 

The Giving or Names, 

Children are given names as soon as, or soon after, they 
are born, but these arc frequently changed. A child may be 
named from some event which happened at about the time of 
its biith, from the rivei near which it was born, from the 
settlement in which it^ parents were living, or from some 
peculiarity of person or habit. 

One youth was named Jernang from the river near which 
he was born, but was more usually called Si Kork from a 
fanciful resemblance to a certain kind of bird, the tentork ; 
ihUcliawi of the Malays (the racquet-tailed diongo). 

A baby girl was given the name of Tenyuk, because her 
parents were keeping a scaly ant-eater (tenynk) as a pet at the 
time of her birth. 

The father of this child, whose name was Sagap (meaning 
“ready)’” was so called because his birth was expected to 
occur some time before it actiidllv took place, and thus every- 
thing was ready much before it w'as necessary. 

A littlo girl was called Krek (cockle) because her chin was 
thought to resemble a cocklc-shcll in shape; another Puntok 
or Puntong (“bniiit log”) liecause she always liked playing 
about among the ashes of the qook-house fire. 

Sbnoi Oaths. 

K'ltil, the headman mentioned above, gave me the follow- 
ing example of a Senoi oath, which I believe that I have 
translated correctly. 


• Dtdelt 

inat-jis 

rag 

stimpah. 



“ This 

eye-day 

I 

sw'ear. 



Katan 

eng 

heinohok 

eng 

chiloh 

en 

If 

I 

lie 

I 

go down 

into 

token, 

chak 

bahayak ; 

eng 

chib 

diirat 

water 

eat 

crocodile 

1 


land 

chak 

keuk", 

timpak 

karuk 



eat 

tiger 

hit by 

rotten tree ! 




“ This IS the sun that I swear by. If I lie, may a crocodile 
eat me when I go down the river : and when I travel on land 
may a tiger eat me, or mas I be .struck by a falling tree ! ” 

The Hai ak. 

The Halak (Shaman) is found among^the Behraug Sakai, 
as among other Sltioi tribes. Kati), who, shortly before 
our arrival, bad been performing some magical rites for bis 
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own benefit— he was suffering from a bad cough— told me, 
however, that he could not claim to be a true Halak, since he 
did not possess a Gunik (Familiar Spirit), but tliat he merely 
followed ancient custom in ‘\playing ” a little to try and cure 
his complaint. The rites had been carried out in a small one- 
roomed house, specially built for the purpose. The walls of 
this only reached half way up to the thatch, and a doorway at 
the back opened on to a small boat-shaped platform {Balai 
Undut), about eight feet long, and on a level with the floor of 
the house. This was supported on three trestles, made of six 
small trees felled at the root.-i and ciossed in pairs below 
it. Their lower branches had been trimmed away, but 
their upper parts, still bearing branches, projected above the 
platform to a height of about seven 01 eight feet on either 
side. Two rails had been lashed to the trunks of the trees 
about three and a half feet above the flooring while a rattan 
cord girdled the trees near their tops, each extremity of it 
being attached to the end wall of the house. The branches of 
the trees, when tlie structure was first erected,' had been 
covered with leaves, hut, at the time of my visit the foliage 
had withered and fallen. A number of long w^ater bamboos of 
large diameter, ornamented w'ith waw double lines running 
hmgitudinally, were placed at the far end of the platform, 
leaning against the rattan coid. Katil pointed out that one oi 
these was longer than the others, having seven internodes, as 
compared with six. This long bamboo was used by the chief 
performer for ceremonial bathing: the others by the rest of the 
people. The bases of these bamboo.s were slightly ornamented 
with caiving. 

Hanging on the rails of the Balai Unduly and suspended fiom 
the roof within the house, were various ceremonial ornaments. 
Some of these were made from palm-leaves plaited into fanci- 
ful shapes, among them being decorations for which the Sakai 
gave me the following Malay names, gflang giring, gclang 
raniaiy burong dhuiky tali dendan. tali liong, and tali sawt. 
Other decorations of the same class for which I obtained Sakai 
names were layang-layang hut (** ascending sw-allow^s ’*); layang 
layang chiloh desc(»n<iing sw'allow^s ”); tuk kch-ep (‘* centi- 
pedes* feet ”); semrong tumpi (?), and pick jeh-or (“ rruit of the 
cocoanut *’). Two small pyramidal structures, made oi bhiam 
pith, and of slightly different typos vveie suspended inside the 
house. These, each of wdiich had a doorw'ay and model steps 
leading up to it, were called balai sagi : and halat krank (krauk 
is equivalent to kirawang in Malay). The balat sagi was the 
most ornamental of the two and was crow ned by a figure of a 
bird (chiap cheralah)^ mode*! tampoi and rambai fruits [pleh 
iampoi and pleh rami) and decorations called sarak lute (i.e. 
bees* nests)* Other ceremonial objects were shaved sticks 
{ch$ndrok)y the shaving.s standing out from the stems in ci**cles 
at short but regular intervals ; hanging decorations called 
Patong salangy made of two small pieces of thin board inter- 
secting at right-angles; patong gimbavy hanging ornaments 
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made from four small pieces of board intersecting at right- 
angles so as to enclose a square, and having then ends 
projecting ; two types of head-dress {chungkme bulang and 
chengkiil lepiing) made of leaves; two Halak’s switches, one 
made of /^6/f/c-leave^ {slah selebifk), the other of leaves of the 
hirtam islak hertop) ; and bands of tree-bark (iempok luai) with 
rough patterns drawm on them in )ellow or black. 

The Halak’s buUii (a circular frame of lattans with a thick 
fringe of finely shredded Ic.nes depending from it), wdthin 
which he chants his spells, was also hung from one of the 
beams of the medicine ‘’-house. This balai was in all essen- 
tials similar to that which I have already described and figured 
in a former paper on the Sakai of the Ulu Sungkai.* 

Katil told me that among his people the Halaks perform- 
ed by torch-light, while the Slim Valley Senoi held their per- 
formances in total darkness.2 

He also said that the seances, which had taken place 
before our arrival, Indbeen kept up for six consecutive nights, 
and that ceremonial bathing from the decorated water-bamboos 
{kenas) took place after the performances wxre finished, and 
shortly before daylight. 

With regard to Sakai beliefs that Halah become tigers, 
Katil told me that a Hahik\ ghost rose, usually on the four- 
teenth diy after buiial, and assumed that shape. 

BuKIAL and EmSTENCK Ah IKK DhATH. 

While living with the Senoi I had an oppoitunity of 
inspecting several graxes, Mhich were situated in the jungle 
at a little distance from the settlement, and at the base of a 
hill. None of these, which w’eie close together, were very 
recent — the newest was, I beliexe, at least a couple of years 
old, probably more. Their sites w'ere maiked by narrow 
mounds, about as long as the liodies of those buiied below. 
In two cases these mounds had iindresseci upright stones 
set up at the head and foot of them^, one being covered, 
in addition, wdth water-worn stones from the river. Another 
grave had small Sun^kni-ivt^s planted round it, while in a 
fourth the mound had partly fallen into the burial -chamber 
below\ Katil told me that slight huts of the lean-to type are 
erected over new graves, and that articles, such as adzes and 
blow-pipes, which must be either bent or bioken, are placed 
within the hut. No remains of huts or offerings were, how’- 
pver, to be seen on the graves that he showed me, and he 
explained that they had rotted away. 

I “ Journal of the F M S Museums ‘ vol ^S&pl xxvhi 

9 I have noted in the p^rper referred t<> above that the Sun^kai people cov- 
ered up a lamp that I took with me into the hut m which the Halak was about 
to perform 

r I’lobjiblv in imitation of Malay custom 
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Katil also said that food is placed at the foot of a grave 
morning and evening (sometimes only in the morning) for 
fourteen days after burial, the spirit of the dead man being 
thought to feed on what is pat there foi him. 

On the fourteenth day the relatives of the deceased hold a 
feast, and according to old custom— now, 1 understand, some- 
what neglected— no ornaments should be N\orn or swinging 
indulged in for two months after the death. 

Katil’s people do not bathe a c oriise before burial, because, 
as he told me, his father's newly-dug grave was destroyed 
by a heavy rain-storm before the body was placed in it, this 
being ascribed to the tact that the coipsc had been washed. 

Gi"aves are dug so that the head of the corpse points to- 
wards the east. The body is wrapped in mats or white cloth 
and placed face upwards. 

Katil explained, by means of a plan scratched on the 
ground, that the grave is dug to nearly the lequired depth and 
the bottom then divided into two sections by a line running 
parallel to its ^ides. The left hand section (w'hen looking 
towards the head of the grave) is next carried down to a 
sufficient depth, below the right hand, to icceive the coipse. 
When the body has been placed in this deeper section, stakes 
are fixed slantwise across the bottom of the grave, their points 
being driven into the shallower (right hand) section, and their 
ends abutting against the side wall of thcgra\e adjac ent to the 
excavation in which the coipse lies. A covering of tree-bark, 
or of sheets of bamboo, is then placed ovc'r the stakes, the body 
thus being protected by a .sloping roof. After this earth is 
piled up on the covering until the excavation is full, and the 
mound formed, 

To turn now to Scnoi ideas wnth regard to the soul and 
its survival after death. As far as I could ascertain from the 
Behrang Sakai, a man's soul and his shadow’ are regarded as 
one. The word kemoit, which I have mtuiuoned above, seems 
to mean the ghost of a dead man, but the soul, 01 shadow, is 
referred to as wok or sometimes as hayak icf the Malay bayang, 
a shadow). The xvok is said to leave a man's body during sleep, 
but does not usually go vc^ry fai afield, in case it should not be 
able to return. The kemoit, as I have already stated, are 
supposed to be roaming the earth when violent w'inds arc 
blowing. They are evilly disposed and hunt the souls [vjol) of 
men, w^hich take the forms of animals (often of the Muntjac). 
This is known because jx'oplc 111 then dreams have seen the 
kemoit thus engaged. Tlio.se whose souls have been hunted 
fall sick. 

The Sakai frecpientlv speak of liuman beings as nuu papat 
iujohf ** people of the seven boards." It appears that the earth 
is thought to consist of seven layers or Ix^ards, w^hile the region 
above the earth consists of ^ixlpapiU anam), as does also that 
under the ^arth. Both the regions above and below the earth 
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are occupied by spirits who look like human beings. The 
kemoit (ghosts of the dead) live in the region above while, like 
men, some are blind and some are lame. Possibly they may 
also be thought to inhabit the underworld, but 1 omitted to 
make enquiry with regard to this point. The mat papat lujoh 
are said to be beket (hot) and therefore die ; the mai papat anam 
are sernrn (cold) and do not die. 

Another story makes the souls of the dead go to the Island 
of Fruits {Pulau Bah) where the durian and other fruit-trees 
are in bearing all the year round, and where men, when they 
are old, again become children, and again grow up. I am, how- 
ever, rather inclined to think that this legend may have been 
borrowed from tribes further to the south. 

The Behrang Sakai believe in grave-ghosts, Dana Kubor 
(equivalent to the Malay Hantu Kubor) besides theAVmoi/. 

It used to be customary to desert a settlement when a 
death occurred, but Katil told me that this is now not usual. 
The reason given for the desertion was that the survivors 
thought, since one of their relations had died there, that the 
locality must be haunted by spirits. Katil made it plain that 
they were not fiightened of the ghost of .a friend, but of the 
evil spit its which had attacked him (or her) and caused his 
last illne.s.s. 

A curious little story having some reference to death is 
given below. It was told me by Katil. 

“When anyone dies, the people of settlements distant from 
the place sometiines get to know of the death in this way. 

Two spirits, which <ire known as Baleh Buhud (Virgins of 
the “ Ant "-hill) and look like little girls, sit on a “male”* 
nest of the termite. One of them is heard to laugh as she rolls 
the dead man’s skull down to the mtuind, and the other says to 
her, Leuk jik, janffan chihak" (“Don't “colic’* my food!”). 


Foi-K-TAi-r s. 

The Behrang Sakai have a large number of folk-stories, 
of which I obtained several. Two of these I give below. I 
have chosen those which seemed to me most likely to be truly 
indigenous, and not borrowed from the Malays. 

Folk-stones, Katil informed me, should be told at night, 
as this brings good luck in hunting animals in the jungle, A 
man who told folk-stories during the day-time would, he .said, 
hurt his foot against a stump. I gathered, however, that this 
latter was a popular saying rather than a strong belief. It 
may be remarked that it is always the youngest-born son 
(Bonsu) who is the clever man in these S<;mw tales. 


1 The “ mate" nests are those which are long and pointed. 
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The Cockroaches’ Village. 

Told by KaiiL 

There was once a man v^ho had seven male children. 
Their names were Sulong, Tengah, Alang, Ruh, Penangkap, 
Bumbun, and Bonsu Api. 

One day the eldest son (Sulong) went off into the forest 
to hunt for game, and far away from his home came upon an 
ani-tree (Ficm sp.) in fruit. He sought out a convenient 
place at some distance from the tree to make a shelter for the 
night, and there he slept. 

Earlj^ in the moii»ing he went to the tiee and climbed up 
into it with his blow-pipe to shoot the monkeys, birds and 
squirrels, which came in hundreds to eat the fruit. 

The tree was on the top of a hill, and below the hill, on 
one side, though hidden from view, w.is a clearing. While he 
was in the tree he heard people laughing and the cries of 
children coming from the clearing. So he came down from 
the tree and, making Ins wa\ towauis the sounds, eventually 
arrrived there. He entered a patch oi sugai-cane and came 
across a fowl which cackled loudly. Next he came to a house 
and saw a mortar in which he had heard somebody pounding 
padi. Then h(' called aloud, “ Hol sister! Hoi, sister!’* but 
nobody answ’ered, and going up into the housi' he found that 
the people had vanished. He saw food ready cooked there 
and said to himself, ** What am 1 to do, for I am hungry ? If 
this is spirits’ foot! it will be savourless, hut if for human 
beings, it wnll bo salt.’’ 

So he tasted the food and found that it was salt and, 
thinking it safe to do so, ate until he w^as satisfied. After this 
he took w'ater and drank it, and then he took which was 
also set out there, to i luwv. Now the first quid that he chewed 
tasted sweet, the sec^md iich, the third intoxicating, and the 
fourth sweet. Then feeling giddv, he lay down on some mats 
which w’cre spread in the house. Wlien he had fallen into a 
stupified sleep, the people of the house, who were all women, 
but who had become cockroaches at his approach, came out 
of their lurking places and ate his body till little remained to 
him but his life. At last, on his awaking, they killed him wdtb 
billets of wood. 

Now, as he did not come home, the second brother set out 
to look for him and came across the hut in which ho had spent 
the night. Here he slept, and in the morning he went to the 
(ira^ttee where, on the previous evening, he had found his 
brother’s blow-pipe, dart -quiver, and spear, together wnth the 
rotting bodies of the animaks that he had shot. He also 
up into the tree and shot some of the animals and 
birds which were eating its fruit, and tow^ards mid-day, while 
stiU in the tree, he heard the sound of people pounding rice 
and of laughter coming from the place where the clearing was 
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situated. So he said to himself, “ Perhaps 'that is where my 
brother went.” Then he climbed down from the tree, and, 
heaping together the bodies of the beasts that he had shot, he 
left them there w-ith his blow'-pipe and choppei and went in 
the direction of the sounds. When he got to the patch of 
sugar-cane the hen cackled loudly (and, a.', befoie, the people 
of the house became cockroaches and hid the mselve.-,). Ho, 
too, on coming to the open spare in front of the house called 
out, “ Hoi, people ! Hoi, sister! ” but nobody answered him. 

So he went up into the hou.se and found no one there, but 
food and sirch set out ready. He waited for some time, but as 
nobody came, and he felt hungry, at last he said, ‘‘ If this is 
the spirits’ fo(.)d it will be savourless, but if for human beings 
it will be salt.” Then he tasted the food, and finding it salt, 
ate his fill. Next he drank water and after this he took sirch 
and chewed it. The first quid that he chew'td tasted sweet, 
the second rich, the third intoxicating and the fourth sweet. 
And he also felt dizzy and went to sleep. Ujion this the cock- 
roaches came out ami ate him up ; and thev hid his bones 
under a big cauldron, where thev had also hidden tho.se of his 
brother. 

Now when he did not come home eithei, thethiid brother 
took up the seal eh, and mot witli the .same i.ito, as did also the 
fourth, fifth and si,\. 

At last the youngest brother. Bonsu Api, said to himself, 
” How is it that my brothers do not come home ?” 

That night his grandfather came to him in a dicam, and 
he asked him how it was that his brothers had not returned, 
and where thev had gone to. 

The grandfather replied that the) had not come home 
because they had been killed bv the ('oikroach Demons 
[Rengkasi^ Lif>as). 

“What <im I to do .1 bout them." said Bonsu Api. “and 
how am I to kill them “ You must give chhidiiai'^ to them," 
said his grandfather 

Then Bonsu Api awokt and. remembering his dream, he 
thought that he also would follow his biothers. So he told his 
fathei and mother of his desite and, having m.ide his prepar- 
ations, on the ne\( moining he set out. 

He. too, came to the hut where his hrotheis had slept and 
found the fruit-tree, where the) had left their blow'-pipes and 
quivers: and the heap of rotting game under the tree was as' big 
as a large ant’s-nest, and the qiiivcis and blow-pipes, which 
had been left there by the brothers who had preceded him. were 
already partly dostroved by “white-ant.” 

Then he thought of what his grandfathei had said to him 
in his dream. So he also climbed up into the tree and shot the 

1 Hengkaiit, the M^lay Ghgau 

2 A herb from which the SaVai make love-ch»rms. 
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birds and animals that were feeding on the fruit. After a 
while he, too, heard voices from the clearing, and, coming down 
from the tree, noticed that the track made by his brothers led 
in the direction whence the sounds arose. Now when he neared 
the clearing he lit a cigarette into which he had put chenduai, 
and observing fnnn where the wind was blowing, found that it 
w'as from him and towards the clearing. Then he went care- 
fully in that direction and came to the house, wdiere he heard 
the people complaining and saying that they could not keep 
awake, for they were made sleepy by the fumes of the chenduai 
that he kept blowing tow’ards them as he smoked his cigarette. 

Then each woman in the house left her work and fell 
asleep. So Honsu Api went u[> into the house, and saw the 
floor covered w’ith women lying there; for they had not had 
time to become cockroaches before thtiy were overwhelmed by 
the fumes of the chenduai. 

So ho went through all the roonih and at last, in the upper 
storey, he found a beautiful princess, who was awake, since 
the chenduai fumes had not readied her. Then he threatened 
to kill her, but she besought him to relent, asking him why he 
should w ish to do so. Thereupon he told her that her follow- 
ers had killed his brothers, and she replied that, if it were true, 
she knew' nothing of it, (01 slit* seldom left her room. 

So he pardoned her on condition tluit slu* should find out 
what had been done witli tlie bodies of his brothers : but the 
people below slept on and could not he wakened. However, 
the princess at last found the bones of the six brothers below 
the cauldron. Then Bpnsu Ajm took the bones and heaped 
them together in front of the house. And he told the princess 
to follow him, saying that he would kill her if she did not. So 
she consented, and made ready for the journey. Now when 
she had come down from the house, Bonsii Api shut the door 
and set lire to the w'alls and loof, that all the peoi>Ie inside 
began to he burnt. And l>on'=iii Api ^puke to them .and said, 
If yon wdsh to live, become cockroaches for ever, not some- 
times cockroaches and sometimes human beings ; and in future 
eat the fragments of fc>od that are KTt hy mankind.” So 
they became cockroaches. 

As for Bonsn .\pi he brought his brothers to life again and 
went home, taking them and his princess with him. 


BoNsr AN-n Tak Kkmoit.^ 

Told by KatiL 

A youth named Bonsu (youngest-born) was once wander- 
ing in the jungle. He came from the going down of the sun, 
the Island of Fruits [Pulau Buah^. As be was journeying he 
came to a tampoi-tree on which the fruits were light coloured 
and unripe. He took off his dart-quiver and his chopper, and 

I Tah KepiOtf (Grandfather 
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putting them and his blow-pipe down against the tree, went to 
sleep. 

He slept on and on, until the fruit of the tree was ripe, and 
at last a single fruit fell on his chest and awoke him with a 
start. So seeing that the fruit had ripened, he climbed 
up into the tree and ate a little of it. Then he called aloud, 
saying, “ If there is anyone in this country let him come and 
eat fruit.” Hut nobody answered him. He ate some more 
fruit, and again called out as before, and this time he heard a 
voice answ’ering him from the direction of the going down of 
the sun, ” Where are you, grandchild ?” “ Here I am, grand- 
father,” said he. Thus they kept on calling and answering 
one another until the new-comer was close at hand. Then 
Bonsu saw that the stranger was an old man with red and 
deeply sunken oyes. 

Now' the old man began to eat the fruit, swallowing it 
branches, leaves and all ; and w hen he had satisfied his hunger 
he said to the youth, " Your grandfather wishes to relieve 
himself.” Then Bonsu replied, “ If grandfather wishes to 
relieve himself, let him go far away down-stream.” So the 
old man started off, and after a while he called out, ” Where 
shall I relieve myself?” and Bonsu answered, ‘‘Far aw’iiy 
down-stream.” In a little while he called again, asking the 
same question, and Bonsu answered him as before; for he 
was frightened that the old man would eat him, having seen 
how he had swallowed the fruit, branches, leaves and all. 
Thus they went on calling and answ’cring until neither could 
hear the other. 

Then Bonsu came down from the tree and ran away till 
he saw a plain by the edge of the sea, where a pinang dara^ 
and a fiirm/i-plant^ weie gi owing side by side near the shore. 
When he reached them he called to him wild pigs, wood- 
peckers, and porcupines, and they came. So he told them 
that, if the old man, the Rcd-lvyed .Spirit, came to the place 
and climbed up into the /nra/i-plant to follow him, they were 
to wait until it had grown up to the sky. and were then to cut 
it down. This they promised to do. Then Bonsu ebrnbed 
into the pinaug-\ree and sang, 

‘‘ Tinggi, lingfii baiang pinaitg ! 

Tinggi rUndah puyoh Mflaka f 
A hi takut Haniti Meruh Mata ! ”3 

and the pinang-treo immediately grew up into the clouds 
carrying him with it. 

1 \ betel-nut palm which has not vet born fiuit. 

2 A kind of aroid ^ 

i A Malay verse (pantun) 

High, high IS the pimiig trunk • 

Tall and stumpy are the quails of Malacca 
I’m frightened of the Red-Eyed Spirit' 
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Not long afterwards the llanlu Mcvah Mata came to the 
spot and, seeing that Bonsu had gone up to the clouds on 
the /»»rt»g-tree, climbed into the 6t><i/i-pl.uit and chanted, 

“ Tinggit tinggi batatig birah ! 

Tinggi rSndah puyoh Mllaka ! 

Aku takut Hanttt Merah Mata !” 

and the 6tm/i-plant immediately grew upwards, carrying the 
Red-E}'ed Spirit with it. But the Red-Eyed Spirit could not 
catch Bonsu because he had reached the sky. 

Then Bonsu called out, “ Ancestor, open the door!” So 
his ancestor^ opened the door, and he went in and shut it 
again. Upon this the pigs, the woodpeckers, and the porcu- 
pines cut away the stem of the birah-^lixit so that it fell into 
the sea carrying the Red-Eyed Spirit with it; and he was 
drowned. 


> This is Ungku (Turol) who governs thunder and lightning Bonsu of 
this story is not, of course , Ungku's brother of the same name 




XXni. ETHNOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


By JvoR H. N. Evans, Assisfaut Curator and Ethnographical 
Assistant, Federated Malay States Museums. 

Setting ui> the Posts of a Malay House. 

While staying at Pianggu on the Endau River in 1917 I 
was lucky enough to be present at the ceremony of setting up 
the posts of a Malay house. When I arrived on the site of the 
new dwelling the holes for receiving the posts bad been already 
dug and the posts themselves, conveniently disposed, were 
lying in pairs, with cross-beams attached, ready to be set np. 
The proceedings were begun by a broken fragment of a small 
silver coin, wrapped in white cloth, and a large piece of kundor 
— a kind of gourd — being thrown into each hole. 

Ceremonial bands of plaited coconut (?) leaves — called 
jari lipan (centipedes' feet) from their shape — to which were 
attached little square closed-in plaited boxes of the same 
material {kitupat) liiled with rice, were then bound round each 
post in al^ut the middle. 

After an orthodox Mohamadan prayer had been said by a 
Llbai, and incense burnt, the men w'ho had come to help in 
erecting the house partook of a meal of glutinous rice dyed with 
turmeric {pulut kunyet), parched rice {blrtis), bananas, and pulut 
{Oriza glutinosa) wrapped in leaves, which was served to them 
on the recumbent posts. When they had finished eating, a man, 
who had been chosen by the Pawang as his assistant, brought 
water and poured it along each of the posts, walking clockwise 
round the house-site. After him came the Pawang with a 
sprinkler made of the leaves of several kinds of plants' in his 
right hand, and a brass bowl of ceremonial rice-flour mixed 
with water {tlpong tawar) in his left. He, having murmured a 
charm at the post from which he started, sprinkled the tlpong 
tawar along the posts, and into the holes which were to receive 
them. 

After the Pawang had petformed this rite the workmen 
gathered together to raise the first pair of posts with their 
connecting cross-bar, this being done with loud shouts of 
Mohamad rasitl’ Allah, the officiating llbai reciting a prayer 
meanwhile. The rest of the posts were then similarly erected, 
and the ceremony was at an end. 

On meeting the Pawang subsequently, I asked him to tell 
me the charm that he had said over the first post, when about 
to sprinkle it with iipong tawar; and he gave me the two 


I rtt* {LygoHitm seeminu), ftnuiernsa (JmtHia ganlarusa), JlHjritnf (?), 
MkI (?), 
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following verses, which wish prosperity to the new house and 
its inhabitants : — 

Tlpoug tawar, tSpongjati; 

Tgpong awal mula mh^adi. 

Dapat mas blrkati-kati, 

Lagi hidup, samjai ka-mali. 

Tipong tawar, tipmig jati. 

Surok batang malumali. 

Sa4engkar dann plgaga. 

Salamat ambil4ah galah. 

Miuta dayang sini. 

Salamat puji bagi Allah. 

Why the Bear has no Tail » 

(A folk-tale of the Pahang Malays obtained near Kuala Kratt.) 

A very thin buffalo was once feeding in a meadow. To 
him came a tiger, and said, “ I am going to eat you. ” The 
buffalo, however, besought the tiger to wait for seven days, 
“ for, " said he, “ I am very thin, and if you wait for seven 
days, I shall have an opportunity of growing fat. ” To this 
the tiger agreed. 

Now on the morning of the seventh day the buffali) was 
wandering disconsolately along, when a crippled monkey, who 
was sitting in a tree, called to him and asked him why he looked 
so sad. So the buffalo related how he had promised to meet 
a tiger, who wished to eat Hm. 

“Very well, I will see if I can’t help you,’’ said the 
monkey, “ but you must carry me on your back. ’’ 

Thus they started in search of the tiger, with the monkey 
sitting on the buffalo’s back ; and before very long they met 
him. 

Now as soon as the monkey saw the tiger, he began to 
munch two brinjals, which he had brought with him, exclaim- 
ing loudly as he did so, “ My word, this tiger’s head tastes 
good ! ’’ 

The tiger, who heard what the monkey said, became 
frightened, and ran away as fast as he could. While he was 
still running, he came upon a bear, and told him about the 
monkey that ate tigers’ heads. 

Then he tried to persuade the bear to go and investigate 
the matter, but the bear replied that it was not his affair ; still; 
if the tiger wished it, they would go together. Then, as each 

1 A variant of this story, translated bv Mr. G. M. Laldlaw, in which the 
mouse-deer plays the parts of both the bnfihio and the monkey, is to be found 
in the /. if. A S:, S B., No. 48, pp. 86-87. 
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was afraid that the other would run away, it was agreed that 
they should tie their tails together. 

[At this time the bear had a fairly long tail, and the tiger’s 
was shorter than it is now.] 

So they tied their tails together and set out, and, after a 
little, they came to the place where the buffalo was waiting, 
and saw the monkey still ci unching up the “ tiger's head. ” 
Thereupon, being frightened, they both tried to escape, forget- 
ting that their tails were tied together. 

At length as they struggled one against the other, the 
bear’s tail broke off short, and they both ran away. 

The next time the tigei met the bear, he said, “ Your loss 
is my gain ; for you have lost your tail while mine has become 
longer. ” 

And that is the reason why, to the present day, the beai 
has only a stump of a tail. 

Hi’dak Yoid Intoie. 

A folk-story obtained from the S^oi of the 
Behrang Valley. 

[The Sakai who told me this story declared that it had been 
handed down among his people foi generations. There seems to me. 
however, to be good reason for thinking that, at any rate, parts of 
it must have been adopted from the Malays, or, if the story is really 
old, from some fairly civilised people with whom the Sakai were in 
contact before the time «/ the imuision of the Peninsula by Malays. 
1. H. xV. E.] 


There was once a youth called Budak Yoid Intoie iBig 
Knife Youth) who was the youngest of seven brothers. His 
six elder brothers were famous smiths, and one day, when 
they had finished wotk, Budak Yoid Intoie a.sked them for 
some iron in order to try his hand, but his brothers refused to 
give him any. So he said to them, “ How am I to learn, if 
you won't give me any iron ? ” Then he collected the odds 
and ends and scales of iron that they had left, beat them out 
into a huge knife as large as a birah leaf, and made a handle 
for it as large as the bole of a cocoanut-tree. 

When it was finished he said to his father and mother 
and his brothers. “ I am going on a journey.” So he made 
ready, but before starting he planted a certain kind of 
flowering shrub, with a single blossom upon it, in the level 
space in front of the house, saying to his mother, and to his 
brothers, " See, O mother, see, you, my brothers, this shrub 
of mine ! If the blossom on it withers entirely I shall be 
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dead, but if it shuts and then opens again, I shall still be 
’ alive.” 

Then he set out, taking his knife with him, and made his 
way through the jungle, cutting down as he went the big and 
small trees that stood in the path. And the sound of the 
great trees being cut and falling was, " Prung piinggau, prung 
punggau, prmg punggau,’' Now a man who happened to be 
walking towards him, hearing the noise of the trees falling, 
and being frightened that one of them might kill him, began 
to call out, " Ai\ Ail Ail, I am coming towards you and 
shall be struck by a tree ! ” “ What is your name ? ” said 
Budak Void Intoie and the newcomer replied, “ My name is 
Rah Serpik* (Pull-the-Canes).” Then answered Budak Void 
Intoie, “If your name is Pnll-the-Canes, well, pull the 
canes ! ” So Rah Serpik pulled the canes out with one hand. 
“ Well," said Budak Void Intoie, " if you can do that, you are 
rightly named Rah Serpik.” So they stopped to thew betel- 
nut, and Rah Serpik asked his companion what hi.s name w'as, 
to which he made reply, “Budak Void Intoie” (Big Knife 
Youth). “ Why, if that is so,” said Rah Serpik, “where's your 
knife ? ” “I don’t know,” said Budak Void Intoie, “ I nave 
not got it, it’s only my nanio.’' Now' he had hidden his knife 
in a large tree. 

He, in his turn, asked Rah Serpik if he had a knife, and 
Rah Serpik replied, “ If I cariied a knife my name would 
not be Pull-the-Canes.” Then he again asked Budak Void 
Intoie for a knife, as he wanted to cut up tlie betel-nut, and 
Budak Void Intoie said, “ I have put it into the big tree over 
there. If you can lift it, I will become your follower, but. 
if you cannot, you shall become mine.” 

So Rah Serpik went to get the knife, but was unable to 
raise it, and Budak Void Intoie said, “ Vciy well, you shall be 
my follow'er.” 

Then he got up and fetched it himself, and they chewed 
.betel-nut, and, when they had finished, set out on their 
journey together. Rah Serpik following Budak Void Intoie, 
w'hile Budak Void Intoie rut down the trees that skxid in the 
way, toaliiHg-trees, kSmpas-tret?., mlrbau-lrtes, miraufi-tKe!^, or 
whatever they were, “ Prung punggau, prung punggau, pmtig 
punggau." 

Soon another man cried out from in front of them, "Ail 
Ail Ail" just as Rah Serpik had done before. So Budak 
Void Intoie called the newcomer to him and asked him his 
name, and he replied, “TinjuTebik" (Thump-the-Banks).” 
Then said Budak Void Intoie, “ Well, if your name is “Thump- 
the-Banks,” just thump the banks of this river!” So Tinju 
Tebik" thumped the banks of the river with his fist, artd they 
fell down and blocked the stream. 

> HuHtun manau in Malay Rotan manau is a very useful kin^ of rattan- 
cane which is collected by the Sakai for sale to the Chinese 
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Then Tinju Tebik" asked Budak Void Intoie his name 
and he told him. " If that is youi name,” said Tinju Tebik" , 
“where is your knife? ” “ I don’t know,” replied Void Intoie. 

So they sat down to chew betel-nut and Budak Void Intoie 
asked Tinju Tebik" if be had a knife to cut the nut into pieces 
with, but Tinju Tebik" answered, “If I had a knife, my 
name would not be Thump-the-Banks.” After a little Tinju 
Tebik" asked Budak Yoid Intoie if he had not got a knife and 
Budak Yoid Intoie told him where it was hidden, making him 
promise, just as he had done with Rah Serpik, to become his 
follower, if he could not lift it. But Tinju Tebik" was not able 
to raise the knife any more than Rah Serpik, and Budak Yoid 
Intoie went and got it himself. 

When they had finished chewing their betel-nut, they set 
out ^nin, Budak Yoid Intoie being in front, with Rah Serpik 
and Tinju Tebik" following him ; and the sound of the trees 
being cut and falling before Budak Yoid Intoie was, “ Pntng 
pmggau, pntng pmggau, prung pmggau," 

After a little time someone cried out from in front as before, 
and again Budak Yoid Intoie called the newcomer to him. 
“ What is your name ? " said Budak Yoid Intoie, and the 
stranger replied, ” Lingkong Bentia (Push-the-Country- 
Round).” “Oh,” said Budak Yoid Intoie, “if your name is 
Push-the Country-Round, well, just push the country round ! " 
So Lingkong Beiiua puslxed the country round, till its back- 
bone was broken ; and Budak Void Intoie said to him, “ Your 
name is rightly Lingkong Benua.” 

So they sat down to chew betel-nut and Lingkong Benua 
asked Budak Yoid Intoie for his knife, and was not able to lift 
it any more than Rah Serpik or Tinju Tebik" had been able 
to do. 

After a while they continued their journey, and at last they 
came to the sea and wished to cross it ; and Budak Yoid Intoie 
said to his companions, “ Wait here, while I go and search for 
a bridge.” So he searched, but could not find any. Then he 
took his knife and said to it, “ Tohoii yang sah! Eng stndrang 
sah! Eng sailiih! Eng putau! Eng nnjutn! Eng hlian! Yoid eng jadi 
papait and the knife in its sheath became a bridge on which 
they could cross the sea. But a large dragon came up from 
below and waited under the bridge. 

Then they went across, Budak Yoid Iiitoie's companions 
being in front of him ; and when they came to the other side. 
Budak Yoid Intoie drew his knife from its sheath and cut off 
the dragon’s head ; and it floated away until it came to a Ra- 
ja’s batning-pkee, and there it remained. 

1 1 could not get a true translation of some of this charm "Tekotl yang 
sah” Mems to tean invocation of some kind sierfmeif (I luck-bnnging) 

,,,Bng nninm (I astrologer) , Eng Ntan 

(I uwre'tiger). Yeii eng iadi fapat (IKnife I become plank) , 
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Now the Raja complained becau&c the head was rotting 
and polluting the river, and ordered all his followers, from the 
mouth of the river to its source, to come together and remove 
the dragon's head ; and they came together. 

Meanwhile Budak Void Intoie and his companions went on 
their way until they came to a house, the owner of which was 
an old man named Tak Tempait Bungah (Grandfather Pat- 
terned Jar). 

Tak Tempait Bungah asked them whence they came and 
they replied “from the neighbouring country.’’ Then they 
climbed up into the house, which was situated up-stream from 
the Raja’s palace, and there they stajeil. 

Now the Raja had given it out that whoever could remove 
the dragon’s head should marry his daughter, who was shut 
in an upper room, and enclosed by a seven-fold fence of ivory ; 
but nobody could do it, for the dragon’s head was as big as a 
mountain. 

One night Budak Void Intoie asked Tak Tempait Bungah 
what was the trouble from which the Raja wi.shed to be set free, 
and Tak Tempait Bungah told him how' the dragon’s head had 
stranded at the Raja’s bathing-place. 

Some nights afterwards a follow ei of the Raja’s came to 
the house, and Budak Void Intoie said in his hearing, “ Why, 
if I only pushed the dragon’s head with my finger, I could 
remove it. ’’ 

When the Raja’s followei got home, he told the Raja that 
he had met four men at Tak Tempait Bungah ’s house, one of 
whom said that he could re'move the dragon’s head with a finger. 
So the Raja ordered the four men to be called, and when the 
messenger told Budak Void Intoie the Raja’s order, he said, 
“How can we go to the Raja’s palace in these clothes, which 
are all covered with mud ? ’’ 

The messenger returned to the Raja and told him W'hat 
Budak Void Intoie had said ; and he thereupon sent clothes 
and everything necessary to Budak Void Intoie. 

So Budak Void Intoie set out, leaving his companions 
behind him, and, w'hen he arrived at the palace, the Raja 
gave him food and betel-init. 

When he had fed, the Raja asked him from where he 
came, and he replied that he came from the country across the 
sea, and asked why he had been sent for. Thereupon the Raja 
told Budak Void Intoie how he had heard that he (Budak 
Void Intoie) could remove the dragon’s head with one finger, 
and promised him, that, if he could do so, he should have 
his daughter in marriage. 

Now Budak Void Intoie went alone to the river to see the 
dragon’s head, and gave it a slight push, which sent it floating 
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down stream ; then he returned to the house where he was 
staying, without the Raja knowing about it. 

After a time sonic of the Raja’s pe()i)lecame down to the 
river and found that the dragon’s head was gone; and, when 
the Raja was informed of this, ho called Hiidak Void Intoie to 
his palace and w ished to give his daughter to him in marriage : 
but Budak Void Intoie excused himself, saying that he wished 
to travel more and see other countries liefore he married. So 
Budak Void Intoie gave the Raja’s daughter to Rah Serpik 
as wife. 

Now the Raja's daughter was betrothed to Bonsu Jang- 
kah Benua,* the son of another Raja, and was to have mairied 
him in three months. 

One day Bonsu Jangkah Benua drew* his sword, the blade 
of which was as large as a banana leaf, and the hilt like the 
bole of a coconut-tree, and said, ‘‘Why, the rust on my 
sword-bladc is like a “male” ants'-ne^'tM perhaps some- 
one has married ni) betrothed. ” 

Then he got ready his ship, loaded it with weapons of all 
kinds, and set sail. 

When the Raja saw Bonsu Jangkah Benua's ship approa- 
ching he thought to himself, “Pei haps this is my daughter’s 
betrothed." And Budak You! Intoie and his four compan- 
ions were in the palace at the time. 

As soon as the ship came to land Bonsu Jangkah Benua 
went straight to the Raja's palace and called from below' the 
steps, “ Whoever has taken my betrothed, come down ! ” 

Now' w^hen the Raja had heard the music of the gongs 
and the flutes coming from Bonsu Jangkah Benua’s ship, as it 
approached, and the noise of the cannon being fired, he had 
run aw^ay into an innei room and had hidden his head in a 
single-ended drum. 

Budak Void Intoie heard Bonsu Jangkah Benua below' 
tlfe steps and he called to him to come up into the palace to 
chew betel-nut, acknowledging that there had been a fault in 
the matter of the princess marrying. But Bonsu Jangkah 
Benua refused to chew' betel-nut wdth him, and said that he 
W'ould cut in tw'o the man who had stolen his betrothed. 

Then Budak Void Intoie took a censer and burnt incense, 
saying, “ Chiloh tak pedak^ enf^ mar s'lak 

come down ancestor sword I size leaf 
bahr 
rice 

Whereupon the sword came dow n from the sky and it was 
of the size of a rice-leaf. And he told Bonsu Jangkah Benua 
to return to his ship, but he refused. 

» Youngest-Son-Strldes-Ovef-Country (?). 
a Tall and pointed nests of the termite are called male nests 

4 
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So Budak Yoid lotoie came down from the house, imd 
when he had reached the lowest step Bonsu Jangkah Benua 
aimed a blow at him with his sword ; but Budak Yoid Intoie 
leapt aside, and Jangkah Benua’s sword cut the step in two. 
Thus they fought, but Budak Yoid Intoie did not attack and 
avoided the blows of Jangkah Benua’s sword ; when he smote 
low, jumping high; w’hen he smote high, bending low. 

At last Budak Yoid Intoie leant against a tree, and 
Jangkah Benua stabbed at him and broke his sword in the 
tree as Budak Yoid Intoie jumped aside. Next he took a 
hurt's, and that also broke against a tree ; and then in turn a 
sundaug, a lamaug, a Umbok lada, a golok, a badek^, and a gun, 
but each in turn became useless. 

Then he took a cannon and tired at Budak Yoid Intoie for 
seven days and seven nights, so that the village and everything 
in it was destroyed. 

After this Bonsu Jangkah Benua had no more w'eapons 
left, and the fight stopped, Budak Yoid Intoie up till this time 
having made no attack. 

Then Budak Yoid Intoie began to dance the war dance 
(Malay, gayong), and made a feint at Jangkah Benua | but the 
latter taunted him, asking him how he expected to kill a man 
with a sword the size of a rice-leaf. Again Budak Yoid Intoie 
made a feint at Jangkah Benua, and again Jangkah Benua 
taunted him. Then said Budak Yoid Intoie, “ I have made 
two feints at you, if I make another just see if you don’t 
remember it !” and he made another feint at him from far off. 
But Jangkah Benua continued to jeer at him, saying, “ You 
fool, how can yon e.xpert to reach me with your 'sword from 
such a distance !" “ If yoju don’t believe that I have touched 
yon,” said Budak Yoid Intoie. “just bow your head,” and on 
Jangkah Benua’s doing so. his head fell off, and he died. 

Then Budak Yoid Intoie collected all Jangkah Benua’s 
weapons, and those which were bent became straight, and 
those which were broken became whole. 

Next he brought Jangkah Benna to life again, and gave 
him back his weapons, and sent him away in his ship. 


\ Budak Yoid Intoie then goes through exactly similar 
adventures at the courts of tu o other Rajas to wh<ae bathing'places 
the dragon's head drifts, and marries his two lemaining followers 
to their daughters ; just as he married Rah Seipik to that of the 
first Raja.] 


I Different kind* of swords, knives, and dagfgets. 
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Now after the last of his three followers (Lingkong 
Benua) had been married, Budak Void Intoic planted a shrub, 
bearing a single blossom, in the open space in front of each of 
their houses, just as he had done in front of his fathet ’s house 
before he set out on his journey ; and, telling them that he 
wished to travel again, explained how , if he died, the flowers 
would wither. 

Then he set out towards the open sea, and at last he came 
to a city called Bandar Benua, whi( h lay close to the shore : 
but he found no people dwelling there ; not even any animals. 

At length he came to the Raja’s palace and, going up into 
it he called aloud three times, but nobody answered him. 

' So he searched the house and at last he came across a 
single-ended drum, and, on his sitting down to beat it, heard 
someone calling from inside it. Then the person in the drum 
came out, and he found that it w'as a beautiful princess: and 
she told him how the country had been laid waste by an 
enormous twice seven-headed Roc' which came every evening 
from the Pauh Janggi,^ that grew on the shore near the 
palace. 

Then the princess gave him food, but towards evening she 
hid herself in the drum again, and Budak Void Intoie went 
out on to a platform in front of the palace and burnt incense, 
calling to his ancestor to let down his sword from the sky, for 
it had vanished after each of the tights with the three Rajas' 
sons. Upon this the sword came dowm to him, and it was not 
long before the Roc came and perched on the Pauh Janggi ; 
and every head croaked, “ Laur ! Laur ! Laur ! ” 

Then Budak Void Intoie cut off the heads of the Roc, till 
only one remained, and when he cut off this as well, the Roc 
fell forward, dead, pinning him under one of its wings. 

Now at about this time Budak Void Intoie’s followers 
observed that the flowers on the shrubs that he had planted, 
had withered. So they set out to search for him, and at last 
they came to Bandar Benua, and there they met the princess, 
who told them how Budak Void Intoie had been pinned 
beneath the Roc for seven days and seven nights. Then they 
cut aw'ay the Roc's body and released him. 

So Budak Void Intoie married the princess and lived at 
Bandar Benua, but his companions returned to theii homes. 

Notes on Malay Beliefs and Customs (II). 

If you go to bed with a grain of rice sticking to yout 
clothes or your body, you will dream that a tijjer is hunting 
you. (From a Malay of Kampong Linggi, Negri Sembilan). 

< Thd Sakai namo for this bird is Pangtr; the Malav name Garuda. 

» The P4Hh Jetnggi ; a tree believed by the Malay. to grow on a sunken 
bank in the centre of the ocean (Wilkinson’s Dictionary). 
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Filings from a porcupine’s tooth, if drunk in water, are a 
remedy for poison taken internally. (From a Malay of Kuala 
Krau, Pahang). 

When women go down to the river to get water for use in 
blrhantu ceremonies (spiritualistic seances) held for the benefit 
of sick persons, they must not speak to anyone while carrying 
it. Furthermore, they must cover the mouths of the ves.sels 
with leaves when full^ and, in filling them, must let the water 
trickle in slowly, and mlt allow it to enter with a gurgling 
sound. (From a Mala)’ of Pulau Tawar, Pahang. My infor- 
mant, seeing a woman on the banks of the Pahang River carr)'- 
ing up a water-pot whose mouth was covered with leaves, gave 
me this note). 

If you are afianl that some mischance will befall you 
because you have left your village w ithout satisfying a craving 
for tobacco or food,' put the third finger of your right hand 
into your mouth, and suck it thiec or four times. You will 
thus avert misfortune. (F'rom a Malay of Pulau Tawar, 
Pahang). 

There is a deep, :ound depression near the Pahang River 
not far from Jorantiit, but on the opposite bank, which is 
called Leboh Cliupak. It is saul that a village once .stood on 
this site, blit w'as overwhelmed by a storm, and swallowed up 
by subsidence of the giound, because a man placed two half 
coconut-shells— measures — like caps on the head of a 
dog and a cat, and laughed at them in compiinv with </ther 
villagers.^ (From a Malay of Pulau Tawar, Pahang). 

To bring rain the cooking-pots and their cane stands 
must be washed, and a cat given a b.itlr'’. (I'rom a Mala\ of 
Kampong Linggi, Negri Sembilan). 

Scrapings of an inci^r tooth of a liamhoo-rnt if ajip'ied 
to wounds in the feet caused by bamboo-stumps will effect a 
speedy cure (P'rom Malay of Kampong Perak, near Batu 
Kurau, Perak). 

Wood must not be chopped on the threshold of a house, 
or the owner will be bitten by a snake or centipede when he 
goes to the jungle. (From a Malay of Kampong Perak, Batu 
Kurau, Perak, whom I heard rebuking his wife for thus 
chopping firewood). 

Nobody should lie with legs spraw’led out of a doorway, 
or a tiger will come to the village. (F'rom the same. Malay as 

1 1 akut k^na hhnpunan, 

2 I have obtained stones ot the dreadful fate which os^ertakes those who 
dress up animals and laugh at them, from Sakai in several districts, but this is 
the first time that I have heatd of such a belief among the Malays The 
word used in the neighbourhood of Pulau Tawar for a had stoim followed by 
a subsidence of the ground is kUltboh, Uhoh seemingly being the name given to 
places where such subsidence is thought to have ocemred Chitau, a term 
frequently used by Sakai (when speaking Malay) to describe these storms 
caused bv impious actions, has a very similar meaning Leboh is a local variant 
of the ordinary Malay word lebor, which means "smelting/’ "liquefaction,” 
or "destruction ” 

3 MafUthan ph'tok, mandthan Uhar, mmdtkan huching 
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the above, who had occasion to rebuke his wife, in my hearing, 
for breaking this tabu also). 

If the owner of a gun constantly uses it for sliooting big 
game, he should not keep, or place it, in a leaning position ; 
otherwise animals that he shoots, if mortally wounded, will 
not fall dead for some time. (From the same Malay as the 
above). 


UhLA Kampong. 

DBla kampong is an annual ceremonj which is performed 
by the Malays of the Endau — and, I believe, in other parts of 
the country as well— in order to avert misfortune and disease. 
It is diilicult to give a suitable translation of the name for 
these rites, and the nearest approach that I ran make is 
“ cherishing the village." They are purely pagan and, as such, 
are frowned upon by the more orthodox Malays. 

While I was stopping in Kampong Pianggu on the 
Endau River in August of this jeai (1917), a bela kampong, 
which was about to be held, was postponed owing to the 
presence of three Dyaks, who were with me. These men 
were engaged in shooting birds and mammals and in collecting 
insects and botanical specimens, such actions being tabu 
while the reremony is in progress. 

The Dyaks having left me lempoiaiily, I asked the 
Pawang to perform the rites while I w as in the village, and 
before my men should return from up-stream. This, however, 
appeared to be impossible, as he each day made some excuse 
— that there was a wedding on, or that someone had died and 
that it was tabu to hold the bila kampong in consequence. As 
I had already made arrangements for leaving the Endau. I 
was unable to postpone my departure until the Pawang should 
fix upon an auspicious day; nevertheless, by dint of question- 
ing him, and others, I got some information which is, perhaps, 
worth placing on record. 

According to old custom while the bela kampong is being 
performed, the village is laid under a three days' tabu by the 
Pawang, and during this period strangers must not enter it, 
nor may any of the inhabitants shoot animals, gather 
cocoanuts, sireh, or banana leaves; leave the village; dig their 
land ; use abusive language ; or make a loud noise (e.g. beat 
gongs as at a wedding) . 

The day chosen for the beginning of the rites depends 
partly on the Pawang’s dreams. Should he have fixed a day, 
he will put it off if he has an unlucky dream during the night 
before — that he is being chased by a tiger, for instance, or 
that somebody is angrj' with him ; but will hold it if his 
dreams are lucky («.g. that he has been given many presents). 

When a village is undeV tabu while rags are tied to cords at 
the bathing-places (iamban), if the settlement is on the main 
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river ; l>ut, if it is on a small side-stream, a cord, from which 
rags are suspended, is frequently stretched from bank to bapk- 

NoM'adays only a one day’s blla kampong is allowed at 
Pianggu and the prohibitions with regard to persons arriving 
at, or leaving, the village are no longer in force. 

It appears that bSla kampong on the Endan is performed 
rather with a view to keeping the local spirits of the soil in a 
good temper, and gaining their aid against invading evil, than 
with a view to banishing troublesome and evilly disposed 
supernatural beings, a not uncommon practice in many parts 
of the Malayan region, and one which is resorted to on the 
I'^ndau if epidemic disease appears, when the villages are 
placed under a seven days’ tabu, and spirit-ships launched. 
These are supposed to carry away the hauiu (spirits) which 
are causing the trouble. 

I mentioned the custom of the yearly purification of 
villages by means of spirit-boats to the Pawang of Pianggu 
and he said, “ Lain pawang, lain adat" (other Pawangi, other 
customs). 

I obtained very few details with regard to the ceremony 
proper, but it appears that the Pawang makes a round of the 
village, collecting small offerings of food from each house- 
holder, and that towards evening on the third day he places, 
or hangs, these in the jungle, asking the spirits to accept the 
presents made to them, and to protect the village throughout 
the ensuing year. 



XXIV. NOTES ON THE GENUS PETAVRISTA, 
Pall., WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO 
NEW RACES. 

By H. C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S. and C. B. Kloss, F.Z.S. 

The form of Petaurista petaurista inhabiting tlie mountains 
of the extreme east of Java is separable at a glance from that 
fiwnd in the western end of the island and in the absence of 
citation of the typical locality we have selected the Preanger 
Regencies as the habitat of the typical form. The eastern 
race may be described as : — 

Petaurista petaurista nigricaudatus, subsp. nov. 

Type '. — Adult male with slightly worn teeth (skin and 
skull), collected at Ongop Ongop, Idjen Massif, 5^700 feet, near 
Banjoe-wangi, East Java, on April 9th, 1916, by Federated 
Malay States Museums Collector, F.M.S. Mus. No. 323/16. 

Characters : — Differing from all other forms of the petau- 
rista (iiitidus) section in having the general colour of the tail 
black, the sub-basal portions of the hairs ferruginous maroon ; 
ears dark chestnut, black orbital ring extensive, feet and hands 
black, this colour more extensive than in other forms and 
extending along the margin of the uropatagium. 

Colour: — .\bove glistening chestnut maroon, duller and 
less maroon than in the West Javan form {P. petaurista), head 
and sides of the face more bay All the hairs of the upper 
surface with black tips, most pronounced along the median 
line ; nose, chin, a broad orbital ring and the vibrissae, black. 
Hands and feet black, -with little or no chestnut on the meta- 
podials, margin of the antibrachial and interfemoral mem- 
branes black, parachute ochraceous salmon, more rufous on 
edge, lower surface similar. Ears dull brown, the hairs at the 
base tipped with black, thinly clad with short black hairs on 
the interior of the basal part of the conch, mixed with brown- 
ish chestnut at the tips. Tail glossy black above, the bases 
of the hairs grey, the median area clouded with maroon, this 
colour being moie noticeable beneath ; tip not noticeably 
blacker. 

Skull ; — Does not apparently differ from that of P. p, 
melamtus from the Malay Peninsula ; teeth slightly larger. 

Measurements of the type Head and body, 436 (400’) ; 
tail, 46a (534) ; hindfoot, 74 <^76) ; ear, 41 mm., taken in the 
ffesh native collector. 

M«ia 9 iir«mettk^ in |>8r«nth«sia are those of an adult male. P. /. tnefano- 
iMi kom Lay Song: Hong. Trang, Siamese Malay, States, F M S, Mus 
Mo. . 
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Cranial measurements : greatest length, 70*9 (72,0) ; 

condylo-basilnr length, 64.0 (62.0) ; palatilar length, 32,9 (32.5) ; 
diastema, 15.0 (14.7) ; upper molar row, including pnr* 16.9 
(16.5); interorbital breadth, 15.7 (15.3^: postorbital breadth, 
18.1 (18.4) ; zygomatic breadth, 48.7 (48.2) ; length of luisals, 
22.4 (22.7) ; breadth of combined nasals, 13.3 (13.0) mm. 

For detailed measurernenis of the series see p. 226. 

Specimens examined:- Six, three from the type locality and 
three from Sodong Jerok, 3,900 feet, also on the Idjen Massif. 

Tlje series obtained are all very uniform and differ very 
markedly from that from Tjibodas, West Java, which we have 
assumed to he the typical race in l)righter general colouration, 
the general hue being moic brownish in the Tjibodas skin, 
with the feet dark brown, not pure black, and the orbital ring 
narrow’. The greatest difference however, is in the tail, which 
is ferruginous bay wdth a terminal black tip in the w'estern 
animal as in all others of the group which we have been 
able to examine, though it should be noted that des- 

cribes a specimen, presumably from Borneo, w^hich appears 
to agree closely wdth the above form, though other authorities 
specifically state that the tail of the Bornean race is rufous 01 
ferruginous with a black tip. 

The Penang race, on examination of a considerable s«Mies, 
differs sufficiently from that inhabiting the mainland to leceive 
a name: — 

Pktaurista pktaurista ppnangknsis, sid)sp. nov. 

Type: — Adult female (skin and skull), collected at Telok 
Bahang, Penang Island, on 27th March, 1911 by E. Seimund. 
Federated Malay States Museum No, 14x3/11, Original 
number 4211. 

Diagnosis. External diameters pierisely as in 1 \ p. mcla- 
noins from the south of the Malay Peninsula but size smaller 
and rostrum shorter and relatively broader. 

Dimensions, See table on page 226. 

specimens examined. Three, all from the type locality, 

PrTAURISTA pktaurista TKRUTArS, Lyon. 

Peiaurista teruians, Lyon, Proc. i^iol. Soc. Washington, 
XX, p. 17 (1907). 

This race was described by Mr, Lyon from a single speci- 
men collected by Dr. W, L. Abbott in 1904. 

Though the island has been visited by us on several 
occasions w^e never succeeded in obtaining specimens until 
December 1916. In that month, however, considerable w’ood 
cutting was going on in the island opening up vistas in jungle 
and w’e were so fortunate as to obtain three adults, 

* Hose, Mammals of Borneo, p 41 (1893) 
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These agree well with the original diagnosis and sho^^ 
that the race is very distinct from the mainland foim and 
seeing that the original account was based on the nniqiu* type 
only it may be well to give a description of our series. 

General colour much browner and less rufous that P. p. 
melanotus (type locality here designated as Selangor), the 
hairs on the middle of the sides with buff tips giving the effect 
of a pale elliptical patch. Limbs chestnut bro^^n, becoming 
black on the metapodials and digits. Head varjing from 
greyish buff to cinnamon buff. Parachute like the back or 
the limbs; uropalagium edged with black, edges of parachute 
buffy grey ; tail like the back, extensively blackened distally 
but the dark colour not sharply margined, bases of the hairs 
throughout black, the base of the tail also washed with black. 
Muzzle, chin and cve ring black, ears with proectote ochrace- 
ous, metectote extensively black. Undersurface, pale salmon 
orange, forencck whitish, inner sides of limbs blackish brown. 

Specimens examined :-ThTtt 2'^') from Telok Wau 

(\yanderer l^Jayb Hast side of Pulaii Terutaii,. Straits of 
Malacca. 

Dimensions : — See table on page 226. 


a 



Measurements of Four Forms of Petauiista petaurista (Pall.) 
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XXV. PRELIMINARY REPORT ON CAVE 
EXPLORATION, NEAR LENGGONG, UPPER PERAK. 

By Ivor H. N. Evans, b.a. 

Early in igiy I visited Lenggong, in Upper Perak, with a 
view to excavating certain ol the caves and rock-shelters, 
which are common in the neighbourhood of that place. Some 
exploration of such sites had already been conducted by 
Mr. L. Wray, then Curator of the Perak Museum, in the years 
1886, i8gi, and at some later date (not stated), the caves that 
he dealt with being situated in Gunong Cheroh. near Ipoh. 
His finds, though sufficiently interesting, did not throw any 
great amount of light on the question of the early inhabitants 
of the Peninsula. To sum up his work, he proved that some 
of the rock-shelters and caves of the Peninsula were formerly 
occupied, for a considerable time, by a people who Ifved largely 
on the flesh of wild animals (and Broke their Imuics to obtain 
the marrow), while they co.nsumcd quantities of fluviatile 
mollusks; who used mealing stones and red haemaiite paint; 
and were, in some manner, able to possess themselves of a few' 
valves of a species of marine shell (Cyrena sumatreiisisi. 

A stone celt, that is a natural stone of convenient shape 
ground to a sharp edge, w’as discovered during the later e.xcava- 
tions at a depth of two feet. Mr. Wray concluded from the 
finding of this specimen that the people who inhabited the raves 
were not necessarily the makers of stone implements. “ but 
only that they were contemporaneous with the makers of the 
implements, from whom they sometimes obtained one by 
barter or otherwise, in the same way as the modern Sak.ii get 
iron axes and chopping-knives from the Malays.” This may, 
of coarse, have been so: but, if the makers of the stone 
implements preceded the inhabitants of the caves (a point 
which his excavations did not proved, a cave-dweller may have 
met with the aforesaid implement lying on the suiface of the 
soil and have taken it home with him, just as the Malays do 
with these lithic relics at the present time. 

On the day after my arrival at Lenggong, I vis'tcd the 
Gua Kajang, a natural tunnel which pierces a limestone hill. 
A path leading from near Lenggong to Kampong (rclok passes 
through it. At the entrance facing Kampong Gelok thei e are 
two large Kays, one on either side of the cave-mouth. These 
are rock-shelters of just the tvpe which were, and arc, usually 
favoured by cave-dwellers. I made an inspection of the floor 
of the shelter on the left, which was the deeper of the two, and 
found a large number of the shells of fluviatile mollusks 
(belonging to the genus Melania) in a hollow worn in it 

Vfdt~ Swat A Jkrefeloguel tmt , Vol xxvupr <6-47 

«/ tJ|( F.Jtf.5 Vot, t p n- 
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by the continual dropping of water from the point of a 
large stalactite. 1 therefore decided that these bays would 
probably be well worth excavating. 

I may remark heie that the rock-shelters in the neighbour- 
hood of Lenggong are frequently visited, and sometimes 
occupied for short periods, by the Negrito tribesmen who 
frequent the locality. The two mentioned above, and others 
which I examined latei, showed traces of having lieen recently 
used, among the remains left behind by the Negritos being 
bamboo sleeping-platforms, sections of blow-pipes, burnt-out 
fires, and the bones of soft turtles, bats and flying-foxes, which 
had been roasted and consumed on the spot. The walls of 
the Gua Kajang and the two bays were covered with the 
names of Malay visitors written in Arabic cr Roman character, 
while Chinese too had inscribed their signatuius in theii 
native ideographs. On the walls of the left-hand bay, how- 
ever, I found some patterns, draw'ii with charcoal, which were 
obviously the work of Negritos, since they were exactly .similar 
to those which they engrave on their dart-quivers. Some 
other very rude drawings should also, probabK, be attributed 
to these people. One of them, seemingly of an elephant 
drawing a four-wheeled waggon, had points of inteiest; for the 
artist, wishing to depict a vehicle of this kind, but either being 
unable to visualise it as it would appear when viewed from the 
side, or not being skilful enougli to depict the paits of the 
off-side wheels w’hich would be seen, had sketched the two 
near wheels and then added another couple, which were not 
attached to the waggon at all, one being placed in fiont of 
it, and the other behind. 

I came into contact with the Negritos on two occasion.s. 
and once employed twom^n of the tribe to assist rne in digging. 
I was thus able to get them to talk t(i me aliout their haldt of 
using the caves, and to hear wlnt they h id to say with regard 
to the specimens found. On their visiting meat Lenggong 
Rest-House I aLo showed them thiee polished stone imple- 
ments which I had purchased from M.dfi\s, who had found 
them in the surface-soil of land planted wuth rice or ruhbei. 
The Negritos called these batu kareh, “thnndei stones,*’ which 
is practically equivalent to the Midav name for them {halilintar 
or btilu lintar). I do not think that they have .any traditions 
of their ancestors using anything of the kind. 

Having determined to excavate the left-hand bay, 1 started 
work with a few coolies. I first of all had small trial pits sunk 
here and theie in thoc.ive floor with the object of gaining some 
idea oftlienatureof the deposits and of their thickness. Ineveiy 
pit fragments of lioues and spiral fresh-water shells were found 
in quantities. At the further end of the cave the deposit proved 
to be only a few inches in depth, but towards the mouth it wa.s 
over four feet thick. About the middle, at a depth of two feet, 
a hard stratum of shells and broken bits of bone cemented to- 
gether with lime was encountered, with about another foot of 
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loose shell, bone, and earth deposit lying below it. Beneath 
this was the limestone rock of the hill in which the cave is 
situated. For the next few days, after opening these pits, we 
were engaged in excavating a block of the cave floor to a length 
of thirty-one feet and a breadth of about eight feet, the excava- 
tion being carried down to the solid rock. We were rewarded 
by the discovery, with which I will later deal in detail, of large 

? |uantities of the spiral shells mentioned above; numbers of 
ragments of bone, chiefly mammalian, some pieces of red iron 
oxide, similar to those found by Mr. Wray at Gunong Cheroh * ; 
a round water-worn stone, probably used for grinding; a 
mealing-slab ; some pottery; parts of a human skeleton; a 
chipped stone implement of primitive type, and a rather doubt- 
ful implement of red stone. 

The floor of the cave consisted of a mass of shells and 
bones mixed with earth and lime, the latter, however, not being 
usually present in sufficient quantity, or never having been 
moist enough, to bind the deposit together. The bones found 
were mostly in a fragmentary condition, having seemingly been 
pounded to bits in order to extract the marrow. ‘Many of the 
fragments were blackei»ed, oi brovvneil, by burning, and some, 
from the hard layer mentioned above, were nutch mineralized. 
No marks of gnawing were to be observed on any of them, so 
it would seem likely that the cave-dwellers did not keep dogs. 
No bone implements of any kind were found, and only one 
small piece which shewed signs of having been cut with a sharp 
instrument. Remains of the following animals were detected 
— deer (Cm'«s wniVo/cr)» uiuntjac, squirrel, rhinoceros, bamboo- 
rat and wild-pig. 

The mollnscan shells belonged to the genera Unto and 
Melania, The former were rare, the latter abundant, while a 
peculiar feature was that in every case the topmost whorls of 
the spiral shells had been broken off.-z evidently for the 
purpose of facilitating the vNtraction of their contents. The 
Pataiii Malays of Upper Perak search for these mollusks for 
food, 3 but they told me that the Negritos did not do so, this 
information being subsequently confirmed by several men of 
the local tribe, particularly by the two whom I emplo\ed in 
digging. Furthermore, no such shells were found among the 
animal and other recent remains which the Negritos had left 
in the caves, nor do I remember ever having .seen them lying 
about in their encampments. 

I have already mentioned I hat a mealing-slab, very 
similar to those obtained by Mr. Wray, was discovered in the 
cave. This was turned up at a depth of about two feet from 

I These are in the I’erak Museum, 

3 Mr Wray notes that the shells of Mtlaniii found in the cave excavated 
by him had been similarly treated 

3 The Malay boil the raollusks and suck them out of their shells. The 
top whorls of the shells are knocked off before boiling, in order to render their 
contents easy to extract. 
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the surface in the Iime<cctiaented layer of shell and bone 
deposit. It is a block of limestone, hollowed out on one 
surface by constant use. 

The hard hiyer of deposit proved to be the richest in 
interesting objects and, in addition to the grinding slab, there 
were discovered in it the mealing oi grinding-stone, the human 
remains, and the stone implement already mentioned. 

The mealing-stoue, a circular water-rounded granite 
pebble, is stained with the red pigment referred to above. 
Other water-worn stones, mostly of (juartz._were found in fair 
numbers, all having evidently been brought home by the 
cave-dwellers with the intention of making use of them. 

Some of these also were stained with pigment, having 
been probably used for grinding it up. 

The stone implement was found in a small trial pit, sunk 
previous to general excavation. I shall, however, describe 
this specimen later, when dealing with similar objects obtain- 
ed in the course of excavating the other bay at the mouth of 
the (lua Kajang. The human remains were, rather unfortun- 
ately, first discovered by one of my Malays. This man, being 
tired with digging, had lelt the spot at w'liich we were 
working, and had started scratching and burrowing in the 
tiial pit just mentioned. When he had l»een thus employed 
for some time, he brought me a fragment of human jaw w ith 
some teeth still in it, saying that he had found a good many 
other pieces of bone and had thrown them out of the hole. I, 
therefore, set to work to collect as many of the broken bits as 
possible and to excavate some pieces of jaw' which w'ere visible 
in the burrow that he had made. There were thus retriev- 
ed the greatei portions of an uppei .ind a lowei jaw, but only 
one small portion of the skull, some fragments of ribs, and 
some fingcr-liones. When the surrounding giouiid, which 
formed part of the block that I had decided to open, was 
properily excavated, some arm, leg, foot, and other imnes were 
also discovered; these were removed, as far as was possible, 
imbedded in lime and shell matrix. very large part of the 
skeleton was missing, and onr efforts to find the rest of it 
w’cre not snccessfnl. 

These bones have not yet been cleaned oi lepurted upon 
by an expert, so I do not feel justified in making more than a 
few remarks anent them. Judging by the teeth, they are 
those of an aged person, the worn -down state of the niolars 
being remarkable.’ The front teeth appear to have lieen filed 
down to a certain extent, a practice still indulged in by the 
Xfalays and some of the Negrito tribes. I could see no signs of 
the earth alxive the body having been disturbed since its first 
deposition. The bones were, as already stated, imbedded in a 
matrix of .shells and fragments of bones, were hard, though 

u ^*,‘1? '* *'** “ “O’icMble chwacterisnc of some of the buiBM teeth found 
by Mr Wray ^ 
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brittle, and seemingly much impregnated with lime from the 
stratum in which they lay* I am inclined to think, therefore/ 
that the skeleton was contemporaneous with the deposit in 
which it was found. Since the skeleton w'as incomplete, we 
must suppose that the b<jdy was partly destroyed » after death. 

The pottery, mentioned above, 1 shall also treat of in 
connexion with the finds made in our second set of excavations, 
carried out, as I have observed, in the other bay at the 
Gelok entrance to the (iua Kajaiig. This was considerably 
smaller than that which we opened first, ^ having a length of 
forty feet and a breadth of twenty, and being subtended by 
only two walls. The time at my disposal wah not suffii ieni to 
allow of the whole of the site being explored and I contented 
myself with opening two s<jiuire pits (each 5 feet by 5 feet), in 
the same line, but separated by a band of earth four and a half 
feet wide. In these we found that the shell and bone deposit 
extended to a depth of about three ft^et, with several inches 
of mixed clay and sand Ijing below. The two pits weie dug 
at about a distance (d two feet from the side-wall of the bay, 
and the measurement from the end wall to the nearest edge of 
the innermost of the two was five feed six inehes. In one of 
these excavations a rough stone implement was found at jnst 
over a foot from the surface, and several flakes and a core at 
depths ranging from out* to two feet. Fragments of pottery 
wx‘re also present in small quantities — chiefly in tlie more 
snperfi(‘ial layers, hut one <*t two pieces were found at a depth 
of nearly two feet. 

To turn now to the subject of inanufactuied stone imple- 
ments and flakes found in the course of our explorations. 

In both sets of excavations a large nuinher of pebbles were 
met with, which w^ere obviously not local : many of them 
w'ere of quartz, others of some dark, fine-grained metamorphic 
rock, or of red chert (?), These must evidently have hvtu 
brought home by the cave-dwellers either for use in their 
natural state, 01 for the purpose of making implements. 

Now’ the flakes, nearly all of wliich hav(* well developed 
bulbs of percussion, must, I think, owing to the situatio?' in 
which they W’ere found, be allowed to be made by man. They 
have npt yet been examined by a geologist with a view to 
determining their materials, but the following rocks seem to he 
represented — red chert (one flake); limestone (one flake): 
reddish-yellow chert (?) (two flakes); yellow chert (?) (one 
flake); black metamorphic rock (tw’o flakes'; a fine-grained 
ochre-coloured stone (one flake); stalactite (one flaked In 
addition numerous fragments of pebbles of varicuis kinds were 
found, vhich do not exhibit definite signs of working. The 
core shews clear traces of at least eleven flakes having been 

* Perhap$ by porcupines The body may not have been buried at all, but 
merely left lyiiuf in the cave 

» The fif^t bay wm a small cave seventy-six feet Jong with a minimum 
breufith of a^ut ten feet 
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remoj’ed from it. Its material is a black and very fine-grained 
rock, something like black flint in appearance. It seems to 
have been easy to work, the channels left by the renmval of 
flakes being smooth, and the ridges between them sharply de- 
fined. Thin edges- of the rock are slightly translucent. 

With regard to the two stone implements and to a few 
rather doubtful specimens. 

One implement, a broadly lanceolate object, that which was 
found near the human remains, is roughly chipped out of a piece 
of granite; a large part of the upper side being the original smooth 
and weathered, or wafer-worn, skin of the rock. This is yellow- 
ish in colour. The stone has been trimmed to shape by 
blows delivered on the under edge, the flakes thus splitting from 
the upper surface. Granite is not particularly suitable for 
working, being of too coarse a grain, and the flaking is there- 
fore rough. .Some trimming of a similar kind is observable 
round the edges of the lower surface, but is not so well marked 
as above. A patch in the centre of this side is also stained 
yellow and appears to be the natural skin of the stone, but is 
rougher than that on the upper surface. 

The other well marked implement is very similar in 
outline to that just described, but the under surface is flattish, 
while the upper is turtle-backed. The material from which 
it is made is a hard and fine-grained black rock, probably 
metamorphic. An island of the original greyish skin of the 
pebble is left on the centre of its upper face and forms its 
highest part. Chipping extends from the edge to the margin 
of this island. The flakes removed from the under surface 
were evidently much larger than tho.se from the upper. The 
rock, though fine-grained, does not seem to have been easy 
to work. 

We now come to two other specimens which are 
not .so well defined. One of these has been extensively 
chipped at the edge till the “ front ” of it is .almost semi- 
circular. The material of this slab is a fine-grained stone of 
a dark purple-red colour about seven-tenths of an inch in 
thickness, which has both faces worn smooth by river action. 
An edge has been broken away, but whether previous to 
chipping or not, I cannot say for certain. The other specimen 
appears to have been intended for an implement of similar 
outline to the first two described and is probably in an 
unfinished state. Its material is a dark, fine-grained stone 
and a portion of the original water-worn skin remains on 
either face. Chipping is fairly extensive, especially on the 
upper surface towards the point. Below, flakes have also been 
removed in numbers, but they do not reach so far towards the 
middle. 

About two other objects I am very doubtful. They 
shew no obvious signs of chipping, and none of grinding. 
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yet their shape is peculiar, and their material— a black, 
fine-grained rock, seemingly similar to that of the last- 
dewribed specimen— is not, as far as I know, found in the 
neighbourhood of the caves. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the two stones were brought to the cave by its inhabit- 
ants. The first, did it shew signs of chipping or of polishing, 
might from its shape, be a portion of a neolithic-type stone 
axe: the surface of the object, however, appears weathered, 
which it would not be, had it been a part of an implement 
thrown away within the cave owing to breakage during 
manufacture: nor would an implement in use shew these 
signs when broken and left in such a sheltered position. 

The second specimen is smooth on one side, slightly rough 
on the other. It, also, has rather a curious form, and appears 
to be of a rock similar to that of the above; here again 
I cannot detect any obvious signs of working. Possibly it is a 
thin flake removed fiom the surface of a watei-worn pebble. 

Hefore bringing this paper to a close we have still to deal 
with the pottery. 

In the bay first excavated pottery was met with only 
from the surface to a depth of about one foot, or a little more 
towards the mouth of the cave, where the deposits were 
deepest. Several specimens were discovered here. Two 
of them were seemingly small dishes with circular feet. One 
is of a stout, blackish coloured ware, and includes a pait of 
the rim ; the other is similar except that the ware has a reddish 
tinge. In both instances the feet have been biokcn off and 
only their bases remain. Another object which we found is 
a small pipkin or water-pot with a roughly tooled pattern on 
its bottom and the lower parts of its body. Many fragments 
of this waie weic encountered. My Malay coolies said that 
they thought that pipkins of the same kind w'erc still made in 
the Siamese Malay States, but that thej did not know of any 
modern articles similar to the two dishes. Some small pieces 
of pottery of other types weie also met with, but none of them 
were at all remarkable. 

In the second bay the pottery found was in small frag- 
ments, and was of the same sort as the pipkin. 

Let us now see what inferences may be fairly drawn from 
the objects discovered in the caves. It has been noted that 
the deposit of shells and bone fragments were not of any 
great thickness, and from this fact we may tonclude that the 
caves were either inhabited fo« a comparatively short 
period of time, or that they were only used at intervals, and 
that the oldest deposits are, therefore, fairly ancient. 

There is, I think, sufficient evidence to warrant oui saying 
that some of the former dwellers in the- caves understood the 
working of stone by chipping, and used stone implements ; for 
two true implements were discovered, and two which are 
probably fto, as well as a fair number of flakes. and a distinct 
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core. The finding of several implements in a cave together 
with flakes is fairly conclusive evidence that the inhabitants 
understood the working of stone, but the discovery of a single 
implement, such as that recorded by Mr. Wray, is not neces- 
sarily so. Whether the dwellers in the Lejjggong caves knew 
how to polish, or make, stone implements by a nibbing down 
process must, on the evidence before us, remain a matter for 
doubt ; but, if they did. and we are to regard the specimens 
that I have described as being roughly blocked out and^ 
unfinished implements of neolithic culture, it is difficult to see 
into what known Peninsular type, or types, they were to be 
turned. On the other hand the fact that the stone implements 
were made by former inhahitanis of the Lenggoug caves 
increases the probability of Mr. Wray’s polished implement 
having been made by cave-d\\ellers too. What relation in 
point of age the Lenggoug deposits bear to those of Gunong 
Cheroh is, however, uncertain. 

With regard to the use of pottery it would seem most 
probable that the earliest inhabitants of the Longgong caves 
did not possess any ; but a very little may, perhaps, have been 
in use while the making of stone implements was still a known 
art. 



XXVI. FOUR NEW BIRDS FROM JAVA, 

By H. C. Robinson, C.M.Z.S. 

Dendkobiastes hvperythra vulcani, subsp, nov. 

Adult male: — Very close to D. r. malayana, Ogilvie 
Grant^ from the mountains of the Malay Peninsula and 
from Sumatra but differing in having the thioat and bieast 
somewhat paler, more yellowish orange, lc*?s rufescent, the 
fulvous wash on the flanks distinctly lighter and the middle 
of the abdomen whiter. “ Iris dark, bill black, feet slaty 
purplish.” 

Adult female 1 he upper surface more olivaceous than in 
the conesponding sex of D. /i. malayana^ the throat and 
middle of the abdomen whiter and the pectoral band and the 
flanks light yellowish fulvous brown, not rufescent brown. 

Iris dark, bill black, feet light pinkish grey.” 

/Jfmtv/siowi (taken in the flesh). Male; Tgtal length, 113; 
'''hig* 59; tail, 46 ; tarsus, 18; bill from gai)e, 15 mm. 

I'emale:- Total length, 113; wing, 59; tail. 47; tarsus, 
18; bill from gape, 14 mm. 

2y/)tfs Collected at Tjibodas, blof)es ol the Gedeh 
Volcano, 4-6,000 feet, Western Java, on 14th and 15th February, 
igi6. No. 2413, 9 No, 2365, 

Specimem examined : — Twenty-one, fioin the slopes of the 
Gedeh, at altitudes from 4,000 to 8,500 feet. 

Six males from the Idjen V^)lcano. neai Banjoewangi, 
Eastern Java, are perhaps even paler and brighter beneath, 
while a single female, which we have to associate with the males, 
differs very markedly in having almost the whole of the under- 
surface pale buffy yellow, the throat and chin being cpiite 
c<mcoloroiis with the breast. In the absence of further female 
specimens and of examples from Bali I prefer not to describe it, 

PoMATORHlNUS MONTANUS OTTULANDEKl, Subsp. IIOV. 

Adult: — Differing from the typical P. w. monianm of the 
mountains of Central and Western Java in having the white 
superciliary streak not continued past the eye to the base of 
the bill as is invariably the case in the western race. General 
colour of back, mantle and flanks rather more chestnut and 
less ochraceous rufous than in the western form, though this 
character is only noticeable when large series of each race are 
compared. 

* MusmaifttUi malayma, Ogilvie Grant, Bull Brit. Orn Club. XIX., p. 10 
(1906). 
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Measuretnenis 0/ typei-^Wing, 94, tail, 105 j bill from gape, 
26 ; tarsus, 33 mm. Type : — Adult male from Sodong Gerok, 
Idjen Massif, 3,900 feet, near Banjoewangi, Eastern Java, 
April 1st, 1916. Very large series examined from the same 
vicinity from 1,400 feet to 5,000 feet. 

Remarks : — Hartert, in a paper on birds from the Ardjuno 
has already noticed the differences in the superciliary streak 
(Nov. 2 ool. iii, p. 539 (1896), while a reference to Horsfield's 
original description and Plate (Zool. Res. Java (1824) of 
P, inoiitanas show these characters as strongly marked. Hors* 
field’s specimens came from Merbabu in Central and Prahu in 
West Central Java, while my own material, consisting of over 
twenty skins, is from the Gedeh in Western Java. U iider these 
circumstances I consider that the eastern form is perfectly 
entitled to subspecific recognition, though in a considerable 
number of specimens traces of white are discernible in the 
loral region. 


STACHYRIS OKIENTALIS, Sp. nov. 

Separable at a glance from St. thoracica (Temm.) from 
Western Java, (eight specimens examined), in having the 
whole head and hind neck slaty black, clearly differentiated 
from the mantle. Rest of the upper surface of a more 
ochraceous rufescent, less chestnut tinge. Beneath, the white 
pectoral collar forms a regular gorget and is not encroached 
upon in the middle of the throat by the black of the chin and 
neck, as in the westei n form. White gorget Ixirdered beneath 
by a black band broadest on the sides of the breast, this band 
being entirely absent in Si. thoracica. 

Wing, 82 ; tail, 79; bill from gape, 25 ; tarsus. 31 mm. 

Typei — Adult male from .Sodong Jerok, Idjen Massif, 
3,900 feet, near Banjoewangi, East Java, on March 28th, 1916. 

Thirteen specimens examined. 


STACHYRinOPSlS MELANOTHORAX INTERMEDIA, SUbsp. nOV. 

Intermediate between St. m. melanothorax^ (Temm.) 
from Western Java and St. m. baliensis (Hartert)* from Java. 
Differs from the former in having the middle of the breast 
sandy buff, uniform with the flanks, not white, and from the 
latter in having the chin and throat pure white, only very 
faintly tinged with buff. Outer webs of the primaries, deci- 
dedly richer brown than the back but not nearly so bright as 
the wing coverts. 

Adult female (type) : — Wing, 60 ; tail, 60 ; bill from gape, 
19.5 ; tarsus, 23 mm. 

> MyMhera mtlmotkorax, Temm. PI Col. 11 , pi *83, fig. 2 (iSaj). 

» Cyanodtma mUmoihonx balmsts, Htrtert, Bull. Bnt Ora. Club, 
XXXVl, p. 2 (1913). 
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Another female specimen, less adult, wing, 57 ; tail, 56; 
bill from gape, 18.5 ; tarsus 2i mm. 

£,0M/tY7:-~Sodong Gerok, Idjen Massif, 3,900 feet, near 
Banjoewangi, Eastern Java. 

I cannot agree with either the late Dr. Sharpe or Di. 
Hartert that this bird is correctly placed in the genus Cyano- 
derma, Salvad., of which the type is Cyanoderma bicolor 
(Blyth), from Borneo, which has naked cheeks, whereas the 
present bird has them feathered. 

As Dr. Hartert notes, St. melanotlmax has been omitted 
from the Catalogue of Birds (Vol. VII.^ but is carefully des- 
cribed by Sharpe in 1884. (IVofes Leyden Mus. vi., p. 177 
{1884). 




XXVII. ON TWO NEW SPECIES OF FLOWER 
PECKERS (DICAKIDAE) FROM THE 
MALAY REGION. 

By H. C. koniNsoN, M.B.O.U. and C. B. Kloss, M.B.O.U. 

Pll’RISOMA SOKDtDUW, Sp. nOV. 

Differs from V. modesiiim iHume), of the Malay Peninsula, 
1 enasserim and Siam in the absence of streaks on the under- 
surface and of white on the tail, from l\ obsolelus (Mull, and 
Schleg.), of Timor and Flores in the latter character and in 
the duller undersurface, from i’. everelii (Shaipe), of North 
Borneo and Labuan in the darkei underparts and from P. oliv- 
iiL'fus (Tweed.), of the Philippines in the duller up'jjer surface. 

Type i—Adiih male, collected on 14th July, 1913, at 
Rawang, Central Selangor. F.M.S. No. ioi/it<. 

Above dull brown, the feathers of the head with darker 
centres, the edges of the primaries, secondaries, upper t.ail- 
coverts and tail-feathers edged with olivaceous green, broader 
and greener on the inner secondaries. Bfmeath dull fuscous, 
chin and throat and the centre of the belly, whitish; under 
tail coverts whitish with greyish centres. Under wing covens 
and axillaries, greyish, with dark centres to the former; sides 
of the face and lores greyish brown, mdlar region somewhat 
darker. Tail feathers with no traces of white. 

Dimensiott'i (in skin) ; -Wing. 60 ; tail, 33 ; tarsus, 13.5 ; 
bill from gape, ii mm. 

Remarks : — This bird is probably only sidispecies of 
V. everetti, Sharpe, Ibis 1877, p. 16; id. P.Z.S. 1879, p. 343, 
PI. XXX, fig. I, from whirh it differs in its very much darker 
colour beneath. 

DiCAEUM van HKYSTl, sp. IlOV. 

Nearest to D. ignipectus (Hodgs.), of the Himalayan 
countries and the mountains of the Malay Peninsula but 
entirely lacking any red in the plumage or any black abdomi- 
nal patch, which character also separates it from I). bcccarn, 
of W. Sumatra. 

Type -.—Male (vix adult), from Benis tagi. Mountains of 
NE. Sumatra,, collected on loth June, 1917' 

Heyst. Collector’s No. 517. 

Above like 0 . ignipectus, but the metallic colouring with a 
tnore greftuish cast. Below, throat and upper breast almost 
pure white, flanks and sides of the breast dusky, slightly tinged 
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with olive. Abdomen oUvescent, under tail coverts bufly with 
black bases. Axillaries and under wing coverts silky white ; 
sides of the head slaty black. 

Wing, 48 ; tail, 23; tarsus, 13; bill from gape, 10.5 mm. 

Female: — Differs from the female of D. ignipectus in 
being more greenish and darker beneath, only the breast and 
abdomen being slightly washed with ochreous buff. (No. 5x2). 

Specimens examined :--ThTto, the above mentioned male 
and female and an immature male, resembling the female, all 
collected at the .same locality and on the same date. 

Remarks : —There is little doubt that these specimens 
represent a species allied to but quite distinct from the conti- 
nental D. igiiipechts, the total absence of the black pectoral 
patch being the most characteristic feature. They cannot 
apparently be referred to Diceeum sollicitans, Hartert from 
Java. 



XXVIIL FURTHER NOTES ON THE MONGOOSES 
OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By C. Boden Kloss, F,Z,S 

When 1 wrote the article on the Mongooses of the Malay 
Peninsula published in the last number of this Joiunal 
(pp. 123-5; September, 1917), some skulls \\ere missing which 
have since been recovered and I am now able to give their 
measurements^ 

It will be seen that the skulls do not confirm the slight 
difference in size in favoni of ^fungos javameus pcnimiilac over 
Mun^os incetius indicated by the collector’s extcinal measure- 
ments taken in the flesh, but show that the two aie of pia( ti- 
cally similar dimensions or that the diffeience, if an), is rather 
the other way about. The only difference between the skulls 
of the two species lies in the bullae, which in incctUii^ are rather 
larger and this feature, with the colour differences, constitutes 
the distinction between the two. 

The skulls of these indigenous Mala) an animals differ from 
that of fnuHgos in their greater length, that of uiungos 

being shorter both actually and relatively to its breadth and 
having a shorter tooth row. 

Measurements of ISongooses in millimetres. 


Mangos j penmsulae M incertus 


I^umber.. 

951111 

97 'h 3 

955/n 

T057/IO* 

<) 8 ;i 7 

Sex and age 

? ad 

s old 

S ad 

(T ail 

? aged 

Head and body 

373 

364 

371 

350 

361 

Tail 

282 

276 

254 

27 r. 

265 

Hind foot 

71 

57 

b 3 

63 

Ci 

Ear . 

29 

23 

23 

20 

23 

Skull and teeth . — 
greatest length 


78 

77 

78 

80 5 

basilar length, from back 
of 

« 

608 

6S4 

70 

72 

palatilar length 

34 

37 2 


38 


f— w 9 (alveoli) . . ,, 

25 7 

26 6 1 

1 273 

20 z 

275 

length and greatest 
diameter 

77x82 

7 0x7 8 

72x81 

70x80 j 

7 2x8.1 

rostra] breadth across roots 
of canines . . 

X 4 

13 S 

M 


14 4 

poitorbital breadth • . 

braincase breadth , • 

M 

11 

90 

1 10.8 ' 

li 

26 

26 

25 

23 

; 253 

' sygotoatic breadth 

382 

392 

37 ' 


! 40 8 

length of bullae from the 
external base, 

1 

' i(» 

! i 

i 

16 1 

15 8 

1 

j 107 

j6 7 


• Type. 


7 





XXIX. ON THE SOUTHERN MALAYAN RACE OF 
THE WHITE-WHISKERED PALM-CIVET. 

By H. C. Robinson and C. B. Kloss. 

We have long thought that the Southern Malayan Race 
of Paguma leucomystux originally described by J. E. Gray from 
Sumatra was subspecifically distinct, but in the absence of 
fully adult specimens of the adjacent races have .hitherto 
refrained from describing it. 

We are now, however, in possession of fine adults of the 
true P.leiicomystax from West Sumatra, P. robusta, (Miller), from 
the nortii of the Peninsula and of the Southern Malayan form 
which we propose to describe as 

Paguma larvata annectens, subsp. nov. 

Type: — Adult male (skin and skull), F. M.S. Mus. No. 
igi/09, collected at B'ukit Gantang, Larut, Perak, November 
1908, by Museum Collector. 

Diagnosis : — I ntermediate bet ween the colder, greyer race 
from Trang and the deep maroon-black form, P. leucomysiax, 
from Sumatra. 

Colour: — Nape, mantle, upper and lower extremities 
brownish black, the nape and mantle having the under fur 
tipped with huffy; posterior parts of the body more yellow 
tipped and annulated with black, the general orange effect 
being richest on the rump; flanks slightly duller; tail like the 
rump, basally, becoming blackish on the distal half. Under- 
surface dull huffy. Top of muzzle slightly grizzled buff. A 
broad area extending frtim the eye to the ear and more 
narrowly down the sides of the neck, buff. Crown grizzled 
brown and buff. Sides of muzzle, chin and throat brownish ; 
ears brownish black. Vibrissae white. 

Dimensions: — (External dimensions ot the type, taken in 
the flesh); — Head and body, 635 ; tail, 610 ; hindfoot, 102 mm. 

Cranial measuremenis : greatest length, 127 (126^); upper 
length, 112 (it6 ); condylo-basilar length 120 (121); basilar 
length, 115 (116.4); palatilar length. 57 (57); width of palate, 
including molars, 42.8(41): interpterygoid space 25 by 13.2 
(27 by 14') ; breadth of rostrum across the roots of canines, 
24.7 (24); zygomatic bre.-idth, 71 (69); anteorbital constriction, 
*6.2 (25.4) ; postorbital constriction, 25 (22.4); breadth of brain 
case above roots of zygomata 41 (41.4); mastoid breadth, 
48 (45) ; occipital depthi 30,2 (30.4) ; mandible 94 (94) ; maxil- 
ary tooth row exclusive of incisors 43 (44) ; mandibulary tooth 
row, exclusive of incisors 48.3 mm. (50). 

t MeuursnieRts in parenthesM are those of the type of Paradoxm’us rtbustw 
Millw, Pfoe. BW. Soc. Washington, XJX, p. 26 (1906). 
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Specimens examined Five from Perak and one from 
Selangor. 

The series of the genus before ns, ranging from the 
Northern Shan States to Sumatra show that complete grad* 
ation occurs between forms assigned to P. larvaia (Temm.) 
and P. leucomystax. All races of the genus 'must therefore be 
regarded as subspecies of the originally described P, larvaia. 

The synonymy of the Malayan form is much involved and 
many of the earlier names have no exact locality 6ited. We 
have been unable fully to examine the - literature, but it is 
possible that Paradoxurus jourdanii, Gray, in Charlesworth, 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. I., p. 579 (1837) applies to the above des- 
cribed form, in which case, of course, Gray’s name has 
priority. 

The various races will be : — 

Paguma larvaia larvaia (H. Smith). S. China. 

Pagmia larvaia taivana (Swinh.). Formosa. 

Paguma larvaia hainatta, Allen. Hainan. 

Paguma larvaia intrudeiis, Wroughton. N. Shan States 
(Goteik). 

Paguma larvaia grayi (Bennet). Himalayas and Sikkim. 

Paguma larvaia tytleri (Tytler). .Andaman Islands. 

Paguma larvaia ro6«s/(» (Miller). Tenasserim and N. Malay 
Peninsula. 

Paguma larvaia antieciens, antca p. 243. S. Mal.ry Peninsula. 

Paguma larvaia leucocephala (Gray). Borneo. 

Paguma larvaia leucomystax (Gray). Sumatra. 

The generic statu.s oi 'Paradoxurus iauigei, Hodgson, from 
Tingri, Tibet, which is only known from a skin and of 
Paradoxurus musschetibroeki, Schleg., from Celebes is uncertain. 



XXX. NOTES ON MALAYAN AND OTHER 
MOUSE-DEER. 

By C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S. 

There is in the Federated Malay States Mu^^eiims a fairly 
large collection of Trngnluiae from the Malay Peninsula and 
the hnmediate neighbourhood, and as there are available for 
the moment specimens from liorneo (belonging to Mi. H. C. 
Robinson) and from Siam (in my possession^ the opportunity 
has been taken to review all this material. 

In dealing with Mouse-deer in large series one cannot fail 
to be impressed with the large degree of individual variation 
that exists in adults as legards colouration, skull and dental 
characters and also size; and it is obvious that races must be 
judged, not by individuals, but by the average, or majority, 
features of series. 

'rhe only real differences among^t Malaysian ^ animals 
seem to be those of colour and these tlifferences are so mtimately 
mingled geographically that it seems best to regard all races 
as belonging to two species only — javaniem and kanchil. 

Malays have various names for Mouse-deer— in the 
Peninsula there are current napu niapohj and viunkonong 
(bdngkitnan^), pelandok ^ ktiuchil : the last two names are 
interchangeable but as a rule mitnkonon^ and kanchil are 
applied to the young of napu (Greater Mouse-deer) and pHandok 
(Lesser Mouse-deer) respectively. 

I have proposed type localities for two old names hitherto 
undetermined; rejected two races proposed; and described 
two new ones. 

TrACUM.OS JAVANICUS NAPO. 

Moschm ftapUy F. Cuv., Hist. Nat. Mamm., Ill, livr. 37, pi. 
329 (1822). 

Tragulus jat'amcuSj Cantor, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, X\\ 
1846, p. 269. 

Tragnlus napu, P'lower, P.Z.S., 1900, p. 374; Wroughton, 
Journ. Nat. Hist. Soc., Bombay, XXIII, 1915, p. 717. 

Tragnlns canescens. Miller, Proc. Biol, Soc. Washington, 
1900, p. 185; id., Proc, U. S. Nat, Mus., XXXVII, 1909, p. 5; 
Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus., IL 1908, j). 148; id., op. cii., l\\ 
1911, p. 138. 

Tragulus jaxmiiicus canescens, Kloss, Journ. Straits F^ranch 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., No. 53, 1909, p. 43; Lydekker, ('at. Ungu- 
lates, Brit. Mus,, IV, 1915, p, 271. 

* MaUiysian — Pftriaining to the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Eorneo and 
Java Malayan*— Pertaining to the Malay I*enmpula, c f. Sumatran, etc 

z Pinal K silent. 
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Wlien Miller gave the name canescens to the Malayan 
Greater Mouse-deer he compared it with the napu of Lingga 
Island, later named T. preiiosus by hirn^ in the belief that the 
latter represented typical 1 \ javanicus napu. He has since 
written Tragulus napu (of Sumatra) proves to be a greyish 
animal quite distinct from T. pretiosus but somewhat closely 
resembling T. canescens of the Malay Peninsula,*^ 2 and again 
later “The common peninsular Tragulns cancscens differs very 
slightly, if at all, from the Sumatran 7 \ napu. In naming it I 
was under the impression that the napu of Lingga Island 
(T. preiiosus) represented the Sumatran animal .*’ 3 

When Wroughton wrote (/.c.s.) of South Tenasserim 
animals '‘Geographically they should be the T. canescens of 
Miller, but differ so markedly in several characters from his 
description that I prefer to retain the older name,'’ he was 
perhaps unaware this or that Miller’s description, being 
wrongly based, might convey a wrong impression. 

I have compared a series ranging from South Tenasserim 
to Singapore, with specimens from Sumatra atid cannot find any 
differences: and as long as the occurrence of a distinct race in 
the Peninsula remains unproven, as seems to be the case, 
we have no right to use a distinct name for Malayan animals 
which should therefore stand as T.j. napu. 

Habitat: — Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 

Specimens examined Fourteen. 


TrAGULUS javanicus UMBRINUS. 

Tragulns umhrinus, Miller, Proc. liiol. Soc. Washington, 
XIII, 1900, p. 191. 

Tragulns (canescens) umbrinus, Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. 
II, 1908, p. 148; id. (partim^ Journ. Straits Branch Roy. 
Asiat. Soc., No. 53, 1909, p. 44. 

Tragulns javanicus umbrinns, Lydekker, Cat. Ung. Brit. 
Mus., IV, 1915, p. 273, 

“ Similar to T. canescens of the adjacent mainland but 
smaller in size and much darker in colour. Throat stripes 
blackish brown with scarcely a trace of pale speckling. 
Belly heavily washed with fulvous grey” (Miller). 

We have only one rather immature example from the 
Langkawi Islands but it closely agrees with the above charac- 
terization. It is of a richer j^ellow than the mainland animal 
and more heavily clouded with blackish — the two colours 
more finely intermixed— and the sides of neck and body and the 

i Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1902, p. 144. 

« Proc. U: S. Nat Mas., XXVI, 1903, p. 439 
3 Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXXVII, p. 5, 
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limbs darker. Below, the chevron on the foreneck is brown* 
ish black, scarcely grizzled, the collar is darker, and the whole 
middle part of the body is suffused with brown ish -yellow, 
leaving only the pectoral and inguinal areas white: in penin- 
sular animals there is at most a broad Y-shaped patch on the 
under-body. 

Habitat: - Langkawi Islands, West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 


TKAGI'I.US JAVANK’UH ThkUTt'S. 

TragHlm cuiiescens umbnuia, Klo.ss (partim). Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., N(‘. 53, 1909, p. 44. 

Tragulus cattescens teruUis, Thomas and Wroughton, Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist., (8) IV, 1909, p. 536. 

Tragulus javanicu\ terntus, Lydekker, Cat. Ung. IJrit. Mus.. 
IV, 1915. p. 272. 

Seven examples collected l)etvvt‘en the end of Pebruarj 
and the middle of March Like T. j. napu of the adjacent 
mainland but rather brighter gtneralh, the sides more like 
the colour of the back, not gie\ish. Nape stripe obsolete, in 
some instances only just traceable: under side of body some- 
times with a broad brownish hand as in T. j. uiiihiijtus, but 
the chevron of the foreneck paler and much grizzled with 
ochraceous as in T!j. napu. 

One example is abnormal: on the foreneck the median 
white stripe is represented by a few' hairs only, the lest of the 
neck between the w'hite lateral stripes being blackish-brown 
grizzled with ochraceous. 

Twelve examples collected in Dect nibei : — much darker 
than the aliove owing to a general increase in pigmentation, the 
upper |)arts as dark or darker th.m dark Roinean animals 
(postea), the neck chevron much blacker and the middle part 
of the under body more extensively fiilvescent — the latter area 
being slightly suffused with black .ilso. Two specimens have 
the foreneck coloured as in the abnoimal example mentioned 
above: in one of them the lateral white stripes are merely 
represented by two small patche.s. 

Though the two series look notably different all the 
animals are easily separaiile from the mainland race by their 
yellowish (not grey) sides. The differences in colour inter sc 
appears to indicate that there are seasonal pelages and that 
tjhe change from dark to light phase takes place about January. 

Probably a trifle smaller than the mainland race : the 
largest specimen examined has the hindfoot, c. 11., 135 mm ; 
the greatest length of .skull in mm: a large Malayan napu 
measures 150 and 118 mm. respectively. 

HtfWfff#:— Terutau Island, north of Langkawi Island, 
West Coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
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Tragulus javankus bokneahus. 

/ ragitlm borminus. Miller, Proc. Biol. faoc. Washington, 
XV, 1902, p. 550, Ljon, Proc U S NaI M«s., XXXUl, 
1907- P 550 

Fragului napu borneauus,, L^on. op. (it , XL, 1911, p. 64. 

hagului javamcut bot/uiinus, Lvdekker, Cat Ung. Brit. 
Mus , IV, 1915, p 270. 

Of SIX specimens from Paku Sanbas, Saiawak, two are 
indistinguishable in general colouration from the Sumatian 
and Mala}'an napu the others are more heavily clouded with 
black above On the whole, the neck chevion in darket , the 
dark element being mote inteuseh black, less brownish black. 

Of two specimens from the Kapuas R, Western Borneo, 
L}on sa>s The skins aie practical!} indistinguishable in 
coloration from specimens of J . napu fiom biimatia. ’ Latei, 
dealing with a large senes, he sums up th« position as follows — 
\ careful comparison of these w ith a large numbe i of speci- 
mens from \arious localities in Sumatra, the t}j)e-locality of 
napu, shows that the biiraitran and Bornean napus are almost 
1 lentical in point of size coloi, and cranial characters The 
Boinean animal aveiagcs a ver} little smaller in most exter- 
nal and cranial measurements At the same time the throat 
markings are slightly darker and the collar slightl} wider than 
the} are m t}piCAl napu Ihtse differences, however, are 
vei} slight and not at all coiistuit, and it is only possible to 
identify with certaintv a little over half the >.pecinuns in each 
series ” 

Habitat — Borneo and Piilaii Laut 

SpeitiiuHs Diamine t — Six 

Tragi I IS (avamchs siamivams 

Tins race was bised b} Giav on living animals of 
unknown provenance Various suggestions have been made 
a-, to the h ibitat -the Sunda Islands by Miltie-hd wards, and 
the Mai ly Peninsula by several othei writeis Tvveiit} }eais 
acquaintance with Malavsia, hovvevei, has convinced me that 
no such foim occiiis on the mainland and that the examples 
known to Grav camt from Battam Island, opposite Singapore, 
on the south side of the Strait, whence to this dav livipg 
.inimals are not infrequently brought over and offered for sale 
in the Singapore bazaar 

Grav's destuption cxactlv fits the Battam race and 
Singapore is so obviouslv a poit from which living animals 
might have been taken to England that 1 fctl one would be 
wilfully blind to facts in lefusing to accept Battam Island as 
the t}pical locality of UaH!e}amn, though Millei, while stmiley- 
anus was looked on as a species of undetermined provenance, 
has described the Battam stanleyattus (fust rediscovered by 
myself) as Tiagultt^ perflavns 
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The race also occuis in the adjamil islands t>f Gallang» 
Betoko and Bulang; and a closely allied form, T.fliivicoUis, 
inhabits the neighbowring island 

The original description is as f<dl(n\s: — “ Kulescenl ful- 
vous, tlie hairs with black tips, 1)c1<jw less bright; neck and 
chest bright fulvous; bordet of the rhin, three stripes on the 
foreaeck, breast, front and iunei side of the thighs and the 
under side of the tad white: crown and f( et to the knce^ 
darker fulvous; muzzle, stripes about the (’\es on both sides, 
outer sides and margins of the ears hlnrk .... imme- 
diately distinguisliablc from all tlie other s|>e(us b\ the 
brightness of its Cidouring, and b\ the absence of the nuchal 
streak* and of the white on the under smiace of the bod}.” 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas has kindlv supplied me wuth details 
t)f the tyjie, wdiich was rcrtainlv a large indivulual; )>ut the 
dimensions are not gi eater than miglit be, and are, attained 
by Battam animals, for cveiv race of Mousc-deei shows a 
considerable ra’ngc in size when *i sciies is examined. 

I'he ineasurtmienls arc : - Hindfot>t, nu ludiUg 
up])(‘i extieme length of skull. 123; r omix lo basal length of 
skull 1 17; tootli tow 43.5. 

It was an old female with wvun teeth that had lucdin 
coufineineiil, but th(‘ skull is sound and p<‘itect: IbM. Keg. 
No. -|8. lo.ir.ib 

Battam animals \arv «i Iittk in thf amoinii of black 
clouding on the uppci surface of the bod\ and m ('xamples 
w’^herc if is strongest the chevion of the fore-ncck is .ilso a 
little blackened. 

S/>e{iiiun^ Three at th^ monaeut of wnting, 

though many more have passed throngli mv hands. 

The synonomy will lie 

MoslIih^ stinilcyann't. Gray, P./.S. i*^3b, 63 ict Auct.i, 

pcrjlihu^. Miller, Pior. V. S. Nat Mus., NXXI, 
r<)<)7, p. J51: Lyon, ibid, p. 65;: id., op. (it., XXXVI, igof), 
p. 481: Miller, op. cit.. XXX\TI, nio«i, p 7, pi. 2, lower 
figure; Klo.ss, Jomn. Strait** Brant h Ko\ \sMt. Soc., No. 30, 

1008, {>. 70. 

1 stanleyauus pcjiln T\\omi\> and \\ longhton, 

Journ. F.M.S. Mus IV. rQo() p ijS; 1 Mickkei. (\it. 1 np. 
Brit. Mus. I\', 19x5, p. 267. 

Tra(;ui rs jaxanuis iokmosi s. 

fragulu'i /orwosRs, Miller, Proc. Biol Soc. Washington, 
XVI, 1903, p. 34; id., Proc. U.S. Nat Mus.. XXL looo, p. 251 : 
id.* op, cit., XXXV n, igoq, p. b 

Trugulns sUinkynHus fofmo^us, Thomas and W'loughton. 
Journ. F.M.S. Mus., I\\ tout), p. rzg: I ^dekkcl, ( at. I ng. 
Brit Mus., IV, 1915. p- 
6 
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Oiil> one specau«^u is civada;bl«:: U difiefs fron^j 
Battain lace piincipally ui Imvuig ih^ top of the eiid 
head blackish and a Somewhat blaikeued nape stripe i the 
deal colour of the* neck does not exteod oii to the vrithets* , 
\\hich are darkened, the chevron of the fofeneck is con$f<let* 
xibly moic blackened, tiietcollai is broader and the belly Is 4 
daTkei, more blackened fulvous. The form is somitiwiiat 
variable and some individuals closely approach Battam 
animals 

Habttiit, Kirnang Ifi»Uiul, Rhu» Aichipelago. 

Tka(.i'i rs jAVANiccs uurui-Ob, 

rnx^nliis mjiilus. Miller, Rruc. \Vashington Acad. Sci., il, 
lyoo, p. 227; Thomas, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. II, 1908, p. 106. 

Tra^iiln^ {jiivnnuns) rufulns, Kloss, Journ. Straits Branch 
Koy. Asiat. Soc. No. 53, 1909, p. 44. 

This IS the mobt brilliantly cohnued of all mouse-deer, 
exceeding both sUntlevcuiu^ and formosus in richness of tone. 
Neck deep ochrnceons-oiange, upper parts of body orange- 
rulous, rump and tail brilliant rutous brown : the black 
cloinling which obboiues the colour ol the body is variable; in 
one or tw<i exam[)les of a large ‘'Ciies it is }>iactically absent; 
it is always slight on the limbs. Tlie top of the head is like 
the bark and geiieially there is a faintly indicated nape 
stripe of orange-rufous. The forenet k markings arc like the 
sides of the neck but the chevion is fiequently slightly 
sprinkled \Mlh black. The underside of the body Is nrimarily 
white but in ^ anoiis w a\ s there is an enc roac hment 01 fulvous : 
in only one c\amf)lo does the lattci colour completely cover 
the belly between bieast and inguinal regions, though^ the 
white between these arcvi^ is not infre<juently reduced to two 
broad elongate i)atches separated by a fulvous median area 
which is generally blackened. 

This character, as well as the nape stripe and brighter 
colour, separates riifnlm Irom the Battam and Bintang 
animals: otherwise it would have some clailns for consider- 
ation as %Uinleyanus : but it is highly iinpiobable that material 
from such a little known and remote island as Tioman ever 
came to the notice of liuropeans in the middle of last century. 

HabiUii. Tioman Island, East coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Spectmem examined. T\\ only. 

TkACiI’MIS KANCnin FUnVlVKNTKk. 

MoHchmfnlviventcy, Gra>, l\ZS. i83fi, p. 65, 

This “ drifting ” name has Ijeen the c^^use of a good deal 
of uncertainty and inconvenience because the exact provenance 
of the types is unknown .* it was suggested that they came 
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Ifoin the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula ” — a region 
wfatcb, with tndo-China» covers the t ntiie rangf of the hanchtl 
gtotip or specitJs^ 

Personally I tegaul the txpcb of fuhi\cntei and similar 
aoifOals as somewhat abnoiinal mduiduds showing an 
unusual development of fuKesceiut , l)iit I piopos(*to <ittach 
the name to animals fioin hnig iporc and the Mah> Penin'^ula, 
Selecting the former ns the type locahtN. with the ringe 
extending to between 6 and 7 N latitude and iii< hiding 
the Redang Islands off Tienggann, and tlie Langk.iwi Islands, 
for the following reasons* — 

Cantoi, writing of Mala^ in pelandoks under 7 htmchil 
and giving Singapore hist imong the localities s*\\s ‘^The 
colour and distribution of the in uks of the c lust and abdomen 
are liable to indi\idiiAJ \ariations, one ofwhuh ga\e use to 
the supposed species Mo^thus juhneniei ijoiitn \siat Soc. 
Bengal XV, 1846, p. 268) 

Thomas and Wionghton lecoid two pec iinens fiom 
Singapore sent b\ us to South Kensmglcm as / A fuhncnUi 
and state ^‘Comparison with the t\|>c -^howsthat these aie 
undoubted!} OraN’s species (Jnmn led M \la\ States Mus 
I\ ; 1900, p", 128) 

Of about 3 dozen spec imens in the IMS Museunis'fiom 
the ringe gnen abo\e rathei moie than one thud hi\c in 
varying degiet the abdominal pattern (hsciihed b\ Grn\, ind 
thiee of them show fuithcr the fuhous band on the thioat 
separating the white of the chin fiom the white stieaks of the 
foteneck which Nielcrud to in his supple me ntai\ description 

The latte r featuic, togethci with an e \tciisioii of fuhous 
over the nnderpaits of the boch winch le stiicts the white to 
are is on the < best and abdomen and in the tegion of the thighs, 
IS the distinguishing chai letei of fuhiienlei in lU inoic richh 
coloured phase and though animals with such a jdiasc iic in 
the minontt I think Iheie is nc, doid)t tint the \ upicsent 
Grav’s I ace . the more so that Singapcvre e^r M dace a ireveie 
ptobable places at which Hndwuke mu line* obtained the 
S[>ecimens soeni In (an 

The ma|orit\ of the aimnils, howt\ei whu h sliould now 
be regarded as fulvtiuniii Ink the fuKoiis hind behind the 
chm and haee the* undcMsuh' of the hod\ white with a line of 
varying width and roloui iiumnig fi »m the collii to the 
abdomen wheie it luoadetis out when distnu t white anteiioi 
and postenor areas Of ( III the\ are** biought ihont h\ an exten- 
sion of fulvous from the sides to join (he bioul fuhous aiea 
on the abdomen The bark of the m>pei put of the foie limbs 
in always white. 

* tt winy pointed out tbai t»tone and Kehnaie \m in stalini, that 
atiribtttds lbi« speemft wuh a Ijoerv to Mnlanft and ih« Indian 
mtMiUa’' trroc Acad Nfat bci tliilcuialphTa 190^1 VP *3®) 
ikrlllia i^phowUectuallv Incorrect m that the h*ebilat is Malacca a<i 

(a by Gray ^ (Ann <md Man XI P ^92) TbebAbitai onpmalh 

yivain Mn Sft MaUfcm. P^nuisuU lmh» Oiientahi 
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Ilahital : —See alxne. 

SpeciinrNH cMwmtCil -Thirty-thier. 

The synonoinv ^^ill be as lollows:- 

Mosihm fnivntntf) , (ira\, I.r.s. 

Iuv^hIhs kanchil, C tiiitoi (paitiin) l.r s. (Singapore and 
Main Piiiinbiil 0, TliDina*- (p.utiin), P.Z.S ivS8(), p. 79 (Sclaii' 
goi and Sjnga|)ni(‘). 

haptius jiriantiiii^, Mowei vpaitini). P.Z.S i<)oo, p, J74 
(Peink, Selangoi and Snif^apfjit ): Honhntt* i]»ainni), t^p. ( it, p. 
883 (Kelantan), 

haoulu^ Jnlvix euieu ^iow and Ktlin, Pmt. Aead. Nat. 
S(! Philadelphn, 1902, LI\, p. i ^o. i. a. (Malarca and 
Indian IVninsiila ». 

lja}*ulus ;av//s, klnss ipaitiin), Jrunn. b'.M.S. Mn^., II, 
T90S, p. rjS (Malax iVinnsulai lepunu, id op (it. IV, 191 1. p. 
aia (Kedcinp Ids. , ( n Idt tn tolpe \\ki\ foi Z(Kjlogi, vStoc khohn, 
X, 1917, p. 51 {P(‘iakK 

Fiiii^idus kiifulii! Jtiins, Ibadiote, [oinn, F.M S. Mii^^ HI, 
1908. p ii(Palnn^e); K loss., op. ( it 1\ if)i 1. p. 44 (Paliane : 
Robinson and Ivl ‘S‘., op (it. VI, K^ib, p 2;^ (Ktdah). 

Jfa^\iilus hii lihil fji uSf Moss jouin. Stiaits Hiaruli K(»\ 
Asiat. ,Soc . N» Kioo, p {5 Mtdax Peninsula »ind 

Singajioieh 

Tuif^ulits luvuJiii fuhir^ntei, Tlioina'' and Wionpliton, 
1 . c. s. (SingapoitM, Lxdekkei, (at I 19 nlate*- Hut Mils, 
IV, P* -^5 ip *tto 


" rint.U l s KX\(nil IWeAXlN^l^ 

J jii^uhi\ hufuhil, ( antoi put. no, jomn \-iat. S(H' 

1 M ngal, X\\ i 84(» p 5j«LaiU4n\ 1 -land^i 

Ixii^uhis jiii^uiHUs, Millfi (paitini), Pioc Hi(»l. So< . 
\Vashinf;ton, \III, 1900, p k/j. 

/ }ij}^{iliis liUHininsis Mill( i, op it. XVI, 190^, p. 41. 

wa.//s) himtuinsn, Kl»*s-,, joiun I .M.S. Mns., 
II, 190S, p. ipS, id , StiaiN Hiandi Kox. A«?uit So( . No 53, 
1909 ^ P- 44 - 

^Illl(I s([)ai4ite(i amnnls of LangkaxM Island from 
/. A. )iivus of Tiang (po,tea>, as htiiii* moie biighiU coloured 
with, in ^^eiuial, a latlni guatii cxtomion of fulvoii<^ on 
the iindeipait'- Sndi indeed aie tlie diffurences in this 
connection hut 1 liiid inxsell cpiite unable to separate 
Latu^kawi examples fioin tlu nuae southern fonn fnlvivtuiCK 

ILdntai: -Lan^kavM Island, West ( oast (►f the Malnj 
Peninsula. 

Speitmvm exawtntJ *- Seven, 
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Tragulus ranchil PiiNANT.iiiNsrs, suhsp, nov. 

Ty^c : — Adult iiuile (skin and skull), F. M. S. Mus. 
No. 1542/11. Collected at Telok lUiliang, Penang Island, 
on iitli March, hjti, by 1 ^. Seiiniind. 

Colom more intense than in T, k, 
fnlviventer, U|)p<‘r parts Mars \'ellf)\v, laiher rufous un neck 
and forelimbs; iiind-limbs tin^vd with umber hiown: back 
much blackened; nape stiipe vt^rv disluicl, black rind slightly 
grizzled: head s[>eckled brown and ochracvous. ('hevion on 
the foreneck mingled Mars yellow ami black: (ollar band and 
a line down the centre of the breast clear Mais yellow ; an 
ocbraceous-orange Y-shape pat(. li stretching fumi the posterior 
chest to the abdomen: remanulei of under^pait, back of 
forelimbs, fro’nt of thighs and imdeiside of tail while. 

Mea^nrcmaih : — Head and body, 465: tail. 70: hindfoot, 
c. u., 115; ear, 37 rnrn. 

.S “ greatest length, gg : condylobasal length, 91: 
up})er molar row* (alveoli), ](> : jpeatest l>iea{ith of skull, 44 nun. 

Specimens examined: -Thiee a<lults and a juwnile from 
the tyf)e local its , 

Remarks : Penang animals closeh n stunble an 
example of 7 \ k, rubensy Miller, of l>intang Island, Rhio 
Archipelago, the specimen of which only differs in haxirig a 
darker liead and an intensely black nape-stnpe, but the 
latter feature is apparently n»)t typical, riu* juvenile animal 
(hind-foot, c. u., 103 inm.i is much moie fuhous as the whole 
of the under-body and liinl)s are suftused with orange- 
ochraceous exc,ept tor two small while spots on the chest ; 
the hails, however, have white bases throughowt : also (>n 
the throat there is a broid oblique fulvous band separating 
the white behind the <‘hin fiom that of the foreneck. The 
last is a feature of //f/eorn/rr, (»r,iv, hut the Penang animals 
are far too brightly coloured to he referred to that race. 


TkAGCIJIS KANCHIl. KAVUS. 

Tragnlus ravits. Miller, Proc. Piol. Soc. Washington, X\ , 

1902, p. 163. 

A slight Iv paler, duller race than 7 . k, fnlvivenier fo 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula, yellower and less 
ochracebus, ratlief less blackened above, witii the nape stripe 
less intense and distinct. The colouring of the undei.suiface, 
though a little paler, is disp<»sed as in fuhiveuter and about 
the same proportion have the white of the chest similar)} 
Separated from that of the abdomen. It appears necessary to 
reWnise it as distinct from fulviventer though senes for series, 
it is pot a strongly marked race. Some animals are \eiy 
4ifferent> however. 

, Originallv described from Trang, Peninsular Siam, the 
known range is from Perils (on the xvest coast), north to 
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Bandon. Three examples fiom Patani, on the east coast of th ; 
Peninsula in the same latitnde as Perils, aie inteimediatec 
though ratlu't duller than Jvlvtvetita the\ ba\e the nape 
* stripes e<|Uidlv pi(»n()iiiice(I : with flitst should probably be 
associated annuals from Patani tocoided b) Bonhote as 
Teaf^iilits ]iuuutui(s iP./.S. kjoo, p. 88j : l^iscrat and Bukit 
Bcsar'i and otheis ab fiin^ulus kanchil aJhittH. (Fasciculi 
Mala} ('lists, Zool. 1 , lyoj, p ^2; Jaloi); otherwise the 
synononn piobabi} nu hides all lefetences to ('xamples from 
the rangt' given above. 

W'hen tlesciibing ruvus Milh'i stated that it was disting- 
uishable from /. hJxinnJul of Sumatia bv its jiallid colouration 
(1 c. s., ]) I7^». 'I'he same difftieiue distingmshf s it from 
fulinveutei ami I itgut ihuf I am not in a poMtioii to compaie 
fnlvivenic) with hufulnt of which we hav(' no specimens. 

Uiihilai As above and Pulaii Lontar. Coast of Tiang 

Stciimeiis cxtwnned : — Seventeen. 

TKAc.iros K\Ncnn k win is. 

Trii}»ulu^ jd I aim us, Millci ipaitim), Pioc Biol. Soc. 
Washington, XllI, 1900, p 192. 

ria^nlus idvuhis, iMiiiei, op. cit. \VI, 190J, p. 41. 

7 \ A. 1 in ulus (hfieis fium f. A. unus in lieing palei, 
i.e., }ellovvei (espc'nalh tlie thighs) and less blackened above. 
Below, the neck maiking.s au dcTidedlv lighter v\ith less 
admixture of black and tliueisless tendenev foi the vellow 
element to extend ovei the bodv. 

Habiliit and Spectnuus examined :-'‘Fonr fiom Pulau Adang 
(tvpical locality), and fne fiom Pnlaii Kawi, Ihitang Ids. 

TkW'.O! l S KVNC'Hl! ANOUSIMf, snbsp. IlOV. 

liav^ulits luimliil /a, \\ loughton, Journ. Bombay, Nat. 

Hist. Soc. X\in, ic)i5, p. 7J7 iS. reuasseiini) , Kloss, Journ. 
Nat. Hist So(\ Siam, 11, ic}Tf), ]i. 2 C) (Pati)ii). 

/’)/*r Adult nial< 'skin ami skull), ('ollcrted at Bank- 
achon, \hctoiia Point, South Tena‘*seinn, on 15th Dc^cember, 
icji6, bv (i C. ‘shoiti idv;e. Original No. \ of the Bomba} 
Natnial Histon Socu'tv's Mainin d Smvev. 

Jhaiinosis : ( (»loiii as in /. /, lavus of Trang, but nape 

sltipe well defined ami withe is daiktu, as m Jiilviventev. 
The fvpe and a second specimen liav^ the white" of the 
breast separated fioni that of tlu' alxlonien In a Y-shaped 
fulv^oiis extension fiom the sides. 

Mcasuiennnts . -Head <nid bodv, 460; tail, 73; hindfoot, 
127; ear, 56. Skull: gieate.st length, 945; condj lo-basal 
length, 88 : upper molai low (alveoli). 32; greatest breadth, 
44 mm. 

Specimens examined :~Vo\\r horn the typical locality and 
one from Mapnt, Pativn, S^W. Siam, in the same latitude. 
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Reniuyks : The Lesser Mouse-deer has beer) recorded 
as far north in Burma as YeinTenasserim (vide Blyth, P.Z.S. 
1864, p, 48,^), to which point the present form probably 
extends. Specimens obtained by Gyldeiifttolpe at Hat Sanuk 
in S-W. Siam, near the Tenasserini boundtiiy (about ii'^45 
N. latj arc probably the Mune al>o -vide T. k. itfjinis 
Gyldonstolpe, Kungl. Sv. Vet. Akad. Ilandl. 57, No. i*, p. 
52, J917). 

TkAGI'I.US K.ANCIUi. AM'INIS. 

Trafiulns nffinis. Gray, P. Z. S. 1861, p. 137 .Cambodia). 

Tru^iiltis javanicus. Flower, P. Z. S. ifjoo, p. 374' (Dong 
Phya Fai, Siam). 

Tragulm kanchil pienei, B(.nli(>te, Ann. and Mag., XI. 1903, 
p. 293 (Cochin-China): L\ dekker, C'al. Ungulate.*', Brit. Mu?. 
1915, p. 291 (Pechabiin in Siam, Cambodia. Cochin-China)*. 

Tragnlus kanchil affiiih, Bonhote, P. Z. S. 1907. I, p. 11 
(South Annain); Kloss. P. Z. S. 1916. [>. (>3 (S. JC Siam), id., 
Joucn. Nat. Hist. Soc. Siam II. iqi(u p. 89 (S. IC. and 1 C Siam). 

This race differs from ungusliuc anti favus in being still 
duller with tlie nape .stripe obsolete* or enliit^ly absent : it most 
nearly reseml)les ravus but is yellower on tlu* neck and limbs 
and the mingling of colours on the iij>[)er parts of the bod\ is 
more noticeable in the form of annulations. Wdiere it nieet.s the 
Burmese and Peninsular form is not vet ascertained l>nl 1 have* 
specimens froiy the range of mountains between Ayutbia and 
Koiat. 

South Annam. (‘ochin-China, Cambodia and 
Siam. I 

Spccinicm examined : — Five. 

TkAtiULUS KANCHIL WIl LlANtSoNl. 

Tra^iilus kanchil ivilliani^om, l\l<^^^, J<uirn. Nat Hist. Soc. 
Siam, II, igib, p. 88. 

Like but largei and with rlu* upper-part? deeper 

ochraceous and only rnoderateU annulated with bro\\n (hmd- 
foot, c. u., 125: greatest length of skull 103 nim). 

Specimens examined : — The type from Mnang Pre, Noith 
Siam, which is the niost noilherlv example known of the Le.ssei 
Mouse-deer. 

Tragulus kanchil hosel 

Tragulus kanchil hosei, Bonhote, Ann. and Mag., XI, 1903, 
p. ^292; Lydekkcr, Cat. Ung. Brit, Mus., IV, I 9 ^ 5 » P- 29^- 

Tyaguhis vitgicoUisn Miller. Proc. Biol. Soc. W ashington 

Xin, 1903, p. 37. 

i.Tt^Uluh hanchiUfim^ c n 286) i*? an impossiblf-ubs*rrcie^ 

nrado up ' 0 f auiitiSLls raniijitig from the Malav States north to Tenasserjiii and 
thence throv^h Siam to S Annam, 
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The only specimen available (from Paku Saribas^Sarawak), 
is both paler and darker than any Malayan race; the npper 
parts having the fulvous element much more bufl'y and the 
blackish clouding much heavier and extending over the head, 
neck, hind-limbs and tail: only the proximal parts of the fore- 
legs are clear ochraccous orange and the hind-legs are only 
very slightly tinged with Sudan brown. Cheeks pale biiffy, toj> 
of head blackish-brown, nape stripe broad and black : neck- 
chevron like the sides of neck but more blackened, collar like 
the sides of neck hut less blackened; a median ochraceous 
patch on the abdomen joined to the collar by a narrow line; 
remaitung underparts white. 

This example is not t) pical as it differs from those described 
l)y Honhote (Baratn River, N. Sarawak), and Miller (Mt. 
Dulit, 3,000 feet, N. Sarawak), in having the neck grizzled with 
black, not clear coloured. 

(The only other known continental form of the genus 
Trtif^nlus (s. s.) is rru^ulus versicolor o{ South Annum (Thomas, 
Ann. cS: Mag. \', 1910, p. 535). It i.^ regard(‘d by Lydekker as 
a subspecies of javunicus (('at. Ung. Brit, Mus., IV, 1915, p. 
zSp) but IS an animal of very distinct characters — larger than 
kanchil, smaller th.m juvanicus : anterior half of body fulvous, 
posterior grey; these ( olours meeting abruptly behind the 
shoulders. In the proseiit slate of our knowledge it is of very 
isolated occurrence for no napu has yet been recorded from the 
region ludwccn Tenabscrim and Annain. 



XXXI. ON A COLLECTION OF MAMMALS 
FROM THE BENCOOLEN AND PALEMBANG 
RESIDENCIES, SOUTH WEST SUMATRA: 

(Plate V. fig. I.) 

By H. C. Robinson and C. Boden Kloss. 

With itinerary and field notes by the Collector, E. Jacobson. 

We owe to Mr. E. Jacobson, who is w'ell known as an 
enthusiastic collector of all groups of the animal kingdom and 
who has done much to elucidate the fauna of many little 
known districts in Netherlands India, especially the island of 
Simalur in the Barussan Chain * of islands off the west coast 
of Sumatra, the opportunity of studying a collection of mam- 
mals obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of Bencoolcn but 
also on the Dempo Volcano in the western border of the 
Palembang Residency. The collection is of special interest 
as it provides modern and well collected specimens of several 
of the species originally described by Sir Stamfoid Ri files 
from this region which were badly needed for purposes of 
comparison. 

As will be seen, most of the species of Rodents are 
identical with those recently obtained by ourselves in the 
Korinchi District, some distance to the north ; but we have 
had occasion to describe two additional forms. 

Systematic ; 

Ttipaia minor humeralis subsp. nov. 

Rhinoscittrus laticaudatus saiuratus subsp. nov. 

ITINERARY. 

By E. Jacobson. 

“ From agth May till 4th June 1916 I collected in the im- 
mediate surroundings of Bencoolen, which place is about 5 m 
above sea level and situated on the west coast of Sumatra. 
On the 3rd June I went for a day to Talang Ampat, 17 km. 
to the east of Bencoolen and at an altitude of 40 m. Some 
collecting was done there. 

On the 6th June 1 moved to the Government restbouse 
at Rimbo Pengadang, going there by motor-car via Kepahiang. 
The road from Bencoolen to Kepahiang crosses the Barisan 
Mountain-range over a pass 765 m . ; Kepahiang itself being 
on a height of 500 m. 

The distance from Bencoolen to Rimbo Pengadang along 
the main road is no km. The last-named place is situated 

I. For the use of this name as applied to the entire chain of Islands vide 
OborboUer Smithsonian Mise. Coll. Co, No. 7, 1912, p i. We bate 
for smaller places named followed Dutch methods of spelling ; for better 
knewn places, as Bencoolen, we have adopted the English usage. 
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at about 1,000 m. on one of the slopes of the Barisan 
Mountain-range. Here I stayed from 7th to 29th June. In 
the jungle around the resthouse the traps and snares were put 
up and shouting was done in the vicinity, even as far as Tapus 
(800 m,). 

On the 29th June 1 went by motor to Suban Ajam, a 
coffee-estate on the north side of the Bukit Kaba (altitude 

l, 000 m.) About 4 km. from the estate I pitched a camp 
on the 5th July in very dense primaeval forest at X,200 

m. Besides the animals shot by the native hunters and the 
rats caught in wire-traps, we got a number of birds and mam- 
mals in our snares, of which 1 had about 300 set up in a long 
fence running for a mile through the jungle. An ascent 
of the Kaba Volcano had to be given up on account of bad 
weather and the incessant rains compelled me to leave the 
camp on the 17th July. As I wanted to go by motor to 
Palembang and visit the Gunung Dempo, I had to forward 
part of my collections via Bencoolen to Java and to arrange 
tor a big freight-motorcar. All these preparations took a 
week, for 1 had to go to Kepahiang and Bencoolen. During 
this time my men collected on estates. On the 24th July I left 
Suban Ajam, travelling by way of Muara Bliti, Tebing Tinggi, 
and Lahat to Pagar Alam and thence to Pasumah Estate, a 
journey which took three days, Pasumah Estate is a coffee- 
plantation on the lower slopes of the Gunung Dempo at about 
1,000 m. 

I lost another week looking for a camping-place up the 
mountain, for at first we could not find a suitable spot to pitch 
our camp. Either there was no water at all, or the ravines 
were too steep. At last I found a tolerably good place two 
hours w'alking from the estate at a height of 1,400 m. 

I had a camp built and we stopped there from the 2nd 
till the 26th August. Here, too, we had very bad weather all 
the time. As before a fence with 300 snares was put up, but 
the result was very poor. On the 22nd August I moved to a 
temporary camp up the slope of the mountain at 1,800 m. 
From there an ascent was made of the Dempo which is 
3.150 m. high. I encountered such bad weather that I had to 
turn back 50 m. below the summit on the same day. 

After a great deal of discomfort I had to return to the 
1,400 m. camp on the 24th August and two days later to the 
estate. There some collecting was done in the young fcu'est 
below the estate at 900 m. 

I left on the 5th Sept, for Palembang and from there 
returned to Java. Altogether 786 birds, 216 mammals, some 
reptiles, amphibia, fishes and molluscs were collected, Asides 
a large number of insects and a very fine collection of living 
and dried plants. The results would have been better had I 
not encountered such abnormally bad weather; the qiMntity 
of rain was nearly twice the usual amount during this tinw! of 
the year. 
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One of my cases with skins was stolen on my arrival at 
Ba.tavia. A small number of living animals was brought 
over to Java, of which the most remarkable is a living 
specimen of the rare Nesolagus nehcheri which, after 4 
months of captivity, is still alive and in excellent condition. 

1. PItheous melalophoa melalophos (Raffles). 

Simla melalophos Raffles, Trans. Linn. Soc., xiii, p. 245 
(X821J. 

Pithecus nulalophos tnelalophos Robinson and Kloss, Journ. 
F.M.S. Mus., VIII, Pt. II, p. 4 (1918). 

I ^ ad. Rim bo Pengadang,' Lebong, Bencoolen, 3,300 
feet, 8th June 1916 [No. E. J. 23], 

From the examination of a large series of this monkey 
from one district (Korinchi) we have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to recognise more than one rare of 
rufous monkey in the southern half of Sumatra and that the 
names flavimams, Is. Geoffr., and nobtlis Gray, must he 
relegated to the synonomy of Raffles’ form. 

The example obtained is not very brightly coloured and 
is without any traces of black on the hands and feert. 

Collector’s external measurements. — head and body, 403 ; 
tail, 66$ ; hindfoot, 174 ; ear, 29 mm. 

Skull . — Greatest length, 96; basal length, 67; zygomatic 
breadth, 75.5; length of maxillary tooth-row excluding inci- 
sors, 32 mm. 

2 . Taralus bancanue, Horsf. 

Lemur tarsier Raffles, Trans. Linn. Soc., xiii, 1821, p. 337 
('Sumatra). 

Tarsius bancanus Horsiield, Zool. Kes. in Java, 1824, with 
plate and figure of teeth (Banka); Vigors in Memoii of Sir 
T. S. Raffles, 1830, p. 643 (Java) ; Eliiot, Review of the 
Primates, I, 1913, p. 14 (Java). 

Tarsius spectrum ? Vigors in Memoir, etc., p. 643 (Sumatra); 
Horsfield, Cat. Mamm. East Ind. Mus., 1851, p. 25 (Banka). 

I ?. Kaba Volcano, 600 m. Bencoolen [No. E. J. 215]. 

Horsfield in the Zoological Researches writes of his type 
‘*1 obtained this animal in Banka, near Jeboos, one of the 
mining districts” though later in the “ Memoirs” Vigors gives 
Java as the locality for bancanus. The latter reference probably 
mislead Eliiot into stating of bancanus “ Type locality Banca, 
near Jeboos, Java” for otherwise we hope he would not 
have ventured to describe the animal ft'om Billiton Island, so 
near to Banka, as distinct from a species which rests on 
one obviously juvenile individual collected ninety years pre- 
vioudy. The state of ignorance with regard to T. bancanus 
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is so great that we can not say whether T. sattator of Billiton* 
has any claim to special recognition, or whether the Sumatran 
animal is different. We therefore list it for the present as 
Tarsius bancanus, for if tarsier Erxl., and spectrum Pall., are 
indeterminable, (as Elliot considers^, it is the first name appli- 
cable to any particular Malaysian animal. 

The present example is apparently adult ; it has been 
skinned from spirit after a few months immersion and unfor- 
tunately the whole of the fur round the middle body has 
slipped. 

Throughout, the base of the pelage is a grey of various 
tones, palest on the .underside of the limbs and abdomen 
and this colour always modifies the general hue : roost of the 
hairs of the upper parts are faintly tipped with black. 

Upper parts. — Muzzle and a ring round the eyes tawny; 
head, neck, shoulders and forelimbs dull ochraceous-buff bright- 
est on the face and forearms, almost absent on the upper 
arms, which are albescent, and becoming fainter behind the 
shoulders : the mingling of three colours on the occiput and 
nape produces an almost isabelline effect. Rump and hind- 
limbs ivory yellow, the rump rather whitish, the outer sides of 
the thighs and the knees suffused with ochraceous-buff; meta- 
podials of hands white, of feet ochraceous-buff. 

Underparts. — Chin, throat and chest thinly haired, grey 
washed with ochraceous ; forelimbs w'hitish tinged with 
ochraceous ; genital region and the backs of the thighs ivory- 
white; hairs of inner sides of hind-limbs grey tipped with 
whitish. 

Tail.— Base thickly clad with fur for 30-35 mm. greyish 
ivory-white, of pure colour below; rest of tail nearly naked 
except the last 60 mm. which is clad with hair becoming longer 
towards the tip, dull huffy at base, brow’n distally. 

Digits practicall}’ naked. Ears with a few ochraceous 
hairs on the conch, the backs more thickly clad and coloured 
like the occiput. 

Shull and teeth.— As compared with those of T. fuscus of 
Celebes figured by Elliot (tom. cit. PI. II,) these differ in having 
the bony orbits with a deep emargination on the external 
edge of the orbit above the anterior root of the zygomatic 
arch ; the cranium considerably smaller ; nasals much shorter; 
the anterior nares narrower and more diamond-shaped with 
the apex truncate ; bullae very dilated anteriorly with a 
constriction on the inner side at a point about three-fifths 
of their length. Outer upper incisors very small with a 
considerable space separating them from the canines; pm^ 
much smaller and situated just inside a line joining the cusps 
of c and pm Condyles of mandible longer than broad. 


1 Elliot, Bull. Amer. Mus Nat Hist., 19x0, p. 152, 
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Ueasuremenis,~Toi^\ length, 335 (3611); tail, 225(228); 
hind-foot, 69 (68); ear, 26; 62; femur, 61; forearm 

4X.5; humerus, 28. Skull: — greatest length, 38.2 (37.0); 
occipito-nasal length, 37 (35) ; front of pmx to front of foramen- 
magnum, 27.1 : front of pmx to posterior extremity of palate, 
16.2; least breadth between mi-mi internally, 9,5 (9.0); 

greatest length of bullae diagonally, 13.0; median length of 
nasals, 3-8 (4*8); greatest biorbital breadth between emar- 
ginatijns, 29.0; greatest cranial breadth, 23.2; greatest length 
of upper molar series, 12.2 (15.12); greatest length of lower 
molar series, 12.7 (12.5); length of mandible, 25.4 (24.1) 

Remarks, — A Tarsier from Sarawak, Borneo, also a female, 
exactly resembles this specimen in colour and shows that the 
mid-body above is tingeti wdth ochraceous and blends equally 
with the shoulders and rump: below it is neutral grey slightly 
tinged with buffy anteriorly and visibly margined from the 
colour of the sides, the grey extending down the inner side 
of the thighs. 

The Sumatran skull is intermediate in size between the 
above Bornean female and a Bornean male, and the only 
character that appears to support a claim to even subspecific 
distinction for the latter is that in it pm^ is a little larger and 
is situated in the median line of the tooth row. 

8. Felis marmorata Martin. 

Fe/»s Martin, P.Z.S., 1836, p. 104; Schneider 

Zool. Jahrb. Jena, xxiii, p. 102 1905 . 

I 9 subad, Pasuin.ah Estate (Pasumah), Palembang, 
3000 feet, 3rd September, 1916 [No EJ. 214] 

The animal on which this species is based was said 
to have come from *‘Jav<i or Sumatra.” The marbled cat is 
rare in collections from the Malaysian region, probably more 
because of arboreal, nocturnal habits than real scarcity. It 
does not appear to have been definitely recorded from Java 
and we therefore select Sumatra as the type locality. 

The reticulations are scarcely traceable in the present 
specimen but the character is a veiy varinble one .md docs not 
appear to depend on sex, age or locality. 

Collector's external measurements : head and body, 452 ; 
tail, 483; hindfoot, 12 1: ear, 43. S/c«i//:— -greatest length, 

88; basal length, 72; palatal length, 32; upper tooth-row 
excluding incisors (alveoli) 28.2 ; least palatal breadth between 
sectorials, 23.1; interorbital breadth, 14; zygomatic breadth, 
63 mm. 


i. Measurements 
Billiton Id. 


in parentheses those of the t\pe 

a. Misprint ?, Probably 11. i or 13.1. 


ol T Sdltatof of 
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4 . Fella bengalenals aomatrana Horsf. 

Felts sumatrana, Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java (1824) witli 
plate; Lyon, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xxxiv, p. 058 (1908). 

Felts minuta, Texnminck, Mon. Mamm. p. X30 (1827) [Java 
and Sumatra] 

I $ subad., Tapus, Lebong, Bencoolen, W. Sumatra, 
2,700 feet, as July, igi6. [No E.J. 70.] 

A very rufous example. Lyon has identified a gr^ish 
male from Aru Bay, E. Sumatra, asF. bengatensis and described 
“ not without much hesitation ’’ a small bright-coloured female 
from Tebing Tinggi Id., East Coast of Sumatra, as new with 
the name oiFelis tingia (loc. cit. supra.). 

The spots on the sides of the present specimen are 
elongate and not very distinct or blackened; and the upper side 
of the tail, of a brilliant tawny colour, is by far the brightest 
part of the pelage : on the underparts the spots are also small 
and many of them obscure. The orbits are incomplete. 

This Sumatran animal differs from Malayan specimens 
which probably represent typical bengalensit in having the 
markings much reduced everywhere, most notably on the 
white underparts: those on the back and sides are more 
oblong and angular, less rounded. It is not more brightly 
coloured than the brightest Malayan example in a series 
of six except on the upper side of the tail where the dark 
markings are also smaller. 

The Bornean form F. b. undata Desmarest, is rather more 
tawny than the Sumatran and has the dark markings larger 
and more distinct but noticeably fewer. It is a much brighter 
but less heavily marked animal than the Malayan race. 

Collector's external measurements i—heid and body, 
462; tail, 213; hindfoot, 106 ; ear, 39. Skull : — greatest length, 
90; basal length, 76; palatal length, 35.5; zygomatic breadth, 
55; post-orbital constriction, 25.5; width of cranium above 
roots of zygomata, 37.6; greatest length of bulla, 19.2; 
alveolar length of last three maxillary teeth, 17.1; alveolar 
length of last three mandibular teeth, 19.7 mm. 

5 Paguma larvata leueomystaac (Gray). 

Paradoxurus leucomystax, Gray, P. Z. S., 1836, p. 88. 

1 Paradoxurus rubidus, Blytb, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal' 
xxvii, p. 275 (1858). 

Paguma larvata leucomystax, Robinson & Kloss, Jouro. 
F. M. S. Mus., viii, Pt. I, p. 10 (1918) ; iid., antea, p. 243. 

I g ad. Air Njuruk (Pasumah), Palembang, 20th Aug., 
1916. [No. E. J. 196.] 

A fine adult animal with a pronounced sagittal crest and 
worn teeth. Top and sides of muzzle, forehead and throat 
dull brownish white. Area from above eye to below ear, 
including the outer side of the base oi the latter, wHJk terminal 
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thivd of taii, buRy white. Remainder of upper parts and tail 
with limbs blackish brown, the sides rather lighter and 
brighter and annulated with ochraceous. Underparts paler, 
many of the hairs of the abdomen ochraceous ; a patch of buff 
white hair surrounding the genitals. 

Cqlltcior’s exUrnal measurements and body, 568; 

tail, 550; hind-foot, 105; ear, 44. .—greatest length, 
134; condylo-basal length, 131 ; basal length, 124; palatal 
length, 64.4; greatest diameter of pmi, lo.o; interorbital 
breadth, 25.8 ; postorbital breadth, 20.0, mastoid breadth, 48 ; 
zygomatic breadth, 76.3. 

Mr. Jacobson says of this animal “ It is called by the 
natives round the Dempu “seriu.” It is said to be very 
fond of stealing house-cats. In my 1400-tnctre camp on the 
Gunung Dempu I once watched one of ihese animals moving 
in the forest along the tops of the lower trees at a very fa-t 
rate; it was probably the same specimen that devoured every 
night all the game we caught in our >naies till at last I 
succeeded in trapping it in a big steel trap.” 

6 Prionodon linsamg (Hardwicke). 

Viverra? lintavg, Hardwicke, Trans. Linn. Soc. xiii, 1821, 
p. 236, pi. 24. 

Prionodon gracilis, Cantor, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
XV, 1846, p. 199 (Malacca). 

Prionodon maculosus, Blanford, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 
1878, p. 93 ; id. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xlvii, pt. 2, 1878, 
p. 152, pi. vi, vii, (Tenasserim) ; Kloss, Journ. Straits Branch. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., No 53, 1909. p. 21 (Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra). 

Linsang linsang, Lyon, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xxxiv, 
1908, p. 657 (Sumatra). 

I g ad. Suban Ajam (Redjang) Bencoolen, 8th July, 
1916. [No E. J. 87.] 

We cannot find any differences between Malayan and 
Sumatran examples of this rare carnivore and, allowing for 
the individual variation which mu.st be considered, Blanfords’ 
figure and description of the Tenasserim animals he called 
tnaculosus perfectly apply to southern individuals, except that 
the former is figured with a yellower head and tail; which 
features, however, are not borne out by the description. It 
seems unwise to accept geographical races until fair series 
from various localities can be compared; and in dealing with 
them it would be nece.ssary to remember that the colour of 
the pelage of specimens degrades with age, the blackish marks 
turning brown and the pale buffy ground colour becoming 
distinctly deeper in tone. 
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In case there should be considered any doubt existing as 
to the provenance of Hardwicke’s animal we cite Malacca as 
the type locality and the specimen collected by Farquhar as 
the type. The Javan form, Prionodon Unsang gracilis 
(Horsfield)' appears to differ in being smaller and in having 
the dark markings considerably reduced in size. 

Blanford (Faun. Brit. Ind. Mammals, p. 102) states that 
the posterior upper molar of Viverra is wanting in this genus — 
and it is not figured as present by Horsfield in I'l'ffci/tiof Java— • 
but this is apparently not the case for m® is present in the 
Sumatran specimen though it is small (greatest diameter 
about I mm). It is doubtless generally lost at an early age— a 
fact that has not hitherto been discovered as very few 
individuals have been examined. The dental formula really 
is therefore : — 

T 6^1 4 — 4 2 — 2 

I. 7- C. - pm. “ m. 

6, I, 4—4, 2—2. 

Collectors, external measurements of the Suban Ajam 
specimen Head and body, 415 (397);* tail, 350 (381); 
hindfoot, 66 (67) ; ear, 28.5. Skull: — greatest median length, 
75 (71) ; basal length, 69 (67.2) breadth of palate at pmi 
(alveoli), 13.2 (13.0); least interorbital breadth, 13 (13.5); 
cranial breadth above roots of zygomata, 25 (24.2) ; mastoid 
breadth, 21.7 (21.7) ; zygomatic breadth, 35.5 (36.2) c-w* 
(alveoli), 26 (26.6) : c-ins (alveoli), 27 (28). 

7 Arotohyx oollarls hoeveni (PI. V, fig. i). 

Trichomanis hotveni Hubreoht, Notes Leyden Museum, 
xii, p. 241 (1891) 

Arctonyx collaris Hubrecht (nec Cuv.) P.Z.S., 1895, p. 522 

Arctofiyx hoeveni Schneider, Zool. Jahrb. Jena, xxiii, p. 91 

(1905)- 

Arctonyx collaris hoeveni Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. 
Mus., Vin, Part II, p. ii, pl. i (1918) 

I ? Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, 4,000 feet, (Redjang) 
Bencoolen, 16 July 19x6. [E. J. No 116.] 

No measurements have been taken and the skin is not 
accompanied by a skull. 

Top of muzzle, upper sides of the ears, a small patch 
below the eyes, throat and foreneck with lower sides of neck 
and the distal half of tail creamy white; remaining pelage 
black except on the posterior half of back and sides, the hind 
legs externally and the basal half of the tail where the hair 
is tipped with whitish ; the bases of the hairs on the nape, 

T Zoological Researches in Java (1824) plate and figures. 

2 Measurements in parentheses those of a female from Perak, F M.S 
Mus. No 122/14. 
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back and sides are dull whitish. The claws are whitish 
horn-coloured and are very much longer on the fore than 
on the hind feet. 

Of this example Mr. Jacobson writes “ I kept this specimen 
alive for a day; the only food it would take was earthworms; 
raw meat and insects were refused. The excrement, consist- 
ing chiefly of earth from the worms it had digested, had a 
very nauseous, sweetish smell, very characteristic and quite 
different from the pungent smell of Mydaus ineliceps. The 
animal is of very savage disposition ; if excited it emits a 
grunting sound, exactly as if somebody was snoring, and 
not the rumbling or drumming sound which is peculiar to 
other badgers, as for instance, “Mydaus. The animal was 
captured in a snare; its mate was caught the next day on 
the same spot but escaped by tearing the string. On the 
Gunung Dempo I saw at an altitude of 1800-2600 metres 
numerous traces of this badger; ever^’where the soil was 
turned up for w'orms and I found there also its not-to-be- 
mistaken excrement.” 

8. Tupaia glis Jack! Robinson and Kloss. 

Tupaia jacki Robinson and Kloss, journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mus. VIII, Part 2, p 15 (1918). 

1 ad. Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan Range, W. Sumatra, 
tooo m., 15th June 1916. [No. E.J. 50.] 

I. 9 imm. Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, W. Sumatra, 
1,200 m. 18 July 1916 [No. E.J. 121.J 

Quite identical with the types. 

9 Tupaia Javanica oocidezxtalis Robinson and Kloss. 

Tupaia javanica occidenUilis Robinson and Kloss, Journ. 
Fed. Malay States Mus., VIII, part 2, p. 16 (1918). 

2 i ad. I 9 imm. Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, West 
Sumatra, 1000-1,200 m. (3280-3940 feet), ist July 1916, [No. 
li.j. 79, 80, 127.] 

I iJ 1 ? ad. Gunung Dempo, Palemhang, West Sumatra, 

l, 400-2,090 m. 9-23rd August 1916. [Nos. E.J. 158, 203.] 

I ^ ad. I imm. Pasumah Estate, Gunung Dempo, 
Palembang, W. Sumatra, 900 m. 28th August 1916. [Nos. 
E.J. 209-10.] 

These specimens agree well with the types. 

10. Tupaia minor humeralis, subsp. nov. 

Tupaia minor subsp. Robinson and Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. 
Mus., VIII, pt. II, p. 17 (igi8). 

Type’. Adult female (.skin and skull) collected at Rimbo 
Pengadang, Barisan Range, Bencoolen, West Sumatra, i,cco 

m. on June a6th, 1916, by E. Jacobson. [Original No. E.J. 

72]. 


a 
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Dia^ttosis: Intermediate between T. Gflnther, 

from Borneo and T. minor mniuccana Anderson, from tiM 
southern half of the Malay Peninsula. 

From the former distinguished by its more olivaceous 
undersurface less clmudy defined from the flanks, the upper 
surface less washed with rufescent : and from the latter by tlie 
longer whiter neck stripes and by the dark colour of the tail. 
Siee as in T. m. minor^ and T. m. nuUaccana^ : not so large as 
T. w». sincipis^. 

Specimens examined : 

1 <y, I ? Bencoolen Town, West Sumatra. 30th May— 
4;h June 1916. [Nos E.j. i, 13]. 

2 V. Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan Range, West Sumatra, 
1000 m. {3,280 feet), nth — 26th June 1916, [Nos. E. J. 30, 72] . 

(For detailed measurements see table on p. 282.} 

Mr. Jacobson states that this species (which is known in 
Sumatra as tnf>at akar) as well as T. j. occidenialis, is more 
arboreal than the other species of Tupaiidae occurring in the 
island : the same fact has been noted by other observers. 

11. Tana tana tana (Raffles). 

Tupaia tana, Raffles Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 257 
(1821.) 

Tana tana tana Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. 
VIII, pt. II, p. 17 (1918.) 

2 ^ ad. i^. imm. Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan Range, 
Bencoolen, W. Sumatra, 1000 m. (3,280 feet). [Nos E. J. 64, 
66 , 73 ]- 

1 i ad. Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, West Sumatna, 
1000 m. (3280 feet), 30th June 1916. [No. E. J. 76]. 

5 i ad., 3 ? ad., i ? imm. Ditto, 1200 ra. (3930 feet), 
and— 17th July [Nos. E, 382—85. 91, 99, 100, 106, 107]. 

2 # ad. Gunung Dempo, Paiembang, W. Somictra, 
1,400 m. (4600 feet), 8 — 9th August 1916. [Nos. E J. 155, 
160]. 

I ? ad. Ditto, 1,900 m. (6150 feet), 23fd Augu^, <1926. 
[No. E. 2. J. 201]. 

This large series is on the whole very uniform ; vartaCton 
in the adult animals being principally in the eactent of the 
black shining patch on the rump, the extent of the paler 
speckled areas on each side of the median black stripe and in 
the tint of the undersurface, which is very decidedly danker in 
the specimens from the Dempo than in those from Rimbo 
Pengadang which may be regarded ns topotypes Of RalBes 
species. 


1 Gunther, P. Z. S. 1876 p. 426, 

2 Anderson Anat and Z00I Kes. p. 134, pi, 7, fig 16 (XB78). 

3 Lyon, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 34, p, ifip (ipxi). 
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The immature animals are much duller in general tint, 
with the black rump patch rather less conspicuous. 

Mr. Jacobson notes this species as very common on the 
Barisan, Kaba and Dempo mountains, living on the ground 
and in low shrubs. 

(For detailed measurements see table on page 282.) 

11 Qymura gymnura gyumura (Raffles) 

Vtvsrra gymnura, Raffles, Trans. Linn. Soc. xiii, p. 272 

(i8ai). 

Gymnura rafflesii. Lesson, Man. Mamm., p. 171 (Mav, 
1827): Horsf. & Vig., Zool. Journ., Ill, p. 248, pi, viii 
(Oct. 1827). 

Gymnura gymnura, Schneider Zool. Jahrb. Jena xxiii, p. 89 
(X905)* 

Gymnura gymnura gymnura, Lyon., Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
xxxvi, p. 451, pi. 34, fig. 3 and 35, fig. 2 (1909). 

X ^ ad. 1 $ ad. Rimbo Pengadang, Lebong, Ben- 
coolen. i8th-30th June, 1916. (Nos. E. J, 77, 57^. 

ColUetor’s external measurements: — Head and body, 370, 
329; tail, 300, 240; hindfoot, 65, 57; ear, 27, 25. 

Skulls i-^Basal length, 77, 70; palatal length, 50, 46; upper 
toothrow, all teeth (alveoli), 44.0, 41.4; zygomatic bieadth, 
39. 35; mandible, front of symphysis to bark of condyle, 63, 56; 
mandibular tooth-row, all teeth (alveoli), 38,5, 35.0. 

Lyon (l.c. s.) from the examination of, for this species, a 
large series (8 from Sumatra, 6 from the Malay Penin.sula) has 
concluded that two races of Gymnura exist in those regions: — 
the typical form occurring in Sumatra and the extreme south 
of the Peninsula, and a second race, G. ». minor, in more 
northern localities. 

They are said to be distinguished by difTeiences in size, 
the hind'iootr of gymnura being mure ilian 60 mm. and basal 
length of skull more than 70 mm.; while of minor the hindfoot 
is less than 60 mm. and the basal length le.ss than 72 inin. 

The measurements of the present female, though it is 
fuU^ adult, show that these distinctions cannot be strictly 
maintained. 

The following are measurements of some Gymnura from 
the Malay Peninsula : — 

Hindfoot, s.u. Selangor. 'J ^ 57 mm.* 

Patani. i 57 mm.» 

South Tenasserim. S 62 mm*. 


1. lieanred oa dried skins. 
«. kfsetBNd is tin iindi. 
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Basal length of skull. Selangor. S S 74.5, 73 mm. 

^ 73 

,, sex. inc. 74 

Perak <J 70.5 

Patani i 75 

South Tenasserim 69. 

Only the Perak and Tenasserim examples are not fully adult. 

No doubt the Sumatran animals are larger than those of 
the north but a more obvious difference than that of size has 
been overlooked by Lyon. “The Southern form has the 
white-tipped hairs of the pelage extending over more than 
three-fourths of the length of head and body with the whiten- 
ed area ending broadly across the rump, so that viewed from 
below numerous white tips are visible; the northern race has 
the white-tipped hairs extending over less than two-thirds 
of the length of head and body with the whitened area 
ending in a point on the back and not spreading over the 
sides, so that viewed from below no white tips cannot be seen. 
Also in the latter the white terminal portion of the tail is 
generally smaller.’’ (Kloss, Journ. Nat. Hist. Soc. Siam. 
(1917) II, p. 298). 

Lyon has recorded a specimen with a basal length of 
skull of 78.5 mill, from the Rumpin Ri\er, South Pahang, as 
G. g- gymnura but before accepting this ideiitifii ation we 
should like details of the colour; where only small series 
of an animal have been examined, as in this case, we probably 
do not yet rightly know the local limits of size. 

Mr. Jacobson notes: “ this animal is apparently nocturnal 
and sleeps during the greatest part of the day : has a very poor 
sight. Smell very obno.xious and pungent. Food: insects 
and their larvae, w ot ms, raw meat. Is said by the natives to 
eat sugarcane, which it never did in captivity; took when in 
confinement a great quantity of water. Liked very much 
to bathe in the watertank of his cage; has an exceedingly 
fierce and savage character. Native name in Lebone 
(Bencoolen), “Ileus.’”’ 

Colour of nose pink; the 9 with 3 pairs of mammae. 

Mr. Jacobson sends sketches of the nose of this animal: 
they show' i curious dentate leif-like expansion or wing 
extending backwards beneath the nostril from its anterior 
base and then curving upwards tow'ards the top of the 
rostrum. 

18 Oynopterus sp. 

I S subad. Pasumah Estate (Deropo 900 m), Pasumah, 
Palembang. [No. E. J. 212.) 

Indeterminable : may be either C. brachyoiis or C. mgulatus. 
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14 PipistrelluB tralatitius (Horsf.) 

Vesp^rtilio tralatitius Horsf., Zoo\. Res. in Java (1824). 

Pipistrellus tralatitius Thomas in Robinson & Kloss, Journ. 
F.M.S. Mus. VIII, Pt. II, p. 28 (1918). 

I Muara Enim, Palembang, [No. E. J. 217.] 25th 
July 1916. 

16 Petauristapetauristabatuana Miller. 

Pctaunsta batuana Miller, Smithsonian Misc. Collections, 
Vol. 45, p. 23, pi. II, fig 3 (1903^; Lyon. Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus. Vol. 34, p. 634 (1908). [Batii Islands, West Coast of 
Sumatra I . 

Petanrisia nitida marchio Thomas, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(8), I, p. 251 (1908) . Western Sumatra . 

Petanrisia petanrisia marchio Robinson & Kloss, Journ. 
F.M.S. Ml s. VUI, pt. II, p. 28 (1918). 

I id. Kimbo 'Pengadang (Lebongi Bencoolcn, 2nd 
June 1916 [No. E. J. 34]. 

Since we last wrote on this Flying-squirrel il. c. s,) 
we have received a letter fiom Mi. (i. S. Miller which seems 
to confirm Dr. Lyon's opinion (1. t. sj that the Balu Island 
and Sumatran animals are inJisiinguishable. Mr. Millei 
says: ‘‘About the ears oi Petaurt^ia haiuana:-{ho black is 
confined to the mcytectole. In the tjpe the hails of this region 
are so long that in the dried ear llu* whole outside appears to 
be black. On smoothing it out tlu' true condition becomes 
evident — also my error in describing." 

Collectors external mcfaswrt'mr^n.sr — Head and body, 408; 
tail, 460; hind-foot, 74; eai, 45. 

SkulL — Greatest length, 67.3 ; condylo basilar length 
59; diastema, 14: alveolar length of upper looth-iow, 16.2; 
palatilar length, 31 ; median lengtli c^f nasals, 20; combined 
breadth of nasals, 12; zygomatic breadth, 45.0 mm. 

16 Ratufa bioolor palliata M illt r. 

Ratufa palliata Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil., LIV, 
p. 147 (1902). 

Ratuja bicolor palliata Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. 
Mus., pt. II, p. 29 (1918). 

I c? ad. Suban Ayam iR^djang), Bencoolen, loth July 
1916, [No, E. J. 90J. 

I i ad. Air Njuruk tPasumah), Palembang, 9th Aug. 
1916. [No. E. J. 161]. 

This blackish-brown and buff giant squirrel is the most 
widely distributed species of the genus occurring in Sumatra. 
The type came from the navigable teaches of the Indragiri 
River and the form does not seem to vary at all thoughout its 

range. 
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Collector's external measurements : — Head and body, 368, 
366; tail, 440, 432 ; hind-foot, 79, 76; ear, 27.5, 28. 

Skulls . — Greatest length, 72, 69.8 ; condylo-bas^r length, 
60, 60.8; palatilar length 27.2, 28; diastema, 15.8, 16; npper 
molar- row (alveoli) 14.2, 14; iiiterorbital breadth, 2^ 29; 
aygomatic breadth, 48, 46. 

17 . OalloaeluruB vlttatus vlttatus (Raihes). 

Sciurus vitlatus, Raffles, Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 259 
(1821). 

Callosciurus vittatus vittatus, Robinson & KIoss, Journ. 
F.M.S. Mus. viii, Pt. II, p. 30 (1918). 

3 3 ad., I ^ snbad. 5 $ ad., i ? subad. Bencoolen 
Town, W. Sumatra, 5 m. (16 feet,) 30th May — th June, 
1916. [Nos. E. J. 2, 3, 5-12.] 

2. f ad. Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan Range, W. Suma- 
tra, 1000 m. (3,280 feet), Iith-I4th July, 1916. [No. 33, 46.] 

I 9 ad. Gunung Dempo, Palembang, W. Sumatra, 
1,400 m. (4,600 feet). 8th August, 1916. [No. E. J. 150.) 

The specimens from Benccoleii are absolute topotypes 
of the true Sciurus vittatus of Raffles, regarding which there 
has been much confusion. There is a certain amount of 
variation in the series in the colour of the belly which is 
ochreous fulvescent in the majority though four specimens have 
a distinct tinge of tawny ferruginous. None of them have a 
clear red pencil to the tail though in some there is a strong 
tint of^ this colour. In all, the inner black lateral stripe is 
more or less sullied by having the hairs on the inner side 
narrowl)’ tipped with th^ colour of the belly. 

One of the two specimens from Rimbo Pengadang is 
strongly rufescent beneath w'hile the single female from the 
Dempo is possibly not strictly identical with the rest, 
having the lateral black stripe rather broader and clearer, the 
colour beneath rich tawny rufescent and the tail strongly 
suffused with the same colour. Not improbably it is identical 
with the form from the Kateman and Indragiri R. in S. E. 
Sumatra, which Dr. Lyon (Smithsonian Misc. Collections, 
Vol. 48, (1907), p. 279) regards as Sc. vittatus penintiilaris. 
Miller, originally described from the Endau River, North 
Johore, but which should perhaps receive a separate name. 

18 . Oallosolurus niffroTittatus book! (Robinson & 

Wroughton). 

Sciurus nigrevitiatus bocki, Robinson & Wroughton, Journ. 
Fed. Malay States Mus. IV, p. 167 (1911). 

Callosciurus nigrovittaius bocki, Robinson and Kloas, Journ. 
F. M. S. Mus. VIII, pt. II, p. 31 (1918). 

1. ? imm. Kepahiang, Bencoolen, W. Sumatra, 500111. 
(1,600 feet,) 7th June, 1916. [No. E. J. 15]. 
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5 i ad., I S imm.. 6 9 ad., 2 9 subad. Rimbo Penga- 
dang, Barisan Range, W. Sumatra, 1,000 m. (3,280 feet,) 
7th-20th June, 1916. [Nos. E. J. 16, 25, 26, 31, 32, 36, 38, 
43. 44. 51. 52. 54. 55. 58. 63.] 

I V subad. I 9 imm. suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, 
W. Sumatra, 1,200 m. (3,950 f«et), 3rd-7th July, 1916. [Nos. 
E. J. 81, 85*j ^ 

1 i ad., I S subad. 1 9 ad. i 9 imm. Gunung 
Oempo, Palembaog, W. Sumatra, 1,400 m. (4,600 feet), 7th- 
25th August, 1916. [Nos. 143, 159, 166, 204.] 

Mr. Jacobson states that this squirrel occurs from sea- 
level to 1,600 metres. 

This race is not very strongly differentiated from the 
typical form inhabiting Java. It is slightly smaller with the 
grey of the undersurface lighter and with the whitish buff 
lateral side stripes much mort; distinctly marked. It is smaller 
and much duller coloured than either of the Peninsular 
races and lacks the rufous suffusion above of the Bornean races. 

19. Tomeutes low! vanakeni (Robinson & Kloss). 

Sciutmvanakeni, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. Straits Branch 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 270 (1916). 

Totnentes lowi vanahni, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. 
Mus. viii, pt. II, p. 32 (1918) 

I ^ I 9 ad. Gunong Dempo, Palembang, W. Sumatra, 
1,400 m. (4,600 feet). 8th August, 1916. [Nos. E. J. 153, 
54-] 

Mr. Jacobson states that he only met with this species on 
the Dempo, where it w’as rare. 

This pair can be matched with specimens from the typical 
series but lias a larger amount of white on the belly (i.e. the 
white of the belly is less encroached on by the colour of 
the sides) than in the majority of the specimens. The race is 
easily separated from most other forms by the absence of 
a sharply defined line of division between the upper and lower 
parts. It is much smaller than the liornean form, T, lowi 
lowi but requires comparison w’ith Sciiiriis hutmlts^, from 
the Kateman River, East Sumatra which is itself not impro- 
'baMy synonymous with Sc. siemundi^, from the adjacent 
Island of Pulau Kundur. 

For detailed measurements of this and allied races 
see table p. 383. 

I. MJHer SmitfaBoaian Miac. Coll. vol. 61. p. 24, (1913) 
a. tbot. ft Wrooghton Ana. ft Mag. Nat. Hist. ( 8 ) iii, p. 449 (1909) : > 4 . 
qnn. fed. Malay States If os. iv, p. 117 (1909). 
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20 . Tomutes tenuis modlestus (Mueller).. 

Sciurus viodeshis, Mueller, Verhrindelingen, Inleidung, p, 
55 (1839-44). 

Sciurus tenuis Jentink (part) Mus. d’Hist. Nat. Pays 
Bas, XII, pp. 21, 22 {1888) ; ( ?) Miller, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus 
XXVI, p. 452 (1903). 

Tomentes tenuis modesiiiSy Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. 
Nflis. viii, pt. II, p. 33 (1918). 

3 S ad., I c? imin., 4 9. Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan 
Range, W. Sumatra, 1,000 rn. (3,280 feet,) 8th-25th June, 1916. 
[Nos. E. J. 20, 21, 27, 42,45* 59» 60.] 

1 9 ad. Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, West Sumatra 
1,200 m, (3,950 feet,) iith July, 1916. [No. E. J. 98.] 

Externally this series appears to differ from a series 
of topotypes of T- tenuis tenuis (llorsf.) from Singapore Id. by 
its colder olivaceous tone, the rufescent shoulder patches 
being much less in evidence. The under surface is clearer 
grey, less tinged with yellowish buff. The size however, also 
serves to separate it, as typical tenuis rarely if ever exceeds 
37 mm in total length of skull and is generally about 36; 
while these, as the detailed measurements show, do not fall 
below 38 in adult anim ds. Other cranial dimensions, notably 
the upper molar row are also conespondingly increased. 

The type of Sc- modeslm, came from Mt. Singgalang in 
the Padang Highlands probably from about 4,000 feet, or a 
little higher. An adult from Sandaran Agong, Korinchi 
Valley, 2,450 feet, agrees well with Mr. Jacobson’s series. 
In the absence of skull rneasununents it is impossible to 
say with certainty whether ihit specimens from Tapaniili bay, 
recorded by Miller (loc. cU. supra) belong to this or another 
race of tenuis but those from ICaslerii Sumatra listed by 
Lyon (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. xx.xiv, p. 643) (1908), are, 
judging by the size, almost certainly identical with T, tenuis 
tenuis- 

(For detailed measurements see table on p. 286). 

21. Tomeutes tenuis altitudinis (Robinson & Kloss). 

Sciurus tenuis altitudinis^ Robinson & Kloss, Journ 

Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. N(\ 73, p. 269 (1916.) 

Tomeutes tenuis altiindinisy Robinson & Kloss, Journ. 
F. M. S. Mas., viii, pt. II, p. 34 (1918). 

2 <?, 2 9 ad, Gunung Dempo, Palembang, W. Sumatta, 
1,400-2,200 m. (4,600-7,200 feet,) 8th-23rd August, 1916 
[Nos. E. J. 151, 152, 167, 202.] 

This very distinct race is based on a large series collected 
ill various parts of the district of Korinchi at altitudes vary’ing 
from 4,000-8,500 feet. Ihe Dempo specimens agree with 
these but are perhaps even more yellowish above with the feet 
and hands with a stronger speckling of yellowish ochre. 
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Beneath, they do not in any way differ, being greyish 
strongly tinged with yellow. The race is by far the brightest 
of any with which we are acquainted, perhaps in this respect 
coming nearest to T. t. tahan (Bonh). Irotn the mountains of 
the Malay Peninsula though much smaller than this form. 
The most striking character is the length and softness of the 
pelage and density of the woolly underfur, correlated of course 
with the altitudes at which the animal lives. 

When compared with a series of the lower-ranging S. t. 
moiestus, the differences in the skull are not very striking ; the 

( }resent species has it perhaps slightly longer with a slightly 
onger and slenderer rostrum, the nasals being somewhat 
pinched in posteriorly. The differences however are very 
indefinite, and can only be appreciated by direct comparison 
of considerable series. 

22. Larisous insignia insignia (Cuv.). 

Sciurus insignis, F. Cuv. Mamm. p. 223 (1821), 

Lariscus insignis insignis, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. 
F. M. S. Mus, viii, pt. II, p. 35 (1918). 

I ? ad. Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan Range, W. Sumatra, 
1,000 m. (3,280 feet). 28th June. 1916. [No. E. J. 74.] 

I ? juv. Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, W. Sumatra, 
1,200 m. (3,960 feet). 12th July, 1916. [No. E. J. 104.] 

There has been a good deal of confusion regarding this 
Sumatran species, largely owing to its rarity in collections, 
though it was correctly described by Cuvier in the first 
instance. 

The single specimen in the British Museum ascribed to 
Sumatra, though without any definite provenance, is a dull 
coloured animal without any marked rusty red tint on the 
undersurface and probably came from some part of the Malay 
Peninsula. The present form has its alliances lather with 
the Bornean form L. *. diverstis (Thos). and is very distinct 
both from the Malayan and the Javan animals, though that 
from the Southern Malay Peninsula and Singapore L. i. 
meridionalis, Rob. & Kloss, is a connecting link between 
it and L. i. jalorensis, Bonhote. 

23 . Larisoua nloba nlobe (Thos.). 

Funambulus niobe, Thomas, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) 
II, p. 4549 (1898), 

Lariscus niobe niobe, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S, 
Mas. viii, pt. II, p. 35 (1918), 

1 ^ I 9 ad. Gunung Dempo, Palembang, W. Sumatra, 
1,400 m. (4,600 feet). 6th-8th August, 1916. [Nos. E. J. 
136, 149.] 

3 
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A very distinct species separated from all the other main- 
land forms by its very dark colouration, undersurface dull 
yellowish buff mesially, not sharply differentiated from 
the sides. Skull with the bullae very small, the irfterorbital 
breadth relatively somewhat narrower than in other forms 
of the genus. 

(For measurements see table on p. 287). 

24 , RhinoBoiarus latioaudatus aaturatuB, subsp. nov. 
Rhinosciurus laticaudatus, Schneider, Zool, Jahrb. Jena, 

XXIII, p. 107 (1905). 

Diagnosis. Closely allied to Rh. incultus Lyon* from 
Pulau Tuanku but apparently even darker above, buffy tips to 
the hairs of the tail much reduced; undersurface not very 
strongly differentiated from the sides, tinged with yellowish 
buff, with ill defined yellowish-buff hip-patches. 

Type : — Adult female (skin and skull) No. E. J- 65. Col- 
lected at Rimbo Pengadang, Barisan Range, West Sumatra, 

1.000 m. (3,280 feet), on 22nd July, 1916, by E. Jacobson. 

Skull. The skull exhibits no material differences from 
that of the other forms of the genus with which we have 
compared it. The bullae are as long though much less 
globose and smaller than those of K. 1 . leo, Thos. and Wr. 
from Singapore and about the same size as R. tupaioides. 
The muzzle is somewhat broader than any. 

For measurements see table on p. 287. 

Additional cranial measurements of type. Bullae maxi- 
mum length, 12.0 (12.0 mm)*; length of muzzle from lachry’mal 
notch to tips of nasals, 27.1 (27.2) ; maximum breadth of 
combined nasals, 6.2 (5.9); minimum breadth of ditto. 

4.1 (3.8.) 

specimens examined : — The type and a second female from 
the same locality. 

Remarks : — Working on descriptions alone, this form is 
with difficulty separated from R. 1 . incultus though it can 
readily be distinguished from all the other forms. In view of 
the insular habitat of Dr. Lyon’s species however, we have no 
doubt that the separation is justified. 

“Food consists of termites” (E. J.) 

25. NumoBolurus melanotis sumatraauB. (Muell. dt Schleg.). 
Sciurus melanotis, Mueller & Schlegel (partim) Tem- 

minck’s Verhandelingen, Zoologie, p. 98, pi. 14, fig,. 5 
(1839-44). 

Nannosciurus sumatranus, Lyon, PrOc. Biol. Soc. Washioe- 
ton XIX, p. 53 (1906). ' ® 

X. Proc. U. S. Nat Mus, 52, p. 444 (1916) 

2. Measurements in parentheses those of an adult male. i?*. J, Up Xhos, 
A Wroughton, from Changi, Singapore Island. F. M. a Mna Ka 3 r 7 /*** 
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I i ad., I 9 ad. Rimbo Pengadang, Lebong, Ben* 
coolen [Nos. E. J. 47 and 28.] 

1 9 in .spirit. Suban Ajam, Bukit Kaba Volcano, Bencoo- 
len, 1,000 metres [No. E. J. 78.] 

Body and limbs greyer and tail more hoary than as 
shown in Mueller and Schlegel’s figure; muzzle with a dis- 
tinct line of black al)ove the white cheeks and cheeks below 
the band less blackened than as figured. The brightest 
portion of the upper surface is the front of the head 
which is ochraceous, less grizzled with black than the body. 
Nape rather greyer than figured. 

Colltctors external measurements : head and body, 80, 83, 
85; tail, 70, 77, — ; hindfoot, 21, 21, 22; ear, ii, ii, ii. 

Skull of the male (No. 47): condylo-basilar length, 20 
basilar length, 18.2; palatilar length, 9.7; diastema, 5; upper 
molar-row (alveoli) 3.8; median length of nasals, 8.1; greatest 
breadth, of nasals, 3.2 ; interorbital breadth 9.3 ; external 
biorbital breadth, 15.3. 

26. Rattus sabanus nlulana (Robinson & Kloss). 

Epimys ululans, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 272, July, 1916. (Korinchi, 
W. Sumatra). 

Rattus sabanus ululans, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. 
Mus. viii, pt. II, p. 43 (1918). 

2 ad. Rimbo, Pengadang, Barisan Range, W. Sumatra. 
j,ooo m. (3,280 feet), iith-i3th June, 1916. [Nos. E. J. 29; 
39-] 

I i ad. Suban Ajam, Kaba Volcano, W, Sumatra, 1,200 
ra., 8th July, 1916. [No. E. J. 97.] 

I S, 2 9 ad. Gunung Dempo, Palembang, W. Sumatra, 

l, 400 m., 6th-i6th August, 1916. [Nos. E. J. 137, 189, 190 ] 

I 9 ad. Gunung Dempo, Palembang, W. Sumatra, 900 

m. , 30th August, 1916. [No. E. J. 213.] 

Mr. Jacobson records these as all trapped in heavy jungle. 

We separated this race from the Malayan vociferans on 
one specimen only which, though adult, was less so than 
any- of the present series. 

When compared with a series of topotypes of that 
race the present form is seen to be duller and less cinnamo- 
meus. 

Mus fremens, (Miller, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia 
LlV. p. 155 (1902). Typical locality Singkep Id., E. Coast, . 
Sumatra], which Miller and Lyon use as a parent name for a 
number of races from the Rhio Archipelago and the chain of 
Idamfe 4jff the West Coast of Sumatra, also api^ars to be 
daito and duller; but, judging from the dimensions given, 
deeititedfy vmaller than the present form. 
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The characters given for the skull in our original descrip- 
tion do not unfortunately all hold good. Five of the present 
seven skulls have the interpterygoid space decidedly horse- 
shoe-shaped, not parallel-sided, though it is on the average 
slightly narrower than in vocijeram. As stated previouwy 
the teeth on the whole are rather smaller and the area of 
surface in equally aged specimens decidedly less. 

The skulls, however, can l)est be separated from those of 
vociferans by the much heavier temporal and parietal ridges and 
by the broader rostrum; the interorbital breadth also appears 
to be relatively greater. The length and breadth of the 
palatal foramina are so variable that no reliance can be 
placed on them for differential characters. 

For measurements see table p. 288. 

27 . Rattua rajah ravns (Robinson & Kloss). 

Epimys ravus, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. Straits Branch 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 272 (1916). 

Raitus rajaJi ravus, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. 
Mus. viii, pt. II, p. 43 (1918). 

5 ^ Rimbo Pengadang, Lebong, Bencoolen, 1,000 metres 
[Nos. E. J. 17, 40, 42, 62, 67.] 

2 S Suban Ajam, Redjang, Bencoolen, i,ooo metres 
[Nos. E. J. no, 112.] 

These specimens quite agree with topotypes from 
Kurinchi except that a rather larger percentage (four out of 
seven) have the white of the thigh narrowly continuous with 
that of the hind-foot. 

For measurements see table p. 290. 

28 . Rattus inflatus (Robinson & Kloss). 

Epimys inflaius, Robinson & Kloss, journ. Straits 
Branch R03'. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 273 (1916). 

Rattus inflatus, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. Mus. 
viii, pt. II, p. 45 (1918). 

12 <J Suban Ajam, Redjang, Bencoolen, 1,000 metres 
[Nos. E. J. 88-9, 92-5, 103, 105, 108-9, no, 115.] 

17 ^ 12 9 Air Njuruk, Dempo, Pasumah, Palembang, 
1,400 metres [Nos. E. J. 128, 131, 133-4, 140, 142, 146-8, 
i56-7> 163,169, 171-2, 175, 179, 129, 130, 132,141, 144-5, 
164-5, 170, 173. 180, 184.] 

The characters of this series are very constant except on 
the underparts where a good deal of variation occurs. Some- 
times the lower surface is dirty white with considerable 
greyish areas, owing to exposure of the greyish under-surface; 
sometimes it. is much suffused with ochraceous and has the 
throat and forencck auburn. The elongate, brown mesial 
area ^which looks like dirt or stain — is, however, always 
a constant feature. This seems to be one of the commonest 
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Sumatran hill-rats, occurring side by side with Rattus rajah 
ravHS (for dirty stained examples of which it might easily 
be mistaken) but it is a very distinct species which was first 
obtained by us on our Korinchi Expedition of 1914. 

For measurements see table p. 291. 

29 . Rattua orbus firaternus (Robinson & Kloss). 

, Epimys fraternus, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., No. 73, p. 273 (1916). 

Rattus orbus fraternus, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. 
Mus. viii, pt. II., p. 47 (1918). 

I <? juv. Rimbo Pengading, Lebong, Bencoolen, 1,000 
metres [No. E. J. 56.] 

I juv., I 9 ad. Suban Ajam, Rcdjang, Bencoolen, 
1,000 m. [Nos. E. J. 96, 1 13]. 

1 3 ad. Pasumah Estate, Pasumah, Palembang, Dempo, 
900 m. [No. E. J. 208.] 

10 <t 9 9 .Air Njuruk, Pasumah, Palembang, Dempo, 
1,400 m. [Nos. E. J. 138, 139, 174, 176, 183, 185, 186, 193, 194. 
*07: 135. 162, 168, 177, 178, 181, 182, 192, 195.] 

I I 9 Air Gaung Ketjil, Pasumah, Palembang, 
Dempo 1,800 m. [Nos. 200, 205.] 

These animals all agree with the typical series obtained 
at similar altitudes in the Korinchi country and none of them 
show the reduced spines which are found in e.xamples from 
that region at heights above 7,000 feet, (2100 m). Though 
it is sometimes much reduced, the fulvous chest -mark which 
distinguishes it from orbus of the Malay Peninsula* is always 
present: in one example with extreme development of fulvous 
it extends as a broad line down the abdomen to the vent. 

For measurements see table p. 290. 

30. Rattus hylomyoides (Robinson & Kloss). 

Epimys hylomyoides Robinson & Kloss, Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 273 (1916). 

Rattus hylomyoides, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. 
Mus. viii., pt. II, p. q8 (1918). 

I 3 ad., 2 3 juv., I 9 ad. Air Gaung Ketjil, Pasumah, 
Palembang. 1,800 metres. [Nos. E. J. 199, 197, 198, 206.] 

Both the adults, which have well-worn teeth, are a trifle 
larger than any of the type series but otherwise agree 
perfectly. 

The young animals are, as usual, greyish black; the 
ochraceous tawm}' tips to the hairs, which give the charac- 
teristic colour to the older animals being almost absent. 

For measurements see table p. 289. 

I. B^mys erbui, Robinson d Kloss, Ann. il Mag. Nat. Hist. ( 8 ) XIII, 
p. 3*8(1914). 
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31. Ratttts whitelteadl (Thomas). 

Mtts whiteheadi, Thomas, Ann & Mag. Nat. Hist (6) 'xivi 
p. 457 (1894). 

Mus asper. Miller, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mas. xxvi, p. 463 
(1903) ; Lyon ibid, xiv, p. 644 (1908). 

Railits whiteheadi, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. 
Mus. viii, pt. II, p. 49 (1918). 

7 I 9 Rimbo Pengading, (Moeara Enim) Bencoolen. 
[Nos. E. J. 18, 19, 20, 35, 41, 48, 61, 68.] 

I i Suban Ajam (Redjang) No. E. J. loi. 

I «< I 9 Air Njuruk (Pasumah) Palembang, [Nos. E. 
J. 187, 188.] 

In colour this series is rather brighter than usual, 
three or four of the specimens being intensely ferruginous 
below, but we cannot find any grounds on which Sumatran 
representatives of whiteheadi can be separated from typical 
Bornean animals. As we have recently gone fully into our 
reasons for this conclusion (1. c. s.) there is no need to repeat 
them here. 

32. llattuB mueUerl muellerl (Jent). 

Mui miilleri, Jentink, Notes, Leyden Mus. ii, p. 16 
(1880). 

Rattus mtielleri, Robinson & Kloss, Joum. F. Ii. S. Mus, 
viii, pt. II, p. 51 (1918). 

a-h. f 9 . Suban Ajam (Kaba Volcano) Bencoolen, West 
Sumatra. i5th-i6th July, 1916. [Nos. E. J. in, 
114.] 

The nomenclature of this group of rats is attended with 
considerable obscurity owing to the fact that the original 
description by Jentink is very generalised while his type, 
according to Miller, is an immature animal with an imperfect 
skull lacking the posterior portion and the bullae. It is 
possible, but not probable, that the type is nonspecific with 
the animals described as Musbullatus by Lyon, which 
are very distinct from those of the present species, charac- 
terised inter alia by their very large bullae. 

So far as our knowledge goes, however, bullatus is a 
strictly lowland animal, whereas mulleri was obtained on 
Batang Singgalang, a mountain in the Padang Highlands. 

The species was also obtained by us in West Sumatra,, 
both in the Korinchi highlandsand at sea level and in order 
to avoid confusion we have regarded those from Korinchi as 
identical with true R. tnnelleri, while describing the coastal 
form as a subspecies, Rattus muelleri campus. 

It i.s, however, perhaps doubtful if this subspecies can be 
maintained, as one of the present pair agree.s vtry closely 
with it in cranial characters, the colour differmsoeavsKe were 
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ttble to assign being somewhat indefinite, though it would 
appear that the mountain animals are duller and more huffy 
^ey on the belly which is less clearly defined from the colour 
of the flanks than in those from the lowlands. 

All the forms from the larger land masses of the Malaysian 
area are extremely closely allied and only separable on average 
differences, these forms being : — 

(a) Rattus muelleri muelUri (Jentink) supra. West Sumatra 
(Mountains). 

(b) Rattus muelleri campus, (Robinson & Kloss), Journ. 
Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 275 (1916). West 
Sumatra (Coast). 

(c) Rattus muelleri firmus, (Miller). Rhio Archipelago. 

(d) Rattus muelleri validus, (Miller), Pruc. Biol. Soc. Wash- 
ington, xiii, p. 141, pi. Ill & IV, fig. I (igoo). 

Malay Peninsula over its length and Southern Siam. 

(Epimys victor, Miller, tom. cit. postea, p. 10, appears to 
be a pure synonym of R. m. validus. When sufficient series 
from all Peninsular localities are examined the alleged 
differences in size and teeth are illusory.) 

(e) Rattus muelleri borneanus. Miller. Smithsonian Misc. 
Coll. 61, p. 15 (1913). Borneo. 

The species has not at present been recorded from Java. 

The two specimens listed above, though there is no very 
great difference in age, di.Tcr greatly in cranial characters: 
the male, besides being very much larger, has much longer 
and narrower palat.il foramina, larger and more globose 
bullae and a relatively longer and more slender rostrum, 
more pointed in the region of the premaxillaries. Externally 
there is a greater admixture of fulvous buff in the pelage 
and the undersurface is rather more buffy grey. 

The teeth of the West Sumatran races are slighter and 
narrower than in the Malayan and Bornean forms, those of 
R. m. firmus being intermediate. 

Mr. Jacobson records the specimens as having been 
trapped in jungle. 

For measurements see table p. 288. 

33. Rattus rattus nsglsotus? 

Mus neglectus, Jentink, Notes Leyden Museum, II, p. 
14 (1880}. 

I iJ, 7 ?. Suban Ajam, Redjang, Bencoolen [Nos. E. J. 
IX7-Z20, X22, I24-126.] 

Two of these animals with white underparts (Nos. 125, 6), 
are bndoabtedly neglectus. The remainder are either young, 
or have the' skulls much damaged, and it is impossible to 
speak of them with certainty: though however, they haVe 
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greyish underparts we do not think they have anything to do 
with our recently described R. r. argeniiventet . [Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 73, p. 274 (1916); Journ, F. M. S. 
Mus., viii, p. 55 (1918)]. 

34. Rattus griaelventer? 

Mus griseiventer, Bonhote, Fasciculi Malayenses, Zool. 
Part I, p. 30, pi. ii, fig. 3 & pi. iv, fig. 5 (1903). 

I S imm. Suban Ajam, Redjang, Bencoolen [No. E. J. 
75-] 

I S subad. Rimbo Pengadang, Lebong, Bencoolen [No 

E. J.69.] 

These two specimens are young but appe.ir to be mem- 
bers of this species: we refer them to it with hesitation 
however, as it has not previously been met with in Sumatra, 
and we are not acquainted with Mus diardi Jentinck, from 
Western Java (Notes Leyden Museum II, ji. 13 (1880.) 

Mr. Jacobson notes that they were taken in a house 
which lends colour to our indentification. 

35. Rattus conoolor ephippium (Jent). 

Mus ephippium, Jentink, Notes Leyden Museum, II, p. 15 
(1880). 

Rattus concolor ephippium, Robinson & Kloss, Journ. 

F. M. S. Mus. viii, pt. II, p. 56 (1918). 

I S aged. Suban Ajam, Redjang, Bencoolen. [No. 
E. J. 123.] 

An example with worn teeth and much abraded pelag 
rather more rufous above than usual, but this colour is 
probably the result of “bleaching.” 

For measurements see table p. 291. 
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XXXIL NOTES ON TIIK SUMATRAN HAKi:. 

By K. Jacobson and (\ l-’xnn \ Kioss. 
iplale V\ lig. 2» 

The Hare of Sumatia has been up lo now one of the 
mrest animals iti collections. A^ far as 1 i.now\ the Mnscaun 
of Natural Hii^tory at Leyden is tlic only one lu [)' n of 
specimens; one being the t\ pe-specirnen, describe^! by the 
late Prof. Schlegel in the “ Notes fioin the Ltwden Museum*' 
Wj!. 2, l8So. pp. 59-65, the second being pte'cntcd in August, 
1916, by Mr. Stolz of •Soerian iPadang lligtilands, Sumatia'. 

I was told by Dr. Jentink hirnself tliat it wa-^ he who 
drew up the description of the type for Pr('f. Sehiegcl. 

The first skin was presented lo the Leyden Museinn 
by Mr. E. Netscher, at the time nu'inbei of the ('onneil 
of Netherlands India and formerly Rc‘-i<ient of the I’adang 
Highlands in Sumatra. The specimen smit o\*tM lu spirit 
arrrived in such a poor condition tliat ii wa^^ ij(«t twm p -sible 
to ascertain the sex of the animal. It was '^aul uj hau: been 
found it Padang Pandjang. a place in tlu l^adang Iligi'laijcl - 
with denstds' [lopulated ami iutensivi b. vultoaletj Mi:jr>iiiid 
mgs, making it vei\ ptobable that th • annu d inus’ lu.v. 
been ('aught on tin* s!n[jes of tluMieoJiiM 'Ui mg niountaiiK-'; 
in this case 'Uio of the three volcanoes, M'^iapi. Smgg.daug and 
Tandikii. Tlie condilioriv under whicdi tins rare animal had 
been ('aptured are not known. Aftei tin.’ lir.si and miajue 
specimen nothing was heard of the a’liinal aga.u. at )' a.^t 
no intelligence^ reached the seientifu wiuld. Sew^-'ral naiural 
ists w'ho visited the P.uiang Highlands ine 1 m \;on to .,1'lain 
some more examples, ami ('on.seqm'nlK the ptf\v,utnpTiou w\t^ 
made that tin- rabbit must have had a \tr\ lesi Ac ted 
distribution and bad of late been extermimtied a‘> U- natural 
haunts w^re destroyed h\' the sprt ading of rultivatiou. 

The sujiposition that the animal had been of \eryl(K'al 
occurrence seemed to be supported b\ the i.ict that it 
was quite unknown to the natives of any part of the IMdnng 
Highlands and consequently had no indigenous mnne. 

When in i()i3 I began tiavcdling m that eountr\ for 
collecting pur[)osf‘S I was pioir|'»t«d h\ tli* d(-i;e to ic 
discover this rare specie'^. After long and at In-' tiuirlt-^> 
inquiries I came to kno*w that in .scweiad pnl- n\ :1; Pulang 
Highl ands and at different times captuie- winch, h \\<\tr, 
never came to be known in scienlitic ( ircK - h.ui 
made of the Hare Notabh Mr. j. V. Pieper-. ’uauac i oi 
the coffee-estale Bukit (jompong. on Cjummg Taking, 
informed me that in dealing the fou'st his coim- - h.ul in 
former years repeatedU obtained living sper»m.en- wlnJi he 
had been able to keep alive for a considerable' time, some 
6 
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of them for a whole year Since 1909, ho^^evcr, none 
uerc caught, which fact he attributed to the extension 
of the (ultivated irca on the slopes of (luming Talang, m 
ronsequMKO \\heieof the animal stemed to hn^e been 
c Ktt rmin ited 

Mr \dn Miusevcen, owner of the coffee-estate Lubuk 
SimpH, in the cast part of the Padang Highlands, in- 
fermed me that in 18^4 wlun his estate was staited, three 
>1 foui huts had been < aught In the coohes Other captuies 
w u mult at niou icecnt dates on seveial othei coffee- 

itts Tin onI\ mtormation fioni a natne soiiicc I obtain 
td (foni an inhabitant of the village of I and|ung, neai 
loll \ in (1<T C apellen (Padang Highlands) This man 
told mt how h( hid onrt < mght in buucw, on one of 
tin w od(d hills m ai hl•^ \illagt an ininnl quite unknown 
to inm ind whuh to judge fioin his descnption, c*nild 
hi non< other than \€%vla^u\ nehihen 

flu infonnition nenxed from Mi \an Maaise\een in 
liicttl me to \isit th it (lilt of the (onntr\ in July, J914 

I settled down not \cn fn from Lubuk Sampir m a sm«ill 
Inmlit called Balutn situated it i b( ight ol about boo metres 
ind MU rounded 1)\ big loie*»ts \i!cr long cndeavoiiis I 
obt lined it h>t i Innig but •>i\eieU damaged specimen 
ol tlie hiu Iv\o nil!\(s who hid inen cutting clown 
111 jungh SUV til* anmiil esc i|>in» fioin a hole iindcinc ith a 
tici ind IS the\ thought it to 1)^ \ wild e it, thc) beat 

II down with i t lull Vlthough sfvculv biuised it lived 
foi s )me di\s, but wh n the skin was lemovcd aftc 1 de \tb 
It pio\td to l;c full of holes ind cuts I was nnsnrees*- 
fill in ‘^(cunng othci ''peemuns ii tin }>ldce is I did not know 
then iht |)io(»ti w IV to ( atdi them 

In Vii list 1(415 I f arnpcMl out in the forest on the e«istein 
slope of the Pc ik ol kc nil In at nt altitude of about 
I (00 me tics 1 h ul with nit. a nimbi 1 of kc.>iin(hi men, who 
wii \ci\ ik\(i it '•niiing unnnls of ill kinds They con 
Htimtiii ihrcmgh the jungle rough he dges in which ape rtuies 
wttt left to put in the* sii ire*s foi ill kinds of gamebnds tv\o 
laobits wcic caught in tin -.c snares 

riu histone was still alive, but it hid tom its skin verv 
bulk on iritl in thorns uid theicfote had to bo killed The 
sc'cond one w is found dead m the snaie, l)ut in trying to skin 
it I wns veiv nnnh dutp|omt(d in finding that the animal 
hulsiidi I tendci si m th il the \)i ctss was next to impos 
Sibil riu <-kin of this inimil was a fngili is wet paper 
Hid so I onl\ mainged to git it off in stxciid pieces and badl> 
tom 

In 1016 wlun I stued in Beiuoolon, it a ])laco called 
Rmibo Pc ngad ing, it m dtitndt of j,noo m in tht Barisan 
Mountain , mv man cau^^ht a living specimen in a snaie It 
w IS m perfect condition and I managed to keep it alive foi 
moK than a \ ear. 
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As I was informed that on a coffee -^estate on the Gunung 
Dempu in Upper Palembang hares l)ad repeatedly been 
caught^ I resorted to that place in August igi6 and pitched 
my camp in the forest on the slopes of Gunung Dempu, at 
1,400 metres* near Pasumah Estate. The first day I found a 
dead rabbit lying in a native coffce-phintation : it was slightly 
damaged. Later on I obtained two more specimens, both 
found dead in the snares. Another one was devoured by a 
marten. 

The biological data 1 v\as able to gather are the 
following. 

The altitude at which the animal has been found ranges 
from 600 up to 1,400 metres. The fact that up to now so 
very few specimens have come into the possession of collect- 
ors, and that it has even remained unknown to the natives 
must be attnbult;d to its nocturnal habits and to its occurrence 
in remote parts of the forest. In the original description it 
was stated that it lived in the woods and on sawahs (rice- 
fields), but the latter statement is decidedly wrong.. During 
daytime it hides away in dark places, only to come forth at 
night. I may point out that all my specimens were caught 
at night. All evidence points to its living in burrows at the 
base of big trees or in holes under the ground. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether the animal makes the burrows itself, and 
I arn more inclined to the idea that it occupit'S holes made by 
other animals. In captivity, at lea'll, it never made any 
attempt to dig in the ground. 

The Sumatran hare is, by far. not >o quick in its move- 
ments as the European one. During the day it sits nearly 
motionless, and only feeds at night. 

Its food consists chiefly of the juicy stalks and ieave?^ of 
different species of Cyrtandra, which plants form a large 
percentage of the undergrowth in the forests wert- it lives. 
Repeated experiments showed that these plants wtiv preferred 
to all the others and were consumed in largo quantities. 
Besides these a number of Articea (Ilomalomeuii) wt re accepted, 
but not by preference. Other plants which wi'ie eaten, 
often only reluctantly, are : SynedrcUa nodijlora, Ipomoca baiidns. 
Jussieu i siijjniticosa . <lifferent specii^sof Polygorutni, Triidescantia 
spec., Klatostemma s[)ec., Hemi^fuphis coloraUx, 'rnfolium spec., 
etc. Cultivated vegetables were as a rule not accepted, 
neither could I get the animal to eat roots of any dcsciiption 
or the bark from different trees. The diet, therefore, is 
rather different from that of the European hare. In confine- 
ment the animal easily takes to cooked rice, young mai^e, 
bread, ripe bananas, and sometimes pineapple. 

The accompanying photographs will give a good idea of 
its outward appearance. The absence of any visible tail 
gives a rather (Juaint appearance to the animal. 
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I ^\ant to draw the attention to the very peculiar way in 
which the moultini^ is effected. In one of the speciStens 
caught hv me, on each side of the body a patch of short, felty 
hairs is to be seen, being the new coat: these patches are 
quite hidden by the surrounding fur. As said before, the animal 
has an extieniely delicate skin; in fact I do not know any 
other mammal which is equally tender skinned. To give an 
idea of the extieme delicacy I may mention the fact that in 
lifting a dea<l rabbit b\ it« hindlegs the skin theieoi was torn 
b} tlu weight of the animal. [E. J.J. 

NesolaguB netsoheri (Schlegel). 

nchihen Sihlcgel, NotC' Leyden Museum, II, 
pp. 59 -65 (1880) ; Snellemaii in Midden-Suniatra, IV, part I, 
/oogdu'un en Vogels, pp 23— 25 and colouied plate (1887); 
Jeiituik, Notes Lejdcii Museum, XU I, p. 217 (1891). 

iYfso/«g«s netsihiii Eors^ th-Majot, Trans. Linn. See., Zool. 
VII., pp. q86, 493, 514, plates 37 — 39 (1899) ; Lyon, Smith- 
sonian Miscelliincoiis t’olleidons, Vol 45, p. 425, pliite XCVl 
(190J), van Bemmelen. Tijdsihi. Ned. Dierkund. Vereen. 

(19091- 

Mr. Jacobson was so foitunate a.s to obtain foui examples 
of this verj raie hare ficmi the following localitits:— 

I. Air Njtuiik (Deinpii), Easuinah, S. \V. buinatia, 1,400 
metres, i8th August 1916 |No. E. J. 191.] 

II. .All Hah It (Dempui, Pasinnah, 1,400 meties, August 
1916 (unnumbtud. 

III. Pcisumah Estati (l)einpiii, Pastiin.di, 900 meties, 28th 
August 191b (No. h J 21 1.] 

IV. Riuibo IViigadaiig, Ihiiiuokti, 1,000 meties, i2tli June 
1916 ' No, E. J. 2ih.j 

The species lias been well clestiibed bj Jentink tin 
Schlegel, t. c. s. pj). 62- 65,1 and Snellenian has given a 
colonied plate of the tvpe, but we give the appearance of the 
pieseiit seiies htie as the t\pe animal has hitherto apparently 
been the on 1} spicimen descubt-d. 

Si2e that of a labbit : eats vtrv .short : tail so small as not 
to be iiotK cable. 

Pel.tge ol two kinds; a .soft dense iindeifur and longei, 
harsht'i liaiis. 

(ieiieial (oloui above buflv, more oi le.ss gteyish; the 
wooll) hails with buff) tips, the longei hails with blown tips 
and broad subfeiuiinal annulatioiis. Rump and tail htight 
fetruginous (in one example this colour extends downwards 
ovei tail and v'ent on to the abdomen). A brown stripe, 
broadest on the face, from mux/le to tail; a brown line from 
vibrissae roots to ears, suriounding the eye and branching 
from behind it to the angle of the mouth; ears externally 
blown; sides of neck, and sometimes the shoulders brown; 
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a broad teowij stripe from the shoulders curving upwards to 
the rutnp, where it appajits to join the median dorsal stripe; 
from the above point of junction a broad brown stripe i mining 
down the sides at right angles to the median line, but not 
extending on to the abdomen : the tail and the hack of the 
thighs partially hr wn. These brown markings on the upper 
parts are very variable and range in colour from nifous-orovvn 
to blackish 'brown. 

Limbs brown, grizxled with huff, the digits dull dark 
brown, the nails concealed by a long deusi- fniigr o( buffy 
hair: undersidc.s of feet dull dark brown (in one •'pecimen the 
pads of the fore- feet aie buffy). 

Foreneck dull dark brown grizzled with buff, the remain- 
ing underparts buffy white, very pale grey at the base of the 

fur. 

On the crown of the head, in the mid>t of the daik area, 
a small patch of white hairs. 

This ts evidently a vety variai>ie animal : in the example 
from Pasiimah Estate the upper dark mukiug.-i are much 
reduced, the shoulders being buffy, speckled brown by ihe 
tips of tu.i hiirs only while the dark curved iatcral stiipe.s are 
absent anteriorly. 

Unlike in Lepus the bevelled edge of the upper incisors 
(i.e.. the working surface) sltovvs no trati-sver-ie notch and 
the enamel fold of the front surface is a simple tiiaiigular 
inJentatiou very like that of Lepth •nueiisi),^ but without 
any filling of cement. 

As Mr. Jacobson's spev-imen- were oiigimill} pit-served jn 
spirit it has been possible to prepare skeletons is well as skins 
from them. The -isteology of the species lias bi'e:i fully dealt 
with by Forsyth -Major. 

Collector's external measurements tafen in the flesh: - 

I i | 1 I i.i I I I,,,,,.,!, l|ll^ M |,■■■l^^.||■l.| ■ 


No. 

1 Sex 

Head and! , 

■ body , 

Hind 
foot , 

K.'ll 

i'av fn'm 

tTi>\vn 

Ear from 
nriface 

191 

i £ 

368 


67 

! 43 5 


5 ^* 

— 


1 

- 

69 5* 


4u* 

: 31" 

sill 

’■ 4 

375 

^7 

67 

a:) 

45" 

1 56* 

218 

1 ? 

! m ! 

^7 

»7 

43 

■- 

1 


I, Vide Records of the Indian Mu'^euiu, XV. p 92, 
* from spirit iipecimens 
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Measurements of the skulls of MAaolasus iMtMliaiKi. 


No. 

E. J. 191 

E. J.- 

E. J. aij 

E, J. 218 

Sex 

adult 

— subad. 

subad 

9 aged. 

Greatest length 

72.0 

69.5 

71.0 

. 740 

Con dylo basilar length 

63.0 


62.0 

64.5 

Basilar length 

5f5.o 

— 

55-0 

37.0 

Diastema . . 

21.0 

20.0 

21.4 

20.6 

Upper molar row (alveoli) 

15.0 

13*2 

13.8 

16.0 

Palatilar length * . . : 

283 i 

25.2 

29 0 

28.1 

Least breadth of palatal bridge . . . 

87 

9 1 

9.2 

9-4 

Palate breadth between pm^ . . ! 

12.2 1 

1 12.0 

12.2 

12 7 

l.)iagonal length of nasals 

28.8 

27.0' 

28.2 < 

28.2 

Least breadth of nasalsf . . ; 

II. 6 

tl.O 

10.8 j 

12.0 

Ante-orbital constriction . . , 

M-3 

T 2.2 

12 0 ! 

15 2 

Breadth of brain case 

26.8 

26.0 

27 0 1 

29 0 

Greatest zygomatic breadth 

38 0 


368 J 

1 1 

39.3 


fC.B.K.l 

f At abf)ut one-tliird their length troin the ftonl 





XXXIII. ON MAMMALS, CHIEFLY FROM 
THE OPHIR DISTRICT, WEST SUMATRA, 
Collected Ey Mr. E. Jacobson. 

By 

HeubjiRT C. Robinson and C, Boden Kloss. 

We have been entrusted by Mr. E. Jacobson with a 
furtlier interesting collection of niamnials, chiefly from the 
mountain known as Mt. Ophir by Euiopcans but as Gunung 
Talamaii by the Surnatran Malays. Included in the collection 
arc also a few specimens from the foot of tlie neighbouring 
mountain, Gunung Pasaman, and from various places in the 
vicinity of Fort dc Kock, the administrative centre of the 
Padang Highlands. 

Gunung Talamau was ascended to its summit, 2,912 m, 
(9,700 feet), and collections made at vaiious levels. 

Mr. Jacobson gives the following account of his expedi- 
tion : — 

“I remained altogether two months (April to June) in 
the forest on Gunung Talam.Tu but was only able to make 
very poor collections, as animals proved very scarce, more so 
than on any other mountain I have visited in Sumatra. 
Pethaps this is to be ascribed to the very heavy rainfall, 
which, oil the 1,000 metre level, is nearly 6,000 mm. (235 
inches per annum). It pioved quite impossible to dry 
my specimens in the sun and I had to put them over the 
fire after having well wrapped them up in paper.” 

“It is very strange that on Gunung Talamau a good 
many species that occur on other equally high mountains aie 
abse,nt, e.g., not a single species of Arhortcola occurs, while 
Sciuridae and Tupaidae are poorlj' represented.” 

“ I went up to the top (2912 m.) several times and 
stopped on the plateau near the top for three nights and four 
days. On this plateau I got two rats which I suspect to 
represent a new species.” (Rattus baluensis korinchi, 
postea p. 315.) 

Gunung Talajpau was visited, but not collected on, by 
Sal. Mueller; his colleague, Dr. Horner, obtained a few 
mammals on the mountain, including the types of Pithecus 
tHtn^ranm, but otherwise it does not seem to have been 
visited by any naturalist. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered Mr. Jacob- 
son’s collection is of considerable interest, including as it 
does a remarkably fine series of the indigenous Muridae, 
regarding which little has.beenk nown until quite recently. 
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We hA\c had (Occasion to desciibe a local rate of the tare 
Mongoose, 

\Iv N(.<>s SI \lIlo(^g^TA^'S MilKp. UNtfORMls nov 
whilo th( (ollortion pstaldi-hes the Sumatran habitat of 
(Ik otlet, Liitia siiitiiuf;, Lesstni, itgarduig which much 
uiK( (t.iiiitv t \ist( d. 

rin (olhrtiod also in* ludcs a '■(tiglc specimen ot a foim 
of Riitlii'' huht (Bonhl not hitherto rcroided from Sumatra 
blit m th( abwiucot tlif skull, which hashcen niifortnnatelv 
lost, \\( att< inpt no inoic pietist idt ntihc ation. 

W< hnd It tmpossihh to idontitj a single female of 
in .inonnloiis Liai Monkei \ spetinitn apparently some 
wh it losenibhi g it w is obt uiud In Hornet, also on T alamau. 
ind has biiii the '.nb|i(tot distussion: pending furthei ex- 
amphs wo haxi . horn \tt, left the idenlilication open. 

1 Symphalangus syndlactylus syndactylua tUesm ). 

Uobiiisnii and Klo-.s, journ he'd. Mnla\ States Mns.. 
VIII Pt .?.p 

1 I Guniing Taltnian (Mt. Ophir', 600 m (1,050 hetb 
\N Sumatn, loth Mas, iqiy [No. I- J. iQO-J 

I Ills spteiiiKn. idult lint not .iged. is in even w.iv 
sirnil II to out 'll us from Koiiiulii some distaiue to tin S' nth. 

( oluttof s nmi'^ui mu Ills iakoi in ihe flesh Head and bod\ 

hindfoot, 150, eii, lani 

( itinial nua uimunts (iieatest length, 121 , basal length, 
927 /vgoniitu bie.idth 7(15. uppti toolh-irw with ranint , 
4^ () niin 

2. Pithecus. sp. 

I ? ad (iiuning Talaman, Ophii Di^-tiirt, Sumatra, 1st 
M,n 1917 [No 1. ] 247J 

1 S pn siK kling of thi abo\t Same details. |N(i, L. 
1 2|.S.I 

The iduU female i\ictl\ le'scmblcs some specimens of 
P. m mcitili)/>hos Raffles) fioin Konnrhi (iide Joon.. F.M.S 
Mils. Vni, pt 2, p. 4) (\i(pt that It Is a good deal palci : 
the dispc'sition of col lut is the s.-imc and the black aicas aic 
)ust as pronounced, but thr rinnaiuon-rufoiis and ochtareous- 
tawiiv in these specimens ait uplaicd b\ \aiions tones cf 
buff in this The spec imtn, then fore , much mort resembles 
P, uuUilophos (Raffle's) fiom Honcoolcn and the soutbein half 
if 'sumatia iwith whteh it exactly agrees in colour pattern) 
than the more iirhly colomed P fetruf'tneus (Schlceel, Mns. 
Pa\s His Rcmu‘, VII, p 42, 1K761. from Padang, winch one 
wouhl I \peit to find 'll the netghbouihood of Ml Ophit. 

In our leport on mammals fiom Korincbi we said (t. c 
p. 51, that we were inclined to agree with Jentmk m hiS 
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opinion that P. melalo^hos and P. ferrugineits were the same 
thing and tlie present specimen seems to lend support to 
this view. Our own experience of P. melalophos is that it is 
a very variable animal and although we have seen from south 
of Padang no specimens coloured as those described by 
Schlegel as ferruginetts yet the southern melalophos is so un- 
stable a form that it may well embrace both individuals as 
richly coloured as those and others as pale as the present 
specimen. 

The deep coloured specimen described and ligured by St. 
Hilaire and C uviei as melalophos (Hist. Nat. Mamm. July, i8ai), 
was collected somewheie in Snmatia by Diaid and lirnancel 
and though Schlegel has tiansfened it to his jerrvgineus it is 
quite possible that it came from the same icgion as Raffles’ 
own specimens of melalophos obtained Lj the .same ( ollectc rs. 

The juvenile .tnimal is dull white, washed with blackish- 
brown above from the shoulders to the end of the tail : there 
is a patch of the same colour on the back of the crest and 
there aie a few dark hairs on the lingers of the hands. The 
tips of the tail and the inner .sides ot the wust are slightly 
tinged with yellow’ish, showing that tlie assumption of the 
adult pelage is just commencing. 

At the same time it sii(>uld be noted that Mueller and 
Schlegel referred a pale jellowish-ud monkey with the foui 
feet and the tip of the ciest blackish, which came from the 
same localitc as the present specimen iMt Ophirt, to P. 
sumatranus '' and P. femouilis.f 

Measurmenh of the shall of the adult female; — greatest 
length 96 ; basal lengtli, 61 : zygomatic breadth. 75 ; uppei 
tooth-row with canine (alveoli) 29. 

3 . Fells bengalenalB sum atr ana, Horsf. 

an tea, p. 2G2. 

I S imm. Fort de Kock, 960 m. (3,120 feet). Padang 
Highlands, West Sumatra : ist Julj, 11)17 [No. E. J. 3h8.j 

I imm. Sukamenanti, 200 m. (650 feet), Ophir Dis- 
trict, We.st Sumatra, 25tli August, 1917 [No. K. J. 381.] 

Collector's e.xternal measurements; — Head andhodj, S 326, 
V 341; tail, i 134, ? 134; hindfoot, 84, ? 84; ear. S 37. 
?37.5 ram. 

Both specimens are quite immature and present no 
special points of interest. 

* Mitellftr and Schlegel, Verhandehnitfn, jp Ci, 7^, plate 10, bis, fig. 2, 
var (18^9—44) 

t Schlegel, Mas. VH, p 45 

7 
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4. Paradoxurus hermai^oditus hermaphrodltua (Pall.) 

Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. VIII, pt. 2, p. 9 
(1918). 

I ? imm. Lubuk Landiir, Ophir District, 200 m. (650 
feet), W. Sumatra, 6th May, 1917 [No. E. J. 262.] 

I ^ imm. Kota Gadang, near Gunung Singgalang, 
900 m. (2,950 feet), Padang Highlands, W. Sumatra, 23rd 
August, 1917 [No. E. J. 380.] 

Both specimens are quite immature, with the permane n1 
dentition not yet at the level of the alvcohis. The stripes on 
the upper surface are well marked though somewhat broken 
up into spots. The female has a strong yellow i.sh suffusion 
on the upper surface, but the male, which is older, is lighter 
and greyer, especially posteriorly. 

5. Paguma larvata leuoomystax (G. R. Gr.). 

antea, p. 262, 

9 ad. Kota Gadang, near Gunung Singgalrng, i.rco m. 
(3.250 feet), Padang Highlands, \V. Sumatra, 24th Sept- 
embei, 1917 [No. E. J. 384.] 

A fine, fully adult specimen agreeing well in coloinatic)n 
with that in Mr. Jacohsoirs preva ils collection. 

^'ollector's measurenicnis inhcn in ihc : Ht ad and body, 
479; tail, 537; hindfoot, 99; ear, 44 mm. 

Cranial mcasurcmcnis : Greatest length, 12O.9: condjlo- 
basal length, 122.2: basal length, 1156; palatal length, 56.0: 
greatest diameter of pniA 100; inleioibital I rcadth 22.4; 
postorbital breadth 35,8 : mastoid brtacUh 62.5 m. 

6. Mungos semitorquatr^s uniformis snbsp. nov. 

Herpestes mmiorqnaivs Jentink, Notes Ltvcltn Museum 
XVI, p, 210 ‘1894), ' Lampongs, S. IC. Sumatra.! 

Diagnostic characters -- V^flcrs liom thi t>i>ica] form 
from Borneo in having the \vhf)le upper surface uniform with 
no trace of speckling caused by anniilation of th(‘ hairs, except 
on the crown. 

General colour. Sanford's brown to l;a/el, the limbs 
darker and more chestnut, all four feet blackish. Face 
and sides of head gii^^led with buff, an ilbdefir'td hnfi stripe 
running part of the wa^ along the side of the luek from 
behind the ear, haii.^^ concealing the l ar Manning Tail 

wdth a grizzled appearance owing to bioad snbtermina) 
annulations of hufif; extreme tips of the hairs daik. 

Type. Adult female. Collected at Ayer 1‘aman, Gunung 
Pasaman, Ophir District, West Sumatra, at 300 m. (975 
feet), on 4th May, 1917, by E. Jacobson, Collector’s No. 259. 

Collector^ measuremeitU iahen in the flesh : Head and body 
435 ; tail, 310; hindfoot, 89.5 ; ear 27 mm. 
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Cranial measurements ; — greatest length, 91 ; condylo- 
basal length, 87.3; basal length, 80.8; anteorbital breadth, 
18.9; width between orbital processes, 33.1; postorbital con- 
striction, 16; mastoid breadth, 35.6; zygomatic breadth, 49.2; 
palatal length. 44.1; greatest length of upper sectorial, 
10,8 mm. 

The descriptions of Gray and Anderson give the tail 
as “black with some white tips to the hairs’* (Gray) or 
“ much grizijled as the hairs have long yellow tip? Fiic(‘ceding 
their black subapical bandh. The tip is concolorous with the 
pale ends to the hairs, the black bands having disappeared” 
(Anderson). 

An immature female specimen, posterior upper molars 
at level of alveolus, greatest length of skull 76 mm., from 
Mt. Dulit, 4,000 ft,, N. W. Borneo, kindly lent us by the 
authorities of the Sarawak Museum, cannot be said to have 
any black on the tail, slightly darker reddish suhterminal 
annulations being just perceptible in the basal fourth succeeded 
by buffy yellow tips. In this skin the whole of the dorsal 
area has marked pale yellow tips to the hairs, giving a strongly 
grizzled effect. 

Besides the type Mr. Jacobson collected a male at the 
same place and dlite (No. E. j. 260). It precisely agrees 
with the type except that the post-auricular pale stripe is 
more marked: it too has no trace whatever of annnhitions to 
the hairs. The dimensions in the flesh are given as “total 
length, 470; t«ail, 290; hindfoot, gi ; car 28 mm.” It is how- 
ever, quite y(;ung (milk canines not yet shed; greatest length 
of skull, 84 mm). 

The species- st erns rare in collections. Lyon (Proc. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. 1907, p. 559; id., op. cit., 40, 1911, p. 117) 
records a young male from Sanggau, Kapuas River, Western 
Borneo, but we are not acquainted with other recent record? 
in the literature. 

7 , Mungos brachyurus braohyurus(Gray). 

Munaos^ brachyurus, Kloss, antea, p. 124 (1917). 

I ad. Lubuk Landur, Gunung Talamaii, 200 rn. (650 
feet), Ophir District, West Sumatra, 23rd April, 1917 [No. E. 
J. 223.1 

Collectors' external measurements: Head and body, 406; 
tail, 2og ; hindfoot, 83.5 ; ear, 29 mm. 

This specimen is unfortunately without a skull, but so 
far as the skin is concerned canm»t be separated from speci- 
mens from the Malay Peninsula, which, as Allen has shown 
(Bull. American Mus. Nat. Hist. XXVIl, 1910, p. 17), is to 
be regarded as the typical locality. 
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Jentink has. distinguished a Borne^ animal (type from 
the Baram Distiict) as HerpesUs kosei (Notes Leyden Mus. 
XXIII, 1903, p. 2*3), but appocently admits the occurrence 
of thr true H. hrachytirus in that Island. 

8. Mortes flaviguiaheiirieii (Westerm). 

Mu'itela henrHu, Westerm., Bijd. tot de Dierkunde, 
1. 1849, p. 13, pi. (Padangt. 

Mmtela favigula heiniitt, lionhote, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(7). VII, 1901, p. 346. 

I .id. Gunung Talamaii, 1,300 m. (4,230 feet), Ophir 
District, West Sumatra, 31st May. 1917 [No. K. J. 325 1 
. i i aged. Fort dt Kock, Padang Highlands, West 
bumatri, qao m. (2.990 feet), 20th November, igr;, [No. 
K- J. 393.1 

Colledot s external measurements taken tn the flesh •. Head 
and body, 54^ I4bi): tail, 338, 410 (360;: hindfoot, 

100.5. 101 (91) , ear. .37*5 (33^ 

bkiill measuieiiieiits : greatest length, 94.3, 100 (92.8); 
condylo-ba.-,il length, 93,8, 97 o (90.8) , palatal length, 40.8, 
44.1 (40 Tt. postorbital coiistiK tioii, 21.0. 23.1 (24.4); mastoid 
breadth, 42.0, 45.0 ('41,1).. zygomatic bteadth, 511,60.1 
(53. i(; inaMllars tooth row, 27.9, 29.1 1290'; length of 
mandible, 58,4, 62.2 158.1) mm. 

These specimens, which aic typical of \t /.lienntii .igret 
well with eadi othei : the post-aiirirulai bi.ick stupe is 
vm detined, the uppei p.irfs glow darkn from the shoulders 
to the rump and the tall, who h is glossy blai k ; Hoinean 
specimens ahiee (omparco) appeal to be indistinguishable. 
The i.ice is daikei and appaientK snniewliat l.irgtr than 
the Malac m form, M f, pcnursulai is. Honlioh iloc. <it supra). 
Mca&urcmciits in parentheses .in, those of an adult teinale 
from Tjibodas, \V. j<iva ih'.M.S. Mu',., eqifib . 

9. Mustela nudipea nudipes Desm 

Musiela nudities, Desinarcst, Manim., Pi 11., p. 537 (1822). 

Musi, nudipes Vigors ('.it. /ool. Specimens in .\ppcitdik 
to the Life of Kafflos. p. ()^} 11830), Habitat in Sumatra.) 

Gymnopus leucoiephalus. K. Gi. P Z. S, 1865, p. ng. 

This s|>ecics is foiimled on .1 hgiire and description of 
a specimen (still extant m Pans in 1865) given by .St. 
Hilaiie & F. Cuv. (Hist. Nar. Mamm. September, 18*1, 
and plate! which reprcsi nts an an1rn.1l with a white tipped 
t 111, stated to h ive come from Java. We are aware of no 
lei'ent specimen from that i4and, while S. Mueller (Ver- 
handclingen, Zoogdicreii, p. 30. 1839-441 states “Mustela 
nudipes 1 once found on the West coast of Sumatra in a 
forest in the low coastal mouatams and I saw two dried 
skins in Borneo According to French writers it is also 
found in Java; but neither Remwardt, Kuhl, Van Hasselt, 
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Boie aor myself ever observed it there m a state of nature 
Its Javanese origin is moie doubtful m that, in the West 
of the island at least, none of tht nati\es know an\ thing 
about It Mm 11 r fuithei comments I's tollow^ on the pro 
venance ol specimen*^ collated hunch luituialist® (op 
cit , p 13) ‘^in mmv >f the latest zoological books there 
IS great uncertainty <ind confusi >n on this point [habitats 
and distribution] This concerns cspecnlK certun French 
wnteis who in the case oi aiumds sent to them fiom 
other parts seem without fnithci tncinirx U) hnt rec )gnisefl 
those parts from which thc\ ic(ci\el the hearts as Ihcir 
naturil habitat, whereai the mimil often came from difteruit 
islands and from dist int places ( )n( c isc among otlu is w is 
that of sc\t i.il skins s< lit hj M Diaid to Pans whuhas he 
lumsclf told rnc ht colkct<d in Siuiiatia Siam and Cochin 
China Init hrst stnt '^omc of thtm to Lniopt fiom |a\ 1 We 
can tliu^ undustand how in spite of the luimbLi of (clo- 
hrat< d Punch tiivelUrs who it \aii<»ii« tunes md places 
ha\e visitid India uid th< Indnn i linis, thtic irt so mm\ 
mist ike*s in Fniuh / lologk d W4)rk^ in dcscnbing the 
hibilits of \irutits To ^ne onl\ i h s\ instinces out f>f 
mam we c mhm oiusrhts to tht woik o the ipes ot the 
old woild h\ Piof Isidore Geofflo^ m Belaugt i s \oyigc 
aux Indes Oriintal<»<- In that papci tin h ihil it of most 
of tin Indiin laiuties h loo indthniU in u)mc c ises it 
IS wiongh stitod H)lohitcs hncisius is ud to lome fiom 
tiu sunda ind Moliuca IsIukP when is this ipc onh 
found in | ua H\l alhtmnms hi I innl on the 

otlui hull, uhnliis onh f )und ( n th in ml nd is isciilnd 
t) fa\d SumitM i'- ^peeilud is tlu lionn >f Sannopitlu 
(US lomaius i^emnoptlh ntifi liits lait it i'^ mh f nind in 
|a\ i ' 

* Mac HNS fInuNHs/ nuiusiiinus sutniofilluL prutiusus 
{StmnopHh ivistitfis md Siinnopith ;ni////san ill tin ti men 
tinned is n itncs of } n i iidsiimpri wluiei the iiist two 
\ inctu'sliM in Sumatra nnd Borneo milttu 1 ist i nl\ m ] i\ i 

Later (j K (iid\ lenaui^d the spuics (r LiuoLtphalus 
appaicntl) because lu ec nsiciertii the tilli uudipi^s mcor 
red, and fuithu dcsenbcd a xai from Sumui md B nuo 
which agrees with spitimcns aid with dt^enptuns oi one 
obt lined b> Dr Abh( li in South east Benmo d von Pkh L 
S* Nat Mus 40, rgii, p iiq) 

Vigors also wiitcN of this spec us (1 c si 11ns sp»cies 
although supposed b\ the liemh wntirs tc hf»\« lein -tnt 
from Java, whence. tluj gave it tht ibovc n im< wasitvtr 
met with l)v I)i I h ibiit Id in his extensive i(seai(hcsm lliil 
Isbtid It IS piobahJt that the npcimcn ^’cnt 1> M Diaui 
from Batavio had been oripinalh imjoitrd fion ‘^unuitra 
Under these circumstances «ubstitiite for Java the tvpe 
locality West Sumatra and buppress the name G. Uniouphalus 
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i i Kola Gadcing, Mt, Singgalatig, 1,000 m. (3,250 feet), 
Padang Highlands, West Sumatra, ist October 1917 [No. E* 
J*385]. 

I <? Fort d(-‘ Kock, Padang Highlands, W. Sumatra, 920 
m„ 31st January, 1918 [No. E. j. 397, 385':. 

Collccior\ measurcmcfits taken in the flesh : total length, 
354; tail, 19b ; liinclfoot, 55 ; ear, 25 mm. 

Skull measurements: rcmdylo-basal length, 61; basal 
length, 57; palatal length. 26.7; inlerorbital bteadth, X37^ 
postorbital constriction, 14.1: mastoid breadth, 28.9; zygo- 
tnatic breadth, 32,5 tnm.; hmgtii of maxillary tooth-ro\^ 
including canine, 16,9: length of lower mandible. symphi.sis 
to condyle, 35.5 iron. 

Sumatran, Bornean ami Malayan skins appear to agree 
inter se. Specimens vary individually but we are unable to 
definitely associate these variatioim with locality. The ctdour 
appears to dc[)end largely ori the state of the pelage especial- 
ly as regards the pale tip to the tail. 

10. Lutra simung, Less. 

“ Simnng, *' Raffles, Tians. Linn. Soc., XI 11 , p. 254 (May 
182T). 

Lutra simunf; Lesson, Man. Mamrn., p. 156 (1827); 
Muller, Veihatidelingen, p. 51 (1839 — 44^’ Horsfield, ('at. 
Mamm. Ind. Mus. p. 11b (1851). 

T c? ad. Koto Gadang, Mt. Singgalang. Sumatra, j,ooo 
metres, 2isl November, 1917. [No. L. J. 383.] 

At least four specie:* of otters occur in Sumatra. Of the 
identity of two of them, viz., tile Haiiy-nosed Otter {L, 
siimairann Grayh and the little Chiwless Otter (L. cinerea 
III.), there is no cjiiestion: Init spme uncertaint)' exists ns to 
the other two. We, base already given our reasons (journ, 
F. M. S. Mus., VIII, pt. 11 , p. 13), lor considering L. baraiig 
Cuv., to be the Malayan refuesentative of L. lutrUf Linn.'*' ; it is 
a fairly large animal with slight)} grizzled fur and a markedly 
dentate rhinarium. 

The present animal we regard as belonging to the re- 
maining species, L, simung Less Unfortunately the skull 
of this most interesting specimen was lost in the field but the 
skin closely agreC’^ with Mueller’s description of L. simnng 
and with Blariford’s account of an otter under the name of 
L. ellioti (Faun. Brit. Ind, Mamm., p. 185), which Thomas 
states (P. Z. S., 1889, p. 192) is also a member of that species. 

Externally this specimen only differs from our L. baraiig 
tl. c. s.) in being slightly darker above and scarcely grizzled; 
and in having the upper bc»rder of the naked nose slightly 
concave instead of sharply convex in the centre. 


* This name antef1at€.s L. vtUgatis Erxl., previously u.sed. by us, 
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Collector’s externul measurements: Head and body, 578: 
tail, 370 ; hindfoot, 97.5 ; ear, 18. 

The following key will serve to determine the otters of 
Sumatra : — 

A. Size larger: all feet furnished with claws. 

a. Skin of nose naked. 

rt' Upper border of naked area 

markedly dentate ... ... L. 1 . barang. 

6' Upper iiorder of naked area 

"traight or slight!) concave ... L. stntmg. 

b. Skin of n. (SO covered w itli hair .. L. sitmairmia. 

li. Size smalh'r : all fret furni.sliod with nails not exten' 
ding be3’ond the tips of the toes. ... ... L. dnerea, 

11. Tupaia javanica occidentalis, Robinson iV Kloss. 

antea, p. 265. joiirn. F. .\f. S. Nfiis. VIII, Pi. II, 1918, 
pp. 16, 19. 

I 9 ad. Fort de Kock. 960 in. tj,i20 feet), Padang 
Highlands. West Suinatia, z8th Feluiaiy 1917. [NS. E. J. 
219.] 

3 ad. Giiiuing Talaniaii, i.jou m. \4,230 feet), Ophir 
District. \\'est Sumatra, rnli June. 1917. (No. 1C. J. 339.] 

Collectin' s external measuremeuis : Hoad and bod\. ^ 139, 

V 140; tail, t? 160, \ 177; lundfuoi, 3.^.5. V j.j ; ear, 12, 

V 33 mm, 

; greatest length, ^ 41. vS. v 41. S; basal length, <? 
35, ? 35.7: palatal longlh. ^ 2J.i. V — ; ui)por molar row, J 
*3-^* 14: tip of premaxiliai io tn la('lu\mal nouh, <? 16.1 

V 16; ro.stral broadth at diastema. 6.1. ‘i' 5.5: interoibital 
breadth, ^ T2 i. 9 i r. 9 ; zygomatic bieadlh, 2i.f). *’ — niin. 

PrecisoK agree with tlie Uph’al FOiies and with I ho 
specimens coliected by Mr. Jaf'ol^son in the Ihjncoolen arul 
Palombang Kesidenru'S. 

12. Tupaia minor humeralis. K«d>m-.(in (Iv Kloss. 

antea, p. 2()5. 

Tufxitit m/;/nr subsp. Kobinsnn tS: Klos"> [tuirn, l\ M S. 
Mus. \aii. |)t. 11, p. 17 (19181. 

I <1 Air Taman. 250 m. I'Scio f'.-ct', Vmiiung Pa-^ainan, 
Ophii Di.'.trict, W'c.<it Sinn.ifni. 20th June, 1917 [No. h. j. 
364.] 

I 9. Gunung 'ralain.iii. 600 m. (i.QSri feet), t)phir Dis- 
trict. West Sninatra, 3rd May, 1917 [No. E J. 258.5 

In external characters agieeing well with the types: 
skull of No. 364 mussing. 
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Collector's external measurements : head and body, 127, 131 ; 
tail, 159, 149; hindfoot, 33, 31.5; ear, 11.5, la mm. 

Skull: greatest length 36; basal length, 31.1; palatal 
length, 17.3; upper molar row, 12.2; tip of premaxillaries to 
lachrymal notch, 13.2; rostral breadth at diastema, 5.3; inter- 
orbital breadth, 12.6; zygomatic bieadth, 20 mm. 

13. Hylomjrs suiUtis Mueller & Schlegel. 

Robinson & Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus., VIII, pt. 11, 
pp. 20, 25 (1918). 

2 9 vix ad. Gunung Talamau. 1,300 m. (4,230 feet), 
Ophir Distiict, West Sumatra, 28th May. 1917 'Nos. E. J. 

31b, 317 ' 

ColUiturs external mKisiiremeiih: Head and body 115, 129; 
tail. 15, 15: hindfoot 25.5, 26; ear T5.5 mm. 

Skull : greatest length, 32.5,— : basal length 29.0,— ; 
palatiil length, 17.7, 18.4; upper tooth row, 17.4, 18.8: 

9.0, 9,3 : palatal bn-.adth behind canine'-, 5.8, O.2 : 
/jgomatic breadth, 18.0,- ; length of mandible, 24.3, 25.4 mm. 

Neither of these specimens is fully adult and in No. 316 
the postenoi molar is onlj just above tlie level of the 
alveolus. The oldei .spe< imeii is d.iiK<i and the paler speck- 
ling less in evidence, moie ferruginous or mahogany and less 
fulvous. Beneath it is gre\er and darkir, less washed with 
buffy. 

There is no doubt that the spetimiiis it present MuelJet 
and Sehlegel’s original species ant' not our recentlj descrihtd 
H. parvus (lot ctl, pp. 20, 21). 

14. Oaleopterus vaxiesratuB tommincki (Wateih.). 

Kohiiison ix. Kloss, Journ. F.M.S. Mus. VIII, pait II 

p. 23 (1918). 

$ mim. Air Taman, Gunong Pa«aman, 250 m. (820 
feet), Ophir District, West Sumatra. 9tli June, 1917 [No E. 
J- 333-] 

Colledoi's extenuil ttteusuieninils taken in the flesh: Head 
and hodj, 321; tail limpeifect). 144; hindft ot, 71; eai. 
20 mm. 

Skull nicasuiemeuts: Greatest length, 67.0: external, 
biorbital bieauth, 38.8 nini. 

The animal i.s quite immatuie, postenor upper molai 
at level ol alveolus. In colour this specimen agrees with the 
same .sex in our series from Korinchi. The shoulders are 
tinged with buffy chestnut. 

15. Oynopteros horafieldi lyooi Aitdei'sen. 

Cynoptcrus honfleldi lyoni, K. Anderson, Cat. Chii. Brit. 
Mus., ed. 2, I, p. 826 (1912) ; Robinson & Kloss, Journ. 
F.M.S. Mus. VIII, pt. 2, p. 27 (1918). 
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Twelve specimens in alcohol : 

1 i ad., I ^ juv., 2 9 ad., Lubuk Landur, Ophir District, 
W. Sumatra, 200 m., April, 1917 [Nos. E. J. 232-5.'] 

I i ad., 5 9 ad., 2 9 juv., Gunung Talamau, Ophir Dis- 
trict, April, 1917. [Nos. E. J. 369-376.'! 

The males are distinguished from the females by redder 
colonring on neck and upper brea.st. The adult females vary 
very little only in dimensions and have skulls equal in size 
to the second adult male. 

Measurements of the largest male and female in the 
series (Nos. 369 and 232h — 

Hindfoot, 17. 15; ear from orifice, 19, 18,6; forearm, 
75-5. 76; drd digit, metacarpal, 50. 51; tibia 28.8, 29.8. 
Skulls: lambda to gnathion, 36, 34.6; rostrum (orbit tonares) 
8.9, 8.1; zygomatic breadth, 25.2, 22.2; mandible 27.1, 26; 
c-m‘ (crowns), 11.7, ii ; (length), 2.8, 2.6 mm. 

16. Maoroglossos minimus sobrinus Andersen. 

Macroglossus minimus sobrinus K. .■\nder5en, Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (8). VII, p. 642 (1911); Cat. Chir. Brit. Mus. 
ed. 2, Vol. I, p. 760 (igi2.) 

1 i ad. (in alcohol) Gunung Talamau, Ophir District, 
W. Sumatra, 400 m., 24th .April, 1917 [No. E. J. 224.] 

Forearm, 43; pollex, c. u., 16.8: 3rd digit, metacarpal, 
34; car from orifice, 13.3: tail, 2; tibia 16.2; foot, c. u., 13. 

Skull: — Lambda to gnathion, 29.3; rostrum (orbit to 
nares), 10; mandible, from condyle, 23.4; c-w* (crowns) 
10 mm. 

The mandible i.s unusually long, the previous maximum 
recorded being 22.7 mm. 

17. Tylonycteris robustula Thos. 

Tylonyctcris rohnstuLi Thomas, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 

(8) XV,' p. 227 (1915.) 

2 9 ad. (in alcohol). Gunung Talamau, Ophir District, 
W. Sumatra, 400 m. [Nos. E. J. 377, 8.’. 

Above dark brown, slightly paler below. Thumb and 
sole pads blackish-brown like the membranes. 

Forearms, 27, 27 ; tail, 29, 28 ; 3rd finger, metacarpal, 
26.6, 26.5; first phalanx, rr, 10.8; fifth finger, metacarpal, 
25-5» 25; first phalanx, 4.8, 5.1; tibia, 12, — : hind-foot, 
6.5, 6.4; breadth of footpad 3.9, 3.4 ; of thumb pad, 3, 3.1. 

Skull: greatest length, 13, 13.1; median length, 10.6, 
10.8; condyle to front of canine, 12.2, 12.2; interorbital con- 
striction, 4, 4.1 : breadth of braincase, 7.6, 7.3 ; palato- 
sinual length, 3.8, 3.9; front of canine to back of t«3, 4.2, 4.3; 
front of p4 to back of 2.9, 2.8 ; zv'gomatic breadth, 
9*4> 9-3 mm. 
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May be easily distinguished from GHsckr^s tylopm (Pob- 
son) another Mala,vsian vespertilionid with fleshy tnatnb and 
font-pads, by its extraordinary flattened head. 

18. OallosoluruB vlttatua tapaaullus (I-yon). 

Sciuru\ vittaim taftituuliwi, Lyon, Smiths. Misc. Coll. 
48, 1907, p. 280. 

I I ? Lubuk Ltndur, 250 m. (800 feet), Ophir Dis- 
trict, West Sumatra, 30th April-igth June, 1917 [Nos. 245, 

362-] 

These specimens differ from the considerable series of ' 
typical C. vittatus viltatns (Raffles) collected by Mr. Jacobson 
further south in having the sides of the face much more huffy, 
the under surface clear richer rufescent, not ochraceous, 
and both pale and dark lateral stripes narrower and less 
conspicuous. These in the main are the characters assigned to 
Sc. V. tapanitlitis duscrtbed on a series of nine specimens 
from Tapanuli Bay, some 1^0 miles further north. 

(For vteasureinenh iee table on p, 318). 

19. Oalloaolurus nl^rovittatos book! Robinson & Wrough- 
ton. 

Anted, p. 270: Robinson & Klos>, Jonrn. F.M-S. Mu.s., 
VIII, pt. II, p. 31, 1918. 

1 i Gunnng Talarnau, i2-i,3oo m. (3,900-4,225 feet i. 
Ophir District, West Sumatra, 14th May, 1917, nth June, 
1917. [Nos. E. J 289, jiio.j 

These specimens piecisel) agree with the large ',eries we 
have seen from othei parts of West Sumatra. The .-.pecies 
also occurs at Bandar B.irot-, Deli, N. li. Suinatia, 860 m, 
(3,800 feet), but specimens from that locality have not 
yet been critically examrted. 

(For measurements see table o« />. 318). 

80. Tomeutes bippurus hippurosus (Lvon). 

Sciurus hippurosus, Lyon, Smiths. Misc. C'oll. Vol. 50, 
1907, pp. 26, 27. 

I S ad. Air Taman, Gunutig Pasaniaii, 250 m. (800 
feet), Ophir District, West Sumatra, 20th June. 1917 [No. K. 

J. 363.] 

The material available not .sufficient to enable us to 
form any definite opinion in the distinctness or othervsise of 
the Sumatran form of this species from that inhabiting the 
Malay Peuinsiihi. The above .specimen agrees well with the 
description of the type .series from Tarussan Bay. 

(For measuremeuts see table on p, 318^. 

21 . Tomeut«B teniiiB laodnatiu (Mueller), 
antea, p. 272. 

I ?. Fort de Kock, Padang Highlands, 960 in. (3*380 
feet), West Sumatra, 5th March, 1917 [No. E. J, *20.J 
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Specitnens of this sub-montane form can be distinguished 
from the succeeding mountain race apart from other charac- 
ters by the orange buff patch in the anal region and at the 
base of the tail. 

( For measurements see table on p. 3i8j. 
tt. Tomeutes tenuis altltudinls (Robinson & Kloss). 
antea, p. 272. 

12 (t, 9 5* Gunung Talamau, 1,000 — 1,850 m. (3,250 — 
6,020 feet), Ophir Di.stnct, West Sumatra, gth May — 12th 
June 1917 [Nos. E. J. 263—5, 283- -4, 291, 299—301, 304.5, 
309. 313. 3^1—2, 327. 331-2, 341—2.] 

This considerable series sbu\NS no variation with the 
height at which colhctcd and little vaiiation inter u, though 
some are yellowish and Ic.ss gie}' beneath. Abo\e the yellow- 
ish element on the pelage is more pronounced than in S. /. 
modestus while all lack the lufesrrnt wash on the .shoulders 
that occurs in manj specimens of the latter race. 

In size the G. Talamau animals appear \cry slightly 
smaller than the typical senes from Korinchi (greatest length 
of skull 37.2 — 39.9 against 38.4 — 42; bead and body 120 — 143 
against 133 — 153 j but the differences may be accidental or 
due to personal equation in measuring. 

(For meaiuremehts see table on p. 319). 

23. Larlsous niobe niobe (Thos.). 

antea, p. 273; foum, F. M. S. Mus., VIII, pt. 2, 
p. 35 119181. 

I 9. Gunung Talamau, 1,000 m. (3,250 feet), Ophir Dis- 
trict, West Sumatia, 12th May, 1917 [No. E, J. 285.] 

This specimen, which is not quite adult, has a large patch 
of purt white 011 the foiebreast, otherwise it agrees w'ith 
specimens fiom Korinchi and Bencoolen. 

fFor measurements see table on p. 319 b 

24. Rattus sabanas tapauullus Lyon. 

Rattm vociferans tap.mnUus. Lyon, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash- 
ington, XXIX, 191b, p. 200. 

3 3 nd., 2 3 imm., 7 9 ad., 9 imm. Gunung Talamau. 
500 — 1,300111. (1,625 — 4,225 feet), Ophir District, 26th April— 
i8th June, 1917 [Nos. E, j. 226, 249, 252, 260—7. 272. 277—8, 
288, 324. 366—7, 361.1 

With the exception of the obiiously immature specimens, 
this series has the whole uiidersmf.ice strongly tinged with 
creamy yellow, more so on the .sides of the abdomen and 
throat, while the dividing line between the underparts and 
flanks is clear zinc orange. They are extremely close to 
specimens of R. s. voci/erans from the central parts of the 
Malay^ Peninsula and only differ from topotypes from Tratig 
in having a rather greater proportion of black in the pelage 
of the tipper imrts. 
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Rattus sabanus ululans, antca, p. 275, differs in its much 
duller upper pelage and chalk white under-surface, though it 
is not certain that the creamy yellow tint above referred is 
not sexual. In addition the tail appears to be considerably 
longer, exceeding 400 m. 

R. sabanus fretnens, from Lingga and Singkep is also a 
dull coloured animal but has a much shorter tail {324 mm). 
It is, however, known only from two specimens. 

(For measurements see table on p. 320). 

25, Rattua rajalt ravus (Robinson and Kloss). 

Antca, p. 276: Journ. F.M.S. Mus. VIII, pt. II, 

PP- 43. 59- 

T S imm. I imm. Gunung T.ilamau, 1,300 m. (4,230 
feet), Ophir District, West Sumatra, 28th M.!}’ — 8th June, 
1917, fNo.s. !<: J. 314, 330.1 

i ad. Gunung Talam.iu. 1,200 m. (3,900 feet.) 
Ophir District, West .Sumatr.i, 24th— 26th May. 1917, jNos. 
E. J. 296—7, 307.] 

I 9 4id. Gunung Tal.'imau, 500 m. (1,625 feet), Ophir 
District, West Sum.itia, 2Sth Apiil, 1917 [No. 237.J 

The adults of this small senes exactly agree in dimen- 
.sions and other characters with the typical senes from 
Korinchi. All have the white ol the foot divided Irom the 
limbs by an ochreous hand and all have an ochr.ueous gorget 
or indications of one. They .irc in hiirly tre.^h pelage .ind are 
as fully as bright as specimens of typical R. rajah sntifet in 
a similar stage of pekge. Judging from the an.-dogy of 
R. s. vociferans this l.itti'r race is not improbahlv to be found 
in the north of .Sumatra. 

(For measurements sec table on p. 320). 

26. Rattus pellax similis (Robinson and Kloss). 

Journ. F..M S Mas. VII 1, pt. II, 1918, pp. 46, 47, 6b, 

ad., 89 ad., 4^ sub-ad.. 4'! suh-ad., Gunung T.dnmau, 
500m. (1,625 ft. I. Ophir Di.strift, West Sumatra, 29th Aptil — 
3rd Mav, 1917 [Nos. 227 — 23J, 236, 239, 244, 250, 253 — 
256.1 

5 S imm., 5 9 ad., 2 imm, Gunung Talamau. 1,000 m. 
(3,250 ft.), loth — 14th May. 1917 | Nos. 268 — 271. 273- 276, 
279 — 282,286—287.1 

As the above list shows, Mi. J.icohson obtained a large 
series of this rat on the lowei slopes of (iunimg T.ilamau, 
w'here it does not appear to ascend above 1,000 m., its place 
above that level being t.nken hy R. rajah ravus. A large 
proportion of t he specimens are however immature and are 
difficult to di.sciiniinatc. 

Adults are however readily distinguished by the darker 
colour, above the bases of the fur chocolate or brownish, 
presence in the majority of specimens of an elongated grayish 
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brown ventral patch, total absence of any buff gorget. The 
white of the feet is always broadly discontinuous with the 
white of the upper thigh. A post-ccrvical collar is rarelv 
developed. 

The skull is always less massive and ridged titan that of 
K. r. ravm and the zygomata are much more slender than 
that species ; the posterior termination of the nasals usually, 
though not always, extends well beyond the fronto-maxillary 
suture. 

Our original series did not comprise manv adult speci- 
mens but it would appear that R. p. similk is ahvays a smaller 
animal, with the hindfoot rareh' as much as 40 m.. while that 
of R. r. ravm is never less, and generally about 44 m. 

The skull dimensions are also similar, for only verv aged 
specimens of R. p similh attiiin a greatest length of 46 mm. 
while equally old skulls of R. r. ravm measure at least 49. 

It may here bo noted that Miller (Pror. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
XXVI, 1903, pp. 4 ^)ij 4' records certain specimens from 
Tapanuli Bay as Ruffm rajah Ungemis {Mus lingensis) with 
bind feet ranging frorn ^46.4—40 mm. and with n'o indication 
of a dark collar. It is possible that those specimens may be 
referable to our race of R, pellax. 

(For measuremenH ice table on pp. 320. 321). 

27. Rattus orbus fraternus (Robinson & Klossi. 

.'Vntea p. 277: Journ. F..M.S. Mus. VIII, pt. II. 1918, 
pp. 47. bx. 

1 <7 ad. Gunung Talamau, i.8oo in. 19,100 feet), Ophir 
District, West Sumatra, 3rd June, 1917 No. K. J. 328. J 

I S subad, z 9 ad., 2 9 subad., _■ 9 juv. Gunung 
Talamau, 1.850 m., ii-iyth June, 1917 Nos. E. J. 344, 
.345-5. 348, 354. 357-8.] 

1 i ad., I ^ subad., i ^ ad. Giinunf» TLilarnaii, 1,300 m. 
(4,230 feet-b 2-1 ith June, 1017. [Nos. J. 32(>, 32S, 334,] 

2 ^ ad, 2 ? ad. Gunung rnlamau, 1,200 m. 13,900 feet), 
24-25th May, 1917. [Nos. E. J. 292, 294, 302, 312.] 

There is nothing special to be said ^ibout tliis series v. hich 
agrees well with the original specimens Irom Korinchi. In all 
the breast patch is present or indicated by a patch of hairs of 
different character from the rest of the pelage. There 
is much variation in the spininess, though the specimen from 
the highest elevation is by no means the most ^^ooU\^ 

(Foy measHr&incnts see table on pp, 321, 32 2 y 

38, Eattos liylomyoidea (Robinson & Kloss'. 

Antea, p* 277; Journ. Eed. Malay States, Mus.. VIII, 
pt. 11, 1918, p. 48, id. op. cit. VII, 1919, p. 

ad. Gunung Talamau, 2,800 m. *9,100 feet), Ophir 
IHstricti W. Sumatra, 14th June, 1917. [No. K. J. 353U 
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iGunung Talamaui I1850 tn* 
2 ad., i subad., ^6,000 feet), la-iTth 

2 i imm., ? ad„ 2 ? imm. 1917. fNos.E.J, 343^347, 

349 ^ 5 o, 355-61 359-60.] 

Gunung Taiamau, c,300 m* 
(4,230 feet), 8th May-ioth 
June, 1917. [Nos. E, J- 
3 i 5» 318.320 ,323, 329- 
3 J 5 J 

3 c? nd., subad., ^ irntn,, f ad., Gunnng Taiamau, 

1,200 m. (3,900 feet), 24-27th May, 1917. [Nos. 

K. j. 293, 295, 303, 306, 310.11.] 

Thib very extensive series on the whole agrees well with 
the original s[>ecimens from Konnehi Peak, where we did 
not obtain it below 7,300 In the present series .speci- 

men? obtained at 1,300 and 1,300 metics are much spinier and 
less woolly than tho.se from higher up, which is exaeth 
paraded by Ratius o}bui, fiatcrnns and ('ertam Javan species. 

I'ully adult specimeuh are rather mcne reddish above than 
the type and perhaps on the wh<de dark(*r below, but the 
range of variation is gioat. \s the measarernent.s quoted 
postea show, the specie'^ attains gteater dimensions than 
our series from Kurinchi wouhl indicate and there is therefore 
but little difference in si7< between it and H. inm ilhmh.), 
from the Malay !^‘nlnsnla to which the existence of a highly 
spinous form also indiiatt*^ its rehMon^hip. It is, however, 
at once separated fiorn that species b\ its much darker 
and more uniform colour beneath, \\her(*as R, mas has the 
nnderparts aKvajs moie 01 les^ sharply dtdined from the side 
either grev or grev tinged wuth rufous buff. 

(1 or me isiaemeni sec table o/i />. 322). 

29 . Rattus whiteheadl whitehead! (Thos). 

Antca p. 278; Roninson and Kloss, Journ. Fed. Malay 
States Mils. VI 11, pt. II 11918), pp 49, 62. 

2 9 . Gunung Taiamau, 500 m. (1,625 feet), Ophir 
Disuict, West Sumatra, 3id May, 1927. [Nos. E, J. 238, 
257 *] 

These specimens liav< clear grey bellies and on that 
account would be referable to the reputed form if. maudns 
(Lyon), Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. XXX I \\ ji. 644. They are, 
how’ever, not larger than other animals from further south as 
if. maiidiis i^ said to* tie and w'e therefore see no reason to 
change our views as regards this species and the name to be 
applied to it. 

(For measurements sec fable oh p, 323). 

50 . Rattus conoolor ephipplum (Jentink). 

Robinson and Kloss, antea, p. 280; iid. op. cit. VIII, pt, 
PP^ 56, 64, 


c? ad., ^ subad., 2 imm., 
3 ? imm. 
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2 V. Gunuflg Talamau, 400 m. (i.joo feet), Ophir 
District, West Sumatra, sisth April — 4th May, 1917 [Nos. 
E. J. 225, 261]. 

One of these specimens is \er> much paler silverj grej 
beneath than othei specimens, but oui Siirnatian niateri.tl is 
indifferent. The &{X'cimens are of interest as being nearlj 
topotypes of the subspecies which jnobablj came fiom 
Singgalaiig, though Jentink (Notes Ltvden Museum, 11, 1879, 
p. 15), does not give any exact localitc. 

{Fur measuremeuh sf« tabU on p. 323). 

31 . EattUB mttuB subsp. 

1 V ad. 1 V iniiii Fort di Kork. 06 u in. (^,120 feet', 
Padang flighlaiids, We-t Sumatia, 12th Maidi 1917, 19th 
Jul\ 1917. I Nos. E.J. 222, 379 J 

I ‘ juv. Sukatnonaim, Ophii Distiict, 200 m 1650 feet), 
21st June, 1917. [No. E.J. {65 | 

Collector' << extetiuil measm ements . ad. head and bod>, 162; 
tail, 175; hindfoot, J4 ; i.ii, 19 aim. 

Skull: greatest length, 39.0: 2^gomatic bieadth, 18,8 

mill. 

The mateiml is not ■sufficient to deal sMth this i.it. The 
coloiii beneath of the adult is siKer ubitc not shaiph dehntd 
from the sides. It does not appeal tube rrfirabU eithei to 
R. r. gri^eivcnhr 1 Honhoti*) of A’, r in:^iiiliv-‘ntci nobisi and is 
probablv .ui esanipie of the \ci\ laiiublt form R.r uegleitu^ 
ijentinki 

32 Battus baluensls korinohi (Kobin^on .ind Kloss 1 
Kobiuson .ind Kloss, Journ. Fed. Mala\ States Mas, 

VIII, pt. II, 1918, pp. 53, 3(, 63. 

1 't, I * ad Ginning Taiam.iu (summit), 2,800 in. 
(9,100 feet), Uphir Distiict, We.st Siiinalia. 141I1 June. 1917 
[Nos. E. J. 351. J 5 - 5 -J 

The'se specimens ague tloselj with the tipc haring the 
same long Spineless pekige. with iioolK iindtilm. odnanoiis 
day abo\e, rnanj of the longer bans with bioad hi ick tips. 
Beneath grejish, the bit.ist median liiu whiui. all tin pd.igc 
grev at the base. 

(/*<)> mcusnrcmciih <tce table on p. 523b 

33 Battus muellerf muellerl ijent.i 
Antea, p. 278. 

RatiU!, vtueliefi, Robinson and Kloss. Jouin. I'.M S. Mus., 
VIII, pt. II, 1918. pp. 51, 63. 

1 i. Sukamenanti, 200 m. (650 feet), Ophir Distiict, 
West Sumatra, 22nd June, 1917. [No. E. J. r 9 t 7 «l 
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This specimen, which seems fully grown and fairly adult 
(teeth slightly worn, basioccipital suture not markedly open) 
though the cranial ridges arc most strongh developed, comes 
from a localit) quite ( lose to the oiiginal type locality of the 
species. It agrees closel) with Jentink’s description both In 
dimensions and m colour but is .smaller than our senes from 
the south and has a paler area on the chest and throat 
(stained in the individual in question.) 

The specimim establishes the fact that the original 
R. wuelien .md R. hullaln’t, Lvon, are quite distinct foims, 
which was a m.ittei of (iould owing to the age and imper- 
fection of tht skull of ihi oiiginai t\pe of the former. 

(Foi vteasui emenh \ee table on />. J- 4 .V* 

34 Mus musoulus (Linn.l 

I iJ, 1 9 Foit de Kock, qzo m li.ooo feet', Padang 
Highlands, Wc'-t Snmatia, ioth Dtcembci, 1917. [Nos. E. J 

Of almost uni\ei>-al distnbiition. iht-'e aie ceitamlj lim 
M inu^culii'. and not Leggada, J. E. (liaj. We have not 
seen aiu previous lecoid of this species foi Siimntia 

{Foi measumnents see tabic 011 p ^23) 

35 . Nyotocleptes sumatreusis msularis, Thus 

Nyctodeptes insithnis, Thomas, Ann ik Map. Nat. Hist. 
(8j, XVI, iqii, p 5«. 

I <t,4 ?. Kota (x.iduig, (jiiming hinggalaiig, 1,000m. 
(3,25ofoot), Piclanp Highlands, Wc st .Stirnalra, loth Sept. — 
3id Dec . igi; [Ni s J-. J. 382, 587, 391 -2, jgq J 

I ft mini Si Anok. Agani, Padang llighland.s, 950 m 
(3,100 feett, West Snmatia, 9th Noiembei, 1917. [No E. J. 
390 -] 

Most of these specinicns au full\ adult though not aged, 
as IS usual with Hanib' o Kats of tins species the joungoi 
specimens aie moii' bnghtK < ol )un d. with more lufoiis 
cheeks 

( ollcdm's I denial imasuHintiit'. Inkai m ihi flcdi : <t head 
and bod3, 335 (320' ‘ : tail, 145 1130' . lirndfoot, bi 157.5) ; ear 
17 (17; inin 

4 i head and bocl\ 338 — 398; tail, 140—181: hindfcot, 
62-- 64.5 , c'ai i8 20 nim. 

Shull measuiiiiieitis ? 75gomatic bieadth, 54: height of 
crown fiom alvcolu.s of m.'*. 31.8, occipital plane, height fioni 
basion, 26.2 mm. 

4 ?: cond\lo-basal length. 75.1— 80 (71) 1 ; zjgoinalic 
breadth, 58— Oi (52): height of jfown fiom alveolus of tni., 

* MeasuicmtrUb in peiicnUnsts tboscMif a the typical «ieries from 

Dei), East Sumatta 

f Measuierapnts in parentheses are tho^e of the type oi N ^ tnsulans 
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31.2 — 33.1 (27) ; occipital plane, height from basion, 27 — 28.9 

(24). 

This insular race was described by Mr. Thomas from a 
series of four adults from Deli, East Sumatra, and is stated 
to be smaller than the mainland form N, s. simatrensis, 
Hardwicke, condylobasal length in females 71 mm. against 
at least 78 mm. in the Malayan race. As the above measure- 
ments show, our West Sumatran series does not bear out these 
statements and there must evidently be some intergradation. 

56. Tragulus kanchil kanchll (Raffles). 

Tva^ulus kanchil, Miller. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXVI, 
1903. PP- 44 -^» 44 f>- 

I V Lubuk Landur, Ophir District, 200 m. (650 feet), 
West Sumatra, 2nd May, 1917 |No. E. J. 251.) 

A quite immature specimen, posterior molars not erupted. 

57 . Mania javanica, Desm. 

Manis javanicii Desmarest, Mamrn, p. 377 (1822). 

sk. Fort de Kock, Padang Highlands, 960 in. (3,120 
feet), West Sumatra, [No. E. J. 221.] 

Longitudinal rows of scales round the body, 17 ; total 
number of scales m the longitudinal line, 61 ; number of 
scales in the uppei median line of tail only, 29. 


ADDENDA. 

26 a, Rattus bukit (Bouh.), subsp. 

V. Suk,imenanti, Ophir District, 200 m. (O50 feet), 
West SuiruUr'i. 22nd Ma\, 1917 [No. E, J. 367. J 

Head and body. 150, tail, 185, hindfoot 29.5, ear 19.5 

mm, 

Tliib .specimen Jacks skull and it is thoi( 4 ore inexpedient 
to attempt more precise identification. 


9 
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XXXIV. NOTES ON THE VERTEBRATE FAUNA 
OF THE PAHANG-JOHORE ARCHIPELAGO. 

plates VI— VII. 

By H. C. Robinson. 

1. A LIST OF Birds from Polau Tinggi. 

Pulau Tinggi is a mountainous island on the East Coast 
of Johore from which it is separated by about ten miles of 
sea carrying but little more than ten fathoms. In maximum 
length it is about seven miles and in breadth about three 
miles while the central conical peak, which is visible from 
a great distance, is a little over two thousand feet in height. 

On the West and South-west .sides there are several 
small bays which are inhabited by a small mixed Malay- 
Jakun population which has much decreased of late years, 
owing to the ravages of small-pox, malaria and cholera- 
They are very poverty-stricken and subsist on- lishing, on 
the collection of pearl shell igeuanf') and edible birds ne.stson 
the surrounding islets and on the produce of somewhat 
indifferent coconut plantations. 

There are numerous small islets in the immediate vici- 
nity but none of any importance. 

There is good anchorage for small craft between an 
outlying reef and the shore in one or two places on the 
South and Southwest Coasts but on the North and East the 
coast is steep-to. In the S. W. monsoon water is scarce and 
bad. 

Some forty or more years ago the island in its higher 
parts was devastated by a cyclone and much of the jungle 
blown down. The dominant tree on the hills is now pulai 
{Alstottia scholaris) but there is much rattan and a certain 
amount of bamboo. The littoral vegetation is of the type 
common to all Malayan islands w'hich are not fringed w ith 
mangrove. 

Except for the narrow belt of coconut cultivation on the 
shore and one or two small clearings for vegetables, etc., 
on the sides of the hills the island is covered with heavy 
jungle throughout, in contradistinction to Pulau Aor, the 
most seaward island of the group, which is planted with 
toconuts practically to the summit (Plate VI, upper figure) 
and Pulau Sri Buat, which is nearest to the Johore-Pahang 
Coast (Plate VII, lower figure) which is bare and rocky with 
patches of coarse wiry grass and thin scrub. 

The mammalian fauna is poor and uninteresting, cfinsis- 
ting of a kra monkey (Macaca irus laeius), two rats, both of 
which are commensal on man, a squirrel of the vittatus type 
to 
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and two or three bats, though no PUfcAta has as yet been ob- 
tained. The Duyong iS occasionally found im one or two of 
the bays. 

Among reptiles Python, Dryophis, a species of DipsadomoT' 
pim, two species of Draco, CaloUs cristaUllns, Mahuia 
fasciaia, Lygosoma olivaetutn, Lygosma scotophilum and two 
species of Hemidactylvs have been met with. 

Lepidoptera on all our visits were scarce and of no special 
interest. 

The island has been visited by us on several occasions 
during the last fifteen years for periods varying from a few 
hours to four or five days and the following species of birds 
have been collected on it ; I have not attempted to emulate 
Dr. H. C. Oberholser and provide the birds each with a 
separate subspecific name and indeed can distinguish few 
if any differences between the specimens from the islands 
and those from the adjacent mainland. 

No list of the birds has hitherto been published. 

1. Osmotreron vemana (Linn.) 

2. Oarpophaga aenea (Linn.) 

3. liyrlstlcivora bioolor (Scop.) 

All three species extremely common. 

4. Ohaloophaps indioa (Linn.) 

Fairly numerous on the higher ground. 

5. Oaloenaa nieobarioa (Linn.) 

Not common and hard to obtain. 

6. Sterna bergii peleoanoldee, King. 

Common round the island. 

7. Sterna melanauchen melanauohen, Temm. 

Iso common and breeding on adjacent rocky islands in 
June. Jul) and August (Plate VI, lowci figure pouttrays one 
breeiling station between the two islands of the Sri Buat 
Group ) 

8. Sterna anaetbeta anaetheta. Scop. 

Very connnon, breeding in enormous numbers on many 
of the adjacent rocks, especially on Tokong Burong, between 
Sri Buat and Tioman. 

9. Aegialitis alezandiina peroni (Bp.) 

antea, p. 139. 

A breeding pair shot on June 21st, 1915. 

We have dealt with this species or race at length elae- 
wheie; it is fairly common in the summer months throughout 
the Johore- Pahang archipelago. 
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10. ]>«iileg>«tt* Mora (Gm.) 

Extremely common. 

Ill ftregata artel (Gould.) 

Fairly common; one was obtained in June 1908. 

UL Ballaatua leimogastex (Gm.) 

13 . BaUastvr indtia Inteviaedltui, Gurney. 

Both very common though specimens from this locality 
have not been preserved. 

14 . Baloyoti oblorts (Bodd.) 

Two adult males weie shot on Pulau Tinggi on i8th and 
20th June 1915. Wing, 107, 105, exposed culmen, 48, 46 tnm. 

I am unable to agree with Mr. Oberholser in the con- 
clusions arrived at in his recent “ Resision of the subspecies 
of the White-Collared Kingfisher,” Sattropatis ihlorn (Rod- 
daert). (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. vol. 55, 1919, pp. 351—395). 

I consider that the whole of the Indo-Malayan forms 
eastwards to the Pliilippines should be regarded as one 
species and that division into subspecie.*- i'- impiactu id It jnd 
not justified by the facts. 

Our scries of the form list^*d b)’ Mr. Obeiholser under the 
name Sauropatis chloris armslroui^i, vastly exceeds that in the 
United States National Museum and amongst them are to be 
found all the colour variations assigned to that race, to 
5 . c. cyanescens, and to S. c. pahneri, from Java. 

As regards dimensions it would appeal from the quoted 
measurements that 5. c. cyanesceni is a sligbtlx larger form 
than S. c. annstrongi but on the otlici hand seven birds 
from near Deli, N. E. Sumatra, measure 9^ — 102 in 
wing and on this account would have to be assigned to 
the latter form, thus doing violence to Dr. Obeiholser's 
geographical distribution. Birds from West .Sumatra run up 
to 113 mm. while we have sjwcimens from the mainland 
of the Malay Peninsula and from Langkavvi which measure 
109 and 111 mm. 

To anyone familiar with the bird, in life, it is incredible' 
that the communities living on opposite .sides of narrow 
straits should possess any real subspecific distinctness and 
I cannot therefore admit that birds from N. IC. Sumatra are 
distinct from those from the N. W. .Malay Peninsula or that 
the opposite sides of the Sitnda Straits arc inhabited by 
two different forms, S. e. cyanescens and S c. pnlinen, 
Oberholser. 

15. Smalprooae longipannls harterti, Stresemann. 

Nov. Zool. XX, 1913, p. 339; Oberholser, Bull. U. S. 

Nat. Mus. 98, 1917, p. 28 (Anambas). 

One female shot on aoth June, 1915. Wing 158 mm. 
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16. OoUooalla fi^andoa Ibaexpootata, Hume. 

Oberholser, Proc. Aad. Nat- Sci. Philad. iqo 6, pp. 

200 , 201 . 

A Swift, which I refer to this form, was found breeding on 
Tokong Gantang, a group of rocl^ ^ W. of Pulau Tiriggi, 
on June 2ist, 1915, and a single male shot. 

The bird has hardly any trace of feathering on ihe tarsus, 
is rather dark above, with greenish gloss, the bases of the 
loral feathers are pure white and the pale rump band, with 
dark shafts to the feathers, is clearly defined. The wing 
is 118 mm. 

Four birds, one male and three females, from the adjacent 
island of Pulau Tioman (birds from which island Oberholrer 
refers to this species) have the wing immeasurable, as they are 
all in moult, but probably exceeding iio mm. in all cases; 
one has no trace of pale rump band, in one it is very clear and 
in the two others verj ill-defined. All aie darker than a 
series of the closely related C. /. Oust. (C. /. mer- 

guiemis, Haitertl from the islands in the Bandon Bight, 
further North. 

There seems to be no reason why the Tokong Gantang 
bird should not be referred to the near-by C. fucifaga amecha- 
«a, Oberholser, from the Anamba islands, described from two 
specimens, while the bird from Pulau Tioman, without 
rump band, would appear to agiee with C, fu<if>haga vesfita^ 
as defined by Oberholser, who records a specimen from 
Tanjong Silantai, East Johore. about fifty miles distant. 

Under the circumstances 1 am in agreement with Ogilvic 
Grant, who thinks that too manj laccs of this group have 
been de.scribed tn iiipuffnient mateiial and am not there- 
fore, prepared to admit that more than one race of this 
Swift exists on the coasts of Johore and Pahang to which 
I consider the above name applies. 

17 . Hypothymis azurea prophata Oberholsei . 

Oberholser, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 39. 1911, p. 597. 

A single female, shot on June 19th, 1915. agrees w'ith 
others from the mainland of the Malay Peninsula but has 
the w'ing rather long, 71.5 mm. 

18. PycnouotuB plumosus ohiroplethis, Oberholser. 

Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. 98, 1917, p. 41 (Anamha Islands). 

Two males shot on 17th and 19th June have the wing 91 
and 86 mm., measured flat. Oheihoiser's type st.ries from 
the Annmbas which are stated to differ only in size from the 
typical birds from Singapore and the Mala> Peninsula have 
the wings recorded as from 83.5 to 90.5 measured across the 
curve (say 86 to 93 measured flat) while a very large series 
from all parts of the Malay Peninsula range from mm. 
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The above two specimens have the angle of the wing 
and the axillaries rather brighter golden buff than in most 
specimens from the mainland-. 

The race is therefore just recognizable, 

“ Iris red, bill bla*ck, feet pinkish brown.” 

ISf. Kittaclnola malabajrlca xnaomrus (Gm.). 

Numerous adult specimens from Pulau Tinggi and the 
adjacent islands and a very large series from the whole range 
of the Malajr Peninsula and from Siam and Cochin China 
exhibit variations in colour among birds from the same locality 
which are comparable in degree with the birds from the 
Anambas described by Mr. Oberholser on not very large mater- 
ial as Kittacincla malabarica ochropiila and K. m. heterogyna, 
loc. cit. supra, pp, 51 — ^x. 

As regards size it would appear that the former race is 
larger than any of about fifty adults from our series but the 
average difference is only about 4 mm., which may quite 
possibly be due to the great difference in the numbers of the 
two series. I cannot but think that in faunal papers of this- 
kind no good purpose is served by describing subspecies of 
such extreme tenuity unless the whole species over its whole 
range is adequately discu.ssed. 

We are ('ompellcd to u.se the name malabarica disinterred 
by Dr. Richmond, though fortunately it docs not alter the 
name of the Malayan and eastern race, unless the Pulau Con- 
dor bird should prove distinct. In this event it will probably 
be necessary to give a new subspecific name to the Sumatran 
and Malayan birds. Hartert has fixed the type locality of 
K. tricolor (Vieill.) as “India”; this name therefore lapses as a 
synonym of K. malabarica (Scop), 

30 . Qracula Javana javana (Cuv.) 

A male and two females shot in June 1908 and June 1915 
have the wings 183, 181, 188 mm. 1 cannot distinguish them 
from .specimens from the whole of the Malay Peninsula, from 
Borneo and from Sumatra though unfortunately we have not 
been able to compare them with the typical form from Java. 

21. Aplonis panayeBsis strigata (Horsf.i 

An immature male in the striped plumage collected on 
June i8th, 1919, has a wing of 96 mm. The bill is not 
specially large, and the sjiecimcn has to be referred to the 
mainland form, which is identical with that of Java and 
Sumatra. The birds from Pulau Aor, on the other hand, have 
somewhat larger bills and on an average rather longei wings. 
Possibly thej' are to he referred to the Anamba race, 
Lamproeorax panayemis heterochlorus, Oberholser, loc. cit, 
supra, which was described on two males with wings, 108 
and 112 nun, 
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